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PKEFACE 

* * 

As this book has far outgrown my origin? t conception, 1 will 

explain how it came to assume its existing form. Eleven years 

*ago it occurred to me that an English narrative of Caesar’s 
1 ^ » 
coirtpiest of Gaul might help to relieve the weariness of the 

schoolboys whose lot it is to flounder, in ceaseless conflict with 

the Ablative Absolute, through the pages of the Commentaries ; 

might help them to realise that those pages were not written 

’ for the purpose of inflicting mental torture, but were the story 

of events which did really happen, and many of which rival in 

interest the exploit^ of Cortes or of Clive. I hoped £oo that 

a few “general readers” might, if they qpuld overcome their 

aversion to the title of the book, find something to interest 

thennin its contents. In my ignorance I promised myself a 

comparatively easy task. Certain chapters of history, which I 

had written before, had cost me prolonged research and anxious 

toil. iFor the history of the Gallic war, on the other hand, 

I imagined that virtually the sole original authority was the 

Memoire of the conqueror. Virtually the sole original authority, 

so greats one that it would be impossible, I thought, for a 

man who honestly worked upon it to produce a really bad book. 

So I said to myself, Let me once master the Commentaries, and 

it will go hard with me if I cannot, with the aid of Napoleon’s 

Histoire d% Jules C&rrr, # and ' sundry oth£r books which I jrnust 

of course consult, evolveVfrom such material a readable narra- 

• # j 

tive. I^shall be spared the labour of searching through Blue 

* Bfooks, fojgotten meftioirs and dusty bundles of MSS. It is 
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needless to say that I soon found out my mistake. The list 
of the “ sundry other books ” was continually lengthening. 
Though for the narrative as a wjiole, Caesar is virtually ‘the 
sole original authority, — for Plutarch and Suetonius; Dion 

w 

Cassius, Florus and Orosius do not count for much, — yet, in 
order to understand his military system and to supplement the 
information which he gives on certain points, we arc* obliged, 
to have recourse to many other writers, ancient and mediaeval, 
historians, geographers* chroniclers, compilers of itineraries. 
He has left many Igiestions obscure, — questions of geography, 
of ethnology, of sociology, of religion, of politics, and of miii^ 
tary science. To throw light upon these questions, and to 
explain the difficulties in his language, has engaged the laoour 
of a host of scholars, — geographers, antiquaries, anthropologists, 
ethnologists, archaeologists, military specialists, philologists, 
learned editors ; and the works which they have produced, the 
greater part of which are scattered in the learned periodicals 
of foreign countries, would fill a large library. If the bulk of 
these v^orks are mainly controversial or exegetical, if they are 
largely devoted to #ie discussjjm and ( elucidation of ancient 
texts, yet on this point or on*t^at many of them are virtually 
original authorities. They contain scraps of genuine informa- 
tion, which enable one to fill Wj> gaps in the memoirs of the 
conqueror. Excavators have discovered disputed sites. Coins, 
inscriptions, rusty weapons, and even skulls have added items 
to our store W knowledge. Soldier-scholars, trained to observe 
the geographical features of a country, have travelled, Com- 
mentaries in hand, through the length and breadtn of France 
and Belgium and Alsace and Switzerland ; and, if prejudiced 
zeal or local patriotism have often misled tliem, their united 
labours have not been in vain. 

Ifcr was this all. ft was not entm^hfor my purpose merely 
to write a narrative of the conquest.* I was obliged of course 
also to write an introduction, in order to render, my narrative 
of the conquest intelligible ; and gradually it became evident 
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if I wished ’to avoid defrauding and insulting the pur- 
chasers whom I hoped to attract, even this brief chapter could 
not be written without recourse to the most recondite materials. 
Since the publication of the standard histories of Thierry, 
Mommsen, Merivale and others, new light had been thrown 
upon the ethnological and other questions which I had set 
jnyself handle. Some opinion I must hazard regarding the 
degree of political development which the Gauls had readied ; 
and, if it were to be worth printing, f must form it at first 
hand. [ had no intention of writing a history of the Gauls : 
my subject was only their conquest by Julius Caesar; but 1 
was bound to take as much pains to understand their history as 
if Phad been ambitious of writing it. As I plunged deeper 
and deeper into the slough, I saw that many of the problems 
were insoluble ; but this did not absolve me from the duty of 
grappling with them. Even if a historical or geographical 
problem cannot be solved with mathematical certainty, prob- 
ability may be attainable ; and if one solution is as good or 
as bad as another, the reader has a right to ask the reason 
why. ft is something even ^to fix precisely the extent of 
one’s ignorance. Either 1 must leave the subject alone, or 1 
must master it. .If the study of Caesar is arduous, it is fas- 
cinating. Year after year I reed on and on, quite as much for 
, the delight of ^learning as with the ambition of instructing. 
And T determined to dc my best to produce something which 
should not only be useful to teachers and interesting to general 
readers, °but should also be worthy of the notice of scholars and 
*e? students of the art of war. 

To praise the Commentaries of Caesar, laudator totics a 
laudatis , would I5e almost impertinent. Put I may be allowed 

to say why I hope that a better fate may yet be in store for 

' 1 

them than to serve as k ,a mere whetstone for gerund-grinders. 
At present, -I believe that the book is rarely used in education, 
at least in this country, except by young boys, and never read 
“ tijrough by them. r >ut, even if only one or two of the seven 
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Commentaries can be read, they can at all Svents^e read not 
merely as a lesson in construing but also as history. # Something, 
I gladly acknowledge, has already been done to promote this 
object. Much, however, still remains to be done. # Unfortunately, 
the editions of the Commentaries which liave been published 
in this country are defective, especially in the department of 
geography. Most of the editors are far too prone to Submit tQ 
the authority of Napoleon. Those of them who have worked 
in the most intelligent spirit, sometimes, for want of drudgery, 
lead their readers ^rthest astray. T know of one who, inspired 
by the hope of firing the imagination of youthful scholars, 
embellished his edition with pictures with which only one 
fault # could be found, — that the greater number represented 
places where Caesar had never been. If a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, a little research is laboui; thrown away. The 
fact is that, if a man professes to explain the geography of the 
Gallic war, he must do one of two things. Either he must go 
into the subject as an independent inquirer, pursuing his re- 
searches whithersoever they may lead him, — and to do this 
requires an* amount ^of labour so enormous that it would not 
pay the editor of a school-bdtik to undertake it, — or he must 
take Napoleon, or some such writer? as his. guide ; ; n Vhicli 
case he will assuredly be led ii$b a great many mistakes . 1 • 
Nor is there any reason, apart from the consideration of 
what subjects are most remunerative, why Caesar should only 
be used as elementary text-book. The reform which I 
hope to see one (lay accomplished is that he should <fee read 
by more advanced students as well. Boys iik # the high&ct 
class of a public school could easily read the whole work 
through, side by sid^ with other authors, in* the course of a 
couple of years. By doing so, their knowledge of Latin would 

gain at least as much their knowledge of history. g 

• 

1 I may be allowed to refer to an article wkic^ I contributed* to thb West- 
minster Review of August 1892, pp. 176-7. The really Valuable part of the 
Emperor’s book is that which is based upon the results of* Colonel Stof^l’s 
excavations. 
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I do i#)t kn&w whether educationists will consider this 
ideal desirable. But is it even attainable ? Not certainly at 
present. It does not “pay” to teach Caesar to the more 
advanced *sch<jlars of public schools. If there is ever to be a 
reform, it must begin with the universities. And there is 
Another class of students for whom the Commentaries would 
be peculiarly appropriate, — the candidates for the Royal 
Military Academy and for the Royal Military College. 

But this book is not addressed oftly, not even primarily, 
to teachers ; and for pupils, in its present farm, it is of course 
toft costly and too large. The narrative is addressed both to 
scholars and to those general readers, civil and military, who 
are interested in history. The second part is addressedln the 
first instance to scholars ; and if it wins theA approval, I 
hope that the labour spent upon it will not repel other readers 
who are willing to be interested in the subject. Of all that 
has been done in France, Germany, Italy and Belgium to 
solve the problems of Gallic history nothing is known in this 
country, except to a T few students. And yet to those who care 
for history the study would be full of entertainment. The 
story of the conquest of Gaul, ifHhat of any war of antiquity, 
is etiil worth reading: for not only were the operations in- 
trinsically interesting, but their results are of permanent 
importance. Mr. Freeman was right when he called the 
conquest “ one of the most important events in the history of 

the world.” 1 The war with Hannibal, and it aloue, rivals the 

• » 

Gallic Ivar in interest. And the Gallic war has this great 
advantage flyer the war with Hannibal, tliat we know far 
more about it. Viewed* simply as military history, intelligible 
without being technical, the Commentaries are by far the most 
valuable work of antiquity : they are among the most valuable 
of any a<je , 2 Let any ^soldier who possesses a fair knowledge 


1 General Skcicfoof European History , 1874, p. 77. 

* I am«not sure that the Civil War is not even more interesting than the 

Gallic War : for in his la#ir work Caesar describes the campaigns which he con- 

$ * 
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of Latin read Livy’s description of the battle of Cannae : let 
him then read Caesar’s description of the battfe with the 
Nervii, and he will have made up Ris mind. He will appreciate 
the difference between military history as written by a mere 
literary artist and military history as written by a literary 
artist who was also a general. 

I said that I would not take upon myself to pmise the 
Commentaries : but when one has derived great and wholesome 
pleasure from a book, it is hard* to refrain from expressing 
one’s gratitude ard admiration. Not to repeat encomiums 
that are familiar to all who take any interest in the glassies, 
I will only speak my own thoughts ; for I would fain persuade 
all wfio have not wholly forgotten their Latin, — all who ^ove 
good literature; all who can appreciate an informing story 
w r ell and truly told, — to get a copy of Caesar, and read him 
through from end to end. I sometimes wish that the book 
had never been used, in the way it has been used, as a school- 
book at all. For the reminiscences of the Fourth Form are at 
once so vivid and so dreary, that even classical scholars, many 
of them, pass through lift* without reading this grea* classic. 
In boyhood they plodded through the pages, chapter by 
chapter, forgetting one chapter before the}" began % '•'lie next, 
reading one book and missing/ the others, and of the whole 
story or even of single episodes forming qn idea. Some 
critics say that the narrative is dull, £old and colourless. 1 
do not believe that any one would maintain these .charges if 
he read the book rapidly through ; and otherwise no story can 
be fairly judged. Macaulay himself might be dun, if he were 
read by a foreigner at the rate of a single paragraph a day. 
Caesar certainly did .not pour^out his spirit" with the fervid 
passion of a Napier. But if a man’s heart beats faster when 
be re^ds how Badajo# was stormed aqd how “ six, thousand 
unconquerable British soldiers ” fought their way up . “ the 

ducted against civilised enemies, one of whom was, as a strategist aml’tac tic fora, 
perhapshis equal. (See H. A. Bruce’s t Lifeof General Sik William Napier, ii. 341. ) 
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fatal hill”. of Albuera, he will not be unmoved by Caesar’s 
account of the battle with the Nervii or of the last struggle of 
Yercingetorix. If his eyes ’become dim when they light on 
Napier’s epitaph on Colonel Eidge, — “ And no man died that 
night with more glory ; yet many died, and there was much 
glory,” — he will hardly keep down a tear when he reads how 
Sextius ./Baculus arose and saved the camp at Aduatuca, 

“ facing fearful odds,” till he was borne back fainting to his 
sick-bed. No, Caesar is not dull, except to minds enervated 
by sensational reading. There is no tinsel in his narrative : 
b$t it is not void of colour. His style is severe : but it is not 
frigid. Like Thucydides and the historian of* the Acts of the 
Apbstles, he has no sentimentality, but no lack of sentiment. 
His passion never breaks from his control : but it-communieates 
itself to us. Intent simply on telling his tale, he rises without 
an effort, whenever the subject inspires, to genuine eloquence. 
It is true that that swift narrative often baffles curiosity, even 
when curiosity is legitimate : but it is idle to wish a good 
book other than it is. Enough that this book is worthy of its 
theme *>nd of its author. We know on the highest authority 
that even in our age the soldier who means to study his pro- 
fession cannot aljfprd to neglect the Commentaries . 1 And if a 
time should ever come when ^pr purely professional purposes 
they shall hav^ lost their value, they will still be worth reading 
' for tkemselves . 2 They* wore written, with a purpose no doubt 

1 “ The ;state$ient,” says General Maurice (Jfar, 1891, p. 12), “of the 
most brftliant and successful general of the Uritish army of to-day appears to 
be indisputably that a perusal of the words of even Caesar himself will suggest 
To any thoughtftd soldier who knows something also of modern war, reflections 
that he may afterwards recall with advantage as applicable to modern campaigns/' 
(See Lord Wolselcyfc The Soldiers Pocket -Hook , 5th ed., p. 286.) The great 
Napoleon, himself a diligent student, of the Commentaries, recommended all 
aspiring officers to read them. (Me moires, notes ct melanges, ii. 355.) 

2 “La partic divint de Tart,” writes Colons 1 Stotfel (Hist, de Jules Ctsar, 
Guerre civifo,, i. v.), “ est rt^tye la memo et elle lie chan gera jamais . M 1 'etude 
des ca»pagn<te dg Cesar est fei^ile en renseignements. On y trouvera Implica- 
tion presque condtante de? vrais principes : tenir ses forces reuuies, n’etre 
v^jjndrablb nulle part, marcher avee rapidite sur les points importants, s’en 
rapporter yix moyens njjlraux, a la reputation de ses arnies, a la crain to qu’on 
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but still in the main honestly, by the greatest iban of the 
world who has ever lived; and men of the wofld who are 
also lovers of literature will best* appreciate and most enjoy 
them. Whoever cares for a great book in a $mall ’ compass, 
and will give it the attention that it demands ; whoever can 
appreciate literary qualities that have fallen out of fashion 
but will have their turn again, — masculine strength, simplicity, 
directness, reserve, relevancy ; and, above all, the natural 
dignity that belongs to the foremost man of all this world ” 
writing the history that he had himself made, — whoever cares 
for these things should read Caesar’s Commentaries, and he 
will have his reward . 1 

Leffme try to explain the scope of my own book. It aoes 
not narrate tlih events of the conquest in precisely the same 
detail, from first to last, in which Caesar, narrated them; for 
such a narrative, even if it were skilfully composed, would 
inevitably weary a modern reader ; and where it wearied, it 
would also fail to instruct. Caesar doubtless knew, though it 
was not his way to say so, that his book Would be a /cryfia €<? 
aei : bu£ he' wrote, first of all, for his own generation ; and, 
regarded as material for history, some of his matter, if only a 
little, has lost its interest. Nothing? for instance, y T ould be 
gained by narrating in full detail the campaign of Crassus in 
Aquitania. The general reader would be boreal by what he 
could not but regard as an anticlimax to the more dramatic 
struggle of Caesar with the Yeneti; and the student of Roman 
warfare would learn nothing that he might not learn as well 
or better from a study of the operations which «Caesar con^ 


inspire et aussi aux inoyens politiques pour maintenir dansJa fid<51ite scs allies, 
dans Tobtfissance les peuple& eonquis ; ye uonner toutps Jes chances possibles 
pour s’assurer la vietoire sur le champ de bataille ; pour cela faire, y nhmir 
toutes ses troupes. On y renupquera la promptitude dans [’execution, l’habiletf 
a profiUe de la victoim Enfni on reconnaitra cji&: Cesar . . . uff chef . . . 
en qui ni la bonne ni la mauvaise fortune . . . nc troubleut lYqufiibre.”* 

1 But he will not appreciate the forbearance of Caesar’s Character unless he 
goes on to read the Commentaries on the Civil War. See, for instance, *. 
71*85, and Long's Decline of the liomav Republic, v. 6$ 4, 66, 71-4. , 
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ducted in. person/' On the other hand, of such events as the 
siege of Avaricum, the blockade of Alesia, the campaign of 
that great marshal, Labiemfs, against the Parisii, indeed of 
almost every operation of the war, I have tried to give a full 
and clear account, which might at once satisfy professional 
ahd interest general readers. Moreover, knowledge derived 
from personal exploration of the country, from the results of 
excavation, from Cicero’s letters and other ancient authorities, 
from the researches of anthropologists, and from various 
monuments* has made it possible, as the reader of the Second 
Pai*t wj[ll discover, to fill up certain gaps in Caesar’s narrative. 
The two expeditions to Britain I have, of course, not described 
at all, but only made such a passing allusion to them as was 
necessary to a right understanding of my subject,— the conquest 
of Gaul. 1 do not 2 profess to have followed the whole of 
Caesar’s track, because the thing is impossible : only sections 
of the track can be traced with certainty, and we often have 
to be content 'with the knowledge of the general direction of 
his march. But I have travelled long distances in ojder to 
explore Jibe knowui sites at which important events occurred. 
I hold that discussions on questions of evidence ought to be 
rigidly excluded fyom narrative ; and my narrative therefore 
takes for granted the conclusfbns at which I have arrived in 
& the* Second Part of the book. Let me take the opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to Colonel Stoflel, the principal col- 
laborator of the late Emperor Napoleon, who ha^ sent me a 
most interesting account, which will be found on pp. xxviii.-xxx., 
of the method by which he discovered Caesar’s camps and 
entrenchments near Mont Auxois (Alesia) and at other places ; 
and also to Majt>r-General J. F. Mauricg and Major-General 
Sir Coleridge Grove, who allowed me to consult them on 
certain military questions, which are -discussed in Pari* II., 
and Yk° se# °pi n i° ns > I glad to find, generally confirmed 
my own conclusions. 

‘“One word regarc^ng the Second Part of this volume. I 
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dare say the impatient reader, who measures its length against 
that of the narrative, will be inclined to reverse Prince Hars 
dictum, and cry, “ Oh, monstrous \< but one half-pennyworth of 
sack to this intolerable deal of bread/’ But the refnedy is in 
his own hands. It is not for me to warrant the quality of 
my sack : but whoever lias no appetite for the bread can leaVb 
it untouched. It happened once at a dinner party *that the 
lady whom I had taken in asked me whether I had read an 
account of a certain baotle by a famous historian. 1 replied 
that I had not, b'}t that, if the critics were to be ^believed, it 
was most likely full of mistakes. “ What does that matter,” 
rejoined my neighbour, “ so long as he makes a good battle^of 
it ? ” It was a delicious little speed i ; and I verily believe 
that, ij* it had been addressed to the late Mr. Freeman, he 
would not have had the heart to scold the, lady. For my part, 
I have always been grateful to her for her frank avowal. She 
made it so clear to me that the majority of readers who take 
up a history care nothing whether it is accurate or not, pro- 
vided it is interesting. Still, while I slfbuld like to think I 
had succeeded in “piaking a good battle of it,” I do like to 
make sure that this or that statement is true before committing 
it to paper ; and so, for my own satisfaction^ and for Jhe satis- 
faction of scholars and the few general readers who are not 
satisfied with results, hut want to know the evidence on which 
they are based, I have written my Appendix. Those who 
are at all familiar with the difficulties of the subject will not 
think that it has run to an undue length. 1 For a writer who 
deals with ancient history is at one great disadvantage- as 
compared with a writer whose period" falls within more recent 
times. He is obliged^ to spend years of labour in finding out 
the truth on matters of geography, military science and the 
like, f which his fellow-Jahourer finds re^dy to his haijd. 

My object in writing the Second Fart has been to determine 

»> G 

J Long indeed lemaiks ( Ihclme of the Human Hcpmhv, iv. 4) that an 
adequate commentary on Caesar’s memoirs “would fill several voliftnes w dbut 
this was the estimate oi a man who had not attempt 1 the task. 
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what can awd whafc cannot be proved in regard to those points 
which are Still in dispute, and to furnish readers with the 
materials for forming their own opinion. My method has been 
not only to state my own reasons for the opinions which I 
have formed, but alsfl to present, in the briefest possible com- 
pass, the reasons for the views from which I dissent. It is 
true that* a point can hardly be called disputed when a decision, 
all but unanimously accepted, is cavilled at by a few crotcheteers. 
Astronomers do not waste their time in* defending the conclu- 
sions of Copernicus and Kepler against the aisaults of “ Paral- 
lax^’ ; |ind I once thought that it would not be worth while to 
answer the objections of the antiquaries who, even after the 
appdlirance of the famous article by the Due d’Aumale in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of the Dictionncrire archtolugiyu* de la 
Gaulc , of M. A. de Bajthelemy’s admirable article in the Revue 
des Questions Historiques, and of Ernest Desjardins’s candid 
recantation, persisted in identifying Alesia with Alaise. But, 
for reasons which I have given in the Appendix, I decided that 
it would be expedient to treat M. Quiclierat and his ^phool, 
and evenJVI. Maissiat, with more respect thgn “Parallax.” 

So far as I am aware, this is v the only English narrative 
which *iea^ specially with ^Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. Narra- 
tives more or less detailed are # to be found in Mr. Eroude’s 
Qaesar, in Mr. Warde Fowler’s Julius Caesar , in Colonel Dodge’s 
Caesar, Dean \lerivale’s History of the Roma'ns under the 
Umpire, in Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic, ojid in the 
English translations of Mommsen’s Rornischc Gcschichtc, the 
late Emperor Napoleon’s Histoire de Jules Cesar, and Duruy’s 
Histoire des Domains. None of these writers, however, makes 
any systematic and comprehensive attempt # to discuss doubtful 

points; and even the von Golers, father and son, in Cdsars 

• • 

Gallischer Efieg, which l^is not been translated, have not re- 
garded this task as falling within their scope. Indeed there 
has not hitherto ‘appeared in any language a book which 
attenfpts to collect, to ^o-ordinate and to estimate the results 
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of the innumerable researches which "have r aimed«at throwing 

* 9 

light upon the problems of Gallic histbry, and most f>f which are 
practically inaccessible. Mommsen, strictly subordinating: his 
narrative to his great historical scheme, goes into details hardly 
at all. Mr- Froude writes, not as a military historian but as 
the biographer of Caesar ; and his brilliant sketch, which has 
been as enthusiastically, if not as widely, admired as his larger 
works, necessarily omits much that would interest not only 
military but even general readers.* On geographical questions 
he almost invariably follows Napoleon; and his hook would 
certainly have been not less trustworthy than it is if Jie ii ad 
never looked at any other commentary. The scheme of his 
work and the rules of art compel him to dismiss battles -^uch 
as that with the Helvetii or Ariovistus in a single sentence ; 
even when he is describing such important operations as the 
siege of Avaricum or the attack on Gergovia, he leaves very 
much to the imagination of his readers ; and throughout his 
narrative he draws freely upon his own. 1 Indeed, as he p ap- 
parently wrote the entire work in less than a year, 2 * * * * it is safe 
to say that he did not* waste much time in investigation. 
Colonel Dodge's account, which, like Mr. Fowler's brief sketch, 
did not appear until the rough draff of mj^own narrative had 
been completed, is sufficientlyjull : but he too, like Mr. Froude, 
is a faithful follower of Napoleon ; and Napoleon, as 1 shall 
show, makes many serious mistakes. The colonel claims credit 
for having studied the works of “ the best recognised modem 
critics,” and for having visited “ the theatre of Caesar's cam* 
paign and his many battle-fields.” But if a wants to find 
out what can and what cannot be* known about the Gallic 
war, he must not ^shrink from the labour of checking the 

1 See my article in tli ^Westminster Review of August 1892, pp. *174-89. 

~ In a letter, dated May 3, 1878, to Mr # Hohn Skelton, FSoude says, “ I 

am reading up Caesar and his times, with a view to writing a book afyout him.” 

In a letter dated February 6, 1879, he says, ‘^Caesar’ $s in the j)ress.” The 

book was published some time before July of the same year. «■ {MarJpwood 7 $ 

Magazine , December 1894, pp. 772, 774.) 
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opinions of “the •best recoguised modern critics ” by the works 
of unrecognised scholars who have wrought diligently in the 
same field ; and, if I may be pardoned the Hibernicism, it is 
of no us«f to visit battle-fields, unless it is certain that battles 
were fought upon them. Merivale wrote before the modem 
bra of continental research had begun : he worked upon a 
scale which forbade him to describe military operations in 
detail^; and I am obliged to say that whoever compares his 
pages with the Commentaries will find that some of his most 
impressiva passages are purely fictitious. 1 # Long’s narrative, 
wfcicjg forms the bulk of his fourth volume, is very full, — too 
full perhaps in parts : but Long had a hearty conteijjpt for 
th# general reader. Moreover, his knowledge gf Gallic geo- 
graphy, although thoroughly sound, was very far frotn com- 
plete. Every student of Caesar is, indeed, under the deepest 
obligations to him ; for no man ever brought a stronger judge- 
ment to the study of the problems which Caesar left us to 
solve. He knew his ancient texts by heart : he was perfectly 
familiar with the works of such modern authorities $s d’Anville, 
Walcke^aer, Kiistow ayd von Gaoler! but c i the enormous mass 
of articles which are scattered among the transactions of the 
num<irou§ French prchieological societies and other periodical 
publications, as well as of th$ numberless monographs and 
pamphlets whigh have been published independently, and of 
the* mediaeval chronicles, which bear upon the subject, he knew 
very little. . No doubt ninety-nine hundredths of 4he printed 
matter Contained in these works are valueless : but amid the 
dross of verbiage and declamation with which too many of 
them abound there lie embedded grains of solid information. 
Moreover, since *Long wrote, Ught has* been thrown upon 
various matters, which, in his time, were obscure. 

It is i$> be wished # rather than liojfbd that the appJiling 
mass pf printed matter • which, for four centuries, has been 
accumulating round the Commentaries , may not be swelled in 

1 Seq|*pp. 127, n. 1, lg3, n. 3, infra. 
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the future by mere verbiage. If only the editors pf German 
periodicals would restrain the ardour of the emen&ators who 
inundate them with futile conjectures, they would be setting 
a good example. The Tabula Coniecturarum ^ hict Meusel 
prints at the end of his great Lexicon Gaesariannm fills thirty- 
six pages super royal octavo, closely printed in double columns ; 
and of all these conjectures those which really deserve the 
name of emendations would not fill a single page ; while those 
which have been unanimously adopted might be counted upon 
the fingers of on£*hand. In the Greek state of Locri there 
was a rule that whoever proposed a new law should do wflth 
a rop^ round his neck, and, if his proposal were rejected, should 
be strangled gn the spot. It would be a good thing if editors 
would fcombine to deal with emendators in a like spirit. Death 
would perhaps be an excessive penalty even for a bad con- 
jecture : but whoever proposed an emendation which failed 
within a certain period to win general acceptance might be 
forbidden ever to contribute to a learned periodical again. 
We hare npt yet got, nor will conjectural emendation give us, 
a final critical edition oY the Comrricntaries : but* for the 
purposes of history, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word, the text is good enough. Very few the passages in 
which it is uncertain offer a stumbling-block to the historian ; 
and those mainly in points of minute detail^ Many of the# 
geographical and other problems are now solved ; and It hope 
that I havo succeeded in contributing something to the result. 
Others, as I have tried to show, are at present insoluble, and 
must remain so unless and until fresh discoveries throw light 
upon them. But excavation, carried out regardless of cost and 
intelligently directed, has already been so 'active in France 
that I doubt whether, for the period of Caesar’s campaigns, it 
has toany surprises in* store for us. It is perhaps tonceivable 
that the future may reveal some k)%t memoijs* which may 
supplement Caesar’s own narrative. But even if ouj positive 
knowledge is not destined to be increased, we know enough* 
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already f(fr essential purposes; and the most that further 
research of happy chance can bring to light is very little in 
comparison with what has been already discovered. And 
when th? catalogue of “ programmes ” and dissertations is com- 
plete, when modern research and modern literary skill shall 
have combined to produce the final history of the Gallic war, 
the unpretending little book which Caesar wrote two thousand 
years t ago in the scanty leisure of a busy life will outlive 
them al? 

I^Douro Place, Kensington, W. 

July 23 , 1899 . 
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Whoever wishes to know all that can be known about the busts of 
Caesar should read Bernoulli's learned and beautifully illustrated 
Bomische Ikonographie. That work will tell him what busts are 
generally regarded a^ authentic : but what we really want* to know is 
which of the authentic busts offers the most faithful likeness ; a*ul 
this is what neither Bernoulli nor any one else can certainly te # il. It 
comes this, that every one must study for himself Caesar’s history, 
form his own idea of his character, and then use his own judgement ; 
and if a man d^ trusts his own judgement and finds a learned treatise 
tiresome, perhaps he might do worse than take Mr. Baring Gould for 
his guide. It is true that the author of The •Tragedy of the Caesars 
sometimes lets his imagination run away with him. He has, I think, 
idealised the character of Caesar, and read his ideal in, or rather into 
his favourite busts. But it is impossible for him to taj;e pen in hand 
without being interesting ; and, accurate or not, a man of his calibre 
cannot fail to throw light upon any subject withtwhich he deals. 

A pdHraifr which has done duty in many works on Caesar is taken 
from the colossal bust«of Najfles. ^This see/ns to me, not iiideed, as 
Mr. Baring Gould 1 thinks, characterless, but, at any rate, no true 
presentment of the character of Caesar. « The face is powerful, but 
heavy if not brutal . 2 ^ 

Mr. Warde Fowler 3 suggests that the real Caesar may be represented 
by the green basalt bust of Berlin. The breadth of skull, which 
characterises the marble bust in the British Museuni, and, in varying 
degrees, all the others, is absent from this*: but Mr. Baring Gould 4 
suggests tliat^the block of basalt which the sculptor Used may have 
been too narrow. Surely this is pushing conjecture too far. M. 
Salomon Reinaeh , 5 6 on the other hand, points out that the tyjfe of the 
basalt bust is not to be found on any of the coins of Caisar, c and that 
it is similar to the type represented in the bust of an Alexandrine 
Greek in the Imperial Museum of Vienna. Mr. .L C. Ropes , 7 indeed, 

1 The Tragedy of the Caesars, i. 3, lib. « 

2 The illustrations of this bust in Mongers Iconograplm rmnainc (tome ii.) are 
idealised. Compare them witj? Taf. xiii. in Bernoulli’s book. 

3 Classical Jleview, vii., 1893, p. 108. * 

4 The Tragedy of th e Caesars , i. 106. 

5 Gazette dcs Beaux- Arts, 3 e per., t. vii., 1892, pp. 474-6. 4 % 

6 See the beautiful illustrations of the coins in H. Cohen’s Description gtn&rale 
des numnaies da la ripublique rumarne, 1857. 

7 Scribners Mag., i., 1887, pp. 132, 135. 
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speaks of w a Inark liy which one can generally recognise the authentic 
busts of Caes%r, namely a scar or furrow on the left side of the face ” ; 
and he adds that this mark is # to be found on the bust in the British 
Museum, and also on the basalt bust. There is certainly a furrow on 
the left sicfb of the bust in the British Museum : but there is a corre- 
sponding, thougH* shorter, furrow on the right side ; and I used to 
think that both of them simply represented lines such as are to be 
seen on the faces of many men who have passed middle life. I have, 
however, since noticed that some of the coins 1 show a furrow on the 
right cheek with great distinctness. But, whatever may be the worth 
of the furrows as evidence, Bernoulli, as well as M. Reinach, questions 
the authenticity of the basalt bust ; and only an enthusiast could detect 
any similarity between it and any of the other bustf the authenticity of 
which is admitted. 

M. fteffroy, 2 the director of the ]£cole franchise de Rome, remarks 
that Signor Barracco possesses a bust of Caesar, the genuineness of 
whicjjt is proved by its bearing on the crown of the head tile star 
mentioned by Suetonius. Undoubtedly this bust wij| intended to 
represent Caesar : but what proof is there that the artist ever saw 
Caesar, or even worked with an authentic portrait before him ? If 
any one thinks this question vexatious, I beg him to suspend his judge- 
ment until he has finished reading this note. Suetonius 3 says that, on 
the occasion of the first games width Augustus held in honour of 
Julius, a comet«appeared ; that the comet was regarded as a sign that 
Caesar’s soul had been received into heaven ; and that, in consequence, 
the image of a star was* placed upon the head of liis bust. Ijjjow M. 
Geflroy cannot prove that the bust in Sjgnor Barracco’s possession is 
the very btist of which Suetonius speaks, or even a replica of it ; for it 
is probable that a posthumous bust or busts were produced with a star 
upon tjje head ; and if Signer Barracco ’s bust was posthumous, as he 
himself belicfves that it was, 4 it insist either have been a copy of an 
original or simply a work of memory* or of imagination. It was found 

tlie delta of the Nile ; and two photographs of it are reproduced in 
a- volume entitled collection Jlarrarco , by G. Barracco and W. Helbig. 
The face is covered with a Beard of about a fortnight’s growth. 5 The 
shape of the hea^.1 is strikingly different from that of tlie bust in 
the British Museum, and its relative breadth is much less ; though in 
both .the forehead, as distinguished from tlie head itself, is remarkably 
narrow. In expression the t^vo busts have hardly any resemblance. 

Mr. Baring Gould has a very high opinion of the bust in the 

1 See Bernoulli, Nos." 53 and 62, and Mommsen, JJisL <lc la monnaic rom.< t. iv. 
PL xxxii. No. 5. • 

58 Rev. a^ch., 3° ser., t. ^x., 1892, p. 256. 

3 Divas Julius, c. 88. Cf. Archa colog Uche /Critunr m xix., 1867, pp. 1 10-lj^ 

4 “ Nous pSuvons eonchiro statue dont provient notre tete fut executee 

apres la consecration de Ctfsar.” t La collection Barracco , by G. Barracco and W. 
Helbig, 1&93-4, p. • 

b The au^ors of La collection Barracco conjecture that Gacsar had let liis heard 
grow <iX a sign of mourning for Pompey, just as, according to Suetonius {Dints 
Julius , c. 67),^he did while Jfs was avenging the massacre at Aduatuca. 
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British Museum : so has Bernoulli ; 1 and, given the authenticity oi the 
bust, which is generally admitted , 2 I do not think that jmy one could 
doubt that it was the work of a sculptor who, as Mr. Baring Gould says, 
“knew Caesar and loved him,” or at least understood and admired 'him. 
But Mr. Baring Gould tells us that Mr. Conrad Dressier, the sculptor, 
who shares his admiration for the bust, has pronounced that Caesar 
could not have sat to the artist, because the extraordinary breadth of the 
skull above the ears is anatomically impossible . 3 When I read this # it 
struck me as most unlikely that a sculptor who is assumed to have 
known Caesar well would have cared to model his bust from memory, 
or that his memory would have been so defective ; and it seeiqed quite 
incredible that a sculptor frlio was capable of producing such a* work of 
art should have lacked an elementary knowledge of anatomy. I asked 
Mr. Hope Pinker, whose bust of Sir Henry Acland is a speaking 
likeness, for his opinion. It confirmed my own. Have Mj, Bering 
Gould and Mr. Dressier forgotten the bust of the youthful Augustus 
which* stands in the British Museum, within a few feet of the byst of 
Caesar ? Let^them look at it again, and I think they will admit that 
its bretdth above the ears is just as remarkable as that of its neighbour . 4 

Mr. Baring Gould considers a bust in the Louvre, of which he gives 
an illustration, as good in its way as the bust ill our national collection : 
but it seems to him to represent the militant rather than the reflective 
side of Caesar’s character . 5 To my mind the bust in the British Museum 
represents, as a bust should do, not one side of the mar’s character, but 
the whole. The bust in the Louvre Las features of the Caesarian type ; 
but tl^ expression is quite different. Mr. Dressier has remarked that, 
in default oY direct evidence, # there is no better test of the fidelity of a 
portrait than the impression which it leaves upon the rftind of an 
intelligent observer / 5 The test is obviously imperfect : but it is worth 
pages of discussion. Nor would I hesitate to apply that test, according 
to the measure of my intelligence* if only it were certain* flxat the bust 
in the British Museum is really, an authentic bust of Julius Caesar. 
But even this certainty is wanting. There is not in existence a singly 
bust of which it can be said, with absolute certainty, both that the 
sculptor intended it to be a portrait of "Caesar, and also that either 
Caesar sat for the likeness or the sculptor had personal knowledge or 
an authentic likeness to guide him. Some year? ago I*asked an 

1 “ Among those busts/’ says Bernoulli (p. 171), “which recommend themselves 
by their resemblance to the coins this is the one which most suggests Caesar.” 

2 Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, tells me that Herr Furtwangler, the 
well-known writer on classical sculpture, regards the bust as a forgery. I have not 
been able to discover any Reference to jt in those works of*Herr Furtwangler which 
are catalogued in the Museum. If the sculptor was a 4 >rgcr, he was also a genius ; 
but no forger would have thought of portraying that narrow forehead in combination 
with a broad head. 

^ The Tragedy of the Caesar, % i. 114-15. 

4 Only the other da> I saw a child, whose hejyl, extraordinarily broad, projected 
above the ears as much as that depicted by the bt.st in th$ Museum. 16. 11. 97. 
The bust is not more brachycephalic than the heads of many living Auvergnato 
and inhabitants of the department of Jura. * 

0 The Tragedy of the Caesars , i. 115. pp. 9-10. 
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eminent antlfority oh Greek and Roman sculptures whether there \yas 
any doubt $ the authenticity of* the marble bust. “ Oh ! no,” he 
answered ; “ no doubt whatever.” But he could not give me any proof. 
The* bust was once believed to ‘represent Cicero. If physiognomy is 
any index* to character, it is certain that that calm face bore no 
resemblance to Ms : bgt the conjecture, absurd as it was, would never 
have been made if there had been direct evidence that the bust was 
intended for Caesar. Evidence, however, there is none for the authen- 
ticity of this or of any one of the so-called busts of Caesar, except such 
evidence as is to be got from the study of the texts and of the coins. 
The evidence of the texts is very scanty ; and most of the coins differ 
widely among themselves. 1 Th<* contemporcfty coins which bore Caesar’s 
3 ifigy were the work of five different agents, — Aemilius Buca, L. 
Flaminius Chilo, M. Mettius, P. Sepullius Macer, and C. Cossutius 
Mafid^nus. None of them were struck before 44 b.c., the year of 
Caesar’s death. Others, known as the Voconian group, were executed 
a few years later.- In the Description of the Collection of ^'orient 
Marbles in the British Museum* it is affirmed that there is an agreement 
among the Aemiiian and Voconian coins “ which is perfectly satisfactory,” 
and that with ail of them the bust in the Museum “ exhibits a striking 
similarity.” Well, the deader should look through Cohen’s Desorption 
jdndrale des monnaies de la rpnhlique romaine , and judge for himself. 
The Aemiiian coins are numbered 15, 16, 17, and 18 on Plate ii. ; the 
Voconian 1 ai*l 2 on Plate xlii. No. 2 certainly resembles 15, 
out dilfers widely from 1 ; 17 and 18 are about as much like the 
Dthers as Gladstone wift like Beaconsfield ; and, in expression, none of 
Jie six resembles any of the busts. All that can he ssfid is that, in 
profile, tl'ftre is a general •resemblance between 15, No. 2, Nos. 2 
md 3 on Plate xvi., 3 on Plate xviii. and 4 on Plate xxxvii. ; that the 
,ype of face depicted oil these*six coins is not unlike that of the bust in 
die British* Museum ; # and that tli% lean muscular neck shown in the 
former resembles that of the latter. When one looks at different 
portraits of any well-known modern face, one can always tell at a glance 
whom they wereP intended to represent. Similarly, the portraits of 
IJueenlElizabeth, for instance, are all unmistakable. And, to go back 
'o ancient times, it does not need an expert to tell that* the busts ot 
Augustus w r ere afl intended to portray the same face. But the busts 
Df Caesar differ from each other so much in expression, and some of 
diem even in fbuture, that, although there is a certain vague “ Caesarian ” 
.ype common to all, an untrained eye, if the inscriptions were removed, 
would probably take them for portraits of different men. The con- 
clusion appears to b<^ either that most of th# sculptors were unable 

‘.o catch a likeness, or that most of them worked from memory or 

• • 

1 The face*Dii a coin in the British Museum, an i! lustration of which is gifren in 
I4r. Warde Foyer’s Caesar , is tlfht of an imbecile buffoon. 

2 E. Babelon, Uescr. hist. Sir on. des monnaies de la rtpublique, rom., 1886, 

i., p. 497, t. in, 560 ; Mommsen, Hist . de la monnaie rom., t. ii., 1870, 

y. 54fvn* !• 
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imagination, or, finally, tliat some of the busts 1 were flot meant to 
represent Caesar at all. But this much is certain : — if tlie original of 
the bust in the British Museum was not Caesar, he was a very great 
man, perhaps the noblest Roman of them all ; and who ? The experts 
cannot help us to arrive at a definite conclusion ; and for mf part I am 
content to accept as the likeness of Caesar the nobit bust -which has 
approved itself to Mr. Froude, to Bernoulli, to Mr. Baring Gould, and 
to other well-qualified judges. 1 

This bust represents, I venture to say, the strongest personality 
that has ever lived, the strongest which poet or historian, painter or 
sculptor has ever portrayed. In the profile it is impossible to detect a 
flaw : if there is one in tlie*full face, it 4s the narrowness of the forehead 
as compared with ti^ breadth of the skull. The face appears that of a 
man in late middle age. He lias lived every day of his life, and he is 
beginning to weary of the strain : but every faculty retains iP fullest 
vigour. The harmony of the nature is as impressive as its strength. 
No on%cliaracteristic dominates the rest. Not less remarkable tha^ the 
power of the ^countenance are its delicacy and fastidious refinement. 
The m%n looks perfectly unscrupulous ; or, if the phrase be apt to 
mislead, lie looks as if no scruple could make him falter in pursuit of 
his aim : but his conduct is governed by principle. Passion, without 
which, it has been truly said, there can be no genius, inspires his resolve 
and stimulates its execution : but passion, in the narrow sense, is never 
suffered to warp his action. He is kindly and tolerau. : but, to ayoid 
greater ills, lie would shed blood without remorse. “ The mild but 
inexorable yoke of Caesar,” — so Mr. Straehan-Thividson >J describes the 
ascendency To which Cicero b reluctantly submitted ; and mild inex- 
orability is apparent^in the expression of* this man. He can be a 
charming companion to men ; ami, though he is no longer young, he 
knows liow T to win the love of women* He sees facts as they are, 
accepts and makes the best of them# Knowledge of men h # as made him 
cynical : but the cynicism is dashed by humour. Look at the profile 
from the left, and you will note an expression of restrained amusement,, 
as of one who is good-naturedly observant of the weaknesses of his 
fellows. If liis outlook passes beyond iftundane things and strains 
after the unknown, he does not let us into the secre^ of his thoughts. 

1 In the besn iption of the collection of A ncient Marbles in the Jlrithh Museum 
(Part xi., pp. 39-40) it is asserted that “the general character qi the features of 
Caesar are as well known and as clearly marked as those of* any personage of 
Roman times,” and that “the features of the marble bust agree ■with them.” If 
this statement requires some qualification, it may, I think, be affirmed that the 
marble bust agrees as well as any other with the coins, and # that, as Bernoulli says, 
it is the one which “most suggests Caesar.” It is investing to compare it with 
Visconti's illustrations (in Mongez’s Iconographie romainc, t. ii.) of the Neapolitan, 
Capitoline and St-Cloud bq^ts. These three, though they differ in expression, 
represent, I feel sure, the same man. The lines # 9f the forehead irf them and in 
the British Museum bust are alike ; and there is certain resemblance in the profile 
and the shape of the head, though the jaw in the Si-Cloud l^istus squarer, and the 
chin more prominent than in the other three. The ear of the former is very like 
that of the British Museum bust, and, like it, lies very close to the head. 

2 Cicero , 1894. p. 268. * 
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But if the ordiftary observer is unable to discern that look of faith, that 
“ far-off look ” #vliich Mr. Baring Gould 1 loves to fancy that he can read 
in the expression, he cannot fail to recognise the stamp not only of will 
# and of intellect, but also of nobility. The bust represents a man of the 
world, in th# fullest meaning of the term. It alone represents a man 
such as Caesar ha# revealed himself in his writings, and as his con- 
temporaries have revealed him in theirs ; and that is why I have 
chosen it to illustrate this book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL J?OTE 

Bibliographies of Gallic history, either special or included in more 
compr&fifcnsive bibliographies, abound : but there is none, either for 
the whole period or for Caesar’s conquest, which is even approximately 
complete. I have not attempted to compile one, first because I not 
think that the task is worth performing, and secondly because such a 
bibliography, even if it were required by those who may read this*book, 
could not be completed without years of additional labour, and would 
by itself fill a small volume. Very many works which I have read are 
not mentioned in my notes, because some are either worthless or 
unnecessary for my purpose, and others only repeat arguments or 
statements for wUkh 1 had already given references ; but all those to 
which it, was necessary to # call attention are duly quoted. I found my 
way through the mazes of the subject by degrees. A singly reference 
often led tj> many others. A considerable number of works are 
enumerated under the head* of Carm? in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. From this I passed to the chapter entitled “ Sources ” in the 
late Ernest I^esj ardins’s # ( / digraph ie dc la Goulr row (vine ; C. E. Buelle’s 
Bibliographic generate des Guides , 1 8 8 (which is strong on the French, 
but very weak on the German side) ; Bibliographic des travails liiston ques 
e^archeologiques pubtydes par les society m ran tea dr la France, 1888 etc., 
by It,. 3$ Lasteyrie and E. Lefevre-Pontalis ; F. L. A. Scliweizer’s 
Handbuch der damschcn Bibliographic , 1832 ; C. H. Herrmann's Biblio- 
theca script arum dafsicoruw, 1871 ; A. Blau’s annual Bihlioftieca philo- 
logica , 1 84$ etc. ; W. Engel man n’s Bibliotheca script or am classic or um et 
Graecorum et Litfinorum, 3 880-82 ; G. Fock’s Catalogue dissertation tun 
philologicarum dassicarum , 1895 ; Bibliotheca philologica dassica published 
in Bursian's Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschrittc drr classischcn Alterthums- 
wissenschaft ; Jahresbtrichte des philolocfischcs Vercins ssu Berlin ; the 
Revue des revues et publicMions d } Academies relatives a Vantiquite ’ dassique 
(accompanying the Revue* de philologie) ; the Revue lxistoriqne , the Revue 
des questions Jiistoriques anc^ the Revue archedlogique ; O. Loreife’s 
periodical Catalogue generate etc la librairic franprise ; an article by 
Major Max Jiihns «n Reihcft £am Militar- W ochenblatt, 1883, pp. 343-86 ; 
MeuseFs^ jLea^ccm Caesaria n um, 1887-93; E. Reclus’s N our die geographic 

1 The Tragedy of the Caesars , i. 114-15. 
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univeraelle, tomes ii. and iv., the footnotes to ^ which ^ contain, many 
valuable references ; Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature ; and for 
ethnology, L’ Anthropologic, Centralblatt fur Anthropologic, Ethnologic und 
Urgeschichte , and other periodicals, devoted to the same subject, -which 1 
will be found mentioned in my essay on “The Ethnol<%y of Gaul.” 
For fear I might have overlooked any references t€ articles in foreign 
periodicals, I also worked through the back numbers of all the trans- 
actions of learned societies, French and German, which I could fmcTon 
the shelves of the gallery which they occupy in the British Museum. 


MR STOCK’S ^EDITION OF CAESAR’S GALLIC % WAP AND 
COLONEL STOFFEL’S EXCAVATIONS 

- i 

j"- * 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have lately published an 
editi&i of Caesar's Gallic War by Mr. St. George Stock. The L >ok is 
avowedly inVnded “ to treat Caesar as an historian ” ; and it is issued 
in the* form of an important work. It is not my business to review it ; 
but I think it right to point out some very gyoss errors into which the 
editor has fallen, as they tend to discredit the work, historically most 
important, of a distinguished French officer, who has done a great deal 
to illustrate the geography of Caesar’s campaigns, and are likely, if not 
corrected, to mislead the students of Oxford Univemty to whom the 
book is primarily addressed. 

M* Stock affirms in his Preface that “on the campaigns of Caesar 
the late Emperor Napoleon has probably made the largest contributions 
to knowledge.” Referring again 4, to the Emperor’s work, he speaks of 
“the magnificent maps and plans which add so much to its value.” 
Now those continental scholars who have mad<; the study of £he Com- 
mentaries the main business of Iheir lives are aware that whatever 
“contributions to knowledge” the Emperor may have made were due 
to excavation. His mistakes were made in dealing with problems for 
the solution of which he could not invoke the results of excavation. 
But when I came to examine Mr. Stock’s 'book, I found that the alleged 
discoveries*^ camps and trenches at Bourges (Avarymm), Gergovia and 
Alesia, if not also at Berry-au-Bac, had Ixieri rejected by him with con- 
tempt. The inference would seem to be that, in Mr. Stoclys opinion, a large 
number of the maps and plans whose magnificence he' extols, are purely 
imaginary, and that the officer who directed the excavations was a liar, 
— a liar rather than a fool because, if the alleged discoveries were not 
genuine, the elaborate* illustrations, with whiclMhe maps abound, of the 
“ profils ” of the trenches, must have been intentionally misleading. 

•The officer who directed the excavatic^is at Berry -au#Bac, Gergovia 
and Alesia was Colonel Stoffel, whose character and abjjity It would be 
superfluous to eulogise. The comparative Smallness otf the results which 
he professed to have achieved is a testimony to their $ genuineness. 
The Emperor never pretended that he or his collaborator had discovered 
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races of any of the caJnps which Caesar or his lieutenants made in Gaul, 
-xcept those lykicli I have mentioned, and two others, made in the 
ighth campaign, with which Mr. Stock’s hook is not concerned. He 
/as careful to point out, in his Plan of Alesia, the lacunae which existed 
n his tracing of the lines of contra vallation and circumvallation, and to 
dinit that he had ^failed dbo discover traces of 18 out of the 23 redoubts. 

.f the excavations had not been made bona fide , is it likely that these 
.dftiissions would have been made ? 

What lias Mr. Stock to say in support of his scepticism ? He was 
jssured, he tells us (p. 260^ by the secretary of the local society of anti- 
quaries that the camp traced on the Plan of Avaricum was “ a pure 
iffort of imagination.” Napoleor* himself sa$\s that the ramp “ a ete 
retrouve en partie par les fouilles.” I do not knoy whether Colonel 
‘doff el had arfything to do with these excavations. At all events, we 
iave %^hoose between the secretary’s recollection of wha*t happened 35 
years ago and the contemporary statement of Napoleon. 

Regarding the Emperor’s Plan of Gergovia, Mr. Stock delivers himself 
is follows (p. 316) : — “ That the conclusions in 4 Jules Cesar ^were arrived 
it on purely a priori grounds is indicated by the Emperor himself, who 
says in a note (vol. ii. p. 328), ‘ It is by seeking the essential conditions 
’equired for the placing of troops that Baron Staffed succeeded in finding 
the camps.’” The word ‘‘purely” only serves to reveal Mr. Stock’s 
gnorance of his subject. The conclusions were not arrived at 4 ‘ on purely 
i priori grounds^’ but were based, as I shall presently show, upon the 
esults of excavation directed by intelligent comprehension of Caesar’s 
larrative and by knowledge of military requirements. What Mr.JStock 
sneers at as “ this high a priori method ” is the one methotP which any 
sensible in (fairer would, in •the circumstances, liav* adopted. Colonel 
Stoffel, being a soldier who knew his business, reconnoitred the country 
round Gergovia, noted the on£ site which a general of ordinary good 
sense would Ifhve selecfed for his cafnp, — the site which was at once 
defensible, sufficiently near to Gergovia, and close to running water, — 
walked up to it, set his labourers to work, and found the entrenchments 
of which he was in Search. 

Finally, referring to the Emperor’s Plan of Alesia, Mr. Stock says 
(p. 296), “ Of Camp A we could discover no trace at all. 7iut I fancy 
that our labour in this direction was vain from the first, since the 
Emperor himself speaks of Camp B as the only known example of visible 
traces * of a cain^f made by Caesar. This is a tacit admission that the 
other camp was discovered by a latent process, which has played a large 
part in the construction of these plans. The fact seems to be that the 
military eye, especially ^when quickened by the* prospect of imperial 
favour, can discern things which would for ever escape the gaze of a 
civilian.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Stool? did not take the trouble to inform himself 
before levelling*tljjs grotesque insult against Colonel StoffeL “ Latent ” 
the process is if one is ignorant of the methods of excavation, but other- 
wise quite intelligible. Mr. Stock affirms, as emphatically as Napoleon 
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himself, the identity of Mont Auxois with Aleiia. Eacavations were 
unquestionably made by an army of workmen at great $xst. Does Mr. 
Stock imagine that the Emperor would have incurred this expense if 
there had been no possibility of obtaining satisfactory results ? Did it 
never occur to him that the trenches which excavation revealed were 
afterwards tilled up? What is truly coniicaj, is that he. should have 
expected to find Caesar’s works still visible, and, because he did not see 
the traces whicli excavation could alone bring to light, should lfeve 
leaped to the conclusion that Colonel Stoftel never discovered them. 

Colonel Stoffel lias written me a letter which, if Mr. Stock can 
understand a singularly lucid description, will convince him of the 
absurdity of his scepticism. Substantially, the colonel confirms my own 
preconceived notions. “ Yous desirez,” he writes, “ savoir par quelle 
methode j’ai retrouve les traces des camps que Fannie de Cesar con- 
struisit dans la guerre des Gaules. II eat necessaire de compy t.cer h 
indiquer quelques notions preliminaires. Les terrains dans lesquels 
ces c^mps furent etablis presentent, coinme tous les terrains eultiv&% 
une couche |uperieure de terre vegetale, appelee humus , laquelle varie 
d’epaisseur selon les differentes contrees, et pout avoir depuis un ou deux 



pieds jusqiva quatre ou cinq pieds et plus. An dessous de cette couche 
de terre vegetale se trouve le terrain vierge (ou le sous-sol), qui est, 
selon les contrees, ou inarneux, ou siliceux, ou {*alcaire. A Al#sia (dans 
la plaine des Laumes) e’est de la nftirne epaisse et ferme ; a Berry-au-Bac 
e’est une marne plus legere ; a la Roch e-Blanche (en face de Gergovia) 
e’est un calcaire ferme et bian<;. Lorsque, apres une # bataille, ou apres lan 
siege, 1’armee romaine quittait son camp, les habitants du*, pays • en 
detrusaient les retranchemeuts afin de pouvoir de nouveau cultiver leurs 
champs, *ils rejetaient les terres du parapet dandle fosse. Ce fosse 
etait, de la sorte, plein (Tune terre 'melange composite de terre vegetale^ 
de terre vierge, et souvent d’objets que lea soldats roipains avaient pu 
laisser sur le parapet, tels que debris d’aripes, boulets eh pierre, monnaies, 
ossements, etc. Pendant quelque temps la partie sup^ricure du foss4 
comble pr&sentait la forme AB (slightly convex), a” cause du foieonnement 
des terres ; mais avei* le temps,' et grace a la iulture de chaque ann^e, 
elles se tassaient au niveau du sol avoisinant^ce qui fait que partout 
lesw traces des camps Cesar ont dispa^i. En tout c%% la terre de 
remplissage des fosses est une terre meubli et, fait important a remarquer, 
elle reste meuble, sans jamais reprendre la <fconsista,pcf.>du terrdin vierge, 


si bien qu’ anjourd’hui, apres 2000 ans ecoules, elle se deta^he ais^ment 
a la pioche. C’est lii ce qui permet de retrouver les fosses lorsqu’om a 
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su determine^ remplhcement d’un camp. C’est la, corame vous le dites 
tres bien, la premiere condition. II fant done, avant tout, etudier le 
terrain oil on suppose que le camp dtait placd, ce qui exige une connais- 
sance parfaite dea Commentaires tie Cesar et des connaissances militaires 
spdciales. • 

“ Cela pose, voigi comment j’ai toujours proedde pour retrouver les fosses 
d’un camp. Soit ABCl5 une etendue de terrain dans laquelle je sup- 



posais place le camp qu’il s’agissait de decouvrir ; et adniettons, pour 
fixer les iddes, q%e la couche de terre vdgetale ait 70 centimetres d'epais- 
seur. Je pla^ais les ouvriers, avec ]>elles et pioches, sur plusieurs files 
fff. dans une direction perpendiculairc a un des cotes supposes d# camp, 
les ouvriers de cliaque file a 20 on 30 metres les uijp des autres. Cliacun 
d’eux etait charge d'enlever # la couche "tie humus sur deux pieds de largeur. 
Si, apres avoir enleve cette couche sur 70 centimetres de profondeur, ils 
sentaie^t quo leurs pipe, lies ftappaient un terrain resistant, e’est que 
celui-ci n’avaft jamais ete remud et qifon 

n’dthit pas sur le fosse romain. Les C f 

^mvriers continuai^nt alors a avancer, et. 
cela ta^t qu’il ne se produisait rien de 
nouveau. Mais lorsqu’ils # arrivaien t, 
sans s’en douter, sty* le fosse en xy, e’etait 
autre cliche. Alors, apres avoir enleve, 
la terre vdgdt^le jusqu’a la profondeur 
de 70 centimetre^, ils ne troirv^iient plus, 
comme preeddemment, un sol vierge re- 
sistant ; au contrail*^ ils rencontraient 
une terre meuble qui s^rletachalt facile - 
ment, ce „ qui permettfrit de suppose r 
qu’elle avaii^dtd autrefois i^mude. Je 
faisais alors d^irgir la tranclfee en lui 
donnant^ix pied^dg largeu« (Bd) au lieu 
de deux pigjis (.ry), afin que les ouvriers pussent travailler plus commode- 
men tY"et ils approfondissaient la tranchee jusquW ce qu’ils rencontrassent 
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le sol nature!. D’ailleurs on reconnaissait bientot si on* etait, oui ou 


non, sur le fosse romain ; car, si on y etait rdellement, £n distingnait 
sans peine sur les deux herds ec et fd de la tranchee, ti droite et a gauche 
des ouvriers, le profit du fosse qui se dStacliait par la couleur de la terre 
melee (celle de l’ancien para]>et) sur la couleur de terre# vierge qui 
Tencadrait. „ # 


“ Je n’ai rien vu (le. plus curieux que les profils des petits fossds du 
petit camp que j’ai mis a dceouvert sur la eollinc de la Roche- Blanelfe. 
La, la couche de terre vegetale, epaissc tout au plus de 50 a 60 centi- 
metres (si j’ai bonne memoire), repose sur un spl de calcaire di!r et blanc 
corame de la craie : aussi les fosses du camp, remplis d’une terre mdlangee 

de humus et de craie, presen- 
taient-ils des profils qui trail- 
cliaient sur la teire dont ils e- 
taient entourds aussi nett client 
que le triangle ABC ci-contre 
tranche sur le papier blanc. 
LKmpereur, qui etait venu 
visiter mes fouilles a Gergovia, 
tut tellement frappe et emer- 
veilld en voyant. ces profils, qu’il songea a achettr la colline de la Roche- 
Blanche pour les conserves 11 abandonna cette idde lorsqu’il sut que les 
habitants dedraient ne pas etre ddpossddds, et il in’ordonna de comhler mes 
Iran elides et de tout mettre dans l’e tat })rimitif. t 

u Pour en revenir aux recherches ndeessaires ]>our determiner Vemplace- 
ment (£un camp, il est a peine hesoin d’ajouter <fue quand j’etais parvenu 
a retrouver *un des points par le profit du fosse, je me bornais a en 
retrouver cinq ou si£ autres dan^ la longueur de chaque cotd, ce qui 
suffisait pour delimiter le camp et en connaitre la forme exacte, . . . 
A Alesia, les recherches out dure plus d# deux ans, parce qu’il fallait 
retrouver non settlement les traces camps, mail* encore cciles de lignes 
de contre valla tion et de cireon valuation. J’y ai employ d plus de 300 



ouvriers. Vous comprenez, Monsieur, <pie je ne puis que sour ire en 
apprenant qu’uu certain Mr. Stock se refuse i\ croire a mes decouvertesf 
. . . Lorsqu’il a visite Jes lieux, que n’a«fc-il interroge les ndmbreux 
ouvriers qua j’ai employes et dont la plupart vivenfc encore ? 11s lui 

auraient racontd les trouvailles (le toutes sortes qu’ils Imt faiths dans le 
fond des fosses, a 6,8 ou 15 pieda sous terre, ddbris d’armes, boulets, • 
monnaies par centaines, et ils lui auraient expliqu&^que ces dhjets 
n’avaient pas etc mis hi par le bon Dieu ala creation du monde.” 


As the reader mayjiave perceived, I do not af all mean to imply 
that Napoleon’s maps are all trustworthy. On The contrary, it will be 
sho^n in Part II. of thig book that some of then! are largely conjectural 
and that several are either wholly or in p^jft erroneous. * 
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PART I 






CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

TiyEE centuries before the birth of Caesar, while patrician Gallic in- 
was stPl struggling with plebeian, while both were still # eon- ° f 
tending with rival peoples for supremacy, the Gauls first battle of 
encountered their destined conquerors. For a generation or an ^ it g^ e . 
more, 1 the Celtic wanderers, whose kinsmen had already sults * 
overllowed Gijjil, crossed the Pyrenees and passed into Britain 
and into Ireland, had been pouring, in a resistless stream, 
down the passes of the Alps. They spread over Lombardy. 

They drove the Etruscans from their strongholds in the north. 

They crossed the Po, and pushed further aud further south- 
ward into Etruria itself. *At length they overthrew a Roman 388 u.c. 
army *111 the battle of the Allia, and marched unopposed 

through the Colline Gate. The story of the sack and 

burning of the city was noised throughout the civilised 
worlds yet the disaster ijself hardly affected the history of 
Rome. It probably tended to rivet the bonds of union between 
her and the otfler cities of Latium, and to strengthen her 

claim to supremacy in Italy. From time to time during the 

next century the Gauls* returned to plunder : but their 
incursions were repelled; and the champion of Italian 
civilisation was Iioyie. 

But the Roman dread of the Gauls long remained ; and Gallic 
more than #nce Rome’s egemies enlisted tlieir services against 
her. In the Hast Samqite war, one of the most crucial events of Rome 

1 Regarding the date of the Gallic invasion of Italy, aud the place from 
which tho invaders came, see pp. 548*50, infra. 

B 
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295 b.c of Roman history, Samnites, Etruscans and Gattls made a 

desperate effort to crush the rising power; anS after this 

* attempt • had been frustrated, the Etruscans once again rose 
in revolt, and their Gallic mercenaries destroyed a Roman 
army under the walls of Arretium. K was not until the 

283 b.c. Senones had in their turn been defeated and expelled 

Italy, and the Boii, who hastened to avenge them, had 
282 b.c. crushed near the lake of Yadimo, that the republic 
finally released from the fear of Gallic invasion. 

The Rom- Years passed away. Rome became mistress of the pemn- 
ans fight; su i a anc [ determined to vindicate her natural right to the 

their way ° * 

to the Po ; rich plain on her own side of the Alpine barrier. The Gauls 
offered a strenuous resistance, and even assumed the offensive. 
Reinforced by a swarm of free-lances from the valley of ^he 
upp^r Rhone, they boldly crossed the Apennines and plundered 
Etruria. The Romans were taken by surprise: but in the 
225 b.c. great battle of Telamon they checked the invasion ; and 
within two years they fought their way to the right bank of 
the Po. The Insubres on the northern side still held out : 
but before the outbreak of the second Punic war Mediolanum, 
222 b.c. or^Milan, their chief stronghold, was’ captured ; and the 
fortresses <?f Placentia and Cremona were founded, 
and con- But the work of conquest was only half completed when 
alplneGaui ® ann ^ a ^ descended into the plain, ^nd the exasperated Gauls 
218 b.c. ra Uied round him. When Rome emerged, victorious* from 
her great struggle, they knew what was in store for them, 
and made a last desperate effort to win back their liberty* 
200 b.c, Placentia was sacked, and Cremqna was invested. • The 
Roman army which marched to its relief gained a victory, 
199 b.c. but was in its turn almost annihilated by the 0 Insubres. The 
Gauls, however, could never long act together : their country- 
men beyond the Alps gave them nq help : the league of the 
northern tribes was rent by discord and treachery ; and the 
196 b.c. Insubres and Cen§mani ^ere compelled ^to accept a peace, 
which allowed them indeed to retain their constitution, but 
fotbade them to acquire the Roman citizenship.^ South of 
the Po the Boii strove frantically to hold theirs own : but in 
a series of battles their fighting men wefe Svell nigh ex- 
191 B.o. terminated : the Romans insisted upon the cession of half 
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their territory ; and on both sides of the river the survivors 
were gradually lost among Italian settlers. 

Eastward and southward and westward the empire of the Formation 
Romans Spread. They conquered Greece. They conquered 
Carthage. They conquered Spain. But between the central Province in 
an4,jthe western peninsula they had no means of communica- p^Gaui. 
tioh by land save what was afforded by the Greek colony of 
Maf;silia. • It was an entreaty from the Massiliots for protec- [Mar. 
tioj^that gave occasion to the wars which resulted in the selUes ‘^ 
formation of the Province of Transalpine Gaul ; and the 
natural willingness of the Senate to support their most 
faithful allies was doubtless stimulated by the desire to secure 
possession of the indispensable strip of coast between the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, partly also perhaps by the idea of 
creating a Greater Italy for the growing Italian population. 

In 155 B.c. the Romans stepped forward as the champions 
of Massilia against the Ligurian tribes between the Maritime 
Alps and the Rhone. The highlanders who inhabited the 
forest-clad mountains above the Riviera were crushed in a 
single campaign: after an interval of thirty years their 
western neighbours, tfie Salyes, were forced to submit ; 125 b.c. 

their seaboard, like that of the other tribes, was given to the 
Massiliots. But the Romans had come to stay. The Aedui, 
who dwelt in the Nivernaistand western Burgundy, calculated 
that tlft support of the Republic would help them to secure 
ascendency over their rivals ; and by a treaty, fraught with 123 b.c. 
unforeseen issu^ they were recognised as Friends and Allies 
of the # Roman people. The Allobroges, on the other hand, 
whose home was between the Lake of Geneva, the Rhone and^ 
the Iskre, refused to surrender the king of the Salyes, who 
had claimed their protection ; and the king of the Arverni, 
with all the hosts of his dependent tribes, marched to support 
them. Just twenty years before the birth of Caesar a great 121 b.c. 
battle was fought at the confluence, of thfr Rhone and the 
Is&re. The Gauls were beaten; and the bridges over the 
Rh6ne brok#down beneath^the multitude <Jf the fugitives. * 

This victor/waSj in thg strictest sense, decisive. The Romans 
were now piasters of the lower Rhone ; and if they were ever 
to -penetrate into Further Gaul, their base could be advanced 
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[Nar- 

boime.] 


Gaul and 
its inhabi- 
tants. 


some hundreds of miles. The Arverni, whose hejgemony had 
extended to the Rhine and the Mediterranean, Had received 
a blow from which they never recovered. 

, The Province which was now formed stretched ‘from the 
Maritime Alps to the Rhone, Succeeding consuls rapidly 
extended the frontier until it ran along the Cevennes |t^d 
the river Tarn down into the centre of the Pyrenees. The 
tribes were obliged to pay tribute ; and their subjection was 
assured by the construction of roads and fortresses. The 
heavy exactions of the conquerors provoked frequent insur- 
rections : but year by year the Provincials became steadily 
Romanised. * Roman nobles acquired estates in the Province, 
and sent their stewards to manage them. Roman merchants 
built warehouses and counting-houses in the towns ; and the 
language and civilisation of Rome began to take root . 1 
Narbo with its spacious harbour was not only a powerful 
military station, but in commerce the rival of Massilia. 
Meanwhile events were paving the way for the conquest of 
the great country that stretched beyond the Ijhbne and the 
Cevennes to the Rhine and the Atlantic Ocean. 

«^The aspect of this region was, of course, very different 
from that*of the beautiful France with which we aye familiar. 
The land of gay cities, of picturesque old towns dominated by 
awful cathedrals, of corn -fields and vineyards and sunny 
hamlets and smiling chateaux, was then covered irf many 
places by dreary swamps and darkened by huge forests. 
Gaul extended far beyond the limits of modern France, in- 
cluding a large part of Switzerland, Alsace and Lorraine, 
JJelgium and southern Holland. The people were divided 
into three groups, differing in race, language, manners and 
institutions. Between the Garonne and the Pyrenees were the 
Aquitani, of whom certain tribes < were akin to the Iberians 
of Spain. North-east of the Seine and the Marne, in the 
plains of Picardy? Artois. and Champagqe, on the mist-laden 
flats of the Scheldt and the lower Rhine and in the vast 
forest of the Ardennes, dwelt the Belgae, who may have 
partially mixed and were continually at war with their 
German neighbours. The lowlands of Switzerland, Alsace 

1 Cicero, Pro . Fonteio , 11. 
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and Tranche Comt6, the great plains and the uplands of 
central France, and the Atlantic seaboard, were occupied by 
the Celtae. 

Moddhi science, however, has established a more detailed Ethnology 
classification. Neither in Aquitania nor in Geltica nor in ofGaul ‘ 
tke land of the Belgae were the people homogeneous. To 
what era is to be assigned the first appearance of man in 
Gaul, is Still a disputed question. Some ethnologists affirm 
that even in the tertiary epoch, more than a million years 
ago, the country round Aurillae was inhabited by men, if 
men they can be called, who wrought for themselves flint 
implements which remain as their sole memorial. 1 2 Even 
after the close of that period our own country was still part 
of the continent, and the great ice-age had not yet begun. 
Thenceforward uncertainty disappears. In the quaternary 
epoch came the palaeolithic races, whose existence is attested 
not only by their weapons but by their own remains. These 
men maintained themselves in Gaul during the second inter- 
glacial epochytand sheltered in caves throughout the countless 
centuries in which tfye glaciers were spreading and receding 
and spreading again over the uplands of central Eur?m“ 
Earliest <rf all were tl\e Neanderthal, or, as they are some- 
times called, the Canstadt race, with their low brutish fore- 
heads and huge beetling* brows, whose skeletons have been 
found* in thh basin of the Meuse and between the valley of 
the Rhine and Auvergne. Towards the close of this epoch 
Appeared the 4 Jawn of pictorial art. From the caves of La 
Madefaine and Les Eyziesr in the basin of the Dordogne have 
been recovered jbusks of mammoths and horns of reindeer, 
engraved with likenesses of horses, of fish and of men. 3 The 
palaeolithic races were all dolichocephalic : their heads, that 
is to say, were long in pit)portion to their breadth ; and the 

1 See A. Bertrand, Gaule avant les Gaulois , 2%d ed., 1891, pp. 31-52 ; 

A. H. Keano, Ethnology , 2nd ed., 1896, pp. 91-2 ; and, for a full discussion of 
the whole sulyect of this and the next three parag^iphs, my essay on “jfhe 
Ethnology of Gaul” (pp. 245-3S2, infra). 

2 See J. Geikte, The Great I$c Age, 3rd od., 1894, pp. 577-84, 608, 612, 

684-5, 687, 689-90, *But see also p. 823, infra. 

3 See the illustrations in Bertrand’s La Gaule avant les Gaulois , pp. 84, 

87-91, 93-5, 102. 
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same characteristic is found in the skulls of the tall Cro- 
Magnon race, and of the slender stunted people of THomme 
Mort, who, though they may have been descended from the 
older inhabitants, belonged to the neolithic age. Both of 
these peoples, who are called after the caverns in which the 
first specimens were found, appear to have been diffused over 
the length and breadth of Gaul. But as the new epoch 
advanced, new races began to appear ; and the invaders 
who came from the east, and gradually subdued the feebler 
aborigines, were characterised by brachycephaly, or great 
breadth of skull. Among the neolithic peoples were some 
whose chiefs erected dolmens, or vast structures of stone, to 
cover the sepulchres of their dead. It is believed by some 
ethnologists that the dolmen-builders belonged, in part, to 
the fair, blue -eyed, African race, known as the Tamahu, 
whose features were portrayed in Egyptian wall-paintings 
more than three thousand years ago ; while others hold that 
the great majority of them came from the north and east, 
and were identical with the Ligurians, who in historical 
times were apparently confined within the limits of the 
rr Mern Provence. The dolmens are not all of one pattern : 
some of them contained implements t of bronze as, well as of 
flint ; and the skeletons which have been found in them 
belong to more than one race. The era in which they were 
constructed was marked by considerable commercial activity ; 
for some of them have yielded ornaments of jade and 
turquoise, which must have been imported into Gaul. The 
huge stone monuments which Caesar doubtless saw when his 
legions entered Brittany were only one of many groups which 
extended along the coast from the Pyrenees to the Channel, 
and were scattered over central Gaul : but not a single 
dolmen has been found on Gallic soil east of the great barrier 
formed by the Jura and the Vosges . 1 The neolithic races 
were of manifold ; cypes : but it has beer suggested that the 
latest were the sturdy, ,dark, round-headed people whose 
descendants still form the mass of the population not only of 
France, but also of southern Germany. Probably this type, 

1 Bertrand has published a map showing the distribution oT the Gallic 
dolmens. See La Gaule avani les Gaulois , 1891, p. 128. 
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which somg ethnologists call the “ Auvergnat ” and others 
the “ Ligujian,” summed up the characteristics of divers 
intermingled groups. 

The Earliest inhabitants of Gaul about whom history has 
anything to tell weie the Iberians, who dwelt between the 
Rhone and the Pyrenees. The “ Iberian question ” is one of 
the problems which amuse and baffle ethnologists ; for there 
can be little doubt that in the land which belonged to the 
Iberians of history, in Spain as well as in southern Gaul, 
there prevailed two forms of speech, — Basque and the un- 
couth, undeciphered language in which were engraven the 
so-called Iberian inscriptions. But the researches of anthro- 
pologists would seem to show that, if the Iberians were not 
one race, the bulk of them were small and dark, and were 
akin to the neolithic people of rHomine Mort. On 41ieir 
east dwelt the Ligurians, small and dark like them, and, as 
some believe, an offshoot from the same stock, though others 
insist that they were the purest representatives of the 
round-headed “ Auvergnat ” type. According to the ancient 
geographers, the lai yl which belonged to them in Gaul was 
the mountainous tract between the Rhone, the Durance* :s*id 
the Cottkm and Maritime Alps : but Ligurians were mingled 
with Iberians on the west of the Rhone ; and it is certain 
that in Caesar’s tiny* Liguria, as well as the land of the 
Iberians, was also peopled by the descendants of Celtic 
invaders. It was perhaps in the eighth century before 
Idle Christian era that the tall fair Celts began to cross 
the Rhine 1 : but it is •unlikely that even these invaders 
were homogenous ; and those to whom belonged the 
characteristics which the ancient writers associated with the 
Gallic or Celtic type may have been accompanied by the 
descendants of aliens wha had joined them during their long 
sojourn in Germany. Successive swarms spread over the 
land, partly subduing and mingling with* the descendants of 
tlie palaeolithic peoples and of their neolithic conquerors, partly 
perhaps driving them i»t# the mountainous tracts. Physic- 
ally, they reqgmtyled tfce.tall fair Germans whom Caesar and 
Tacitus .describe : but they differed from them in character 

1 See p. 823. 
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and customs as well as in speech. And although the tumuli , 
in which remains of their dead have been discovered, contain 
implements of iron, 1 there are writers who maintain that the 
earliest hordes had begun to arrive in neolithic tim'es. The 
Belgic Celts were the latest comers ; and among the Belgae 
of Caesar’s time the aboriginal elements were comparatively 
small. If Caesar was rightly informed, the languages of the 
Belgae and the Celtae were distinct. Both, it is heedless to 
say, were Celtic, and the difference may not have been great ; 
for if a Goidelic dialect was spoken anywhere in (biul, the 
vestiges of Gallic that remain belong to the Brythonic 
branch of the Celtic tongue. In Aquitania the natives 
remained comparatively pure, arid formed a separate group, 
which, in Caesar’s time, stood politically apart from the 
Celtae as well as from the Belgae. They are generally 
spoken of as an Iberian people : but the name is misleading. 
The conquering Celts, as the evidence of nomenclature shows, 
had penetrated, though probably in sum 11 numbers, beyond 
the Garonne ; and evidence supplied by recent measurements 
of the heads of living inhabitants appears to show tliut in 
CQ^tgrin parts of Aquitania the “ Auvergnat ” element was 
considerable. Biit it is certain that the Celtic language was 
not generally spoken in Aquitania ; and the Iberian type 
was sufficiently conspicuous to give r some colour to the 
popular theory. 1 

Thus when Caesar entered Gaul, the groups whom he 
called Belgae, Celtae and Aquitani were each a medley of 
different races. The Belgae were 4/he purest and the* least 
civilised of the three; and both in Belgic and in Celtican 
Gaul the Celtic conquerors had imposed their language upon 
the conquered peoples. Even in a political sense, the 
Belgae and the Celtae were not separated by a hard and fast 
line ; for the Celtican tribes of the Carnutes were among the 
clients of the Belgic Remi, while on the other hand the 
Celtican Aedui claimed supremacy over the Belgic Bellovaei. 
B&fc if not scientihcally complete, the grouping hdopted by 

1 A map showing the distribution of the- tvrnuli Ijoth in Belgic and in 
Celtican Gaul will be found in M. Bertrand’s Archtologie ccltique et gaulorn , 
2nd ed., 1889, p. 264. See my essay on “The Ethnology of Gaul,” pp. 284, 300. 
infra . 
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Caesar was sufficient for tiie purpose of his narrative. Just 
as a modern conqueror, without troubling himself about 
recondite questions of ethnology, might say that the people of 
Great BAtain were composed of Englishmen, Scotchmen and 
Welsh, so Caesar, knowing and caring nothing about ethnical 
subdivisions, divided the people of Gaul into Belgae, Celtae 
and Aquitani. 

But who would be content with the mere knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of the races, more or less inter- 
mingled, of which a people was composed ? Measurements 
of skulls, tables of stature, diagrams illustrating tints of liair 
or of complexion, — these things have their ust-*s ; but they 
leave our curiosity unsatisfied. Even the arrows and the 
harpoons that have been found in the caves of Perigord and 
the Dordogne, the pottery, the tools and the ornaments 4hat 
have been taken from the dolmens to enrich the museums of 
France, have only enabled the most diligent of antiquaries to 
piece together an outline of the culture of palaeolithic and 
neolithic mei* They limited and fished ; they domesticated 
animals; they learnqjl to sow and reap and grind their corn; 
they tried to propitiate the spirits with which their imagina- 
tion peopled the lakes qnd springs. 1 All this we know : but 
when the races have amalgamated into the three groups of 
Belgae, Celtae and # Yqmtani, and the epoch of Roman 
conquest is •approaching, we desire to know more. What 
manner of men were the inhabitants of Gaul? Jf this 
(fues ti on can answered, the answer can only come from a 
mind Subtle and powerful* no less than well-informed. Every 
man lias his owy character. Yet, with all the idiosyncrasies 
which distinguish them one from another, Yorksliiremen 
have a common type of character which differentiates them 
from the men of Kent : •Englishmen have a common type 
which differentiates them from Scotsmen ; and finally 
Englishmen and Scotsmen have something in common, which, 
in the eyes of foreign observers, differentiates the people of 
Great Britain, morally *$nd intellectually", from the otlier 
nations of tl^j ejtrth.' % IJor in our own, as in other lands, 

} See A. Bertrand, La religion des Gaulois, 1897, pp. 191-3, 268-9. and J. 
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 1888, pp. 105-6. 
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long association, intermarriage, the prolonged „ influence of 
common conditions of life have given to originally distinct 
groups, without destroying the individuality of any, a 
common recognisable, if indefinable, mental, and even' physical, 
type. To some, though for obvious Reasons a less degree, 
the same causes must have operated in Gaul. Setting aside 
the Aquitani, of whom Caesar had little to tell, and perhaps 
also the Belgae, the medley of peoples whom ' he called 
“ Galli ” had probably so far coalesced that they had acquired 
certain common traits of character. Perhaps when he 
described the features of the Gallic temperament which had 
most impressed him in the course of the war, he took little 
note of the lowest class, the cultivators and the shepherds, 
who had little to do with political life : but we can hardly 
suppose that his remarks applied only to the ruling class or 
to the purer Celts . 1 To attempt the portrayal of national 
character is often as misleading as it is tempting : but guided 
by Caesars observations, we cannot go far astray even if we 
do not go very far. The Gauls were an interesting people, 
enthusiastic, impulsive, quick-witted, versatile, vainglorious 
aod ostentatious, childishly inquisitive, rash, sanguine and 
inconstant, arrogant in victory and despondent an defeat, 
submissive as women to their priests, impatient of law and 
discipline, yet capable of loyalty to a strong and sympathetic 
ruler. 

The Gallic peoples had all risen far above the condition 
of savages ; and the Celticans of the interior^many of wholn 
had already fallen under Koman - influence, had attained a 
certain degree of civilisation and even of luxury. Their 
trousers, from which the Province took its name of Gallia 
Braccata, and their many-coloured tartan shirts and cloaks 
excited the astonishment of theft* conquerors. The chiefs 
wore rings and bracelets and necklaces of gold ; and when 
those tall fair-hailed warriors rode forth *to battle with their 
helmets wrought in the shape of some fierce beast’s head and 

surmounted by nodding plumes, .their chain armour, their 

♦ 

1 See especially B, G ., ii. 1, § 3 ; iii. 19, § 6 ; iv. 5, §§ &*3, ?8, § 3 ; yii. 20-21 ; 
and compare Strabo, Gcogr. , iv. 4, §§ 2-6. I am not sure whether Caesar’s 
remarks apply to the Belgae, 
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long buckles and their huge clanking swords, they made a 
splendid show. Walled towns or large villages, the strong- 
holds of the various tribes, were conspicuous on numerous 
hills. The plains were dotted by scores of open hamlets. 
The houses, built of 'timber and wicker-work, were large and 
well-thatched. The fields in summer were yellow with corn. 
Roads ran from town to town. Rude bridges spanned the 
rivers ; and barges, laden witli merchandise, floated along 
them. Ships, clumsy indeed but larger than any that were 
seen on the Mediterranean, braved the stones of the Bay of 
Biscay and carried cargoes between the ports of Brittany and 
the coast of Britain. Tolls were exacted on thd goods which 
were transported on the great water-ways ; and it was from 
the farming of these dues that the nobles derived a large 
part of their wealth. Every tribe had its coinage ; and? the 
knowledge of writing, in Greek and in Roman characters, 
was not confined to the priests. The Aeduans were familiar 
with the plating of copper and of tin. The miners of 
Aquitaine, of* Auvergne and of the Berri were celebrated for 
their skill. Indeed jn all that belonged to outward prosperity 
the peoples of Gaul had made great strides since, their kins- 
men first fcame in contact with Rome. 1 • 

But the growth of material prosperity had not been 
matched by true national progress. The Aquitani, indeed, 
the maritiifie tribes and the Belgae were untouched by 
foreign influences : but the Oelticans of the interior had been 
6nfeebled by ^gpntact with Roman civilisation. Much non- 
sense*has been written about the enervating effect of luxury. 
Its effect, however, when it is suddenly introduced among a 
half-civilised people, is quite different from its effect when it 
is a natural growth. The Gauls had lost the strength of 
barbarism, and had not gained the strength of civilisation. 
They had once, as Caesar remarked, been more than a match 

1 Livy, vii. 10, xxxviii. 17 ; Virgil, Aen viii. 660, 662 ; Propertius, iv. 10, 
43 ; Tacitus, £Tist . , ii. 20 ; Strabo, Geogr . , iv. 4, § 3 ^Diodorus Siculus, v.^8, 
30 ; Caesar, B. G ., i. 18, §§ 3-4, if. § 6, vii. 34, § 3, etc. ; Diet. arch, dc la Gaulc , 
i. 450 and illustrations pcMg i • J. G. Bulliot and H. de Fontenay, Vart de 
VtmailUric chez Us Eduens , 1875 : Desjardins, Gfogr. dc la Gaale rom ii. 566- 
70 ; Journal des Savants, 1880, pp. 45, 52-3, 76-8 ; Revue des Deux Mondes 
1881, p. 783; Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. xvi., 1867, pp. 69-72. 
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for the Germans: but enervated by imported luxury, and 
cowed by a succession of defeats, they no longer pretended 
to be able to cope with them. 

Their poli- Their constitution was of course based upon the tribe . 1 

sodafor- Each tribe had its council of elders, and had once had its 

ganisation. king : but in certain tribes the king was now superseded by 
an annually elected magistrate ; while in others perhaps the 
council kept the government to itself. A rule which’ prevailed 
among the Aedui illustrates the jealousy which was felt of 
monarchical power. In that state the chief magistrate, who 
was known as the Vergobret, was forbidden to stir beyond 
the frontiers of the country, from which it may be inferred 
that it was not lawful for him to command the host. The 
executive was generally weak. Like the Anglo-Saxon thanes 
and the Norman barons, the nobles surrounded themselves 
with retainers, — loyal followers or enslaved debtors: 1 ' and 
none but those who became their dependents could be sure 
of protection. On the other hand, none but those who were 
strong enough to protect could bo sure of obedience. The 
oligarchies were no more secure than the monarchs whom 
they had supplanted. These men or their descendants 
sullenly plotted u for the restoration of their dynasties, and, 
reckless of the common weal, they were in the mood to grasp 
the hand even of a foreign conqueror, and reign as his 
nominees. Here and there some wealthy noble, like Pisi- 
stratus in Athens, armed his retainers, hired a hand of 
mercenaries, won the support of the populace by eloquence 
and largess, and, overthrowing the feeble oligarchy, usurped 
supreme power. The populace were perhaps beginning to have 
some glimmering of their own latent strength : but there 
is no evidence that anywhere they had any definite political 
rights. The Druids and the nobles or, as Caesar called 
them, the knights, enjoyed a monopoly of power and considera- 
1 , 

1 Sir Henry Maine ( Early Hist, of Institutions, 1875, p. 30) speaks of 
“Caesar’s failure to note the natural divisions of the Celtic tribesmen, the 
families and septs or sub-tribes.” See, however, F. de Coulanges, IHst des inst. 
pol. de Vanriemie France, — Iff Gaule rom ., 1891, ry. 8-9, and pp. 519*21, infra, 

a B . (L, i. 18, §§ 4-5 ; ii. 1, §4 ; vi. 11, § < 13, 1*2, 15 ; vii. 40, § 7. * Of.’ 

F. de Coulanges, Hist, des inst. pol. de Vancienne France, — la Gnule torn., 
pp. 37-8. 
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tion : 1 the bulk of the poorer freemen, ground down by taxa- 
tion and strangled with debt, had no choice but to become serfs. 

And if in individual tribes there was anarchy, want of 
unity was the bane of them all. It was not only that 
Belgian and Aquitaman and Celtican were naturally distinct. 
T]iis distinction might have been as readily overcome as that 
between English and Scotch and Welsh. But the evil was 
more deeply seated. It is of course true that disunion is the 
normal condition of half civilised peoples. The Old English 
tribes showed no genius for combination : it was the strong 
hand of an Egbert, an Edgar, an Athelstan, that laid the 
foundations of the English kingdom. Nor was*the kingdom 
united, except in the loosest sense, even on the eve of the 
Norman Conquest. If Harold was formally king over all 
England, his subjects felt themselves Yorkshire! non or men 
of Kent rather than Englishmen. Moreover, the circum- 
stances of the Gauls were peculiarly unfoitunate. Their 
patriotism, if it was latent, was real: they were proud of 
what their fathers had achieved in war ; and the sense of 
nationality was stirring in their hearts. If they had been 
unmolested or had been exposed to attack only from a single 
enemy, it # seems probable that a Vercingetwrix would have 
welded them into an united nation. But menaced as they 
were by the Germans on •the one hand and by the Romans 
on tii0 otliep, their tendency to disunion was increased. This 
much we may safely conclude, — that the Gauls were not 
well fitted for developing from their own resources a coherent 
polity If the Englishman was provincial and unpatriotic, 
the Gaul was factious and impracticable. Much glib general- 
isation has been* hazarded regarding the hypothetical defects 
of the Celtic character : hut only a very rasli or a very dis- 
cerning historian would undertake to say how far the evil 
was due to circumstances, how far to an inherited strain. 

5 Sir Henry Maine \Early Hist, of Institutions , p. 29) holds that the 
JJquites, or Chiefs, though to some extent they weje a class apart, did jmt 
stand in such^lose relation to o#e another as they stood to the various septs or 
groups over whic% they pre^ded. He bases his criticism of Caesar’s account 
of the Gallic instRuticfhs, which* he thinks, “ is accurate as far as it goes,” but 
“errs in omission of detail,” upon “the evidence concerning a Celtic com- 
munity which the Brehou tracts supply.” 
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Organism and environment are for ever acting and reacting 
upon one another. While, however, it is foolish to pass 
sweeping judgements upon a people, of whom, except during 
the few years that preceded the loss of their independence, 
we have only the scantiest knowledge, dt would be a great 
mistake to leap to the conclusion that, in political capacity, 
one race is as good as another. What aptitude for self- 
government or for stable government of any kind the 
descendants of the Gauls 1 have exhibited during the past 
century, is known to all the world. No one would deny 
that the Greeks were endowed with a genius for art and 
literature which their environment doubtless helped to 
develop ; and it may be that the Celts were but poorly en- 
dowed with political talent, and that circumstances had helped 
to stunt its growth. The important fact is, explain it as we 
may, that the tribal rulers of Gaul had not achieved even 
that initial step towards unity which the kings of Wessex, 
Mercia and Northumberland achieved when they swallowed 
up the petty kingdoms of the heptarchic periods Or perhaps 
it would be more true to say that, when the Romans first 
established themselves on the west of the Alps, the Arvernian 
king had achieved that step ; but that first his jdefeat on 
the banks of the Rhone, and afterwards the revolution which 
subverted the royal power, had bnoken his supremacy and 
dealt a fatal blow to the political developmeixt of •Gaul. 
There, as in Latium. the downfall of the monarch inevitably 
weakened the power of the tribe ; and the oligarchies, if 
they had the power, were not granted the time to woik out 
their own salvation. Individual tribes, such as the Aedui 
and the Sequani, did indeed achieve some sort of supremacy 
over their weaker neighbours. There were leagues of the 
Belgae, the Aquitani and the maritime tribes. But supre- 
macy had not hardened into sovereignty ; 2 and the leagues 

i 

1 To avoid possible misconception, I ought perha]& to say that I use the 
word ‘‘Gauls*’ in the ^ider sense in which Caesar used it, — meaning the 
inhabitants of Gaul, without distinction of race*, who formed the great majority 
of the ancestors of the French people. * 

* 2 Certain “client” tribes appear to have pa : ld 'tribute fc.nd'Ykndercd military 
service. But hegemony was not firmly grasped, and client tribes transferred 
their allegiance from one overlord to another. See pp. 528-9. 
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were loose, occasional and uncertain. If some powerful 
baron, stimulated by ambition or impressed by the evils of 
disunion, succeeded in clutching the power of a Bretwalda, 
he was forthwith suspected by his brother nobles of a design 
to revive the detested monarchy, and was lucky if he escaped 
thp stake. The country swarmed with outlawed criminals, 
who had fled from justice, and exiled adventurers, who had 
failed to execute coups d’ttaL N obles and their clients lived 
sword in hand ; and hardly a year passed without some petty 
war. Every tribe, every hamlet, nay every household was 
riven by faction. One was for the Romans Snd another for 
the Germans : one for the Aedui and another for the 
vSequani : one for a Divitiacus and another for a Dumnorix ; 
one for the constitutional oligarchy and another for the 
lawless adventurer. All, in short, were for a party; 
none was for the state . 1 

“ ’ AircoXofieO^ av” said Themistocles, “el pi) aircoXopeOa” : 2 
like the English, whom the Normans chastened, the Gauls 
needed the discipline of foreign conquest. 

Yet in Gaul, as in England before the Norman Conquest, The Druids, 
there was one influence which tended to make every nu\^ 
feel that he and his fellows belonged to on^ nation, — com- 
munity of religion. Local superstitions doubtless flourished 
side by side with the official cult ; but Druidism, which 
recognised amd regulated them all, was the religious force 
which affected the destiny of the people. The question of 
tl*e origin and affinities of Druidism has given rise to super- 
abundant speculation, wlijpli has led to no certain result. 

Caesar was informed that the system was believed to have 
been imported from Britain. At all events, there is no 
evidence that it was known to the Celts of Cisalpine Gaul ; 
nor is it certain that in Transalpine Gaul it existed outside 
the limits of the region which was inhabited by the “ Celtae.” 
Scholars , 8 whose opinion carries weight* accept Caesar's 
statement, and hold that the Druids had entered Gaul at a 
comparatively recent date^and had established their priestlf 

1 See various Nfctes in Par^I., Section IV. 

3 “ We should ffkve teen unddhe if we had not been undone." Plutarch, 
Themistocles , 29. 

3 E,y, M. Alexandre Bertrand. 
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supremacy without extirpating the superstitions of the older 
races. From the study of the remains of certain typical 
Gallic fortresses they have inferred that the Druids created a 
school of architecture, and from the laconic statement of a 
Greek writer 3 that they were the great civilisers of Gaul. 
Other scholars of equal eminence 1 2 maintain that the Celtic 
conquerors, holding a creed which had much in common with 
that of the Romans, found Druiuism existing in*>Gaul, and 
that Druidism was strong enough to secure terms, and 
finally to make itself supreme. But all that we know for 
certain about trie Gallic branch of this strange hierarchy we 
learn from *the brief notices of Caesar and other ancient 
writers ; and Caesar has told us all that was essential for 
the subject of his narrative. The Druids formed a corpora- 
tion, admission to which was eagerly sought : tiny jealously 
guarded the secrecy of their lore ; and full membership was 
only obtainable after a long novitiate. They were ruled by 
a pope, who held oflice for life; and sometimes the succession 
to this dignity was disputed by force of arm^. They were 
exempt from taxation and from service in war. They had, 
$£ the priests of a rude society always have, a monopoly of 
learning. The** ignorance and superstition of tluj populace, 
their own organisation and submission to one head gave 
them a tremendous power. The education of the aristocracy 
was in their hands. The doctrine which theymiost strenu- 
ously inculcated was that of the transmigration of souls. 
“ This doctrine,” said Caesar, “ they regard as the most 
potent incentive to valour, because it inspires a contempt for 
death .” 3 They claimed the right of deciding questions of 
peace and war. Among the Aedui, if riot among other 
peoples, at all events in certain circumstances, they exercised 
the right of appointing the chief magistrate. They laid 
hands on criminals, and, in their default, even on the 
innocent, imprisoned them in monstrous idols of wicker-work, 
and burned them alive as a sacrifice to the gods. They 

1 Timagenes, quoted by Ainmianus Marcellinqs, xv. 9, §&4, 8. 

2 E.g. Professor liliys, Celtic Britain , <2nct ed., pp. 67-9 ; Celtic 

Heathendom , 1888, pp. 105-6, etc. 

» B. G. t vi. 14, § 5. 
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practically monopolised both the civil and the criminal 
jurisdiction ; and if this jurisdiction was irregular, if they 
had no legal power of enforcing their judgements, they were 
none thS less obeyed Every year they met to dispense 
justice in the great jfllain, above which now soar the spires of 
Chartres cathedral. Those who disobeyed their decrees were 
excommunicated ; and excommunication meant exclusion 
from the ^ivil community as well as from communion in 
religious rites . 1 One religious custom, of which Caesar him- 
self witnessed examples, suggests an interesting question. 
When the warriors of a Gallic tribe had made a successful 
raid, they used to sacrifice to Toutates, whom Caesar recog- 
nised as the counterpart of Mars , 2 a portion of the cattle 
which they had captured : the rest of their booty they 
erected in piles on consecrated ground. It rarely happened 
that any one dared to keep back part of the spoil ; and the 
wretch who defrauded the god, was punished, like Achan , 3 by 
a terrible death. Along with Druidism there prevailed, at 
least among tfie Celtic conquerors, the worship of divinities 
which appeared to CJaesar to resemble those of Greece and 
Rome ; and it seems probable that the Druids had sanctioned, 
in order control tliq polytheism which was not part of 
their original creed . 4 

1 See#pp. 53^6. The latest theories about Druidism are to be found in 
La religion ties Gaulois (1897), by the veteran French scholar, M. Alexandre 
Bertrand, who has devoted his life to the study of the prehistoric antiquities 
a»d the early history of his own country. The conjectures in which his book 
aboundsmre supported by arguments drawn from a wide knowledge of coins, 
megalithie and other monuments, as well as from a study of classical and Irish 
texts : they are some^mes convincing, and always interesting and ingenious. 
The book was ably reviewed by M. Salomon Reinach in the Jlevue archeologique, 
xxxii., 1898, pp. 451-2. 

2 See Corpus Inscript ionivm Latina rum , vol. vii. ISTo. 84. M. R. Mowat lias 

proved {Bull. Epigr i. 62-8) that Esus, the Gallic deity who is generally 
identified with Mars, is to be identified with the Roman god, Silvanus. See 
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom m pp. 44, 49, 64-5. • 

3 lb., pp. 49-50. 

4 B . G. t vi. J3, § 4, 16, § 3, 17, §§ 3-5. M. Bertrand insists {La religion 
Gaulois , p. 340) that the worship of the threo chief Gallic deities, Toutates, 
Taranis and Esus^sec Lucai^V Pharsalia, i. 444-6), “ne pendtra pas dans les 
contrdes oil les drmdes ctominaient,” that is to say, the land of the Celtae : but 
on page 354 he modifies this assertion ; and his own work furnishes proof that 
monuments of the worship in question have been discovered in numerous 
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But though religion might perhaps foster the idea, it 
invasions could not supply the instant need of political union. Over 
cimbri and vast wooded plains of Germany fierce hordes were roam- 
Teutoni. ing, looking with hungry eyes toward^ the rich prize that 
lay beyond the Rhine. Moreover, the* danger of Gaul was 
the danger of Italy. The invader who had btoi attracted 
by “ the pleasant land of France ” would soon look south- 
ward over the corn-fields, the vineyards and the olive-gardens 
of Lombardy. When Caesar was entering public life, men 
who were not yet old could remember the terror which had 
been inspired by the Cimbri and Teutoni, — those fair-haired 
giants who "had come down, like an avalanche, from the 
unknown lands that bordered on the northern sea. They 
descended into the valley of the Danube. They overthrew a 
113 b.c. Roman consul in Carinthia ; crossed the Rhine and threaded 
the passes of the Jura; and overran the whole of Oeltican 
109 b.c. Gaul. Four years after their first victory, they defeated 
another consul in the Province. Then they vanished : but 
four years later they reappeared ; and two more armies were 
105 b.c. destroyed on the banks of the Rhone. The panic-stricken 
Italians dreaded another Allia : but, while Italy lay at their 
mercy, the CimWi turned aside; and when, after three years’ 
wandering in Spain and Gaul, they rejoined the Teutoni and 
the two swarms headed for the south, Marius was waiting for 
them on the Rhone, and his brother consul in Cmlpin# Gaul. 
Once more the host divided ; and while the Teutoni encountered 
Marius in the neighbourhood of Aix, the Cimbri threaded the 
Brenner Pass, and descended the Gilley of the Adige. v The 
102 b.c. ghastly appellation of the Putrid Plain commemorated the 
slaughter of the Teutoni : the Cimbri were annihilated at 
101 b.c, Vercellae, near the confluence of the Sesia and the Po. 1 

But if this danger had been .averted, the movements of 
the other German peoples might well cause anxiety. Press- 
ing resolutely onward, they fought theij: way through the 
outlying Celtic territory, up to the right bank of the 

districts of the land of the Celtae, namely ir^thc departments of Allier, 
Charente-Inferieure, Cote-d’Or, Doubs, Indi%, Maine-£t-Lo1ve, Puy-de*D6me, 
Saone-et- Loire, Seine and Vosges. 

1 See pp. 551*6. 
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Upper Rhine. Some years before the conspiracy of 71 b.c. 
Catiline 1 an opportunity was afforded them of making good 
their footing in the heart of Gaul. A bitter enmity had for 
many yeUfcrs existed between the rival tribes of the Aedui 
and the Scquani. The Aedui were the stronger ; and they 
enjoyed the countenance of Rome. The Sequani hired the invasion of 
aid of a German chieftain, Ariovistus, who crossed the Rhine novis Ub * 
with fifteen thousand men. They were enchanted with the 
country, its abundance and its comparative civilisation ; and 
fresh swarms were attracted by the good news. After a 
long struggle the Aedui were decisively beaten, and had to 
pay tribute and give hostages to their rivals. • Their chief 
magistrate, the famous Druid, Divitiacus, went to Rome and 
implored the Senate for help. He was treated with marked 
distinction, made the acquaintance of Caesar, and discussed 
religion and philosophy with Cicero: 2 but the Senate did 
not see their way to interfere on his behalf. All that they 61 B -c- 
did was to pass a vague decree that whoever might at 
any time be Governor of Gaul should, as far as might be 
consistent with his .duty to the republic, make it his 
business to protect the Aedui and the other allies of th* 

Roman people. Meanwhile the Sequani h,*d found that 
their ally was their master. He was not going to return to 
the wilds of Germany ^vlitsu lie could get a fertile territory 
for th5 asking. He compelled the Sequani to cede to him 
the northern portion of Alsace. At length they and their 
Gfillic allies, including, as it should seem, even the Aedui, 
mustered all tlieir forces* and made a desperate effort to 
throw off the yoke : but they sustained a crushing defeat ; GO b.c. 
and their conqueror was evidently determined to found a 
German kingdom in Gaul. 

Meanwhile the Allobr^ges, who had never yet fairly Revolt of 
accepted their dependent condition, had risen in revolt, ^ogts? 0 " 
They were still embittered by defeat \fhen the Roman gi b.c. 
agents in the Province were alarmed by the appearance of 60 b.c. 
bands of marauders on the .right bank of the Rhone. They 
had been sent* by # the Nelvetii, a warlike Celtic people, 3 who 

1 See pp. 557*8. 3 Cicero, he Div., i. 43, § 90. 

3 See my essay on “The Ethnology of Gaul,” p. 296. 
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Threatened dwelt in that part of Switzerland which lies between the 
of\he° n Rhine, the J ura, the lake of Geneva and the Upper Rhone. 
Helvetii. The Romans had already felt the weight of their arms. A 
generation before, the Tiguriui, one of the four Helvetian 
tribes, had thrown in their lot with the Cimbri. They had 
107 b.c. spread desolation along the valley of the Rhone, defeated.- a 
consular army, and compelled the survivors to pass under 
the yoke. Now, in their turn, they were hard pressed by 
the Germans ; and they had formed the resolution of 
abandoning their country and seeking a new home in the 
fertile land of their kinsmen. 

The author of the movement was Orgetorix, the head of 
the Helvetian baronage. His story throws a vivid light 
upon the condition of tlie Gallic tribes. He, persuaded his 
brother nobles that they would be able to win the mastery 
over Gaul. He undertook a diplomatic mission to the 
leading Transalpine states. Two chiefs were ready to listen 
to him, Castieus, whose father had been the last King of the 
Sequani, and Dumnorix, brother of Divitiacup, who was at 
that time the most powerful chieftain of the Aedui. If 
Divitiacus saw the salvation of his country in dependence 
upon Rome, kis brother regarded the connexion with 
abhorrence. He was able, ambitious and rich ; and the 
common people adored him. Orgetorix urged him and 
Castieus to seize the royal power in their respective^states, 
as he intended to do in his, and promised them armed 
support. The three entered into a formal compact for the 
conquest and partition of Gaul. »But the Helvetii hkd still 
to be reckoned with. They heard that their envoy had 
broken his trust, and immediately rextailed him to answer 
for his conduct. He knew that, if he were found guilty, he 
would be burned alive ; and accordingly, when he appeared 
before his judges, he was followed by his retainers and slaves, 
numbering over ven thousand men. The magistrates, de- 
termined to bring him to justice, called the militia to arms : 
But in the meantime the adventurer died, perhaps by his 
own hand. A f 

But the idea which he had conceived did not die. The 
Helvetii had no intention of abandoning their enterprise; 
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nor Dumnorix of abandoning his. He had married a 
daughter of Orgetorix ; and he was quite ready to help them, 
if they would make it worth his while. They resolved to 
spend two years in preparing for their emigration ; bought 
up waggons and draught cattle ; and laid in large supplies 
of* corn. Their purpose threatened Rome with a twofold 
danger. Once they had gone, the lands which they left 
vacant would be overrun by the Germans, who would then 
he in dangerous proximity to Italy ; and there was no telling 
what mischief they might do in Gaul. Abpve the din of 
party strife at Rome the note of warning was heard. Men 
talked anxiously of the prospects of war ; and* the Senate 
sent commissioners to dissuade the Gallic peoples from joining 
the invaders. 1 Diplomacy, however, was powerless to shake 
the purpose of a brave and desperate nation. Perhaps the 
Senate failed to realise the gravity of the crisis. Perhaps 
they shrank from putting the sword into the hands of the 
man who might ultimately turn it against themselves. 

But the limitation of an effete Senate was soon to give Consulship 
way to the energy of *a leader of men. One of the consuls of Cae * ar ‘ 
for the year 59 was Julius Caesar. About the ti]ne of the 
election Aiiovistus made*overtures for an alliance with Rome ; 
and doubtless with the object of securing bis neutrality in 
view of the threatened Helvetian invasion, the Senate con- 
ferred upon fiim the title of Friend of the Roman People. 

They had already half promised to protect their Gallic allies. 1 
Tfiey now practically guaranteed to the conqueror of those 
allies tlie security of his ocfhquest. And in this latter policy how he at- 
Caesar, if we m^y believe his own word, fully concurred, fc0 

He must have seen the impending troubles. But he was against the 
not yet free to encounter them ; and he doubtless approved 
of any expedient for keejJing the barbarian chief inactive 
until he could go forth in person to encounter him. That 
time was at hand. «In the year of his consulship Caesar was Heisap- 
made Governor of Illyricum, or Dalmatia, # and of Gaul, that [^ r e ^ or 
is to say of Gallia Cisalpifta, or Piedmont and the Plain o? of Gaul. 
Lombardy, anj. of Gallia, Braceata, or, as it was usually 
called, the Province. If Suetonius 2 was rightly informed, his 
1 Cicero, Ep, ad Alt ., i. 19, § 2. 2 Dims Lilias , 22. 
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commission gave him the right to include Gallia Comata, — 
‘‘the land of the long-haired Gauls/’ — that is to say the 
whole of independent Gaul north of the Province, within * 
his sphere of action . 1 He had already gained distinction in 
Spain both as a general and as an administrator : but hitherto 
he had had no chance of showing the full measure of ‘his 
powers. He was at this time forty-three years old . 2 In person 
lie was tall and slight, but well-knit; and, if* lie was as 
lieeutious as the mass of his contemporaries, his constitution, 
fortified by abstemious habits, was capable of sustaining 
prodigious efforts. His broad dome-like skull ; his calm and 
penetrating' eyes ; his aquiline nose ; his massive yet finely 
moulded jaw, expressed, like no other human countenance, a 
rich and harmonious nature,-— intellect, passion, will moving 
inmeeord. And, if his vices were common, his generosity, 
liis forbearance, his equanimity, his magnanimity were his 
own. He believed, with the faitli of a devotee, that above 
himself there was a power, without whose aid the strongest 
judgement, the most diligent calculation might fail. That 
power was Fortune; and Caesar was. assured that Fortune 
•was ever on his side . 3 But it would be impertinent to this 
narrative to attempt to analyse the .character, — t© which our 
greatest poet has done less than justice, — of the greatest man 
of action who has ever lived. Whatever quality was lacking, 
the want in no wise affected his fitness for the task which 
he had now to perform. 

army. His appointment carried with it the command of an arihy 
' consisting of four legions, perhaps about twenty thousand 
men . 4 One of them was quartered in Transalpine Gaul : the 
other three were at Aquileia, near the site of the modern 
Trieste. He could also command the services of slingers from 
the Balearic isles, of archers front Numidia and Crete, and of 
cavalry from Spain . 5 Various military reforms had been 
introduced by Marius; and the legions* of Caesar were, in 

1 See pp. 195, 823. ^ 2 See pp. 560*^1. 

3 Cicero, Ep, ad Ait., x. 8b ; Caesar, B. tr., v. 58, § C vi. 30, § 4, 35, § 2, 
42, §§ 1-2 ; vii. 89, § 2 ; B . £., iii. 10, § 6, G8, ‘S 'l, 95, § 1 ftc. 

4 See pp. 561, 563-7. 

fl The succeeding narrative will show that Caesar raised the bulk of his 
cavalry during the Gallic war year by year in Gaul itself. 
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many respects, different from those which had fought against 
Hannibal. They were no longer a militia, but an army of 
professional soldiers. Each legion consisted of ten cohorts ; 
and the* cohort, formed of three maniples or six centuries, 
had replaced the maniple as the tactical unit of the legion. 
Brom the earliest times the legion had been commanded by 
an officer called a military tribune. Six were assigned to 
each legidh ; and each one of the number held command in 
turn. But they now often owed their appointments to 
interest rather than to merit ; and no tribune in Caesar's 
army was ever placed at the head of a legion. They still 
had administrative duties to perform, and exercised subordinate 
commands. But the principal officers were the legati , who 
might loosely be called generals of division. Their powers 
were not strictly defined, but varied according to circum- 
stances and to the confidence which they deserved. A legatus 
might be entrusted with the command of a legion or of an 
army corps ; he might even, in the absence of bis chief, be 
entrusted with the command of the entire army. But he 
was not yet, as sucl^, the permanent commander of a legion. 
The officers upon whom the efficiency of the troops maiijly 
depended# were the centurions. They were *chof&n from the 
ranks; and their position has heen roughly compared with 
that of our own non-commissioned officers. But their duties 
were* in softie respects, at least as responsible as those of a 
captain : the centurions of the first cohort were regularly 
Summoned to councils of war ; and the chief centurion of a 
legion was actually in a position to otter respectful suggestions 
to the legate himself . 1 Every legion included in its ranks 
a number of skilled artisans, called fahri , who have been 
likened to the engineers in a modern army : but they were not 
permanently enrolled in%a separate corps .' 2 They fought in 
the ranks like other soldiers ; but when their special services 
were required, yiey were directed by • staff-officers called 
praefecti fahrum. It was their duty to execute repairs of 
every kincl, to superintend the construction of permanent 
camps, and to plan fortifications and bridges ; and it should 

1 See B. (7., iii. 5, § 2. 

2 See p. 583. 
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seem that they also had charge of the artillery, 1 * — the bcdlistac 
and catapults, which hurled heavy stones and shot arrows 
against the defences and the defenders of a besieged town. 

The legionary wore a sleeveless woollen shirt, a* leathern 
tunic protected across breast and back by bands of metal, 
strips of cloth wound round the thighs and legs, hob-nailed 
shoes, and, in cold or wet weather, a kind of blanket or 
military cloak. His defensive armour consisted of helmet, 
shield and greaves : his weapons were a short, two-edged, 
cut-and-thrust sword and a javelin, the blade of which, behind 
the hardened plant, was made of soft iron, so that, when it 
struck home, it might bend and not be available for return. 
These, however, formed only a part of the load which he 
carried on the march. Over his left shoulder he bore a pole, 
to which was fastened in a bundle his ration of grain,- his 
cooking vessel, saw, basket, hatchet and spade. For it was 
necessary that he should he a woodman and navvv as well as 
a soldier. No Boman army ever halted for the night without 
constructing a camp fortified with trench, ^rampart and 
palisade. 

The column was of course accompanied by a host of non- 
cdmbatantsl ■ Epcli legion required at least- five or s^x hundred 
horses and mules to carry its baggage : 3 and the drivers, 
with the slaves who waited on the ^IJieers, formed a numerous 

o 

body. Among the camp followers yrere also dealer# who 
supplied the wants of the army, and were ready to buy booty 
of every kind . 4 •• 

What line of policy Caesar inteuded to follow, he lifts not 
told us. While he was going forth to govern a distant land, 

1 See Long’s Bedim of the Homan Republic, ii. 19. 

- Sometimes a sixteen days’ ration was served out ; but the amount certainly 
varied according to circumstances. See pp. 5o7-8. 

Caesar nowhere mentions that he used waggons or carts during the Gallic 
war, though it seems certain that lie must have used some, to carry artillery 
and material for mantlets and the like. See Bell, . ifr ., 9 ; //.(?., iii. 42, § 3 ; 
and Daremberg and Saglio, Bid. des arUiquilts grccqnes cl rom i, 929. 

W. Smith, Bid, of Ch and Homan Awt.? i. 346, 81M2, 851 ; ii? 588-9, 
614 ; Polybius, vi. 23; F. Frohlicb, Has Krkgsipesen Cdsar&, 1891, pp. 56-7, 
62-4, 66-7, 75 ; Stoffel, Hist, de Jules Cesar, — Cnerre civile, 1&87, ii. 339, n, 2 ; 
Daremberg and Saglio, Bid, d<-s ant. grccqnes et rom. , ii. 957, 1447, 1605-6 ; XV. 
Riistow, Heerwesen and Kriegfuhrung Cdsars , 1857, pp. 16-19; Frontinus, 
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the government of his own was lapsing into anarchy. He 
must have seen that the Germans would soon overrun Gaul 
unless the Romans prevented them ; and that the presence 
of the Germans would revive the peril from which Marius 
had delivered Rome.* We may feel sure that he had deter- 
mined to teach them, by a rough lesson if necessary, that 
they must advance no further into Gaul, nor venture to cross 
the boundaries of the Province or of Italy. Tt can hardly 
be doubted that lie dreamed of adding a new province to the 
empire, which should round off its frontier and add to its 
wealth. But whether he had definitely resolved to attempt 
a conquest of such magnitude, or merely intended to follow, 
as they appeared, th(» indications of Fortune, it would be idle 
to conjecture. Ambitious though lie was, he only courted, 
lie never tempted her. The greatest statesman is, in a segase, 
an opportunist. When Caesar should find himself in Gaul, 
he would know best bow to shape bis ends. 

Strat. iv. 1, § 7 ; Josephus, he h< II o I mitt fro* iii. 5, § 5 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xvii. 9, § 2 ; CaeAr, i>\ C i. 7S, § 1 : Ci'ero, Tnsc. ii. 16, § 37- See also various 
notes in Section VI. of tins hook. There is no evidence that there was any 
medical staff in Caesar’s army or under the Republic at all, though it may 
perhaps be inferred, from a passage in Suetonius [I ) nits Au<j*h>tus, 11) that 
wealthy offers were attended J>y their private surgeons. * 



CHAPTEE II 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE HELVETII AND ABIOVISTUS 

58 b.c. About the middle of March a startling announcement reached 

Caesar Caesar. The Helvetii had actually begun to move ; and their 

hears that hordes would soon be streaming over the Eoman Province. 
theHelvetn 

are about Tlv~ee neighbouring tribes, the liaurici, the Tulingi, and the 
throughthe I^obrigi, an( i also the P)oii, who had long ago migrated into 
Province. Germany, had been induced to join them ; they had laid in 
sufficient flour to last for three months ; and, to stimulate 
their resolution and enterprise, they had deliberately cut 
themselves off from all prospect of return by burning their 
homes. On the 24th 1 of that very month the whole vast 
multitude, numbering, according to their own muster-rolls, 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, 2 was to assemble 
opposite Geneva, ready to cross the Eh one. 

He hastens Caesar instantly left Home, and, hurrying northward 
andde 6 ^* nine ty miles a day, 3 crossed the Alps, took command of the 
stroys the Provincial legion, ordered a fresh levy, and reached Geneva 
bndge. ^j )e on( j 0 f a W eek. He immediately destroyed the bridge 
Helvetian by which the Helvetii intended to cross the river. They 
envoys auk gen j. am Uassadors to say that they only wanted to use the 
to use road through the Province, and would promise to do no 
throughthe mischief. Would Caesar give them permission ? Caesar had 
Province, of course no intention of granting their request : but, as he 

1 March 28 of the unrcfonned calendar. See Napoleon III., Hint, de Jules 
Cisar, ii. 46, 521 ff. ; StofTel, Guerre civile, ii. 803-4. The date is fixed in 
accordance with the calculations of the famous astronomer, Le Yerrier. But 
see W, Smith’s Diet, of Gk. and Roman Antiquities, i. 343. 

3 See my essay on “The Credibility of Cat jar’s Narrative, ' pp. 222*5, infra. 

8 Plutarch, Caesar, 17. See also B.G., i. 7, § 1 ; Suetonius, Divus Mm, 57, 
and the map of Gaul. 
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wanted to gain time for his levies to assemble, he told the 58 B - c - 
ambassadors that he would think over what they had said, 
and give them an answer on the 8 th of the following month. 1 
He made good use of the interval. The legion was with him ; 
and the Provincial levies arrived in time to join in executing 
the design which he had formed. The road by which the , 
Helvetii desired to march led through Savoy ; and the river 
was at certain points fordable. It should seem that they had 
not yet had time to assemble in force. Along the southern 
bank of the Rhone, between the lake and the Pas de TEcluse, 

— a distance of about seventeen miles, — Caesar threw up 

lines of earthworks in the few places where the banks were reply in a , 

not so steep as to form a natural fortification. 2 * The soldiers fortnight, 

were posted in redoubts behind the works. When the while forti- 

ambassadors returned, Caesar plainly told them that he would 

not allow the Helvetii to pass through the Province. Un- lUiOne. 


deterred by this rebuff, the emigrants made several attempts 
to force the passage of the river. Some of them waded; 


He pre- 
vents the 


others madei bridges of boats, and tried to storm the ramparts : Helvetii 
but the soldiers pelted them with missiles and sent them i ^| n cross 
staggering back. 


1 F. Eyssenhardt (Xate Jahrbuchrr fiir Philologi r unit Vaedagogik, Ixxxv., 

1S62, p. 760) accepts Dion Cassius’s statement {Hist. Hon i., xxxviii, 31) that 
Caesjtf' held opt to the Helvetian envoys the hope that he would allow them to 
pass through the Province, Otherwise, he insists, it is impossible to«explain 
why the Helvetii waited for the day which Caesar had appointed. Caesar 
neither says nor implies that he did not hold out such a hope to the envoys. 
On his own showing, indeed, lie intended to deceive them. I suspect, however, 
that this is one of Dion’s embellishments, because 1 believe that Caesar would 
have kept the fact # to himself instead of blurting it out to any of the ‘ 4 excellent 
authorities” whom Dion is assumed to have followed (see pp. 178-SI . infra). But 
Dion may have hit upon the truth. Caesar would certainly have held out such 
a hope to the Helvetii, if it liad been worth his while to do so. “ As a nation,” 
writes Lord Wolseley, 4 c we are*bred up to feci it a disgrace even to succeed by 
falsehood . . . we will keep hammering along with the conviction that 4 honesty 
is the best policy’ and that truth always wins in tl*e long run. These pretty 
little sentences do welT for a child’s copy-book, but the man who acts upon them 
in war had Jbetter sheathe his sword forever.” Soldiers Pocket-book , 6th ed., 
1886, p. 169. Again, the gm^ral “can, by spreading false news among the 
gentlemen of tfie press, use them as a medium by which to deceive an enemy.” 
Ib., 4th ed M i# 337* • 

2 See p. 608, and my essay on “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative” 

(pp. 184-5). 
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Sequani 
allow them 
to march 
through 
the Pas ile 
1* deluxe. 


Caesar goes 
back to 
Cisalpine 
Gaul, re- 
turns with 
reinforce- 
ments ami 
encamps 
above the 
confluence 
of the 
Bh6ne and 
SaOne. 


Only one route now remained, — the road that winded 
along the right bank of the Phone, beneath the rocky steeps 
of the Jura, through the Pas de TEcluse. The emigrants 
might, it would seem, have made their way into Gaul by the 
route that leads to Pontarlier or one of the other passes in 
the Jura: but either because they shrank from encountering 
Ariovistus or for some other reason, of which Caesar took no 
account, these routes were out of the question . 1 The road 
that led through the Pas de PEcluse was so narrow that 
there was barely room for a single waggon to move along it 
at a time: beyond the pass, it led into the territory of the 
Sequani ; and if they offered the slightest opposition, it 
would be hopeless to attempt to get through. They refused 
at first to grant a safe-conduct : but Dumuorix, at the request 
of the Helvetii, willingly acted as mediator. He had estab- 
lished his influence with the Sequani by wholesale bribery; 
and, after a little negotiation, lie succeeded in procuring for 
Ills friends the favour which they sought. The Helvetian 
leaders undertook to restrain their people from plundering ; 
and hostages were exchanged for the fulfilment of the com- 
pact. The ultimate object of the emigrants was to settle in 
western Gaul, hn*the fertile basin of tlie Clmrente.* Thence 
they would be able to make raids upon the open corn-growing 
districts of the Province: and their presence would be 
a standing menace to Ionian interests in Gaul.* Put first 
they would have to make their way along the valley of the 
Ilh due, across the plain of Aniberieu, and over the plateau 4 
of Dombes to the Sadne. Caesar calculated that while their 
huge unwieldy column was crawling along th^ muddy tracks, 
he would have time to raise a new army, strong enough to 
cope with them. Leaving his ablest lieutenant, Labienus, to 
guard the lines on the Rhone, he hastened back to Cisalpine 
Gaul ; raised two new legions on his own responsibility ; with- 
drew the other throe from their winter-quarters; and marched 
back by the road leading along the valley of the Dora Iliparia 
and over Mont Uenevre. The moujktain tribes, who doubt- 
less hoped to plunder his baggage train, attempted to stop 
his advance : but again and again he dashed them aside until, 

1 Sec; p. 607. 
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descending into the valley of the Durance, he pushed on 58 b.c. 
through the highlands of Dauphine, past Briant'Oii, Ernbrun [,^0™°' 
and Gap, 1 crossed the Isere and the Rhone, and encamped on trones, and 
the heights of Sathonay, near the point where the rushing 
current is swelled by the tranquil stream of the Saone. June 7-? 3 

m He was only just in time. The bulk of the Helvetii had The Aeduf 
crossed the Sadne, and descended, like a swarm of locusts, 
upon the* cornfields and homesteads of the Aedui. Envoys the Hel- 
came to beg Caesar to remember the loyalty of their country- ' etu * 
men, and help them to get rid of the invaders. Labienus 
with liis legion had already joined him. 'fhe rearguard of 
the Helvetii, numbering about a fourth of the entire host, 
were gathered on the eastern side of the river, in the valley 
of the Formans, eleven miles to the north. 3 Caesar left his 
camp soon after midnight, marched quietly up the valley outlie 
Sadne over ground which masked his approach, and launched He defeats 
his legions upon the unsuspecting multitude, as they were ‘^e^thc 
crowding into their boats. Those who escaped the slaughter rearguard 
vanished in *the surrounding forests. They and their slain VLivetii 
kinsfolk belonged to the tribe called the Tigurini, 4 by which, 
fifty years before, a Roman army, under the consul Lucias 
Cassius, kinsman of Caesar, had been dcfeat<«Mnd compelled 
to pass under the yoke. 

Within twenty-four hours Caesar had thrown a bridge of His parage 
bouts* 5 over* the river, and transported his entire army to the 
right bank. The Helvetii, who had taken three weeks over 
4he passage, were greatly alarmed, and sent an embassy to The Hei- 
meefhim. The principal envoy was an aged chief named tempfto 
Divico, who, in his youth, had commanded the army which negotiate, 
defeated Cassius. He said that his countrymen were willing 
to settle wherever Caesar pleased, if lie would only leave them terms, 
unmolested. Rut if he was bent upon war, they were ready ; 
and he would do well to remember that they had already 
® • 

1 Between lirian^on (Brigantio) aud the Rhone the itinerary is not absolutely 
certain ; but^Jaesar must have gone either by the route indicated in the tyxt, 
or by the valley of the Roaxmehe and Grenoble. See Carte de France 
(1 : 200,000), Sfieet 60, and p. 609, infra. 

- See Napold&n, jfisL dc Jnfts Cesar , ii. 57, n. 2. 

a See pp. 610-13. 4 See p. 20. supra. 

6 See p. 606. 
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3 b.c. defeated a Roman army. Caesar replied that he remembered 
the treacherous exploit of which they boasted, and remembered 
it with indignation. Besides, even if he were inclined to let 
bygones be bygones, he could not overlook the outrages of 
which they had just been guilty. Still be was ready to make 
peace with them, upon certain conditions. They must compels 
sate the Aedui for the damage which they had done, and give 
hostages for their future good behaviour. Divico haughtily 
replied that the Helvetii, as the Romans had the best of reasons 
to know, were accustomed to receive hostages, not to give them. 

Next day the' emigrants broke up their encampment. To 
Tiey march reach the valley of the Charente, it was necessary to cross 
lorthwani, ^ Loire. The direct line intersected that river near Boanne. 

ollowedby t 

,’aesav. But the rugged country between the basins of the Saone and 

the c Loire was, in this direction, impassable ; and beyond 
Roanne the mountains of Le Forez barred the way. The 
only course was to move up the valley between the Saone 
and the hills of Beaujolais until a practicable route could be 
found. Caesar sent on his cavalry to watch ,the enemy's 
movements. They were composed of levies from the Province 
a lid from the Aedui ; and the Aeduan contingent was com- 
manded by Jbftmworix. They ventured too near the Helvetian 
rearguard, and lost a few men in a skirmish. For a fortnight 
the two armies continued to advance, northward and then 
north-westward, never more than live miles apart. * The 
Helvetii probably turned off from the Saone near Macon, and 
moved up the valley of the Petit Grosne. 1 Their vast column? 
must have extended at least fifteen, miles in length. 2 ’ The 
advanced guard, composed of the Boii and Tulirigi, 3 was fol- 
lowed by the train of waggons, drawn by horses or oxen ; and 
last of ail came the Helvetian fighting men. 4 Elated by 
their recent success, the Helvetii occasionally faced about and 
challenged their pursuers: but Caesar would not allow his 
men to be drawn •into a combat. He \Y<as looking for a 

1 See pp. 613-4. 4 

- See Stoffel, Hid. dc Jules Oeso r, — Guerre r &viU, ii. 461, and my essay on 
“The Credibility of Caesar’s Nanative” (pp. 222-4, infra). 1 

3 See pp. 621-2. • 1 1 

4 Probably some of the fighting men marched parallel with the waggons. 
See p. 622 and n. 1. 
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favourable opportunity to fight a decisive battle : but for the 58 b.c. 
time he had enough to do in trying to prevent the enemy 
from plundering his allies. Nor was this his only anxiety. 

He depended upon the Aedui for his supplies : but day fol- 
lowed day, and no supplies came. On the Sadne indeed he Caesar 
had a flotilla of barges laden with corn : but the necessity of F wsei1 for 
following the Helvetii had led him far away from that river, owing to the 
The Aedifan chiefs in his camp promised, protested and 
poured forth excuses, till lie lost all patience and accused 

them of deliberate breach of faith. This challenge elicited a 

• 0 

full disclosure. Li sous, the Vergobret or chief magistrate of 
the Aedui, spoke on behalf of his brother chiefs. • It appeared 
that there were certain individuals whose power was actually 
greater than that of the Government. They had exerted 
their influence over the people to prevent them from sending 
supplies, telling them that if the Romans succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Helvetii, they would use their victory to enslave the 
Aedui as well as the other tribes. Liseus concluded by telling 
Caesar that li# had revealed the truth at the risk of his life, 
and had only spoken under compulsion. Caesar had no 
doubt that by “ certain individuals” he meant Dumnori:® 

But he haj no intention of discussing matter^rtTstatc in the 
presence of men whose discretion could not be trusted. He 
therefore told all the ^hitfs, except Liseus, that they might 
go. liseus* then spoke out frankly. He. admitted that 
Dumnorix and no other was the man. He had amassed 
great wealth, and had spent it lavishly in buying popular 
support. He had acquired great influence with the Bituriges 
and other tribes by arranging marriages between the women 
of his family and powerful chieftains. Not only was he 
politically connected with the Helvetii, but he privately 
detested Caesar, because Citesar had set him aside and restored 
his brother Divitiacus to power. In his own country he was 
the leader of the apti-Roman faction. Tin? interests of the 
Helvetii were his interests. If they succeeded, they would 
help him tft mount the ^Jirone : if they failed, he would Ife 
worse off thai before. He had kept them regularly supplied 
with informiftion ; and in the cavalry skirmish, a few days 
before, he had set the example of flight. 
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58 b.c. Caesar hardly knew how to act. Dumnorix was evi- 

dently one of the most powerful and implacable enemies 
whom he had to fear. He could not afford to overlook such 
flagrant hostility ; but he was afraid of offending Divitiacus, 
whom he particularly desired to conciliate. He summoned 
him to his tent, and, addressing him through the medium 
of Gains Valerius Procillus, a distinguished Provincial, his 
principal interpreter and trusted friend, earnestly pressed 
him to consent to his punishing Dumnorix. Divitiaeus, 
with a burst of tears, begged him not to be too hard upon 
his brother; of it would be said that it was he who had 
advised the infliction of the punishment, and public opinion 
would brand him as a monster. Caesar pressed his hand 
kindly, and bade him dismiss his fears. His regard for him, 
he •said, was so great that he was willing to condone the 
insult which had been offered to his Government and the 
provocation which he had himself received. The truth was 
that he lmd no choice. He had not yol won the prestige 
that would only eonu* from victory: and with powerful 
enemies before him, and doubtful allies around him, upon 
pilose goodwill he depended for the means of subsistence, 
it would be fdly to rais£ a hornets nest about* his ears. 
He contented himself therefore with sending for Dumnorix, 
and giving him a severe rebuke and \ stern warning. This 
once, he said, for his brother's sake, his conduct shoifld be 
overlooked. At the same time he gave secret orders that 
Dumnorix should be watched, and his movements reported. 
His ate- Next morning Caesar made an attempt to surprise the 
topt to enemy, which only failed through the stupidity of an officer, 
surprise the They had encamped, his scouts reported, at the foot of a hill 
Heivetu. miles distant. He at once sent a party to reconnoitre 

the hill, and ascertain whether it would be possible to ascend 
it from the rear. They reported that such an ascent was 
easily practicable. * In the middle of the , night Caesar sent 
Labienus with two legions, under the guidance of the ex- 
piring party, to climb the hill ai;<J swoop down upon the 
enemy’s rear, while he should himself attack tfiem in front. 
About two hours after the departure of Labidius, lie sent 
forward his cavalry, and followed along the track by which 
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the enemy had advanced. Publius Considius, an officer of 58 ac. 
experience and reputation, was sent on ahead with scouts to 
reconnoitre. Shortly before sunrise Caesar was within a 
mile anfl ,a half of the enemy, who suspected nothing. 

Suddenly Considius ft)de back at a gallop and told him that 
aU had gone wrong : not Labienus, but the enemy occupied 
the height; he had recognised them by their arms and 
standards, •and was sure that he had made no mistake. 

Caesar at once led his troops on to another hill close by, 
and formed them in line of battle. Labienus meanwhile 
was wondering why he did not come ; and when it was too 
late, Caesar learned that Considius had been the* dupe of his 
own fears. 

The legions moved on in the afternoon, and encamped About 
about three miles in the rear of the Helvetii, near the site June 28 1 
of Toulon-sur-Arroux. 1 The day after, as no corn-carts had Hemarehes 
appeared and only two days’ rations were left, Caesar struck 
off to the right, and marched for Bibraete, the capital of get sup. 
the Aedui, a thriving town situated on Mont Beuvrav, about phes * 
sixteen miles to the north, where he knew that he would 
find granaries stored with corn. The route ran along the* 
watershed .between the # Arroux and one of its * alfiuents, a 
rivulet called the Auzon. The Helvetii were far on their 
way, the head of the cqjwran having passed Luzy and turned 
westwifrd dottn the valley of t he Alone, when some deserters 
from Caesar’s cavalry brought them the news. Fancying 
that he was afraid of them, or hoping to prevent him from 
reaching Bibraete, they •turned likewise, marched back 
rapidly, and attacked his rearguard near Armecy, about 
three miles nortf} of Toulon. Caesar sent his cavalry to 
retard their advance, while he ordered the infantry to retrace 
their steps and ascend the slopes of Annecy. The whole 
movement must have occupied about two hours. Half-way 
up the hill, the fo^ir veteran legions were? ranged in three 
lines of cohorts, each line being eight men deep. 2 The 
soldiers’ packs were collected on the top, untier the protection 
of the auxilufries and the two newly-raised legions, who 
were ordered *to entrench* the position. The baggage-train 
1 See pp. 018-9. 2 See p. 590. 

T) 
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may either have been parked on the ridge along which it 
was moving, or have continued its march towards Bibracte. 
It was exposed to no danger from the Helvetii ; and, as the 
Aedui were, for the most part, friendly, a slender escort 
would have sufficed to protect it. 1 The opportunity for 
which Caesar had been waiting had at last come. Although 
the enemy were now between him and Bibracte, the hill of 
Armecy was the best position which he could have chosen. 
If he won, the road would of course be open. If he lost, — 
but he did not intend to lose. It was his first pitched 
battle ; and he knew that for him and his army defeat would 
be destruction. The Helvetii would fight desperately : his 
legions, except perhaps the 10th, had not yet come to know 
him ; and he could not fully trust all his officers. He there- 
fore dismounted and made his staff do the same, so that the 
men might see that their officers shared their dangers. The 
waggons of the Helvetii were parked, as they came up, on 
rising ground to the left of the road ; and about one o'clock 
in the afternoon the whole mighty host, congregated in 
compact masses, flung back Caesar's horsemen and with 
^shields closely locked pressed up the hill against the 
Homan liflfcj^The men in the front rank held their shields 
before their bodies, while those behind bore theirs horizon- 
tally above their heads. 2 The legionaries in the front ranks 
stood with their javelins in their hands, ready to throw. 
On the plateau above, recruits and auxiliaries were hard at 
work with their entrenching tools. When the enemy we v e 
within a few yards, the centurions gave the word. Down 
flew a shower of javelins ; and the mass began to break. 
The blades of the javelins, composed of soft iron, had bent 
as the points penetrated the shields. 8 Sword in hand, the 
cohorts of the first line charged : many of the Helvetii, 
finding their shields nailed together by the javelins, which, 
pull and wrench as they might, were not to be torn out, 
flung them away, and parried the thrusts as best they could : 
* 

1 See p. 620. 

2 See W. Smith, Did. of Greek and Roman Ant., ii. 808 ; #nd Stoffel, Guerre 
de Ctsar et d* Arioviste, 1890, p. 69. 

3 See p. 24, supra . 
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but they were soon overborne, and fell back to a hill about 58 b.c. 
a mile north of Armecy. The Romans were following when 
the Boii and Tulingi, who had just arrived upon the field, 
rushed upon their flank and rear. The Helvetii took heart 
again and returned *to the attack ; and, while the first two 
lines of the Romans closed with them, the third faced about, 
and confronted their fresh assailants. 

Long j&nd fiercely the battle was fought out. In due Defeat of 
time the cohorts of the second line relieved those of the veti^iear 
first, advancing between the files as the latter withdrew ; Bibraete. 
and again the first line relieved, in its turn, the second . 1 
Gradually the Helvetii were forced further up thp hill ; while 
the Roii and Tulingi retreated to their baggage. Standing 
behind the wall of waggons, they hurled down stones and 
darts upon the advancing Romans, and thrust at them with 
long pikes when they attempted to storm the laager. The 
struggle was prolonged far into the night. At length the 
legionaries burst through the barrier. Women and children 
who could not escape were slaughtered ; and the flying 
remnant of tTie invading host disappeared in the darkness of 
night . 2 

Before the sun went down, evil tidings mu§t .have reacheS 
the non-combatants frho were still wending their way 
towards the field. It ^certain that many of the waggons 
never* came .into the iaager . 3 What despair fell upon the 
baffled emigrants; how the jaded cattle were headed round 
<^gain towards the north, and goaded through that night ; 
how those who escaped the slaughter tramped after, and told 
the tale of the calamity; the din, the confusion, the long 
weariness of the*retreat, — these things it is easy to imagine, 
but those only who have shared the rout and ruin of a 
beaten army can adequately realise. 

Caesar was unable to pursue. His cavalry were weak 

1 See Stoffel, Guerrede Cisar ct d'Arioviste , , pp. 120-^1, and pp. 593-4, infra. 

' L If Caesar’s estimate (see p. 26 supra) of the number of the emigrants 
was correct, a*d unless a considerable proportion bad dispersed on the march, 
over 100,000, as Colonel Stoffel "calculates, must have perished in the battle. 

See my essay on “TJje Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative” (pp. 222-5, infra). 

All questions relating to the battle are discussed on pp. 610-25. 

8 See pp. 223-4. 
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58 b.c. and untrustworthy ; and he had to give the wounded time 
Caesar’s to recover, and to bury the teeming corpses that might have 
om^gi- engendered a pestilence among his allies: but he sent 
tives. mounted messengers to warn the Lingones, through whose 
country the fugitives would have to puss, to give them no 
help. The Lingones occupied the country round Tonnerre 
and Bar -sur- Aube as well as the plateau of Langres. At 
the end of three days Caesar started in pursuit.' On the 
way he was met by envoys, whom the Helvetii, now reduced 
to utter destitution, had sent to arrange terms of surrender. 
He bade them tell their countrymen to halt, and await his 
arrival. When he overtook them, he ordered them to give 
hostages, and to surrender their arms and a number of slaves, 
who had escaped to them. Six thousand Helvetians slipped 
away in the night, and took the road towards the Rhine : 
but Caesar sent peremptory orders to the inhabitants to 
hunt them down and bring them back ; and on their return, 
Settlement they were all put to death. The Boii were allowed, at the 
of the Bou. re q Ues t 0 f the Aedui, who appreciated their martial qualities, 
to settle in Aeduan territory. It would seem that the tract 
^assigned to them was in the neighbourhood of St-Parize-le- 
Chatel, between the Allier and the Loire. The Helvetii and 
the other tribes, who would be most useful as a barrier 
between the Germans and the Province, were sent back to 
their own land ; and the Allobroges were directed to Supply 
them with grain. 

Envoys The news of this brilliant victory produced its natural 
tican Gaul The success of the Helvetii would have been a 

congratu- calamity to all, except Humiiorix and his following ; and 
and solicit * this calamity Caesar had averted. He appeared as the 
his aid conqueror, not of Gaul but of the invaders of Gaul. At 
Ariovistus. the worst, his rule would be preferable to the tyranny of 
Ariovistus; and he would doubtless be glad to aid in 
expelling his rivrl. The patriots in the tribal councils, if 
they offered any opposition, were outvoted. Chieftains came 
tom all parts of central Gaul to congratulate tho conqueror. 
They told him that they had certain important proposals to 
lay before him ; and, with his express sanction, they then 
and there convoked a council to arrange details. The 
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meeting took place some days later. After the council had 58 b.c. 
broken up, Caesar consented, at the pressing request of the 
chiefs, to give them a private interview. They earnestly 
begged \iim to keep what they were going to say a close 
secret ; for if it were to get abroad, they would be made to 
suffer cruelly. Divitiacus, who spoke for them, related how 
Ariovistus had established his footing in the land of the 
Sequani, 'defeated the Aedui and their dependents, and 
finally overthrown the combined forces of the Aedui, the 
Sequani, and their respective allies . 1 At that moment there 
were a hundred and twenty thousand Germans in their 
midst ; and the Gauls would soon be expelled from their 
own country. The Sequani had already been forced to cede 
a third part of their territory; and they would soon be 
forced to give up another third ; for a fresh horde, <?he 
Harudes, numbering four and twenty thousand, had recently 
crossed the Rhine. Ariovistus was a cruel bloodthirsty 
tyrant ; and, if Caesar would not help them, they must all 
go forth, like* the Helvetii, and seek some new home . 2 

Caesar assured the chiefs that they might rely upon his Failure of 
support. Their interests indeed coincided with his. H« to 
saw that «it was absolutely necessary to stop ‘ the flow of negotiate 
German invasion. Like the Cimbri and Teutoni, these fierce ^tus^ l ° 
hordes might, if they/^t.re not checked, soon overrun the 
whole* of G&ul, and thence pour into Italy. Moreover, the 
interest as well as the honour of Rome required that she 
should protect her allies ; and the Aedui were allies of long 
standing, whose fidelity had been rewarded by the title of 
“Brethren.” Apd there was another reason why Caesar 
should interfere. Like Clive, when he found himself con- 
fronted by Dupleix, he could not stand still. He must 
either advance or retreat. • If he shrank from espousing the 
cause of the Gauls, he would lose the credit which his 
victory had won, $nd perhaps force thenf to make common 
cause with Ariovistus against him. Peaceful methods, how- 
ever, mighf be tried firsts The Roman army was compara- 
tively weak. * Ariovistus was master of a formidable host 

1 See pp. 558-9. 

2 See my essay on “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative” (pp. 187-9). 
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58 b.c. and it would be foolhardy to attack him without absolute 
need. He had been treated with distinction by the Senate ; 
and there was just a chance that he might listen to^ reason. 
He was then probably in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg. 
Caesar sent ambassadors to ask him to name some inter- 
mediate spot for a conference. Ariovistus told them to sa^ 
that if their master wanted anything from him, he must 
take the trouble to come to him in person. He could not 
risk his safety by moving outside his own territory without 
his army ; and to move and feed his army would involve an 
amount of exertion which he did not care to undergo. 
Meanwhile he should like to know what business Caesar 
had in a country which the Germans had won by their 
own swords. 

"Caesar now assumed a more peremptory tone. Ariovistus 
had rejected his invitation. Very good ! Then these were 
his terms. Not another man must set foot across the Rhine : 
the hostages of the Aedui must be restored ; and Ariovistus 
must positively cease to molest that people or their allies. 
If he obeyed, Caesar would be his friend. If not, he should 
know how to ^ avenge the wrongs of the Aedui. The Senate 
had decreed, three years before, that the Governor of Gaul 
for the time being should protect the Aedui and the other 
allies of the Republic; and he intended to obey^his instruc- 
tions. 

Ariovistus haughtily replied that he was a conqueror; 
and, as a conqueror, he had a right to treat his subjects as 
he pleased. He did not interfere with the Romans : what 
right, then, had the Romans to interfere with him? He 
would not molest the Aedui so long as they paid their 
tribute: but most certainly he would not give up the 
hostages ; and if the Aedui did not pay, much good would 
their alliance with the Romans do them! For Caesar’s 
threats he cared nothing. No man had ever withstood 
Ariovistus and escaped destruction. Let Caesar phoose his 
own time for fighting. He would soon find out what mettle 
there was in the unbeaten warriors qf Germany. r 

With this message came the alarming news that a host 
of Suevi had appeared on the eastern bank of the Rhine, and 
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that the Harudes were actually harrying the lands of the 58 b.c. 
Aedui. Caesar, the most reticent of writers, has told us that 
he was seriously alarmed. 1 The Gauls were waiting to see 
whethei? he or Ariovistus was to be master. If he suffered 
any reverse, they ftould probably rise in his rear ; and 
between them and the Germans his army might perish. 

Not a moment was to be lost if the formidable Suevi were 
to be prevented from reinforcing the army of Ariovistus. 

With all possible speed Caesar made arrangements with the 
Aedui and the Lingones for the forwarding of supplies, and 
immediately put his army in motion. Three days later he 
heard that Ariovistus was marching to seize Yesontio, now He marches 
Besanyon, the chief town of the Sequani, a strong place well l^o^tus 
stored with all munitions of war. Marching night and day and 
at his utmost speed to anticipate him, he reached the town 
before the enemy had emerged from Alsace. 

Vesontio, which now became Caesars base, was an ideal 
Gallic stronghold. The town stood on a sloping peninsula, 
round which* the Doubs swept in a curve that nearly formed 
a circle ; while the isthmus, little more than five hundred 
yards wide, rose from either bank into a steep and lofty hiy, 
girt by a *\vall, which gave it the strength of a citadel, and 
connected it with the town. During the short time that 
Caesar stayed there to,^5Hect supplies, his soldiers had plenty 
of opfortunfbies for gossiping. The people of the place, and 
especially the traders, whose business had brought them into 
Contact witli the Germans, told marvellous stories of their 
great strength and desperate bravery : — one could not bear 
even to look them in the face, so terrible was the glare of 
their piercing eyes. The Boman soldiers were brave: but 
they were liable to fits of panic ; and they were very 
credulous. The idle chatter of their new acquaintances com- panic in 
pletely demoralised them. The mischief began with the tte Roinan 
tribunes, the officers of the auxiliary corps, and others who 
formed the personal following of the General. Many of 
them were* soldiers only, jn name. Like 'every other Komfcn 
governor, Cafcsar had been obliged, for political reasons, to 
find places ifi his army f<3r fashionably idlers and disappointed 
^ B . Q ., i. 37, § 4. 
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58 B.C. 


How 

Caesar re- 
stored con- 
fidence. 


professional men, who had had no experience of war, and 
simply wanted to mend their fortunes by looting . 1 Now 
that there was a prospect of real stern fighting, they began 
to tremble. Some invented excuses for asking leave of 
absence. Others felt bound, for very shame, to stay: but 
they could not command their countenances enough to look 
as if they were not afraid. Sometimes indeed, in spite of 
themselves, they gave way to tears. Gradually even centurions 
and seasoned veterans were infected by the general alarm. 
Some of them indeed made an effort to disguise their fears. 
They told each « other that it was not the enemy, but only 
the forests between them and the enemy and the probable 
failure of supplies that they dreaded. All over the camp 
men were making their wills ; and Caesar was actually told 
that, when he gave the order to march, the men would refuse 
to obey. 

He immediately sent for the tribunes and centurions, and 
gave them a severe lecture. What business had they to ask 
where he intended to march ? It was most unlikely that 
Ariovistus would be mad enough to fight : but supposing he 
did, what was there to be afraid of ( Had they lost all 
confidence in themselves, all faith in their general ? What 
had these terrible Germans ever really done ? The crushing 
defeats which Marius had inflicted^ upon the Cimbri and 
Teutoni, the defeats which had been inflicted upon the «gladi- 
ators, trained though they were in Roman discipline, in the 
recent servile war, gave the real measure of their prowess. 
Even the Helvetii had often beaten them ; and the Helvetii 
had gone down before the legions. To talk about the diffi- 
culty of the country or the difficulty of gettfhg supplies was 
downright impertinence. It was as much as to assume that 
the General did not know his own business. Supplies were 
coming up to the front from the friendly tribes; and the 
croakers would soon see that their alarm about the forests 
was absurd. As for the story that the army was going to 
n^itiny, he did notobelieve it. Armies did not mutiny unless 
generals were incapable or dishonest. His integrity had 

4 / 

1 B . i. 39, § 2. See also Cicero, Ep. ad Earn ., vii. 5-6, 8, 10, 18 ; W 

Quint, fratr., ii. 13, § 3. 
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never been called in question ; and the late campaign proved 58 B - c - 
that he could command. Anyhow on the very next night 
he intended to march ; and if nobody else would follow him, 
he woul<i go on with the 10th legion alone; for it, at all 
events, was faithful to its commander. 

* This vigorous little speech had a marvellous effect upon 
the troops- From despair their spirits bounded to the highest 
pitch of confidence ; and they were only impatient to measure 
swords with the enemy. The men of the 10th, flattered by 
Caesar’s trust in them, sent him a message of thanks through 
their officers; while the other legions asked' theirs to tell 
him that they were sorry for what had occurred. At the 
hour which he had fixed Caesar struck his camp. He left He resumes 
a detachment to hold Vesontio. Before him all was unknown : ^ ai ^ t rcb 
but he had full faith in Divitiaeus ; and Divitiacus undertook Ariovistus. 
to be his guide. To avoid the broken wooded country 
between Besaiujon and Montbcliard, he made a circuit, north- 
ward and eastward, of about fifty miles, and then, threading 
the pass of Belfort, debouched into the plain of the Rhine, 
and pushed on rapidly past the eastern slopes of the Vosges 
till he reached a point within twenty -two miles of the # 
German encampment. He has not told us where he formed 
his own camp : probably it was on the river Fecht, between 
Ostheim and Gemar. 1 ^iovistus, who was on the north, 
sent messengers to say that, as Caesar had come nearer, he 
had no objection to meeting him. Caesar accepted his 
proposal ; and the conference was fixed for the fifth day 
following. Ariovistus, who knew that Caesar’s cavalry were 
weak, pretended to be afraid of treachery from the legions, 
and insisted that*they should each bring with them a cavalry 
escort only. Caesar was unwilling to raise difficulties : but, 
as all his cavalry were Gaqls, and he did not care to trust 
his safety to tjjem, he mounted the 10 th on their horses. 

The place of meeting was a knoll, rising# above the plain, 
nearly equidistant from the Roman and the German camp. 

Caesar stationed the bulk of his escort abotit three hundred 
yards off : Ariovistus did likewise ; and each rode up with 
ten ^horsemen ♦to Che knoH. Ariovistus had stipulated that 

1 See pp. 636*8. 
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58 b.c. they should hold the conference without dismounting. Caesar 
His confer- began by reminding Ariovistus of the honours which the 
Ariovistus. Senate had conferred upon him ; and afterwards repeated the 
demands, which he had already made through his envoys, on 
behalf of the Aedui. Ariovistus replied that he had only 
crossed the Ehine in response to Gallic appeals. The country 
which he occupied in Gaul had been formally ceded to him 
by Gauls : it was not he who had attacked theift, but they 
who had attacked him. He had overthrown their entire 
host in battle ; and, if they cared to repeat the experiment, 
he was ready to fight them again. As for the friendship of 
the Romans, it was only fair that he should get some solid 
advantage out of it ; and if he could only retain it by giving 
up the tribute which he received from his subjects, he would 
Sing it aside as readily as he had asked for it. He had 
entered Gaul before the. Romans. Caesar was the first 
Roman Governor who had ever passed beyond the frontier 
of the Province. What did he mean by invading his 
dominions ? His part of the country belonged to him just 
as much as the Province belonged to Rome. Caesar talked 
•a great deal of the titles which the Senate had bestowed upon 
the Aedui ; but he knew too much of the world to* Ik* imposed 
upon by such shams. The Aedui had not helped the 
Romans in the war with the AiIoK v oges ; and the Romans 
had not stirred a finger to help their “ Brethren ” against 
himself. He had good grounds for suspecting that the 
friendship which Caesar professed for him was another shafn, 
— a mere blind under cover of which Caesar was plotting 
his ruin. He happened to know what was going on in 
Rome ; and there were prominent men there who would be 
glad to hear of Caesar’s death. Tf Caesar did not withdraw 
from his country, he would expel* him by force of arms: but 
if he would only go away and leave him in peace, he would 
show his gratitude. Caesar quietly answered that it was 
impossible for him to go back from his word or to forsake 
the allies of his country ; and, he added, if history were to 
be appealed to, the claim of the Romans to*’ supremacy in 
Gaul was better founded than that of the Germans. He 
was still speaking when a soldier rode up and warned him 
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jhat a number of Germans were edging up towards the58B.c. 
icnoll and stoning his escort. Riding back to his men, he 
withdrew^them without attempting to retaliate ; for, though 
he was confident that his splendid legion could easily beat 
the Germans, he was determined not to give them any 
pi^text for accusing him of foul play. 

Exasperated by this outrage, the Romans became more 
Aim ever impatient for battle. Two days later Ariovistus 
requested Caesar to meet him again, or else send one of his 
generals. His motive doubtless was the hope of gaining 
time ; for he had a superstitious reason for wishing to post- 
pone the battle. Caesar saw no reason for further discussion, 
and did not care to expose his lieutenants to the tender 
mercies of a treacherous barbarian : but he sent his inter- 
preter, Procillus, and a man called Mettius, whom, as lie Mission of 
relieved, Ariovistus could have no motive for injuring. They a^Met* 
were instructed to hear what Ariovistus had to say, and tins, 
jring back word. The moment he saw them, Ariovistus 
flew into a pasSion. “ Why have you come here,” he shouted : 

to play the spy ? ” and when they attempted to explain, 
he cut them short and put them under arrest. 

On the ^ame day he made a long inarch southward, and Ariovistus 
halted about six miles n^rth of Caesar’s camp, at the very Cesar's 
foot ofjbhe Vosges. He Mffd conceived a daring plan. Next line of 
morning his column ascended the lower slopes, marched ^ l ) ^ UDl ’ 
securely along them past the Roman army, and took up a 
position two miles south of Caesar’s camp. As he looked up 
at the huge column winding leisurely by, Caesar saw that he 
was being outmanoeuvred : to send the legions up the hill 
side would be to court destruction ; and he could only wait, 
a passive spectator, while Ariovistus was cutting his com- 
munications and barring the road by which he expected his 
supplies. 1 

Next day Caesar formed up his arm f immediately in How 
front of thg camp, under the protection # of his artillery. ^? r ed 

1 See pp. 636-7* Napoleon (JJfst. dc Jules Cisar, ii. 89, n. 2) infers from command 
Oaesar’s narrative (£. i. 48, § 2) that Ariovistu*s only succeeded in cutting 0 1 * 
Oaesar’s communiAtion with the Convoys that were coming up from the Aedui 
and the Sequani, not with those which he expected from the Leuci and the 
Lingones. 
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58 b.c. Ariovistus might attack if he liked : but if he attacked, it 
would be at his peril; if he declined the challenge, the 
legionaries would be assured that the Germans were not ’ 
invincible . 1 Ariovistus remained where he was. * On each 
of the four following days Caesar offered battle: but the 
enemy would not be provoked into leaving their camp. 
Cavalry skirmishes indeed took place daily, but without any 
decisive result. The Germans had light-armed 'active foot- 
men, who accompanied the cavalry into action : they were 
trained to run by the horses' sides, holding on to their 
manes; and if the troopers were forced to retreat, they 
supported them and protected the wounded. As the infantry 
remained obstinately in their camp, and it was necessary for 
Caesar to win back communication with his convoys, he 
^solved to take the initiative. Forming his legions in three 
parallel columns, — prepared, at a moment’s notice, to face 
into line of battle, he marched back to a point about a 
thousand yards south of Ariovistus’s position, and there 
marked out a site for a camp. One column fell to work 
with their spades, while the other two formed in two lines to 
^protect them. Ariovistus sent a detachment to stop the 
work; but it was too late: the figliting legions* kept their 
assailants at bay, and the camp was made. Two legions 
were left to hold it ; and the ot\er four returned to the 
larger camp. Next day Caesar led his men fhto the open, 
but not far from his camp, and again offered battle. Ario- 
vistus again declined the challenge: but, as soon as the 
legions had returned to their entrenchments, he made a 
TheGer- determined attempt to storm the smaller, camp, and only 

mans from c j rew 0 ff ^is forces at sunset. Caesar now learned from some 
supersti- . _ . . 

tion delay prisoners that the enemy had been warned by their wise 

pached a women > whose divinations they accepted with superstitious 
battle. awe, that they could not gain the victory unless they post- 
Sept. 18. poned the battle Mntil after the new moo#. 

Caesar at- Caesar saw his opportunity. He waited till the following 
tacks them. ^ norn i D g • an( j tfien, leaving detachments to guard his two 

camps, he formed his six legions, as usual, in fhree lines, and 

• • 

1 See Stoffel, Hist, dc Jules Cesar , — Guerre civile, ii. 342-5 ; Guerre de C6sar 
et d'Ariovistc , p. 64, and Caesar, B. C., iii. 55, § 1, 84, § 2. 
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marched against the enemy. They had no choice but to&8B.c. 
defend themselves. Their waggons stood in a huge semi- 
circle, closing their flanks and rear; and, as they tramped 
out, theif women stretched out their hands and piteously 
begged them not to •suffer their wives to be made slaves. 

T|je host was formed in seven distinct groups, each composed 
of the warriors of a single tribe. As the Romans were 
numerically weaker than their opponents, the auxiliaries 
were drawn up in front of the smaller camp, to make a show 
of strength. Each of the legati was placed at the head of a 
legion, in order that every one might feel that his courage in 
action would not be overlooked. Caesar commanded the 
right wing in person, and, noticing that the enemy's left was 
comparatively weak, directed against it his principal attack, 
in the hope of overwhelming it speedily and thus disconcerts 
ing the rest of the force. But before the Romans in the 
front ranks could poise their javelins, the Germans were upon 
them ; and they had barely a moment to draw their swords. 

Quickly stiffening into compact masses, the Germans locked 
their shields to receive the thrusts : but some of the Romans 
flung themselves right on to the phalanxes : they tore the 
shields froip. the grasp of their foes, and dug their swords 
down into them ; and, after a close struggle, they broke the 
formation, and their wea^ns got freer play. The unwieldy 
masses,' •unable to manoeuvre or to deploy, reeled backward, 
dissolved, and fled. But the Roman left, overpowered by 
numbers, was giving ground. Young Publius Crassus, son of 
the celebrated triumvir, who was stationed in command of 
the cavalry, outside the battle, saw the crisis, and promptly 
sent the third lin)$ to the rescue. The victory was won, and They an* 
the whole beaten multitude fled towards the Rhine. But 
the Rhine was some fifteen jniles away; 1 the 111 had first to peiied fron. 
be crossed ; and in that weary flight many fell under the Gaul * 
lances of the cavalry. Only a few, among *vhom was Ario- 
vistus, were lucky enough to swim the river or find boats. 

Caesar, in the course of the pursuit, came* upon his inter-* 
preter, who wa^ being dragged along in chains by his captors, 
and had only tscajJed death by the accident that, on drawing 
1 See pp. 638*40. 
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58 b.c. 


Caesar 
quarters 
his legions 
atVesontio. 


Signifi- 
cance of 
this step, 


lots, they had decided to postpone his execution. There is 
nothing in Caesar’s memoirs more full of human interest 
than the passage in which, breaking his habitual reserve, he 
tells us of the joy he felt on seeing this man, for -whom he 
had the greatest respect and regard, alive and unhurt. It 
gave him, he tells us, a pleasure as great as he had felt in 
gaining the victory . 1 

The victory was decisive. The Suevi, who were on the 
point of crossing the Rhine, lost heart and set out home- 
wards. And Caesar, — where was he to go ? What use was 
he to make of his victory ? It would be fatal to withdraw 
his legions into the Province. That would be to invite the 
German to attempt a new invasion ; to confess weakness to 
the Gaul. Fortune beckoned him on. Gaul was disunited : 
her foremost state was on his side ; and others felt the spell 
of his success. To bring those gifted peoples under the 
civilising sway of Rome, to open their broad lands to Italian 
enterprise, — that was a work to satisfy the most soaring 
ambition. For the present indeed he must return to Cis- 
alpine Gaul, to conduct the civil duties of his government 
and watch the politics of Italy : but leaving his legions 
under the command of Labienus, he quartered them for the 
winter in the stronghold of Vesontto . 2 In that last act of 
his we may read the registration of a great resolve ; and 
doubtless he reflected, as he travelled southward, upon the 
magnitude of the undertaking to which he had committed 
himself. For to all who had eyes to see and ears to hear he 
had made it evident that his purpose was nothing less than 
the conquest of Gaul. 

y 

1 Colonel Stoffel {Guerre dc C6sar et d’Arioviste, , pp. 67-72) gives a detailed 
description of the battle, which is partly imaginary, but nevertheless well 
worth reading. The imagination is totally different from that of a rhetorical 
historian : it is the imagination of a soldier, who understands what he is 
writing about ; and the description, which recommends itself as substantially 
true, helps one to realise what a battle was like in the circumstances of ancient 
warfare. 

t 2 So Napoleon conjectures with probability {Hist, de Jules {'tear, ii. 97) : we 
only know for certain that the winter-quarters were in the country of the 
Sequani (i>\ i. 54, § 2). But Napoleon’s conjecture is supported by the fact 
that Caesar had garrisonod Vesontio ( lb 38, § 7). * ? 



CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BELGAE 

The results of the campaign which Caesar had ju$t concluded 07 b.c. 
may be summed up in a single sentence : — he had secured, Results of 
at least for a time, the virtual submission of central Gaul ; campaign, 
and he had paved the way for the conquest by destroying qz 
expelling the barbarian hordes who threatened to anticipate 
him. 

But the Gauls were not yet ready to bow their necks ^ Belgae 
beneath the ^oman yoke. Caesar's victories were doubtless agafnsT 
talked of in every village from the Rhine to the Atlantic ; Caesar - 
and it needed less than the Celtic quickness to perceive their 
significance. Before the clpse of winter he heard rumours 
that the warlike Belgae were conspiring; and these rumours 
were confirmed by a de^atch from Labienus. The tribes 
were binding each other, by the interchange of hostages, to 
mutual fidelity. They were fearful that Caesar would first 
cqpquer tire rest of Gaul, and then conquer them. Moreover, 
they were egged on to fight by certain influential chiefs from 
Celtican Gaul. The motives of these counsellors were various. 

Some simply deseed to make their country free. It was all 
very well, they argued, to have got rid of the Germans : but 
these new intruders were not a whit more welcome. If 
Caesar had expelled Ariovistus, he was evidently determined 
to take his place. The legions had settled down in the 
country ; and they* Intended to make the country support 
them. Others, merely because they were Gauls, longed* 
above all things, for revolution. Then there were princely 
adventurers, \gho were plotting to seize royal power, and who 
foresaw that, if Gaul became a Roman province, they would 
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be obliged to submit to law, and would no longer be allowed 
to hire troops for the gratification of their ambition. 

On his own responsibility and at his own cost, Caesar 
instantly raised two new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, hnd sent 
them in the early spring to join Labieaus. As soon as the 
herbage was sufficiently forward to make it safe to take the 
field, he crossed the Alps and rejoined his army at Vesontio. 
The tribes nearest to the Belgae, whom lie charged with the 
duty of collecting information, reported that they were busily 
raising and concentrating levies. Having arranged for sup- 
plies of corn, Caesar pushed on and, after another fortnight’s 
marching, appeared on the northern bank of the Marne. 

The Belgae were taken completely by surprise. Engrossed 
in their preparations against Caesar, they had never dreamed 
that Caesar might anticipate them. One tribe, the Remi, 
who occupied the country round Reims, La on and Chalons, 
were shrewd enough to perceive that his patronage would 
strengthen their own position. They were subject to the over- 
lordship of their neighbours, the. Suessiones, and wanted to 
shake off the yoke . 1 Two of their leading men, Iceius and 
Audecumborius, presented themselves in Caesar’s camp, and 
not only submitted on behalf of* the tribe, but. promised to 
render him every assistance. Nothing could have been more 
opportune. He saw that it would- be easy to establish in 
the heart of Belgium a power as devoted to his interests as 
the Aedui in central Gaul. He gave the envoys a gracious 
welcome, only stipulating that the Reman senate should 
present themselves before him, and that the sons of the 
leading men should be delivered up as hostages. The 
envoys gave him full information. The Belgae, they said, 
were full of confidence. They boasted that the Cimbri and 
Teuton!, who had overrun the rest of Gaul, had never been 
able to get a footing in their land. The Remi had done 
their utmost to .prevent the Snessiones from taking part 

1 The Reman envoys told Caesar (B. G., ii. 3, § 5) that the Snessiones and 
foe Remi formed one political community. Now Galba was the king of the 
Snessiones ; and therefore, it should seem, had been overlord of the Remi. 
Mommsen then is doubtless right in affirming that the Remi discerned in this 
invasion of the foreigners an opportunity to shake ofF the rule which their 
neighbours, the Suessiones, exercised over them.” Hist, of Home, iv. 247. 
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in the movement, but in vain : indeed their king, Galba, 57 b.c 
had been unanimously elected commander- in -chief. Eveiy 
other tribe had joined the league ; and Galba was prepared 
to put <Jver two hundred thousand men into the field. 1 
Caesar himself could hardly muster a fourth of this number ; 
ai;d his enemies were the stoutest and the most stubborn 
of all the warriors of Gaul. His only chance of success 
was to forae their huge host to divide. With this aim, 
he asked Divitiaeus to raise a levy of Aeduans, and He sends 
ravage the country of the Bellovaci, which lay beyond the to 1 ravage* 
Oise, in the country now dominated by the huge choir of t ^ e t] J ai ^ s 1 
Beauvais. The entire armament was now in /nil march i ova ci. 
against him. They were moving down a road which led 
from La Fere, on the Oise, past Laon to Heims. 2 Caesar 
determined to choose his own battle-field. Marching rapidlvjvfarches to 
northward from Reims, he crossed the Aisne by a bridge at ^headvan 
Berry-au-Bac, and encamped on rising ground between that cing host, 
river and its tributary, the Miette, a small stream flowing 
through a lnqg'shy ooze. The camp was, as usual, cpiadri- encamps 
lateral, as nearly square as the lie of the ground allowed. au*Bac? 1? 
The rampart, eight feet high, was faced with sods and revetted 
with timber and fascines, keep its slope of the requisite * 
steepness : along the top yi it was set a palisade of inter- 
lacing branches; 3 anti th% ditch which surrounded it was 
eighteen feet •wide and ton feet deep. 1 Caesar’s rear was pro- 
tected by the Aisne; and his supplies could be brought up in 
safety by the Remi. At the northern end of the bridge he 
established a tetc-dc-pont and, to guard its further ex- 
tremity, he left^a detachment about two thousand strong 
under one of his generals, Titurius Sabinus. Towards mid- The Belgae 
night a messenger came into camp with the news that the 
Belgae were making a furious attack upon Bibrax, or Vieux- 
Ijaon, a Reman stronghold about seven miles to the north- 
west, and that Tccius, who commanded the garrison, despaired Caesar 
of being able to hold out unless he were promptly reinforced. auxiUarL 
Caesar instafitly despatched a force of slingers, bowmen an4 to tJie 
light-armed auxiliary infantry to the rescue. The Gauls rescue ’ 

1 See pp. 22?-9. 2 !$ee pp. 644-5. See pp. 588-9. 

4 Napoleon, Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 101, note. 

E 
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f>7 b.c. knew nothing of the scientific methods by which the Romans 
captured fortified towns. When their numbers were suffici- 
ently great, they used to drive tlxe defenders from the 
rampart by showers of missiles, and then to demolish a 
portion of the wall. But Bibrax was ; defended on the south 
by impregnable escarpments : it would seem that Galba bad 
neglected to invest this side ; and when Caesar’s light troops 
appeared, the impatient and undisciplined host abandoned 
their attempt . 1 They only lingered long enough to ravage 
the lands and fire the hamlets within reach of the town. 
The Beijrae On the following night the sudden blaze of a line of watch- 
oppolite fi res > extending eight miles in length beyond the further side 
Caesar. of the Miette, revealed to Caesar their encampment. 

Caesar So formidable was the appearance of the huge host, so 

posittoi! ' 3 ? reat was ^heir reputation as lighting men, that Caesar did 
impivg- not care to risk a battle until he had seen enough to judge 
whether he would have a reasonable chance of success. A 
few cavalry skirmishes convinced him that lie had nothing 
to fear. The rising ground on which the (*tmp stood ex- 
tended in a south-westerly direction nearly to the confluence 
of the Miette and the Aisue. The legions were protected 
in front by the Miette: but on Jieir right the'vfcist numbers 
of the enemy might outflank them. To prevent this, Caesar 
made his men dig two trenches* each about three furlongs 
in length, one southward to the Aisne from the south- 
eastern angle of the camp, the other northward to the Miette 
from the north-western; and at the extremity of either 
trench he caused forts to be constructed and armed with 
ballistae and catapults. Along the whole length of the hill, 
on the left of the camp, he drew up six of his legions in 
battle array ; while the other two remained to guard the 
camp. The enemy’s masses were ranged on the further side 
of the Miette, Each of the two armies obstinately waited 
for the other to cross. Meanwhile Caesar’s cavalry were 
scattering the Belgie squadrons. At length, tired of waiting, 
,he led his legions back into camp. There was a ford on the 
Aisne, about two miles below the tMe-dc-poiu, which he had 


1 See my essay oil “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,” p. 229, u. 1, and 
note on Bibrax, p. 395. 
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either failed to notice or had not thought it necessary to 57 b.c. 
guard. Presently an orderly came from Sabinus, who 
reported that a body of the enemy were moving down to 
the banS on his left, evidently intending to cross over, 
attack his camp, anQ destroy the bridge. Even if they The Beigae 
failed, the corn-fields of the Eemi would be at their mercy : t0 

the convoys would be cut off ; and then the legions would commum- 
starve. Taking his cavalry, light-armed Numidians, archers b ut ar J 
and slingers, Caesar lmrried down the hill, crossed the bridge, defeated, 
wheeled to the right, and pushed down the bank towards 
the ford. There were the enemy, splashing through the 
water. The archers and slingers attacked them, and did 
terrible execution. The survivors clambered over the fallen 
bodies, and staggered on under showers of stones and arrows : 
but those who succeeded in reaching the bank were sur 
rounded by the cavalry and cut to pieces . 1 

The Beigae were thoroughly disheartened. They had no The> <iis- 
organised commissariat; and their supplies were running out. 1K ’ r ' ,e ' 
Galba had nci the genius to control a vast multitude made 
up of hordes without discipline, with conflicting interests, 
and distracted by mutual jealousies. Caesar’s position was 
impregnable ; and he evjdeijtly had no intention of (putting 
it. His allies would soon^be swarming over the frontier of 
the Bellovaci ; and the cliitfs of that tribe insisted on return- 
ing to tie fend* their families. Tt was decided, therefore, that 
each tribe should go back to its own country, and that, 
whatever district the Homans might invade, all should rally 
to its defence. But this resolution was merely to save their 
self-respect. In* the night the whole multitude poured out 
of their encampment with great uproar and confusion, each 
man struggling to get in front of his fellows. Caesar at 
first suspected that this movement was merely a ruse : but 
at daybreak he received positive information that the enemy Caesars 
had really gone, and immediately sent his cavalry, supported crvah ' y 
by three legions, under Labienus, in pursuit . 2 The rear them, 
ranks, when* they were overtaken, stood at bay, and resisted* 

1 Regarding Ca^frs operation^ on the Aisne, see pp. 045-52. 

- Caesar wisely entrusted the command of the cavalry to two of liis Icyatu 
ouc of whom, Cotta, was a soldier of the highest class. 
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57 b.c. resolutely : but those in front, hearing the shouts of 
combatants, made haste to escape. The slaughter « 
instant; and the pursuers raced on. As long as dayli 
lasted, they hung on the rearguard, slaying, pursuing 
slaying again ; and at sunset they returned to camp. Cac 
left the disorganised host no time to rally. Next morn g 
Hemarches he pushed on westward down the valley of the Aisne. i a 
anTre-^’ a single forced march of some seven and twenty miles he 
ceive»the reached Noviodunum, near tlie modern Soissons, the chief 
o? the^ 101 stronghold of the Suessiones, and at once attempted ' n 
Suessione.N assault : 1 but though the garrison was weak, the moat was 
ami Am- so wide and the wall so high that his troops were repulse^ 
bmm, Ju spite of their fatigue, they proceeded to fortify their camp 
and make preparations for a siege. Sappers’ huts were con- 
structed for protecting the workers: earth and fascines were 
shot into the moat ; and wooden towers were erected to carry 
the artillery which was to play upon the defenders of the 
wall. During the night the contingent of the Suessiones, 
which had retreated from the camp on the Miette, thronged 
into the town and reinforced the garrison : but they were so 
confounded by the formidable appearance of the siege works 
that they surrendered without striking a blow.. Marching 
[Breteuinp on westward, Caesar crossed the Oise. Bratuspantium, the 
chief town of the Bellovaei, opened its gates on his approach ; 
and when he drew near Samarobriva, where now rises the 
colossal pile of the cathedral of Amiens, the Ambiani likewise 
tendered their submission. Caesar treated the three tribes 
with equal clemency and firmness. He punished no one : 
but he disarmed the garrisons of Noviodunum and Bratus- 
pantium, and required the surrender of hostages of noble 
birth. Divitiacus, who had rejoined him, interceded for the 
Bellovaci ; and, as his policy was to strengthen the influence 
of the Aedui, he gave out that it was his regard for those 
loyal allies whkh led him to show mercy. But now he 
learned that his progress was about to be disputed. On the 
morth-east, among the inhospitable forests of the Sambre 
and the marshes of the Scheldt, dwelt a tribe whose primitive 
virtues had not yet been enfeebled by contfuA with civilisa- 
1 See pp. 473-4, 652-4. 2 See pp. 396-8. 
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3jpioii. No traders were suffered to cross their frontier, for 57 b.c, 
ffear the luxuries of which the rude warriors were still 
ignorant might sap their manhood. Bitterly taunting their The Nervii 
neighbour tribes for having so tamely surrendered, they ° 
vowed that for theif part they would accept no terms of 
paace. This people, whom of all his enemies Caesar most 
respected, and of whom he wrote with one of those rare 
touches of enthusiasm that here and there relieve the severity 
of his narrative, were the Nervii. 

A couple of marches brought the legions to the Neman Caesar 
frontier. The road led through Hainaut, past the site of^^‘ s 
the modern Cambrai. Three days later Caesar gathered from them, 
some rustics, who had been taken prisoners, that the warriors 
of the tribe were encamped only nine miles off, on the further 
bank of the Sambre, with their allies, the Viromandui and lie learns — 
the Atrebates; and that another tribe, the Aduatuci, were their 
marching from the east to join them. He immediately sent allies are 
on a party of centurions and pioneers to choose a camping 0 n the right 
ground. It happened that some of his prisoners had escaped 1,ank of the 
to the enemy in tlie night. They told them that each of 
the Itoman legions was separated, on the march, from the one^ 
that followed it by a Jong baggage train; and that, when 
the foremost legion, eneu/nbered with their heavy packs, 
reached the camping ground, it would be easy to overwhelm 
them Slid plunder the baggage before the others could come 
to the rescue. The centurions selected for the site of the His pio- 
Citmp the heights of Neuf-Mesnil, which slope evenly and ™mp 
gently down towards the left hank of the Sambre. The w the 
deptli of the river was not more than three feet. From the Xeuf- ° 
opposite bank an open meadow, over which were scattered a Mesnil * 
few cavalry piquets, rose into a hill covered with woods. 

The space for the camp % was measured and marked out. 
Meanwhile the Roman army was toiling up from behind, its 
march being delayed by thick hedges, whidi had to be cut 
through. The formation was different from that which had 
been described to the Nervii ; for when close to an enemj* 

Caesar always Ranged his order of march. In front came 
six legions irr column. •Then followed the entire baggage 
train, protected by the two newly raised legions, which closed 
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blood that he could no longer stand. From the rear ranks 
men were slinking away to escape the showers of missiles. 
There were no reserves ; and the numbers of the enemy were 
inexhaustible. Fresh swarms kept pressing up the trill, and 
closing in on either flank. Seizing a* shield from a man 
in the rearmost rank, Caesar pushed his way through to the 
front : he called to his centurions by name : he told the men 
to open up their ranks, — so they would be able to use their 
swords better, — and charge. At the sound of his voice their 
spirits rose ; and each man of them hoped that the General 
would see how bravely he could fight. But the 7th also, on 
their right, «were hard pressed. Caesar told the tribunes to 
bring the two legions gradually closer together, and form 
them up so as to face the enemy on every side. 1 And now, 
r cis the men were relieved from the dread of being attacked in 
the rear, they fought w T ith renewed confidence. The two 
legions which guarded the baggage had heard of the fight, 
and were marching up at their utmost speed. Suddenly 
above the ridge of Neuf-Mesnil they appeared; and 
presently the 10th, despatched by lAibienus, recrossed the 
river, hurried up the hill side, and threw themselves upon 
the enemy’s rear. The effect of their appearance was electrical. 
Even the wounded leaned on th\r shields, and plied their 
swords : the scattered camp- followers plucked up courage and 
turned upon the enemy ; while the cavalry did all they® could 
to atone for their flight. The Nervii in their turn were 
hemmed in. But in their last agony they made good their 
proud boast. Man by man, beneath the javelin and the 
thrust of the short sword, their front ranks fell. Higher 
rose the heap of prostrate bodies ; and leaping on to them, 
the survivors snatched up the fallen javelins and flung them 
back, till they too fell; and all was still. 2 

So ended this wild fight, — a soldiers’ battle, and withal 
the battle of a great man. Within an hour it was over, 
fought and wellnigh lost and won. 3 
#1 See p. 824. 

2 Seepp. 654*60. Caesar’s narrative ( B . G. y ii. 27, §§ 3-5, {8, §§ 1-2) implies 
that a few of the Nervian contingent escaped : J)nt whether tt^y ran away from 
the fighting line or had not come into action at all, he does not say. 

3 See p. 660. 
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The power of the Belgae was broken. What remained to w b.c. 
be done was only matter of detail. The old men of the 
Nervian tribe, with the women and children, had gathered 
before the battle in the midst of the marshes formed by the 
estuary of the Scheldt. Within a few days a deputation 
came from them to ask an audience of the conqueror. They 
were shrewd enough to exaggerate their losses . 1 Their army, 
they said, *was all but annihilated. Only five hundred 
fighting men remained out of sixty thousand ; and of six 
hundred senators no more than three. Wishing to establish Caesar 
a reputation for clemency, Caesar permitted the survivors to^ a v j^ e 
retain their lands and even their fortified villages, and warned with clem- 
the neighbouring tribes to refrain from molesting them. lie wjcy ' 
then marched eastward against the Aduatuci. This people 
were different in origin from the rest of the Belgae. Fifty 
years before, the Cimbri and Teutoni, marching for the south, 
had left some of their number, under the protection of six 
thousand warriors, in Belgic Gaul, to herd the cattle and 
guard the bc%ty which they could not take with them. 

After the destruction of their kindred, these men and their 
descendants had continued to maintain themselves against 
the enemies who surrounded them : they had achieved, by 
prolonged lighting, a comir/inding position ; and they now 
occupied the broad plain oftHcsbaye on the northern bank of 
the MAtse . 2 On hearing of the defeat of their allies, they 
had returned home and concentrated in one town of great 
strength, situated on Mont Falhize, opposite the modern 
fortress of Huy. The Meuse, winding in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, flowed through the meadows beneath the southern 
slopes of the hill ; and the town, perched above its rocky 
heights, seemed inaccessible, save by one gentle ascent on the 
north-east, where a high % wall frowned down upon the 
besiegers. Heavy stones and pointed beams were ranged 
upon the wall ; and in front of it was a deep moat. At first He besieges 
the garrison made a succession of sorties : but Caesar threw ^ d s ^ r f °tbe 
up a rampart from one reach of the river, round the north %\duatuci. 
of the hill, to tlie other ; and, as was usual in regular sieges, 

1 See pp, 169-70. 

2 In 57 B.c. they may also have possessed lands on the right bank. See pp. 349-52. 
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57 b.c. a terrace, composed of a core of earth and timber, supported 
by walls of logs piled cross-wise, was built up at right angles 
to the wall . 1 On this terrace was erected one of the wooden 
towers from the stories of which archers, slingers and 
artillery used to shower missiles among the defenders of a 
besieged town. It was intended that, as soon as the terrace 
approached the wall, a battering-ram should be employed to 
effect a breach. The garrison, confident in the "strength of 
their fortress, watched these operations with ignorant con- 
tempt. They despised the Romans for their small stature, 
and asked them if t hey imagined that such pygmies as they 
could get *a huge tower like that on to the wall. But the 
laugh was soon turned against them. When they saw the 
tower actually moving on its rollers and steadily nearing 
the wall, they fancied there must be some supernatural power 
at work, and in great alarm sent out envoys to beg for terms. 
They would surrender, the envoys said ; only they entreated 
to be allowed to keep their arms, without which they could 
not defend themselves against their neigh! Ours. Caesar 
Theysur- insisted on unconditional surrender. He would take care 
render. their neighbours did not molest them. The chiefs could 

only submit; and swords, spears and shields were pitched 
down into the moat until the heap almost reached the top of 
the wall. Towards sunset all the Roman soldiers who had 
gone into the town were withdrawn, for fear the/ might 
commit any excesses. The garrison had kept about a third 
of their weapons in reserve, and had improvised rude shields. 
They calculated that the Roman's would he off their guard, 
and laid their plans accordingly. The eontravallation was 
Rut after > traced along rising ground. In the middle of the night the 
rTreiclk*]- Aduatuci poured out of the gates, and advanced to attack it 
oils attack, where the ascent was easiest. , But Caesar had provided 
against the chance of treachery. Riles of wood, all ready 
laid, were set ablaze ; and, guided by their light, the troops 
came streaming from the nearest redoubts. The Gauls fought 
• with the courage of despair : but missiles rained dowm upon 
them from the rampart and from the towers which had been 

* « 

] The difficult questions relating to the construction of the siege-terrace 
(a gger) are discussed on pp. 594-001. See also pp. 109-10, 113. 
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erected upon it ; and they were driven back with heavy loss 57 b.c. 
into the town. Next day the gates were burst open, and 
the Romans rushed in. Caesar was neither vindictive nor 
cruel : but to those who defied him, and especially to those who 
broke faith, he was absolutely ruthless. Fifty-three thousand Their pun- 
of* the Aduatuci, — all who were found within the town, — h 1 
were sold as slaves. 1 

The canfpaign was over. The prestige which it had won 
for Caesar was so great that more than one German tribe 
sent envoys across the Rhine to offer submission. One 
partial failure alone marred the general success. Amid the 
clash of arms, Caesar did not forget the commercial advan- 
tages which his conquest might secure for Rome. On his G alba’s 
way back to Italy, 2 he sent one of his generals, Servius (5 alba, 
to open up the road leading from the Valais over the Great. 

St. Bernard into Italy, which traders had only been able to 
use hitherto at great risk and by the payment of heavy tolls. 

The tribes with which lie had to deal were the Nantuates, 
who occupied* the Chablais and the southern bank of the 
Rhone as far as St. Maurice ; the Yeragri, whose chief town, 
Oetodurus, stood upon the site of Martigny, near tire conflu- 
ence of the Rhone and the ! )ranse ; 3 and the Seduni, whose 
name is preserved in the modern Sitten. Galba’s force con- 
sisted only of the 12th legion, which had suffered so severely 
in theliattle with the Nervii, and a body of cavalry. Skirt- 
ing the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, the little 
column entered the broad valley of the upper Rhone, walled 
in on right and left by woolled mountains. Having inflicted 
several defeats upon the mountaineers, stormed several of 
their strongholds, and compelled the chiefs to surrender their 
sons as hostages, he posted two cohorts in the neighbourhood 
of St. Maurice, and took up% his own quarters in Oetodurus. 

The left bank of the Dranse, which then flowed in a different 
channel, down the middle of the valley, w!is on his right ; 
and his camp was between Martigny-la-Yille and the more 
southerly Martigny Bourg. Besides the two cohorts which* 
he had detached, he was obliged to send out a number of 


1 See p. 24, supra, ami note on Aduatucorum oppidvm, pp. 353-8. 
2 Schneider’s Caesar , i. 210, note. 8 See pp. 661-2. 
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37 b.c. small parties for supplies. The camp was dominated on 
either side by the heights which border the valley of the 
Dranse ; and the force which remained was insufficient for 
its protection. The mountaineers resented the deprivation 
of their children ; and, as Caesar half naively remarked, they 
believed that the Homans, not content with occupying the 
roads, intended to annex their country. One morning Galba 
was informed that the heights were covered by armed men. 
They were evidently determined to cut his communications, 
and bar his exit from the valley. The fortifications were 
still unfinished, and the supply of corn was inadequate ; for, 
as the mountaineers hud submitted and given hostages, Galba 
had never dreamed that he might lmve to fight. A council 
of war was called. Some of the officers urged Galba to 
abandon the baggage and fight his way out : but he resolved, 
with the concurrence of the majority, to defend the camp. 
The troops had only just time to man the rampart before 
the enemy rushed down to the attack. They hurled stones 
and darts from every side. The Homans ottered a vigorous 
resistance; and not a missile which they threw from their 
commanding position missed its mark. But the enemy’s 
numbers enabled them to bring down fresh men as often as 
they were wanted : while the Romans had to fight on without 
relief. For six hours they fought at hay till their stock of 
missiles was nearly spent, and the enemy were beginning to 
till up the trench and to break down the rampart. Just in 
time, Sextius Baculus, who had fought so gallantly on the 
Sambre, and a tribune named Volusenus ran to the chief, 
and convinced him that their only chance of averting destruc- 
tion was to cut their way out. The men were told to stand 
quietly on the defensive for a few minutes, and rest them- 
selves. Suddenly, at a given signal, four compact little 
columns dashed out from all four gates, and cut their way 
through the lo6**e ranks of the astounded mountaineers. 
There was no time to rally. Discipline prevailed over 
Slumbers ; and the mountaineers were driven wi£h heavy loss 
out of the plain, and chased over the hills. But Octodurus 
was plainly untenable ; and it appeared impossible to obtain 
supplies. Next day therefore Galba burned all the houses 
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in the village, and returned to spend the winter in the r>7 b.c. 
country of the Allobroges. 

The other legions had already been distributed in their 
winter -quarters. One, under Publius Crassus, the young 
general whose promptitude had contributed so much to the 
defeat of Ariovistus, had been sent, after the battle with the 
Nervii, to receive the submission of the maritime tribes of Submission 
Normandy* and Brittany . 1 This legion and the remaining 
six were cantoned along the valley of the Loire, from Angers and Nor- 
to Orleans, so as to cut off all communication between niandy * 
northern and southern Gaul. 

In Italy the news of Caesar’s Victories was received with Rejoicings 
an outburst of enthusiasm . 2 Men felt that he had avenged at rt0me ‘ 
the disaster of the Allia ; and even the Senate gave expres- 
sion to the popular feeling. After his despatches had been ' 
read, it was decided to hold a thanksgiving service of fifteen 
days, — an honour which no Roman citizen lmd ever received 
before. 

1 The Veneti, Uimlli, Osismi, Curiosoliles. Es»uvii. Ault-rci and Redones. 

- Plutarch, Ct/aptr. Ii3. 
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r>t> b.c. The barbarian invaders of Gaul had been destroyed or driven 
Delusive back : the Belgae had been chastised ; and many of the other 
’of peace.^ states liad proffered their submission. Tiie Aedui and the 
Reini were still friendly; and the countenance of Caesar had 
greatly increased their consequence, and therefore the influ- 
ence which they were able to exert on his behalf. The 
Gallic peoples had little consciousness of national unity : 
they were familiar with the idea of Roman dominion ; and, 
, while Caesar did not interfere with their domestic allaiis, 
they were not prepared to make any serious effort to throw 
off a supremacy which as yet seemed little more than nominal. 
So confident was Caesar in the prospect of tranquillity that 
he set out on a political tour to Illyricum, — the mostMistant 
quarter of his province. But Gaul was still a long way from 
[The being subdued. The legion under Publius Crassus had btfcn 
quartered in the northern part ‘of Anjou. The most con- 
siderable of the neighbouring tribes were the Ycneti, who 
dwelt in the storm-beaten tract of western Brittany which 
comprises the department of Morbihan and the southern part 
of the department of Finistere. Like the modern Bretons, 
they were the stoutest and the most skilful seamen in Gaul : 
they had a numerous fleet of vessels, clumsy indeed, but of 
extraordinary size and strength ; and their prosperity de- 
fended upon the carrying trade with Britain, of which they 
possessed the monopoly. They, however, as well as the more 
distant tribes of Brittany and Normandy, professed to submit; 
and Crassus sent a number of officers to arrange with them 
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for a supply of corn. But the chiefs of the Veneti were 50 u.c, 
beginning to repent of their tame submission. Besides their Rebellion 
natural impatience of foreign ascendency, they had, we are y ell ^ 
told, a business-like motive for resistance. They had heard, ^ nos ° d 
it would seem, that Caesar was contemplating an invasion of ]^ uv ii. 
Britain ; and they were naturally determined to prevent him 
from interfering with their trade. 1 Hoping to induce Orassus 
to restore •their hostages, they detained as prisoners the 
officers who had come to them. With the rash precipitancy 
of Gauls, the tribes of Cotes -du-Jford and Orne followed 
their example : soon the whole north-western seaboard was 
sworn to resist the encroachments bf Borne ; and tan embassy 
was sent to Orassus, to demand the restoration of the 
hostages. 

Messengers were soon posting with despatches for Caesar. 
who was still in Illyricum. He had studied the character !^ r a 
of the Gauls to some purpose; and he knew that, if they soon 
lost heart, their blood was up on the slightest stimulus. 

Like other peoples, they preferred independence to subjection ; 
and, above all things, their restless spirit craved variety. If 
he were to overlook the conduct of the Veneti, the other 
tribes of Gaul would fyncy that they might defy him with 
impunity. The Belgae indeed were only half subdued; and 
they were said to have solicited the support of the Germans. 
Accordingly Caesar sent instructions to his officers to have a 
tleet built in the ports at the mouth of the Loire, to raise 
oarsmen from the Province, and to collect as many pilots and 
seamen as they could. • 

Throughout his proconsulate Caesar was in a position Tl>e confi-r- 
different from that of a modern viceroy, who, if his work is j^cL* 11 
almost beyond his strength, may securely concentrate upon 
it all the power of his niin^L He was ever obliged to look 
back towards Borne, to look forward to the uncertain but 
stormy future, when he would have to struggle for political 
supremacy ; and whenever an enemy attempted to weaken his 
position, he $as obliged to parry the blow. Cicero manifested* 
an inclination to oppose him ; and he had reason to fear that 
Pompey would join Cicero# His term of office would expire 

1 Strabo, Geogr . , iv. 4 , § 2. 
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56 b.c. in about two years, on the 1st of March, 54 b.c. If he were 
recalled then, his work in Gaul would be left unfinished ; and 
he would go back, too soon, — to chaos or civil war. From 
Illyricum he had returned to Ravenna, where his associate, 
Crassus, met him. Hearing of Cicero's measures, lie moved 
southward, about tiie middle of April, to Luca, and invited 
Pompey to come thither as his guest. At this little town 
the fortunes of the world were decided. Caesar offered terms 
of such startling liberality that an agreement was come to at 
once. It was arranged that his term of office should be pro- 
longed for another five years, and that Pompey and Crassus 
should exert their influence with the Senate to secure to him 
the right of increasing his legions to ten, and of charging the 
state-chest with the pay of those which lie had raised on his 
c« w*** own responsibility. 1 

Caesar re- From Luca he hastened to join his army, and took up his 
turns to quarters in the neighbourhood of Nantes. His first step 
ia ' was to distribute the legions more widely. Labienus was 

[The terri- sent to the country round Treves, to keep an* eye upon the 
tory of the ]3 e lgae and to prevent the Germans from crossing the Rhine. 
[The Lexo- Sabinus was directed to disperse the allies of the Yeneti in 
vii, Unelii Calvados, the Cotentin and Cotes - <Ju - Nord ; while Crassus 
^7°- marched for Aquitania. It is most unlikely that the Aqui- 
tanians would have taken up arms on behalf of their alien 
neighbours: but Caesar may not have been aware J of the 
want of sympathy between the two peoples : and, with or 
without provocation, he would of course have compelled the 
former as well as the latter to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Prepara- Rome. The Yeneti and their allies, who saw that they had 
tions of the irretrievably committed themselves, were equally active. 
They provisioned their fortresses, assembled their ships in 
the Venetian ports, and even sent across the Channel to ask 
for help. They knew the strength of their country, and had 
little doubt of success. The coast of Morbihan was pierced 
by long estuaries and broken by numerous inlets, which 
< would greatly hinder the progress of an invading army. 

1 Cicero, Ad Fam., i. 7, § 10, 9, §§ 9*10 ; Ad Quinium fratrem, ii. 6, § 2 ; 
Suetonius, Divus lulius , 24; Appian, B. ii. 17; Plutarch, Cramis , 14, 
Caesar , 21, Pompeius , 51. See also S trach an * Davidson's Cicero , 1894, 
pp. 263-70. 
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Little corn was grown in those parts ; and the granaries had 56 b.c. 
been emptied to supply the forts. Want of food therefore 
must soon force the Romans to beat a retreat ; and, if the 
worst carne to the worst, those born sailors knew that they 
could take to the stout ships which had weathered so many 
storms ; while the frail Roman vessels would be sure to run 
aground among the shoals, or to founder in the tempestuous 
seas that buffeted the rock-bound shore. 

The Roman fleet, which included ships impressed from The Roman 
the maritime tribes 1 between the Loire and the Garonne, weather- 
was soon assembled, under Decimus Brutus, in the estuary of hound in 
the Loire : but the weather was too stormy for it to put to 
sea. Meanwhile Caesar crossed the river Vilaine and entered 
the Morbihan, hoping, by the time the gales moderated, to 
get possession of the enemy’s strongholds. This, however, as tacsiu » 
he soon found, was a work of extreme difficulty. The forts cami , a igu 
were situated at the ends of spits or promontories, connected aaainst the 
with the mainland by shoals, which, at high tide, were com- 
pletely submerged. Caesar constructed dykes across the 
shoals, along which the troops marched to attack the town. 

Before they could deliver the assault, however, the garrison 
took to their ships, and sailed away to the nearest fort. The 
greater part of the summer was frittered away in these 
tedious sieges; and Caesar •was obliged to confess that all his 
labour liad been expended in vain. Accordingly he resolved 
to wait for his fleet, and encamped on the heights of St. 

GMdas, south of Quiberon Bay. Hard by, in the river 
Auray, which discharges itself into the bay, the whole 
Venetian armada was assembled. 2 

At length the wind moderated ; and one morning the Sea-tight 
long-looked-for fleet was descried in the offing. Forthwith, the'veueti 
gliding out from The mouth of the Auray, appeared the and Brutus, 
hostile squadron, numbering two hundred and twenty sail. 

They stood out of the water like floating castles. The great 
sails were made, not of canvas but of leather, to withstand 
the force of the Atlantic gales. Clustering on the cliffs, the* 
legionaries hadf a good view of the two fleets as they ap- 
proached one another. Brutus and his officers were at their 

1 The Pictones and Santones. 3 See pp. 663-74. 

F 
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56b.c. wits' ends to know what to do. The rams of the light 
galleys would fail to make any impression on those huge 
hulls. The deck-turrets were run up: but even then the 
Romans were overtopped by the lofty poops, and could not 
throw their javelins with effect. Rut the Roman engineers 
had prepared an ingenious contrivance. Two or more galleys 
rowed up close to one of the enemies' ships. Then, with 
sharp hooks fixed to the ends of long poles, the Romans 
caught hold of the halyards, and pulled them taut: the 
rowers plied their oars with might and main ; and the sudden 
strain snapped the ropes. Down fell the yards : the troops 
clambered on to the helpless hulk; and the struggle was 
soon ended by the short sword. When several ships had 
been thus captured, the rest prepared to escape. But they 
had hardly been put before the wind when there was a dead 
calm ; and, as they had no oars, they could not stir. The 
swift little galleys ran in and out among them, and captured 
them one after another. When the evening breeze sprang 
up, a few slipped away in the dusk, and ran lor the shore : 
but all the rest were taken. 1 

Punish- This battle decided the war. All the chiefs and all the 
Venetf thQ wa ™ ors western Brittany had taken part in it. They 
had no reserves. They had staked everything upon a single 
throw, and had lost. Deprived of their ships, the survivors 
had no means of defending their forts. There was Aotliing 
for them therefore but unconditional surrender. They had 
made a very gallant fight for freedom ; and Caesar respected 
a brave enemy : but he always tbok the straightest path to 
gain his end. He determined to teach the whole Gallic 
people, by a terrible lesson, that it was dangerous to rebel. 
As the Venetian senate were responsible for the outrage 
which had led to the war, every man of * them was put to 
death ; and all the rest of the tribe, or all that could be 
caught, were sold into slavery. 

Campaign About the same time despatches arrived from Sabinus. 
a^ainsUhe^The allies of the Yenetb commanded by a chief named 
northern Viridovix, had mustered in the peninsula of the Cotentin. 
Veneti. f the The tribes of Calvados and Eure, in their feverish eagerness 
1 See my essay on 14 The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative (pp. 205-6). 
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for war, had massacred their senators, simply because they 56 b.c. 
counselled peace. Bandits and desperadoes from every part 
of Gaul* flocked to join the host. Sabinus encamped on a 
hill ; and, having a \yholesome respect for their numbers, he 
could not be provoked to come out and fight. The enemy 
ptit him down as a coward, and his own men grumbled at 
his inaction. But he was simply biding his time. He 
bribed a Gfaul belonging to his auxiliary corps to go over to 
the enemy, in the guise of a deserter, and tell them that 
Caesar was in great straits, and that he himself was on the 
point of going to his assistance. The man had a ready wit 
and a glib tongue, and played his part well. 'The Gauls 
eagerly swallowed the tale, and clamoured to be led to the 
attack. Their commissariat had, as usual, been neglected ; 
and they were impatient to finish the campaign at a blow. 
Viridovix and his brother chiefs were obliged to let them 
have their way. Their plan was to fall upon the Romans 
before they had time to man the ramparts. The ascent 
from the plam to the camp was about a mile. The Gauls 
ran up the slope at the top of their speed, each man carrying 
an armful of brushwood to fill up the trench. But Sabinus 
was ready for them. Sallying from the right and the left 
gate, 1 the disciplined cohorts fell upon the flanks of the 
panting multitude, and sent them fiying. The cavalry 
allowed few to escape. No second blow was needed. The 
league fell to pieces at once. As inconstant as they had 
been impetuous, the tribes abandoned the struggle, and laid 
down their arms. 

Meanwhile Crfissus was carrying all before him in Brilliant 
Aquitania. Unlike Galba, he took the greatest pains to ° a crassus 
ensure the regular delivery of supplies. Caesaj; had only in Aqui- 
been able to spare him twelte cohorts, or about five thousand ama * 
men: but he had a powerful body of cavalry and some 
auxiliaries ; and he summoned a number of fuave provincials [Toulouse, 
from Tolosa, t Oarcaso and Narbo to join him. He defeated ^ c ^. lie 
the Sotiates ne^r the source of tlid Ciron, and captured their bonne.] 
stronghold, the site of which is now occupied by the town of 
Sos. Thence he penetrat'ed into the basin of the Adour. 

1 See Long’s Caesar , p. 176, note. 
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56 b.c. The Aquitanians, in great alarm, obtained reinforcements 
from their kinsmen, the Iberians of the Pyrenees. The 
leaders who were chosen had learned the art of w#r under 
the famous Sertorius, and their operations showed some 
degree of skill. They carefully selected a position for their 
encampment, and fortified it in the orthodox fashion. They 
sent out detachments to block the roads. Relying on their 
numbers, which were daily augmented, they hoped to gain a 
bloodless victory by cutting off the invader’s supplies, and 
harassing his rear as soon as he should be obliged to retreat. 
But Crassus had no intention of retreating. He could not 
spare a man to secure his supplies, but he knew that sheer 
audacity will often work wonders. His men were in great 
heart, emboldened by the enemy’s inaction, and confident in 
their young leader. Having offered battle in vain, he boldly 
assaulted the enemy’s camp. They resisted stoutly, and 
threw their javelins from the high rampart with great effect : 
but they had neglected to secure the rear gate ; and some 
fresh cohorts managed to get round by a circuitous way, 
break down the feeble defences, and steal in unobserved 
while the battle was raging at the opposite end. The 
imprisoned Aquitanians and Spaniards rushed pell-mell out 
of the entrenchment, and made a desperate effort to escape : 
but the country was one vast open plain; and they were 
ridden down and slaughtered in thousands. Forthwith all 
except the remoter tribes tendered their submission, and 
voluntarily sent hostages. 

Fruitless The conquest of the maritime peoples was all but 
of Caesar com I ) ^ e f )e - The Morini and the Menapii, two Belgic tribes 
against the who had formed an alliance with the Yeneti, alone refused 
Monm. submit. Their country, which extended from the neigh- 
bourhood of Staples to the ltfwer Rhine, comprised the 
northern parts of the Pas de Calais and of Nord, Flanders, 
Zeeland and North Brabant. Caesar had over four hundred 
t miles to march, and the summer was nearly at f an end : but 
he felt confident that he would be able to € subdue the re- 
calcitrant tribes in one brief campaign. He traversed 
Brittany and Normandy, joining Sabinus on the way; 
crossed the Seine and the Somme ; and then pushed north- 
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ward through Artois. Taught by the sad experience of 56 b 
their impetuous countrymen to avoid a pitched battle, the 
Morini sought refuge, on the approach of the legions, in 
their vast forests. While the legionaries were fortifying 
their camp, the enemy, who had not yet been seen, suddenly 
(lashed out of the woods and attacked them ; and although 
they were beaten off with heavy loss, a few Romans, who 
chased thetn too far, were cut off and killed. This mishap 
made the legionaries more careful. They spent some days 
in cutting down the trees, piling them up on both flanks, 
as they advanced, to guard against surprise. The enemy’s 
cattle and part of their baggage fell into their hands. But 
now the wind blew and the rain fell with such violence that 
the work of felling the trees had to be suspended: the 
troops could no longer live safely in tents; and it was 
necessary to abandon the campaign. The cultivated lands 
of the Morini were harried and their hamlets burned ; and 
the legions returned to winter in the newly conquered 
districts betvfben the Seine and the Loire. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MASSAC I! E OF THE USIPETES AND TENCTEEI 

55 b.c. Gaul was now, to all appearance, conquered. Throughout 
The Uai- these three years the central tribes, influenced by the 
TmctwHii. exam pk °f the Aedui, distracted by intestine rivalries, awed 
vaiit Gaul, by the genius of the Roman Governor, had remained simply 
passive. But it was not enough merely to conquer: the 
conquest had also to be secured against foreign invasion. A 
fresh incursion of hungry Germans was imminent. The 
defeat of Ariovistus had struck terror into she Teutonic 
races : but it had not stilled the inward throes by which they 
had so long been convulsed. The Suevi had swept before 
them the lesser tribes of the Usipetss and Tenctei’i : a laud 
to dwell in and food to eat the fugitives must needs obtain ; 
and now, after three years’ wandering, a vast horde of 
emigrants appeared in the neighbourhood of Emmerich, on 
the right bank of the lower Rhine . 1 The Menapii occupied 
lands on both banks of the river. Those who dwelt on the 
right bank, terrified by the appearance of the huge host, 
hurriedly abandoned their huts, crossed to, the western side, 
and, joining their kinsmen, prepared to dispute the passage. 
Baffled in their attempts to cross, the Germans made a 
feigned retreat, which lasted three days: then marched 
rapidly back ; surprised and massacred the Menapii, who had 
returned; seized ‘■their boats and crossed over; and for the 
rest of the winter lived at free quarters in the Menapian 
territory on the west of the Rhine. 

The news reached Caesar in Cisalpine Gaul, while he was 
discharging the civil duties of his government. He knew the 
1 See pp. 678*9. 
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character of the Gauls, — the frivolity and craving for excite- 55 u.c. 
ment that impelled them to rush blindly into new connexions Caesar 
without counting the cost. There was indeed no reason why ^ J *i ie 
they should trouble themselves to repel one invader for the Ga , llic 

** • tribes niiiv 

benefit of another. But the chances were that some of the join them, 
tribes might be impelled by jealousy of their rivals or 
hostility to the Romans to welcome the new-comers. Deter- 
mined to prevent such a coalition or crush it in the making, 

Caesar returned to Gaul earlier than usual, and proceeded to He returns 
join the legions, which had concentrated at some point near toGau], ' ,lT1 ‘ l 
the lower Seine, probably in the neighbourhood of Evreux. Gallic* 

His apprehensions were justified. Certain tribes *had entered councl1, 
into negotiations with the Germans ; and they had by this 
time moved as far southward as the territories of the Eburones 
and the Condrusi. The former included portions of the 
provinces of Limbourg and Liege : the Condrusi inhabited the 
district of Condroz, between the Meuse and the Ourtlie. 

Caesar summoned the Gallic chiefs, including those who had 
committed themselves, to a council; and, pretending to be 
ignorant of the negotiations, told them that he was going to 
make war upon the common enemy, and called upon them 
to furnish their regular contingents of cavalry. When the 
contingents arrived, he made a selection from the whole 
number, and, having provided for the delivery of his supplies, 
marchSd towards the distant couutry in which he heard that He marches 
the Germans were encamped. It is impossible to say where 
h8 crossed the Meuse, or what route he followed afterwards : Tenc- 
but the general trend of His march was towards the neigh- ten 5 
bourhood of Coblenz. Apparently the Germans were in no 
aggressive mood. Tired of their enforced wanderings, they 
only wanted to settle down peaceably in some fertile part of 
Gaul. When Caesar was gtill some days’ march from their ami uego- 
encampment, their envoys met him. The Germans, they with 
said, had no desire to fight : but, if Caesar attacked them, envoys, 
they would not flinch. All they asked was that he should 
assign them* lands, or at all events leave them to enjoy thos» 
which their swords had won. They acknowledged no superiors 
but the Suevi; and against the Suevi the gods themselves 
could not contend. Caesar replied that he could make no 
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55 b.c. terms with them while they remained in Ganl. People who 
could not defend their own country had no right to en- 
croach upon others: besides, there were no lands to # spare in 
Gaul sufficiently extensive to support so vast a multitude. 
They were welcome, however, if they cared to recross the 
Khine, to settle in the country of the Ubii, who had just put 
themselves under the protection of Rome. The territory of 
this people, — the only German tribe which had definitely 
submitted to Caesar, — extended from the neighbourhood of 
Coblenz to the neighbourhood of Bonn. The envoys said that 
they would refer Caesar’s proposal to their principals, and 
return with an answer in three days. Till then they hoped 
that he would advance no further. This request he rejected ; 
for he felt sure that it was simply a pretext to gain time for 
the German cavalry, who had crossed the Meuse in quest of 
corn and plunder, to return. 

Marching on steadily, he was only eleven miles from the 
German headquarters when the envoys returned. Again 
they begged him to halt ; and again he refused! They then 
asked for three days’ grace, to arrange terms with the Ubii. 
What they really wanted, as Caesar saw, was to gain more 
time. He meant to do the same. *He promised, however, 
not to advance that day beyond a river, four miles distant, 
where he intended to water ; and told them to come back again 
on the morrow, that he might decide on their request, and to 
bring with them as many of their leaders as could come. 
What he desired was to get those leaders into his power, %o 
that their formidable host might be helpless in his hands . 1 
Perhaps he knew that his offer to settle the Germans in the 
country of the Ubii was impracticable: perhaps indeed he 
had only made that offer in order to gain time, and to put 
the Germans off their guard : certainly he believed that they 
were trying to outwit him, and he was determined to outwit 
them, — determirfed, by hook or by crook, to secure the 
essential object of ridding himself and Gaul of these danger- 
ous immigrants, and to secure it at the least possible cost to 
his own army. Meanwhile, at the urgent entreaty of the 
envoys, he sent orders to his Gallic cavalry, who had gone 

1 See p. 191. 
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on in advance, to refrain from provoking a combat. The 55 b.c. 
envoys took their leave. The cavalry, five thousand strong, 
were riding quietly along, on the faith of the truce, when, 
without a moment’s warning, a band of horsemen swept down, Their 
and scattered them right and left. As they tried to rally, 
the enemy leaped to the ground, and stabbed their horses in the a truce, 
belly. An Aquitanian noble, named Piso, did his best to save attack kls * 
the credit <tf the Gallic cavalry, hazarding his life to rescue 
his brother, and when he was unhorsed, fighting against 
desperate odds till he fell. His brother, who had escaped, 
would not survive him, and galloped back into the press to 
die. But their example was wasted. The Gauls*were six to 
one : but they were thoroughly unnerved ; and, while many 
lay dead, the rest galloped away, and never drew rein till 
they came within sight of the Homan column. 

Caesar made up his mind. Those Germans were treacher- He resolves 
ous savages ; and he saw no reason why he should make any 
terms with them. Besides, this paltry triumph they had once: 
stolen would Snake them heroes to the feather-pated Gauls. 

To hold his hand until they were reinforced would be sheer 
madness. Next morning the German chiefs came to his 
camp, — to apologise, as they said, for the unauthorised attack 
by their cavalry. Caesar was delighted. He determined to 
end the business by a single blow, bloodlessly, — for his own 
men. *He refused to hear what the chiefs had to say. arrests 
Believing, or professing to believe, that they only wanted to ^had ^ 
cajole him into granting an extension of the truce, he come, os- 
ordered them to be put ufider arrest, and then marched on explaiiT* 10 
rapidly against the Germans. They were taking their ease 
among their waggons, with their wives and children, when 
the legions appeared. Confounded by the sight, not know- and virtu- 
ing what had become of their leaders, they lost all presence Sates the 
of mind, and crying aloud in their terror, ran hither and host, 
thither about the camp. The infuriated Homans burst in. 

The few Germans who were quick enough to seize their 
weapons, clustered behind the waggons and tried to resist • 
but, distracted* by piercing shrieks, they turned and saw 
their wives and children* flying before the Roman cavalry; 
and flinging aside their arms, they rushed pell-mell to over- 
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55 b.c. take them. Many were slain in the pursuit. Others 
scattered over the country and escaped. At length the 
panting remnant reached the confluence of the Moselle and 
the Rhine . 1 Worn out and desperate, they plunged in ; and 
the swift current swept them away. 

His con- The conduct of Caesar was fiercely condemned by Cato 
ilemneTin anc * others in the Roman Senate. The refusal to listen to 
the Senate, the explanation of the German chiefs ; theii detention, 
contrary, as it appeared, to the law of nations ; and then the 
virtual extermination of an entire people, — these things 
perhaps shocked sensitive consciences, and certainly gave a 
handle to political opponents. Cato actually proposed that 
the perfidious Governor should be given up to the 
Germans . 2 Caesar pursued his course unmoved. The 
sacrifice of life was appalling : but it was made once for all. 
Thoroughly cowed, the Germans thenceforward ceased to 
disturb the tranquillity of Gaul. 

He bridges But Caesar determined to make assurance doubly sure, 
pmiishes^ As ^ 1G Germans thought so little of crossing 'the Rhine, he 
thy . would cross it too, and teach them that invaders might in 
andTeturns their turn be liable to invasion. Besides, it was necessary 
t° Gaul. |- 0 chastise the Sugambri, the northern neighbours of the 
Ubii, in whose country the cavalry of the Usi petes and 
Tencteri had just found a ready' welcome. When he sent 
to demand their surrender, the Sugambrian chiefs asked with 
what face he, who complained so loudly of the Germans 
crossing the Rhine, could claim the right to dictate to the 
Germans in their own country . 1 The Ubii, on the other 
hand, besought him to come and help them against the 
Suevi : his prestige, they said, was so great that the mere 
appearance of his army would be enough to secure them from 
attack ; and they would gladly ^undertake to find boats to 
cross the stream. But Caesar did not think it safe to trust 
to boats; and he intended to make the passage in a way 
that would produce a greater moral effect. Broad, deep and 
*swift as the river was, he would throw a bridge across it, to 
teach the Germans what Roman science could effect. He 

1 See pp. 680>91. 

2 Plutarch, Caesar , 22 ; Suetonius, Dims luUus, 24. 
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selected for the spot a site between Coblenz and Andernach, b.c. 
which was opposite the territory of the Ubii . 1 The Boman 
engineers were accustomed to bridge rivers : but this was an 
undertaking of unprecedented difficulty. But Caesar had 
inspired every man with faith in his star; and all ranks 
worked with extraordinary energy. Within ten days from 
the time when the first tree was felled, the great river was 
spanned bf a firm bridge of piles, buttressed to withstand 
the force of the flood ; 2 and the legions were encamped on 
the German bank. Leaving a strong guard at either end, 
Caesar marched northward against the Sugambri. Their 
country extended eastward of Crefeld, Dusseldorf and Cologne. 
Envoys from various tribes met Caesar on the way, and 
solicited his friendship. He answered them courteously, 
and directed them to bring hostages to his camp. The 
Sugambri, on the advice of the Usi petes and Tencteri, had 
taken refuge in the outlying forests; and, after burning 
their villages and cutting their corn, Caesar returned to the 
country of tlft Ubii. The Suevi had sent their wives and 
children into the secure recesses of the vast forest of central 
Germany, and were banded together somewhere in the heart 
of their country, ready for battle. But Caesar had neither 
the force nor the inclination to undertake the conquest of 
Germany. Having accomplished every object for which he 
had entered the country, — punished his enemies, reassured 
his friends, and made the name of Borne respected, — he re- 
crossed the Bhine and destroyed his bridge. 


1 See pp. 694-7. 


2 See pp. 697-709. 
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THE DISASTER AT ADUATUCA AND ITS RESULTS 

Caesar’s attention was now diverted for a time from the 
affairs of Gaul. During the few weeks of summer that fol- 
lowed his passage of the Rhine and the latter part of the 
ensuing season he made his two famous expeditions to Britain. 
He went to Ulyrieum in the intervening winter, and did not 
return to Gaul until the close of the following May. Quintus 
Cicero, a younger brother of the orator, joined him on the 
road, and took up the post of a leyatus. Caes&r often found 
time to write to the elder Cicero, and even to read his verses. 
The correspondence shows us what manner of men Caesar 
had to entertain in his army when friends or political asso- 
ciates asked favours of him. Cicero begged him to give a 
place of some sort to a lawyer named Trebatius ; and Caesar, 
who knew how to render such appointments innocuous, good- 
naturedly consented in a letter, the kindliness and the humour 
of which are reflected in one which Cicero wrote to Trebattus 
himself . 1 

Caesar’s avowed objects in invading Britain were to inform 
himself about the island and its inhabitants, and to punish 
the southern tribes, who had helped their kinsmen in Gaul 
to resist him. On each occasion he left behind a force 
sufficient to keep open his communications and to overawe 
intending rebels ^ and on the second expedition he took with 
him all the chiefs whom he had the slightest reason to sus- 
«pect. The one of all others whom he had been most careful 
to summon was the notorious Dumnorix, who was as popular 
with the masses and as determined an enemy of Rome as 
Cicero, Eg, ad Fam vii, 5-6, 8, 10, 18 ; ad Quint, fratr., ii. 13 (15 a). 


i 
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when he had been detected in his intrigues with the Helvetii. M b.c. 
Quite recently he had caused great alarm and indignation to 
the Aeduan council by giving out that Caesar intended to 
make him king. 1 Nothing could have provoked Caesar more ; 
for the success of his policy depended largely upon his keeping 
tl*e Aeduan government in good humour. Dumnorix was 
most reluctant to leave the country. He doubtless saw that 
he might nfcver again have such an opportunity as Caesar’s 
absence afforded of furthering his schemes; and he begged 
for leave to stay behind. He was terrified, he said, at the 
prospect of crossing the sea : besides, he had religious duties, 
which he could not fulfil unless he remained in Gaul. 2 Caesai 
was of course deaf to his entreaties and his pretended scruples. 
Dumnorix then tried to induce his brother chiefs to join him 
in refusing to go. He assured them that Caesar was only 
taking them to Britain that he might put them all to death. 

Caesar kept himself informed of his intrigues, and did his 
best to prevent him from rushing on his doom. All this 
time the flee? was weather-bound in the Portus Itius, — the 
harbour of Wissant, — which, in those days, was a bay, fringed 
by a long shelving beach, and sheltered by the far-reaching 
headlands of Grisnez and Blancnez. 3 At length the wind 
shifted; and Dumnorix took advantage of the coufusion that 
attended the embarkation tt> ride off* with the Aeduan cavalry. 

Instantly stopping the embarkation, Caesar sent a strong 
body of horse in pursuit with orders to kill him at once if 
h8 attempted to resist. He fought desperately for life and Uis fate, 
liberty : but the troopers failed to support him ; and he fell, 
passionately asserting with his dying breath the independence 
of his tribe. 

The death of this resolute adventurer was a temporary The Gallic 
relief to the Roman Governor: but it probably helped to dangerous a 
kindle into a flame the discontent which had long been mood. 

• 

1 Caesar’s detractors have suggested that ho really had made the offer to 
Dumnorix, in $rder to purchase his support. I would ask them in reply 
whether Caesar was a fool. It is much more likely that, as Schneider conjet? 
tures ( Caesar , ii. 26), Dumnorix had made the statement iii question in order to 
exasperate the Aedui against Caegar. 

2 See Schneider’s Caesar , ii. 27. 

3 See my geographical note on Itius Portus, pp. 433*43. 
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smouldering in the breasts of the Gauls. Doubtless the 
Aedui were glad enough to be rid of the Helvetii : doubtless 
others besides the Aedui rejoiced at the overthrow of Ario- 
vistus. But it was not to be expected that they should feel 
any gratitude to Caesar. Individuals like Divitiacus, tribes 
like the Bemi, had of course gained something by his friend- 
ship. But Gaul, as a whole, had so far gained nothing. 
Not only were the constant presence of the legions and the 
endless requisitions of corn an intolerable burden, but to the 
high-spirited Celtic knights the fact of subjection was more 
galling still. They had indeed partly themselves to blame. 
Weakness of purpose, mutual jealousy, petty ambition had 
been their bane. They had not realised, or had not valued 
their national unity enough to make a united effort for its 
preservation. The Nervii indeed had fought like heroes : 
but the bxxlk of the Belgae had been too selfish, too faint- 
hearted, too distrustful of each other, above all, too feebly 
organised to support them. The Veneti had made a gallant 
resistance: but the enthusiasm of their allies* had vanished 
at the first reverse. The states of the interior had acquiesced 
in the domination of Caesar, without a blow, nay even with- 
out a protest. It would, of course, be unjust to ignore the 
difficulties with which they had to contend. If Caesar was 
justified in the severity with which he criticised the infirmi- 
ties of their national character, it would have been unreason- 
able to expect from a medley of tribes, which had hardly had 
time to outgrow their political infancy, the harmonious actibn 
which could only have been the' fruit of ages of discipline. 
They were heavily weighted by the selfishness or the astute- 
ness, call it which one will, of the Aedui and the Remi. 
Above all, no leader had appeared whose personality was 
sufficiently commanding tft rally --the patriots of every state 
round his standard. But, whatever the cause may have been, 
the chiefs were liow in a dangerous mood; and the people 
were ready to back them. Caesar was perfectly aware of 
flheir temper. The harvest in Gaul this season was very 
scanty; and he was obliged therefore on his return from 
Britain, in order to ensure an adequate supply of grain, to 
distribute his legions fur the winter over a wide extent of 
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territory. As the Belgie states ‘appeared to be the most rest- 54 b.c. 
less, their country was selected for the occupation. One 
legion, under Gaius Fabius, was quartered among the Morini, 
who had recently submitted to Labienus : another, under 
Quintus Cicero, among the Nervii, in the neighbourhood of 
Namur : a third, under Labienus, on the Ourthe, or perhaps 
the Meuse, near the western frontier of the Treveri. Three, 
under Trebonius, Crassus and Plancus respectively, were 
stationed close together at Samarobriva and in the plain [Amiens.] 
round Beauvais. One, consisting entirely of recruits , 1 with 
five veteran cohorts, was sent to Aduatuca, in the country of 
the Eburones. The site of this famous camp has* never been 
identified : but it was certainly east of the Meuse, and not far 
from Aix-la-Ohapelle . 2 The garrison was commanded by 
Sabinus and Aurunculeius Cotta, the former of whom, as the 
senior officer, had the superior authority . 3 One legion 
only, under Boscius, was sent outside Belgie territory to the 
country of the Esuvii, in Orne. Caesar fixed his headquarters 
at Samarobriva. In view of the prevailing discontent, he 
determined not to leave Gaul for the winter until the various 
camps were fortified. 

About this time an ^incident occurred which Caesar may divide, et 
have regarded as a sign of a coming storm. His motto was l,llptUL 
Divide et imperci. The A&lui and the Eemi had both been 
faithfifl to him ; and with the object of strengthening their 
influence and thereby diminishing the chances of revolt, he 
h&d always treated them with distinction. Moreover, he 
had elevated chiefs who had done him service to the thrones 
of their ancestors in states where monarchy had been over- 
thrown by oligarchy ; his object doubtless being not only to 
put a premium upon loyalty, but also to use the loyal as 
instruments for keeping t^e antf- Koman party in check. Assassina- 
One of his nominees, Tasgetius, had, for three years, been ^ g ot 
king of the Carnutes, a tribe which dwelt? in the country Tasgetius. 
round Orleans and Chartres. How he used his power, we 
are not told ? but soon after Caesar’s return from Britain ht?ky the 
was assassinated. Caesar instantly sent Plancus with his Canmtes * 

1 See p. 717, n. 2. * 2 See pp. 335-47. 

3 See p. 709. 
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54 b.c. legion, to arrest all who were concerned in the deed, and to 
terrorise intending rebels. 

Intrigues All this time one chief in particular, whose pride Caesar 
marus Uti °* ^ a d humbled, was busily intriguing against him. In the 
against spring of every year he convened a diet of the Gallic chieftains, 

Caesar. partly, it should seem, to test their temper, partly to fix the 

strength of the cavalry contingents which their respective 
tribes were to provide. Since the battle with *the Nervii, 
the Treveri, whose cavalry had witnessed the desperate 
struggle of his legions, had refused to send their representa- 
tives ; and it was said that they were intriguing with the 
Germans. ,i J ust before the second expedition to Britain, 
Caesar entered their country at the head of a strong force 
with the view of re-establishing his authority. Two chiefs, 
Cingetorix and Indutiomarus, were struggling for supremacy. 
Cingetorix at once presented himself before Caesar, promised 
fidelity to Koine, and gave full information of what was going 
on in the country. Indutiomarus collected levies, and pre- 
pared to fight. Many of the leading men, however, influenced 
by Cingetorix and appreciating the power of the legions, 
came into Caesar’s camp and made terms for themselves. 
Indutiomarus soon found that he c had miscalculated his 
strength, and hastened to excuse himself. Caesar, who had 
no time to spare, contented himseif with taking hostages for 
his good behaviour. At the same time he of coufte did 
everything to strengthen the influence of his supporter ; and 
Indutiomarus smarted under the feeling that his credit wfth 
his countrymen was gone. It is probable that during Caesar's 
absence he was concocting schemes of revenge. The isolation 
of the various camps gave him his opportunity. A few days 
after the legions had taken up their quarters he instigated 
Ambiorix and Catuvolcus, each pf whom ruled one half of 
the country of the Eburones, to attack the camp of Sabinus 
and Cotta. Caesar was about two hundred miles away : the 
nearest camp, that of Cicero, at least forty -five miles: at 
^.duatuca there were barely six thousand legionaries, all told, 
and two thirds of them were recruits. Success seemed 
certain. Ambiorix and Catuvolcus* who had only just taken 
their quota of corn to the generals, mustered their tribesmen 
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in great force, surprised and overpowered a fatigue party, f.4 b.c. 
who were engaged in felling wood outside the camp, and then The 
made a sudden onslaught upon the camp itself. But the® } ^ D ^. 
camp was strongly fortified, and stood upon rising ground of biorix, 
great natural strength. The troops promptly manned the 
rajnpart: a squadron of Spanish horse made a successful tack on the 
sally ; and the assailants fell back in discomfiture. Their saMnus 
leaders shouted out that they would like some one to come aTld Cotta - 
and talk over matters, so that all disputes might be peace* 
ably settled. Two deputies accordingly were sent out to 
hear what they had to say. Three years before, Caesar had 
relieved Ambiorix from the burden of paying tribute to the 
Aduatuci, and had restored to him his son and nephew, whom 
they had detained as hostages. Ambiorix began by speaking 
of Caesar's kindness, and said that he was most anxious to Their 
prove his gratitude. He protested that he had not attacked AmWorix, 
the camp of his own free will, but simply because he could advises 
not resist the pressure put upon him by his tribesmen. Nor wUhdraw° 
would they hftve stirred if they had not been forced to join t0 one of 
in the national movement. His very weakness proved that camps!*™* 
he was speaking the truth. He was not such a fool as to 
imagine that his feeble levies could stand against the Romans. 

But the leading powers of Gaul were banded together to 
recover their independence ; and on that very day all the 
Roman* camps were to be simultaneously attacked. He most 
earnestly entreated Sabin us to be on his guard. A host of 
Germans had crossed the Rhine, and would be upon him in a 
couple of days. If the two generals would take his advice, 
they would abandon their camp at once, and make the best 
of their way to the quarters of Cicero or of Labienus. He 
would pledge his word that they should not be molested on 
the way. He would not mqrely be making some return for 
Caesar’s kindness : it was to the interest of his people to be 
relieved from the burden of supplying the camp. 

The deputies returned to camp, and reported what they The advice 
had heard. ISabinus and Cotta were inclined to think that,f^^ cil 
whether Ambiolix were sincere or not in his professions of of war. 
friendship, his warning was not to be despised. One thing 
was certain : — a single petty tribe like the Eburones would 
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54 b.c. never have dared to pit itself against the power of Rome 
unless it had been strongly supported. The tribunes and 
centurions of the first rank 1 were summoned to attend a 
council of war. It took place in the middle of the camp, in 
full view of the soldiers. Cotta spoke first. He argued 
that, without Caesar’s express command, they had no right 
to leave the camp. Behind its defences they could defy any 
force that could be brought against them. Had they not 
already beaten off the enemy, and inflicted heavy loss upon 
them into the bargain ? They were not pressed for supplies ; 
and doubtless they would soon be relieved. Anyhow, 
nothing cculd bo more unsoldierlike, more puerile, than to 
take a step fraught with the gravest issues, by the advice of 
an enemy. 

Most of the officers warmly supported this view. But 
Sabinus was only irritated by their unanimity. Speaking 
loudly and passionately, he insisted that it was not a question 
of being guided by the advice of an enemy, but by hard facts. 
Caesar had doubtless gone back to Italy, or ’the Eburones 
would never have attacked them : so they need not expect 
help from him. The Rhine was close by. Both Germans 
and Gauls had many an old score, to wipe out ; and they 
were naturally burning for revenge. The course which he 
recommended was safe either way. If the whole thing 
turned out to be a false alarm, then they risked nothing by 
going to the nearest camp. If, on the other hand, Gauls and 
Germans were really leagued against them, their one cliaace 
of safety was to retreat at once. To follow Cotta’s advice 
would involve, at the best, the miseries of famine and 
blockade. 

The dispute waxed warm. In spite of all that Sabinus 
could say, Cotta and the centurions remained inflexible. 
Sabinus rapidly lost all patience. Raising his voice so that 
the men might, hear, “ Have your own way,” he shouted, 
“ have your own way ! Death has no terrors for me ! These 
. men will judge between us, and, if anything happens, they’ll 
call you to account for it. If you would only let them, they 
could reach the nearest camp thp, day after to-morrow, and 
1 See pp. 571-83. 
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join hands with their comrades.” The generals stood up. 54 b.c. 
Their friends crowded round them, took them by the hand, 
and entreated them not to quarrel. Go or stay, all would be 
well if only they could agree. The strife of words was pro- 
longed till midnight. At length, overborne by the authority i n spite of 
of. his senior, Cotta gave up his point. All ranks were ^ e c ? 0 r t ° t t a ests 
warned that they would have to quit the wimp at dawn. The Sabinus de- 
soldiers spent the small hours in looking over their belongings ^ldon 
to see what they could carry away, and told each other that, the camp, 
after all, Sabinus was in the right. “ They thought,” wrote 
Caesar, “ of every argument to persuade themselves that they 
could not remain without danger, and that the dagger would 
be increased by their fatigue and their long spells of night 
duty .” 1 The drivers had enough to do in loading their cattle. 
Everybody was too agitated to think of sleep. 

Meanwhile Ambiorix and his followers, hearing the hum 
of voices in the camp, concluded that the Romans had deter- 
mined to follow their advice. Whether Sabinus intended to 
make for the fcamp of Labienus or for that of Cicero, the first 
stage of his route would be the same . 2 Ambiorix prepared 
to execute his plan. 

Just as day was breaking, the Romans marched out of The 
camp, in an extended column encumbered by a heavy baggage 
train. It seemed as if Sabinus had implicit confidence in the 
good f&ith of Ambiorix ; for lie could not have adopted a 
more dangerous formation. He had decided to make for the 
camp of Cicero . 3 After marching about two miles, the head 
of the column plunged into* a defile shut in between wooded 
hills. Company after company tramped after. The last was They are 
just entering the valley when, rushing from the woods, the by^he*^ 
Gauls threw themselves upon the vanguard : the rear was Eburones ; 
hustled forward : before, behind, to right, to left, everywhere 
the enemy’s masses were pouring down. Sabinus hurried 
about from place to place, and feebly attempted to make his 
dispositions. Cool and collected, Cotta did his best to rally the 
men ; and, as* the length of the column made it unmanage- 
able, he agreed*with his colleague to abandon the baggage, 

1 B.G.y v. 31* § 5. See p. 710, infra. 

2 See p. 347. * See pp. 336-7 
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54 b»c. and form in a hollow square . 1 It was perhaps the only- 
course to adopt : yet the result was that the Romans lost 
heart, and the enemy were emboldened ; for both knew that 
such an expedient could only have been resorted to by leaders 
who despaired. Rough soldiers were actually weeping : con- 
fusion was worse confounded; and many contrived to slip 
away, and ran to save their valuables in the baggage train 
while there was yet time. The Gauls on the other hand 
showed extraordinary steadiness ; for their leaders told them 
they had only to win the battle, and they should have 
plunder to their hearts' content. Still the square remained 
unbroken . 1 Now and again a cohort dashed out ; and beneath 
their short swords many of the Gauls sank down. Ambiorix 
ordered his men to fall back some paces, and hurl their 
missiles from a safe distance. He reminded them that they 
were in good training, and with their light equipment could 
easily keep out of harm's way. If the Romans charged them, 
they were to retreat : when the Romans attempted to return 
to the square, they were to pursue. Maddened 1 by the volleys 
they were powerless to return, — for they had no slingers and 
no archers, — one cohort and then another charged. Back 
darted the nimble Gauls. The right flank of the Romans 
was exposed, and missiles rained in on their unshielded bodies. 
The moment the bailled cohort retired, the enemy swarmed 
all round it ; and then followed a swift butchery. The rest 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the square : but now their 
courage was of no avail : the enemy would not come to ctose 
quarters ; and stones and arrows made havoc in the dense 
ranks. Yet, facing such fearful odds, after seven hours' 
fighting, they still held out ; and, as Caesar put it, throughout 
that trying time they did nothing unworthy of themselves. 
Quintus Lucanius, a centurion whom Caesar singled out for 
special mention, was killed in attempting to rescue his 
own son. Cotta himself was struck in the face as he was 
cheering on the men. The sun was sinking. The battle 
' could only end in one way ; and Sabinus, catching sight of 
Ambiorix as he was moving about in the enemy’s ranks, sent 
his interpreter to ask for quarter. Ambiorix replied that 
1 The term “square" is used loosely. See note on Orbis, pp. 712-13, 
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Sabinus might come and speak to him if he liked : he would 54 b.c. 
answer for his personal safety ; and he hoped his men might 
be prevailed upon to be merciful. Sabinus asked Cotta to go 
with him : but Cottij, true to Roman traditions, said that 
nothing would induce him to treat with an armed enemy. 
Accordingly Sabinus and a few tribunes and centurions went 
out alone. They were told to lay down their arms. A 
parley followed ; and Ambiorix purposely spun out what he 
had to say. While he was speaking, a number of Gauls 
crept stealthily behind Sabinus ; and in a moment he fell 
dead. Then with a yell of triumph the Gauls rushed into 
the exhausted legion ; and Cotta and the bulk *of his men 
were destroyed. The rest fled for the camp. The standard- 
bearer, finding himself hotly pursued, flung his eagle inside 
the rampart, and died fighting like a Roman soldier. His and virtu- 
surviving comrades defended themselves till nightfall. Then, j l ^ t ^ linil11 
seeing that hope was gone, they fell upon each others’ swords. 

A handful of men, more fortunate than their comrades, 
had managed V) escape into the woods. They made their way 
to the camp of Labienus, and told him the whole story. 

Ambiorix instantly followed up his victory. Bidding his Ambiorix 
infantry follow, he rod* off westward with the horsemen, jj^ervii 
All that night and the day after he sped over the plateau of to join 
Herve and the plain of IWsbaye : just pausing to enlist the 
Aduatuci in the cause, he pressed on, and next day crossed Q. Cicero, 
the frontier of the Nervii. This people laid not forgotten 
h<Jw their brethren had been slaughtered, three years before, 
on the banks of the Sarnbre. Ambiorix told the chiefs 
exultingly of his yictory. Here was such a chance as they 
might never have again. Cicero’s camp was close by. Why 
should they not do as he had done, — swoop down upon the 
solitary legion, win back their independence for good, and take 
a glorious revenge upon their persecutors. The chiefs caught 
at the suggestion. The small tribes that cftvned their sway 
flocked to join them: the Eburones, flushed with victory, 
were there to help ; and the united host set out with eagei* 
confidence for the Roman camp. Their horsemen, hurrying 
on ahead, cut off a party* of soldiery who were felling wood. 

Not the faintest rumour of the late disaster had reached 
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Cicero ; and the Gallic hordes burst upon him like a bolt 
from the sky. Their first onslaught was so violent that even 
the disciplined courage of the Eomans barely averted de- 
struction. Messengers were instantly despatched to carry the 
news to Caesar ; and Cicero promised to reward them well if 
they should succeed in delivering his letters. Working all 
night with incessant energy, the legionaries erected a large 
number of wooden towers on the rampart. The Gauls, who 
meanwhile had been strongly reinforced, returned in the 
morning to the attack. They succeeded in filling up the 
trench : but the garrison still managed to keep them at bay. 
Day after day the siege continued ; and night after night 
and all night long the Eomans toiled to make ready for the 
morrow's struggle. The towers, of which only the framework 
had been finished, were furnished with stories and battlements: 
sharp stakes were made for hurling at the besiegers, and huge 
pikes for stopping their rush if they should attempt an 
assault. Even the sick and the wounded had to lend a hand. 
Cicero himself was in poor health : but he worked night and 
day; and it was not until the men gathered round him 
and insisted on his sparing himself, that he would take a 
little rest. Meanwhile the Nervian leaders, who had expected 
an easy triumph, were becoming impatient. They asked Cicero 
to grant them an interview. Some of them knew him 
personally ; and they doubtless hoped that he would* prove 
compliant. They assailed him with the same arguments 
that Ambiorix had found so successful with Sabinus. Thfiy 
tried to frighten him by describing the massacre at Aduatuca, 
and assured him that it was idle to hope for relief. But 
they would not be hard upon him. All they wanted was to 
stop the inveterate custom of quartering the legions for the 
winter in Gaul. If he and his army would only go, they 
might go in peace whithersoever they pleased. Cicero calmly 
replied that Eofiians never accepted terms from an armed 
enemy. They must first lay down their arms : then he would 
intercede for them with Caesar. Caesar was always just, and 
would doubtless grant their petition. 

Disappointed though, they were, the Gauls were not dis- 
heartened. They determined to invest the camp in a scien- 
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tific manner. From the experience of past campaigns they 54 b.c. 
had got a rough, idea of the nature of Koman siege works ; 
and now, with the quickness of their race, they proceeded to 
imitate them. Some prisoners who had fallen into their 
hands, gave them hints. Having no proper tools, they were 
obliged to cut the turf with their swords, and use their 
hands and even their cloaks in piling the sods: but the 
workers swarmed in such prodigious numbers that in three 
hours they had thrown up a rampart ten feet high 1 and 
nearly three miles in extent. 2 * They then proceeded, under 
the guidance of the prisoners, to erect towers, and to make 
sappers’ huts, ladders and poles fitted with hooks* for tearing 
down the rampart of the camp. The huts, which were 
intended to protect the men who had to fill up the trench 
and demolish the rampart, were partially closed in front, and 
had sloping roofs, built of strong timbers, so as to resist the 
crash of any stones which might be pitched on to them, and 
probably covered with clay and raw hides, as a protection 
against fire. 3 % On the seventh day of the siege there was a 
great gale. The besiegers took advantage of it to fling 
blazing darts and white-hot balls of clay, 4 which lighted on 
the straw thatch of the men’s huts ; and the wind-swept 
flames flew all over the enclosure. With a yell of exultation, 
the enemy wheeled forward their towers and huts, and 
planted their ladders : in another moment they were swarm- 
ing up : but all along the rampart, their dark figures outlined 
against the fiery background, the Komans were standing, 
ready to hurl them down harassed by showers of missiles, 
half scorched by the fierce heat, regardless of the havoc that 
the flames were making in their property, every man of them 
stood firm ; and hardly one so much as looked behind. 
Their losses were heavier than on any previous day. The 
Gauls too went down in scores ; for those in front could not 
retreat because of the masses that pressed •upon them from 
behind. In one spot a tower was wheeled right up to the 
rampart, ^fhe centurions of the 3rd cohort coolly withdrew 

1 Including the palisade ? # 2 See pp. 713-14. 

3 See Caesar, (7., ii. 10, and pp. 602-4, infra. 

4 See pp. 714-15. 
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their men, and with voice and gesture dared the Gauls to 
come on: but none dared stir a step: a shower of stones 
sent them flying; and the deserted tower was set on fire. 
Everywhere the result was the same. t The assailants were 
the bravest of the Gauls : of death they had no fear : but 
they had not the heart to hurl themselves upon that living 
wall; and, leaving their slain in heaps, they sullenly 5 withdrew. 

Still the siege went on ; and to the wearied aifd weakened 
legion its trials daily increased. Letters for Caesar were 
sent out in more and more rapid succession. Some of the 
messengers were caught in sight of the garrison, and tortured 
to death. There was, however, in the camp a Servian named 
Vertico, who, just before the siege, had thrown himself upon 
the protection of Cicero, and had been steadfastly true to 
him. By lavish promises he induced one of his slaves to 
face the dangers which to the Roman messengers had proved 
fatal. The letter which he had to carry was inserted in the 
shaft of a javelin. He passed his countrymen unnoticed, 
made his way safely to Samarobriva, and delivered his des- 
patch. None of the other messengers had arrived ; and so 
close was the sympathy between the peasants and the insur- 
gents that Caesar had not heard a rumour of the siege. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon. Within a 
few minutes messengers were spurring to the camps in the 
surrounding country. Ciassus was ordered to come* in to 
Samarobriva at once, and take the General’s place. It was 
most important to leave Samarobriva in safe keeping; fbr 
there were collected the hostages of the .various states, the 
winter’s supply of corn, the heavy baggage of the whole 
army , 1 and the General’s papers and accounts. Fabius was 
to join Caesar on the road. A letter went to Labienus, 
expressing the hope that he wovld be able to march direct 
to the relief of the besieged camp : but this able officer was 
trusted to use his own discretion. Plancus and Roscius 
were too far off to be able to help. About nine o’clock next 

1 Impedimenta cxercitns {B. G., v. 47, § 2). Perhaps thp word “material ” 
would be more accurate than “ heavy baggage ” ; for the troops at Aduatuca, 
and doubtless also the legions in the other canjps, had their heavy baggage with 
them. It is impossible to say with certainty what the impedimenta , to which 
Caesar alludes, was : hut it may have included siege material. 
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morning, hearing that Crassus was close at hand, Caesar set 54 B ’ c * 
out with Trebonius's legion and about four hundred cavalry. 

No baggage-train accompanied the column : the men carried 
all that they required upon their backs. The first march 
was more than eighteen miles. Fabius joined his chief on 
the way : but Labienus did not appear. An express came 
from him instead, from which Caesar learned, for the first 
time, the fete of Sabinas and Cotta. It is said that, in his 
first burst of grief and wrath, he swore that he would not 
shave his beard or cut his hair until he had avenged their 
deaths. 1 Labienus went on to say that he was himself hard 
pressed by the Treveri, and thought it foolhardy«to leave his 
camp. Caesar approved his decision, though it left him with 
barely seven thousand men. Everything now depended upon 
speed. Passing through the Nervian territory, Caesar learned 
from some peasants who fell into his hands that Cicero's 
situation was all but desperate : immediately he wrote a 
letter in Greek characters, assuring him of speedy relief, and 
offered one <55: his Gallic horsemen a large reward to deliver 
it. He told him, in case he should not be able to get into 
the camp, to tie the letter to a javelin and throw it inside. 

Fearing that the "Romans might take him for an enemy, the 
man did as Caesar had directed : but the javelin stuck in 
one of the towers, and remained unnoticed for two days. A 
soldief then found it and took it to Cicero, who read the 
letter to his exhausted troops. As they gazed over the 
fempart, they saw clouds of smoke floating far away over the 
west horizon, and knew that Caesar was approaching and 
taking vengeance as he came. 

That night Caesar received a despatch from Cicero, warn- The Gauls 
ing him that the Gauls had raised the siege, and gone off to ^Hiege 
intercept him. Notwithstanding their heavy losses, they and march 
numbered, it was said, some sixty thousand men. 2 Caesar counter 
made known the contents of the despatch fro the troops, and Wni. 
encouraged them to nerve themselves for the approaching 
struggle. X short march in the early morning brought the 
legions to a river, on the opposite bank of which the enemy 


1 Suetonius, Divus Julius, 67. 

2 See my essay on “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,” p. 208. 
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54 b.c. were encamped, Caesar had no intention of fighting a battle 
against such heavy odds on unfavourable ground. Cicero 
was in no danger ; and he was therefore not pressed for time. 
He sent out scouts to look for a convenient place to cross 
the river. Meanwhile he marked out his camp on a slope, 
and constructed it on the smallest possible scale in the hope 
of seducing the enemy to attack him. But the enemy were 
expecting reinforcements, and remained where they were. 
At dawn their horsemen ventured across the river, and at- 
tacked Caesar’s cavalry, who promptly retreated in obedience 
to orders. Sitting on their horses, the Gauls could see inside 
the camp. 0 An attempt was apparently being made to 
increase the height of the rampart, and to block the gateways. 
There was every appearance of panic. Caesar had told his 
men what to do ; and they were hurrying about the camp 
with a pretence of nervous trepidation. The enemy hesitated 
no longer ; and in a short time they were all across the 
stream. They had to attack up hill : but that mattered 
nothing against such craven adversaries. Not feven a sentry 
was standing on the rampart. Criers were sent round the 
camp to say that if any man cared to come out and join the 
Gauls, he would be welcome, — till ten o’clock. The gates 
looked too strong to be forced, though there was really only a 
mock barricade of sods, which could be knocked over in a 
moment. The Gauls walked right up to the ditcfl, and 
began coolly filling it up, and actually tearing down the 
rampart with their hands, — when from right and left arid 
Defeat of front the cohorts charged: there was a thunder of hoofs; 
the Gauls* an( j reeling backward in amazement before a rush of cavalry, 
they flung away their arms and fled. 

Caesarjoins About three o’clock that afternoon the legions reached 
Cicero. Cicero’s camp. With keen interest Caesar asked for details 
of the siege, and gazed with admiring wonder at the enemy’s 
deserted works. ^When the legion was paraded, he found 
that not one man in ten was unwounded. Turning to Cicero, 
ke heartily thanked him for the magnificent stand which he 
had made, and then, calling out, one by one, the officers 
whom he mentioned as having shown especial bravery, he 
addressed to them a few words of praise. From some 
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prisoners, who had served under Ambiorix, he gleaned details 54 b.c. 
of the massacre at Aduatuca. Next day he again assembled 
the men, and described to them what had befallen their 
comrades. They must not, he said, be downhearted ; for 
Providence and their own good swords had enabled them to 
repair the disaster. 

Meanwhile the news of the relief had spread like wildfire, immediate 
Before midnight it was known in the neighbourhood °f^^ictory 
Labienus's camp, more than fifty miles away. A number of 
loyal Remans hurried to congratulate the general ; and a 
shout of joy at the gates of his camp told him what had 
occurred. Indutiomarus, who was on the point of attacking 
him, beat a hasty retreat. A large force from the maritime 
tribes of Brittany and Normandy was advancing against the 
camp of Roscius, when an express came to warn them of 
Caesar’s victory, and they precipitately fled. 

But even Caesar could not undo the effect of the annihila- Many of 
tion of a Roman legion. The Gauls lacked perseverance : continued 
they wanted % a great leader : but they had broken the spell intrigue, 
of Roman success. Except among the Aedui and the Remi, 
there was hardly a chieftain in Gaul who did not dream of 
similar victories. Nocturnal meetings were held in secluded 
places ; and embassies passed from tribe to tribe. As Caesar 
frankly remarked, it was aill perfectly natural : the Gauls had 
once been the most dreaded warriors in the world, and to be 
forced to submit to Romans was most galling to their self- 
eSteem. The state of affairs was so alarming that Caesar 
determined to break through his usual practice and spend 
the winter in G^ul. He ordered Fabius to return to his 
camp in the country of the Morini. His own quarters were 
at Samarobriva ; and in the neighbourhood of that town he 
cantoned in three separate camps the legion of Cicero, that 
of Crassus, and the one with which he had gone to the relief 
of Cicero. He sent for all the chiefs who* were in any way 
compromised, and when he had thoroughly frightened them 
by letting tliem know that he was aware of their intrigues, 
he tried to convince them that it was their interest to keep 
the peace. The bulk of the tribes were thus deterred from 
actually rebelling. The Senones, however, a powerful people 
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54 b.c. occupying the country round Sens and Montargis, had the 
temerity to banish a king whom Caesar had ’set over them ; 
and when he ordered their council to come to Samarobriva 
and answer for this outrage, they flatly refused to obey. But 
Schemes of of all the malcontents the most daring and the most danger- 
indutio- oug wa8 Indutiomarus. Rebuffed by the German chiefs, who 
answered his appeals for aid by reminding him of the fate of 
Ariovistus and the Tencteri, lie offered rewards ''to all the 
outlaws and exiles in Gaul who would join his standard. 
His prestige rapidly increased ; and all the patriots began to 
look to him for guidance. He summoned the warriors of his 
own tribe to muster in arms at a stated place ; and, in accord- 
ance with Gallic custom, the unhappy wretch who arrived 
last was tortured to death in sight of his comrades. In- 
dutiomarus began by declaring Cingetorix a public enemy, 
and confiscating his possessions. He then addressed the 
assembly. His plan was to make a raid into the country of 
the Remi, and punish them for their desertion of the national 
cause : then to join the Oarnutes and the Senohes, and raise 
a revolt in the heart of Gaul. First of all, however, he 
determiued to make one more attempt against Labi onus. 
But the Roman general was too strongly posted to fear any 
attack ; and he determined to make an mid of Indutiomarus 
and his schemes. He called upon* the neighbouring tribes to 
furnish him with cavalry, which were to arrive on a fixed 
date; and, like Caesar, he did his bast to lure on the enemy 
by a pretence of fear. Tlieir horsemen rode up to the camp, 
hurled missiles over the rampart, shouted every insulting 
epithet at the Romans, and challenged them to come out if 
they dared. Labienus would not allow his men to reply. 
The cavalry which he had summoned arrived punctually; 
and in the night they were secretly admitted into the camp. 
Caesar afterwards noted with admiration the extraordinary 
precautions which Labienus had taken to prevent a single 
man from going outside, lest the enemy should hear that he 
He is out- had been reinforced. Next day, as usual, Indutiomarus and 
LabfenuJ his men s P en k their time * n swaggering round the rampart 
defeated and abusing the Romans. In the evening, when they were 
and slam. g^tered an( j 0 ff their guard, two of the gates were opened : 
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the cavalry charged; and the astounded Gauls fled. Labienus 53 b.c. 
gave orders tha^ every one should pursue Indutiomarus, and 
him alone ; and he promised a large reward to the man who 
should kill him. He was caught in the act of fording a 
river; and his headVvas cut off. Forthwith the assembled 
hands of the Nervii and Eburones dispersed ; and for a time 
Gaul was comparatively still. 

Only for a time, however. Caesar had reason to believe 
that the chiefs were hatching a more formidable conspiracy ; 
and he saw that the best way to counteract it was to 
convince them that, whatever successes they might gain, the 
fighting strength of Italy was inexhaustible. Hg accordingly Caesar 
raised two new legions, and asked Pompey, with whom his two new 
relations were still amicable, to lend him a third. Pome, legions, and 

borrows el 

whither he must soon return, was convulsed by the throes of third from 
anarchy, and the civil war that was coming cast its shadow Pom pey. 
before : but it was necessary that he should shut out from his 
mind all distracting thoughts, and perfect his work in Gaul. 

Peace did not last out the winter. The Treveri, in spite 
of the death of Indutiomarus, succeeded in persuading, by Continued 
promises of gold, some of the more distant tribes of Germany JoTth-^ m 
to join them. The Nervii, the Aduatuci, the Menapii and extern 
the Eburones were all in arms : the Senones and the 
Carnutes were still defiant. But Caesar, as usual, was the 
first to strike. While it was still winter, he left Samaro- 
briva with four legions ; made a sudden raid into the Caesar 
country of the Nervii; took numbers of prisoners before the th^Nervii*. 
bewildered tribesmen could either muster their forces or flee ; 
drove away their herds, ravaged their lands and compelled 
the cowed chiefs § to submit. When he convened his annual 
council at Samarobriva in the early spring, every tribe 
except the Senones, the Carnutes and the Treveri, sent its 
representatives. 1 A rapid march southward so disconcerted forces tlle 
the Senones that they surrendered at ones, and begged the at *a car- 
Aedui to intercede for them. The Carnutes, without wait- 
ing to be Attacked, induced their overlords, the Eemi, to Op 
them a like Service ; and, as time pressed, Caesar accepted, 
without inquiry, the excuses of both peoples, took hostages 
1 See pp. 384-5. 
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53 b.c. for their good behaviour, and turned northward to deal with 
the Treveri and the Eburones. He had not forgotten the 
and pre. shame and the suffering which Ambiorix had brought upon 
punish 0 his soldiers ; and he was determined to inflict upon him a 
Ambiorix. most signal and awful retribution. 

As a pre- • The first step was to deprive him of his allies, the 
step^iiY Menapii, the Treveri and the Germans. Caesar had ascer- 
crushes the tained that he did not intend to fight ; and the. object was 
Menapu ‘ to bar against him every way of escape. The Menapii, 
alone of all the Gallic tribes, had never formally submitted 
to Rome. During Caesar’s first expedition to Britain, 
Sabinus and Cotta had mercilessly ravaged their lands : but 
it was impossible to follow them into their fastnesses. 
Caesar took his measures with extreme deliberation. He 
sent all the heavy baggage to Labienus, and at the same 
time reinforced him with a couple of legions. He then 
marched in overwhelming force against the Menapii. With- 
out attempting to resist, they again took refuge in their 
forests and marshes : but this time they were &ot to escape. 
Caesar bridged the rivers, constructed causeways over the 
marshes, and threw three separate columns into their 
country ; and when their flocks and fyerds were driven away, 
their villages ablaze, and prisoners taken by scores, they 
were constrained to surrender. Caesar left a body of horse 
to watch them under Commius, the king of the Atrebates, 
who had done good service in Britain ; and warning them, 
as they valued the lives of their hostages, to give no refuge 
to Ambiorix or his lieutenants, he pushed southward to deal 
with the Treveri. Before he could arrive, however, Labienus 
Lafrenus marched out to meet them, enticed them by a feigned flight 
tSreveri across a river, and then, suddenly wheeling round, sent them 
flying into the woods. Their German allies, who had not 
had time to join them, returned home ; and within a few days 
the whole tribe submitted. Their leaders fled the country ; 
and Caesar’s adherent, Cingetorix, was appointed chief 
Caesar magistrate. ' 

a # ain A , About this time Caesar joined Labienus; 'and with the 
Rhine, and twofold object of punishing the Germans and preventing 
theTm^of Ambiorix from seeking an asylum in their country, he again 
Ambiorix. 
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threw a bridge across the Rhine, a little above the site of 53 b.c. 
the former one. , He left a force to hold the Gallic end of 
the bridge and keep the Treveri in awe. A few days later 
he was informed by the Ubii that the Suevi, who had been 
active in sending reinforcements against Labienus, were 
massing their warriors and warning their dependent tribes 
to send in their contingents. He immediately entrenched 
himself in* a strong position, and ordered the Ubii to 
remove their stores from the open country into their 
strongholds, to drive in their cattle from the pastures, 
and to send out scouts to watch the enemy's movements. 

His hope was that finding themselves short of supplies, they 
might be enticed to venture a battle at a disadvantage : but 
the scouts, after a few days' absence, reported that the entire 
host had fallen back to the outskirts of a huge forest near 
the mountains of Thuringia. To follow them thither through 
a wild country, where little or no corn was to be had, would 
simply be to court destruction. There was nothing for it 
but to return. But, in order to keep the Germans in 
constant fear of a fresh invasion, lie only destroyed that part 
of the bridge which touched their bank of the Rhine; 
built a wooden tower pf four stories on its extremity ; and [About 
detailed twelve cohorts 1 to hold the other end. 4000 meD ^ 

And now, having made every preparation that fore- Returning 
thought could suggest, Caesar bent all his energies to destroy f^toGaui 
Ambiorix. The road ran westward through the vast forest lie marches 
of the Ardennes. An officer named Minucius Basilus was AmWorix. 
sent on ahead with the cavalry. He was on no account to 
allow any fires to be lighted in his camp, lest Ambiorix 
should be warned of his approach. Caesar followed with 
the infantry till he reached the deserted camp which, a few 
months before, had witnessed the self- slaughter of the 
remnant of Cotta's legion. The entrenchments were still 
intact. There he left his heavy baggage* and one of the 

1 Caesar makes no further mention of these cohorts, which were probably 
detachments from various legions ; and I suppose that they were withdraw s 
from the Rhine More the army went into winter -quarters. Their services 
would certainly have been required in the seventh campaign. Guischard (Mdm, 
crit. et hist,, t. iii., 1774, p. 32) ‘conjectures that they were supernumeraries: 
but this is a mere guess. 
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up a 
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newly raised legions to guard it, under the command of 
Cicero. He promised to return at the end of a week, and 
charged his lieutenant on no account to allow a single man 
to venture out of camp until then. The army was divided 
into three corps, each consisting of three legions or, not 
counting auxiliaries, about ten thousand men. Labienus 
was sent to the northern part of the country of the 
Eburones, in the direction of the islands which bar the 
mouth of the Scheldt ; and Trebonius to the south-western, 
in the direction of Huy. They were to harry the enemy's 
country, to ascertain his designs, and to return, if possible at 
the end of a week, to concert measures with Caesar for a 
final campaign. Caesar himself marched towards the lower 
Scheldt, in the hope of catching Ambiorix, who was said to 
have retreated to the extremity of the Ardennes. 

Meanwhile that unhappy chief was being driven, like a 
hunted animal, from lair to lair. Basilus and his cavalry, 
guided by some peasants whom they had caught in the fields, 
rode through a wood till they came to a cotta^, in a small 
clearing, where he was said to be hiding : but his retainers 
gallantly fluug themselves upon the Romans, while their 
chief threw himself on horseback and disappeared among 
the trees. Catuvolcus, the aged prince who had shared his 
counsels, was too infirm to bear the hardships of a hunted 
fugitive, and committed suicide. The Eburones were less 
civilised than their neighbours, and had no walled towns to 
retreat to. Ambiorix sent word over the country-side that 
every one must shift for himself. Many fled the country 
altogether : others dived into the recesses of the forest : 
others lurked in the marshes or the islets '"in the estuary of 
the Scheldt. Caesar found that there was no regular force to 
oppose him : but every glen, every bog, every clump of trees 
held its nest of armed skulkers. Massed in their cohorts and 
companies, the legionaries were powerless against such foes : 
the only way to get at them was to send out small flying 
parties in every direction. But in those narrow woodland 
tracks it was not easy for even the smallest ®party to keep 
together : The enemy knew every jnch of the ground : they 
were wary ; and they were desperate ; and a few legionaries 
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who strayed in search of plunder were cut off and killed. 53 b.c. 
Always careful of his men's lives, Caesar was especially careful 
now, when their thirst for revenge tempted them to be rash. 

In order to spare them as much as possible, he invited the Caesar in- 
surrounding tribes to* come and destroy the Eburones, and 
enrich themselves with booty. He intended, as he tells us, mg tribes 
“ that Gauls should risk their lives in the forests, and not 
his legionaries, and at the same time to surround the 
Eburones with a mighty host, and, in requital for their 
signal villainy, to destroy them, root, branch and name.” 1 
Multitudes of eager plunderers were attracted by the pros- 
pect ; and Caesars old enemies, the Sugambri, actually 
crossed the Rhine with two thousand horse and their attend- 
ant light-armed footmen , 2 in the hope of sharing in the spoil. 

The wretched Eburones were captured by scores, and their 
cattle driven off. But the Sugambri were soon tempted by a 
richer prize. One of their captives told them that Caesar 
was far away, and they need not be afraid of him. Why 
should they l^ot pounce upon Cicero's camp, and carry off all 
the stores and the loot which it contained ? 

It happened that on this very day Caesar was expected 
in the camp.- But Cicero had heard nothing of or from him, 
and was beginning to fear that he would not be able to keep 
his promise. Hitherto he had carefully obeyed his in- 
structions, and had not allowed a man to stir outside the 
rampart. But fresh rations were due : there were corn-fields 
within three miles of the camp : it was absurd to suppose 
that the persecuted Eburones would venture an attack so 
near ; and besides it stung him to hear that the men were 
sneering at his caution. Accordingly he allowed half the 
legion, with a few convalescent veterans, who were under a 
separate command, two hundred cavalry and a number of 
slaves, to go out and cut corn. They were hardly out of The 
sight, when a host of horsemen broke from a $ outlying wood, surprise 11 
swept down upon the camp, and tried to burst in through the rkero * 
rear gate. The dealers who accompanied the army were, 
massacred in their tents outside the rampart ; and the 

1 B : G vi. 34, § 8. 

2 See p. 44, and B. (?., i. 48, §§ , r w. 

H 
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cohort on duty barely sustained the first shock. The enemy 
spread round the camp, looking for an entrance ; and it was 
all that the guards could do to prevent them from breaking 
through the gates. The commanding nature of the site and 
the strength of the fortifications forbade any attempt to enter 
elsewhere. Within, all was confusion and panic ; and the 
superstitious recruits remembered with horror that, on the 
very spot where they stood, the soldiers of Cotta and Sabinus 
had perished. Even Cicero lost his presence of mind. But 
it happened that there was in the camp an invalided centurion, 
whose deeds of daring Caesar was never tired of extolling, — 
Sextius Baculus. Ill and weak, he had not tasted food for 
five days. As he lay in his tent, he heard the uproar, and 
walked out to see what was the matter. Without a moment's 
hesitation, he snatched sword and shield from the men close 
by, and planted himself in the nearest gateway. The cen- 
turions on guard rallied round him ; and alone they kept the 
enemy at bay. Severely wounded, Sextius fell down in a 
faint, and was with difficulty rescued: but his splendid 
courage shamed the trembling recruits into action ; and the 
camp was saved. 

Meanwhile the foragers were on their way back. They 
heard the uproar. The cavalry rode on, and saw the enemy. 
The rest followed. The recruits had never seen a sword drawn 
in anger : there was no cover near ; and they were* simply 
confounded by the apparition. They looked passively to 
their officers for orders : but the bravest of their officers were 
for the moment unnerved. The Germans, descrying infantry 
and cavalry in the distance, took them for Caesar's legions 
and abandoned their attempt on the camp: but presently, 
seeing how few they had to deal with, rode off to attack 
them. The slaves, who had rushed up a knoll for refuge, 
were speedily dislodged, and, flying pell-mell into the maniples, 
increased their, alarm. A hurried consultation was held. 
The recruits, in spite of all warnings, ended by clustering 
a together on a ridge, where they fancied they might be 
safe. The handful of veterans who had accompanied the 
detachment kept their presence of mind, and saved themselves 
and those who had the sense to follow them by charging boldly 
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through the enemy's loose array. The recruits stood watching 53 b.c. 

them in helpless hesitation. They could not make up their 
minds to stay where they were ; and they knew that they could 
not follow the example of the veterans. At length they tried 
to reach the camp anyhow ; and many of them were surrounded 
and slain. Those who escaped owed their lives to their cen- 
turions, who threw themselves upon the enemy, for a moment 
forced then; back, and died, fighting to the last man . 1 The 
Germans rode away with the booty which they had left in 
the woods. Caesar's advanced guard reached the camp that 
night, and found the young soldiers almost beside themselves 
with panic. They were positive that the General himself and 
his army must have perished ; and nothing could quiet them 
till they actually saw him arrive. But nobody knew better 
than he how much fortune has to do with war ; and he con- 
tented himself with telling Cicero that he ought to have 
followed his instructions to the letter, and not have run the 
smallest risk. 

One mors* effort was made to catch Ambiorix. Fresh Caesar 
plunderers from the surrounding tribes were hounded on by Country o? 
Caesar to hunt down his people and harry his land. Every the Ebu- 
hamlet, every building was burned down ; everything worth rones * 
plundering was carried off ; and every ear of corn that was 
not sodden by the rain wis devoured ; for it was Caesar's 
deliberate intention that every man, woman and child who 
escaped the sword should perish of hunger. The soldiers 
k^ew that he had set his heart upon getting Ambiorix into 
his hands ; and they made* incredible exertions to win his 
favour. Cavalry in small parties scoured the country in 
pursuit of the kihg. From time to time they captured 
peasants, who declared that he was hardly out of sight. 

But, in spite of the desperate efforts of his exasperated Ambiorix 
pursuers, he was never caught. With four retainers, whojJjjJj? t 
would have suffered anything rather than* betray him, he 
was lost in the dark recesses of the Ardennes. 

The legions were distributed for the winter, — two on the*The legions 
western frontier of the Treveri, two among the Lingones, 

winter. 

1 Caesar does not tell us what became of the cavalry ; but we may infer from 
B. G.y vi. 44, § 1, where he estimates his loss at two cohorts, that they escaped. 
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and the remaining six at Agedincum, now Sens, the chief 
town of the Senones. One other task Caesar had to perform 
before he started for Italy. He summoned a Gallic council 
to meet at Durocortorum, the modern Reims. An inquiry 
was held regarding the rebellion, which at the time he had 
necessarily condoned, of the Carnutes and the Senones. 
Acco, a Senonian chieftain, was convicted of having originated 
the movement; and, in accordance with Eoman custom, he 
was flogged to death . 1 

1 B. G., vi. 44, S 2, viii. 33, § 5 ; Suetonius, Nero, 49. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE REBELLION OF VEKCIN GETORIX 

A stillness that was not peace lay upon Gaul. * Only half r>2 b.c. 
subdued, the Celts were smarting under the shock of Caesar’s News of 
scourge : their proud necks writhed beneath his yoke. 

Early in the new year a gleam of hope shone out. A rumour reaches 
ran through Gaul that Rome was a prey to sedition. The GauL 
notorious Clodius had been murdered by Milo and his 
bravoes. Furious riots followed. Temples were in flames, 
and streets ran with blood. The story was of course em- 
bellished by the eager imagination of the Gauls. They 
persuaded themselves that Caesar would be detained in Italy, 
and that his legions Would be at their mercy. Meetings Gallic 
were held in the recesses of forests and other secluded places, 

The death of Acco was keenly discussed. The formality of conspire 
his execution seemed a sign that Caesar intended to make cZsm. 
Gaul into a Roman province. Chieftains told each other 
that their own turn might come next. They must make a 
supreme effort to save their unhappy country. At one of 
these gatherings definite plan was formed. The great 
object was to prevent Caesar from rejoining his legions. 

The conspirators persuaded themselves that there would be 
no difficulty in doing this ; for the generals who commanded 
the legions would not venture to leave their quarters in 
Caesar’s absence, and Caesar could not mak8 his way to the 
legions for ^ant of a sufficient escort. The question was 
put : — who wojdd take his life in his hand, and strike the'® 
first blow for fatherland and freedom? He might count 
upon receiving a liberal reward. The chiefs of the Carnutes 
instantly responded to the appeal. All they asked was a 
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52 b.c. solemn assurance that their brother chiefs would not leave 
them in the lurch. Loud applause followed. Making a 
sheaf of their standards, — a Gallic ceremony of the gravest 
import, — the assembled chiefs swore to be true to their 
countrymen; and a date was fixed for the insurrection to 
begin. 

The Car- Cenabum, one of the chief towns of the Carnutes, stood 
^cre maS " u P on s ^ e now occu pi e d by Orleans. 1 It was thus fitted 
Roman to be the depot for the grain that came from the plain of 
Cenabnm! b*a Beauce, anc ^ down the Loire from the fertile Limagne 
d’Auvergne. Some Roman merchants were settled there, 
and one of Caesar’s commissariat officers. When the ap- 
pointed day came round, a band of the Carnutes, led by two 
desperadoes, Gutuatrus and Conconnetodumnus, rushed into 
the town, massacred the Romans, and plundered their stores. 
The tidings sped swiftly through the length and breadth of 
Gaul; for whenever an important event occurred, the by- 
standers made it known by loud shouts, and those who heard 
them passed on the cry over the country side. When 
The news Cenabum was attacked, it was just sunrise. By eight o’clock 
Amrai the that night the news, flying from man to man, had reached 
the country of the Arverni, — the ' modern Auvergne, — a 
hundred and forty miles to the south. 2 
Gergovia. Gergovia, the chief town of tnis people, was situated on 
a mountain, some two thousand four hundred feet above the 
sea, about eight miles south-east of the Puy de Dome. It 
was equally fitted for a place of refuge and for a capital. 
Streamlets watered the meadows which compassed it round : 
forage was abundant; and the town commanded a view 
ranging over a vast tract. Four miles to the north appeared 
the gently sloping eminence above which now soar the sombre 
lava spires of Clermont cathedral: the vast plain of the 
Limagne, watered by the Allier and backed by the distant 
range of the Forez, extended on the north-east : above 
wooded hills and valleys on the west, its summit; crowned by 
. the holiest sanctuary of Gallic worship, 3 towered the huge 
blunt cupola of the Puy de D6me ; and all around, as far as 

i 

1 See pp. 402-15. 2 See pp. 721-2. 

8 See an interesting article in the Bcvue historique , xxxvi., 1888, pp. 1-28. 
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the eye could reach, rose the cones of the volcanic land where 52 b.c. 
the Arvernian mountaineers had made their home. 

At that time there was living in the town a young noble Vercinge- 
named Vercingetorix.. His father, Celtillus, had been the^ 1 ^^' 
most powerful chief in Gaul : but he had tried to restore the mg the op- 
detested monarchy, and had paid for his ambition with his ^Arvw^ 
life. A Celt of the Celts, brave, impulsive, chivalrous to a man gov- 
fault, Vercifigetorix possessed also, in a fuller measure than 
any of the patriots who arose before him, the gift of personal popular en- 
magnetism. He called his retainers together, and told them f or re t, e i> 
his plans. Their passions were easily inflamed. The govern- Hon - 
ment, however, had always adhered to Caesar. The leading 
men regarded the movement as quixotic, and ordered the 
young chief to leave the town. But Yercingetorix persevered. 

He took into his pay all the outcasts and desperadoes in the 
district. He went from village to village, and harangued the 
people ; and all who listened caught the fire of his enthusiasm. 

At the head of his levies he returned to Gergovia, and 
banished the chiefs who had lately banished him. His ad- 
herents saluted him as king. He sent out his envoys in all Most of the 
directions : soon nearly every tribe in western Gaul from tween "the 
the Seine to the Garonne joined the movement ; and the im- Seine and 
pressionable Celts, recognising Vercingetorix as the man of onne join 
destiny who was to save tlfeir country, unanimously bestowed 
upon tiim the chief command. He levied from each state a com- 
definite quota of troops and of hostages, and ordered each to 
manufacture a definite quantity of weapons by a fixed day. How he 
He knew that the tribal militiamen would be of little use raised an 
except for guerilla warfare, and therefore devoted all his army * 
efforts to strengthening his cavalry. Waverers and laggards 
he soon brought to their senses by ruthless severity. Torture 
or the stake punished grave breaches of discipline; while 
minor offenders were sent home, with their ears lopped off or 
an eye gouged out, to serve as a warning to 'their neighbours. 

These methods were effective. An army was speedily raised ; 
and the bulk e of the Celtican patriots were united, for the 1 
first time, under one great leader. 

It must not, however^ be supposed that even now theThe dis- 
movement was general. The Aedui, jealous of their old®^ nt 
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52 b.c. rivals, the Arverni, and not prepared to break with Caesar, 
still kept aloof : the tribes who looked up to them remained 
passive. The Aquitanians naturally took no heed of what 
was going on among the aliens beyond the Garonne. The 
Belgae had been terribly punished for their late rebellion ; 
and either for this reason or because they were jealous of 
their Celtican neighbours, they left them alone. It remained 
to be seen whether Vercingetorix would be able, by the spell 
of his personality, or by the victories which he might gain, 
to rouse the whole people into united action. 

The Bitu- His first step was to send a chief, named Lucterius, the 
riges jom mos k d ar i n g 0 f his lieutenants, to deal with the Ruteni, who 
torix. dwelt in the district, bordering on the Roman Province, 
which is now called Aveyron. He himself marched north- 
ward, with the remainder of the force, into the great plain of 
the Berri, which belonged to the Bituriges. This people at 
once sent envoys to the Aedui, whose supremacy they recog- 
nised, to ask for help. The Aedui, acting on the advice of 
Caesar’s generals, sent a force of infantry and cavalry to their 
assistance. The force marched to the banks of the Loire, 
which separated the two peoples, halted there for a few days, 
and then returned. They excused themselves to the Roman 
generals, on the plea that they had had reason to fear that, 
if they crossed the river, the Bituriges would combine with 
the Arverni to surround them. Caesar could never find out 
whether their plea was true or false. Directly after they 
had turned their backs the Bituriges threw in their lot with 
Vercingetorix. 

Caesar re- By the time that the news of the rebellion reached Italy, 
recruits^o I^ ome > i n the strong hands of Pompey, was quieting down ; 
the Pro- and Caesar was able to start for Gaul without delay. He 
voive, kook with him a number of recruits, whom he had raised in 
Cisalpine Gaul, to repair the losses of the late campaigns. 
How shall His first difficulty, on arriving in the Province, was to rejoin 
hLiegTons? arm y. The legions were quartered at Agedincum, on the 
' plateau of Langres, and in the neighbourhood of Tr&ves, two 
hundred miles and more to the north. If he were to send 
for them, they would be compelled to fight a battle as they 
marched southwards ; and he was unwilling to trust the issue 
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to his lieutenants. On the other hand, it would be foolhardy 52 b.c. 

for him, with only a slender escort, to attempt to make his 

way to them. Even the Aedui were believed to be untrust- [The 

worthy ; while Lucterius had just won over the tribes ^^iges 

between the Garonne, the Dordogne and the Cevennes, and, and 

having raised fresh levies, was threatening to cross the Tarn Gabal1 ^ 

and descend upon the opulent city of Narbo. Caesar saw [Nar- 

that before* all things it was necessary to safeguard the boime ^ 

Province. Hastening to Narbo, he assured the anxious pro- He rescues 

vincials that there was no cause for alarm, and posted detach- vince fr 0m 

ments, drawn from the troops who garrisoned the Province, 

in the surrounding country and also in the districts round s i on : 

Toulouse, Albi and Nimes. Having thus checkmated Lucterius, 

he went to join his new levies, which had been ordered to 

concentrate in the country of the Helvii, a Provincial tribe 

who dwelt in the Vivarais, on the eastern side of the Cevennes. 

He now saw his way to reach the army. P>eyond the Cevennes 

lay the county of Vercingetorix, — undefended, for Vercinge- 

torix was in the Berri, a hundred miles away. But the 

mountain track was buried beneath snow ; and no one had 

ever before attempted the journey under such conditions. 

Nevertheless Caesar advanced. Moving up the valley of the 

Ardeche, he made for the watershed between the sources of 

the Allier and the Loire. 1 * By prodigious efforts the men crosses the 

shovelled aside the snow ; and the Arverni, who had never invader ’ 

dreamed that any one would venture to cross their mountain 

barrier, were astounded to see the Romans descending into Vereinge- 

the plains. Caesar's horsemen swept over the country in torix \° 9 
_. 1 _ . _ r mi ■, come to lts 
small parties, carrying fire and sword. The news soon spread ; relief: 

and Vercingetorix, yielding to the entreaties of his tribesmen, 
hurried to the rescue. This was just what Caesar had anti- 
cipated. Now that the rebel army was out of the way, he 
might, with comparative safety, travel northward to join his 
legions; and so confident was he in the Soundness of his 
forecast tlial^ before he learned that Vercingetorix had com- 
menced his m^ v ch, he l&eted as though he had done so. H3 
left Decimus Brutus, who had commanded in the sea fight 

1 See Archaeological Journal , xviii., 1861, p. 369, and Napoleon, Hist, dc 
Jules G4sar y ii. 244. 
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52 b.c. w ith the Veneti, to occupy the enemy’s attention ; and for 
fear his design might get abroad, he announced that he was 
only going to procure reinforcements, and would be back in 
then seizes three days. Then, recrossing the Cevgmes, he hastened to 
tunity to " Vienna on the Rhone ; picked up there a body of cavalry, 
rejoin his which he had sent on from the Province to wait for him ; 
legions. p US hed on up the valley of the Saone as swiftly as horses 

could carry him, hoping to elude the Aedui, in case they 
were hostile; rejoined the legions which he had left near 
[Early in Langres ; and, before Vercingetorix knew where he was, concen- 
March ?] j ra fj e( j the whole army in the neighbourhood of Agedincum. 1 
Vercinge- Vercingetorix, however, quickly recovered from this 
besieges surprise. In the south of Nievre, near the confluence of the 
Gorgobina Allier and the Loire, 2 * * * * * there was a town called Gorgobina, 
!e*Ch&Sf Tj b e l° n gi n g to the Boii, whom, it will be remembered, Caesar 
had placed in dependence upon the Aedui. To strike at 
Caesar’s allies would be equivalent to striking at Caesar 
himself. Vercingetorix accordingly prepared to. besiege the 
stronghold. Again Caesar was in a dilemma. If he left 
Gorgobina to its fate, the tribes that still remained loyal 
would conclude that he could not be relied upon to protect 
his friends, and would therefore probably join the rebels. 
If, on the other hand, he undertook a campaign so early in 
the year, the army would be in' danger of starving ; for, 
owing to the severity of the weather, it was very difficult to 
transport supplies. But anything was better than to lose 
the confidence of his allies. He must trust to the Aedui to 
Caesar supply him with corn. Leaving two legions at Agedincum 
from to guard his heavy baggage, 8 and sending, messengers to tell 
(Sens^to m that he was coming and encourage them to hold 

relieve out, he marched for Gorgobina. Instead, however, of taking 
Gorgobina : * 

1 Caesar doe9 not tell us what became of Brutus after he had fulfilled his 
mission. Probably he retreated to the Province. He took part in the opera-* 
tious at Alesia, — the closing scene of the campaign. 

2 See note on Gorgobina, pp. 426-32, infra. 

0 3 The recruits, who had been temporarily left behind with Brutus in the 

country of the Arverni, were ordered to march to Agedincum, though Caesar 

does not say so, doubtless to learn their driy ; for Labienus left them there 

when he started on his campaign against the Parisii.and the Senones. See 

p. 128, and B. vii. 57, § 1. 
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the direct route southward, he intended to go round by way 52 b.c. 
of Cenabum; for, although time was precious, it was of 
paramount importance to punish, first of all, the people who 
had been the first to rebel, and who, by the massacre of 
Roman citizens, had outraged the majesty of Rome. 1 He 
had reinforced his Gallic and Spanish cavalry by four hundred 
Germans, whose value he had doubtless recognised in the 
campaign against the Usipetes and Tencteri. At the close 
of the second day’s march he laid siege to Vellaunodunum, 
a stronghold of the Senones, probably on the site of the 
modern Montargis, in order to avoid leaving ari enemy in 
his rear, and to facilitate the transport of his supplies. In captures 
three days the place surrendered, and, leaving Trebonius to 
disarm the inhabitants and take hostages for their good 
behaviour, he pushed on for Cenabum. The road crossed 
the great forest of Orleans ; and Caesar accomplished the 
distance in two long marches. It was evening when he 
arrived, — to^ late to begin the siege : but the troops at once 
began to make the necessary preparations. The Loire was 
spanned by a bridge, the northern end of which could only 
be reached from within the town. The Carnutes, who had 
expected that Vellaunodunum would hold out longer, were 
not prepared for resistance, and tried to escape in the night 
over the bridge: but Caesar, foreseeing their attempt, had 
kept two* legions under arms : the gates were instantly 
fired, and the town seized ; and, as the thronging masses captures 
were struggling forward through the narrow streets, the polishes 
legions fell upon them, and almost all were taken prisoners, cenabum : 
The booty was given up to the soldiers : the town was set 
ablaze ; and the army passed over the bridge, and pushed on crosses the 
to relieve Gorgobina. Noviodunum, which lay on their line 
of march, promptly surrendered. The cavalry of Vercinge- Novio. 
torix, who had hurriedly raised the siege of Gorgobina, [y^ l e 
appeared in time to risk a battle for its recovery : but they war 
scattered before the charge of the German squadron ; and 
Caesar march^l southward for Avaricum, the capital of th? geon rj ; 

1 This seems a sufficient expip nation of Caesar’s having made a d4tour (see 
my note on Cenabum, pp. 406-7). But it is also possible that, if there were 
any bridges over the Loire above Cenabum, Vercingetorix had destroyed them. 
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52B.C. Bituriges, now occupied by the famous cathedral city of 
and Bourges. ' 

besiege So far Vercingetorix had met with a succession of disasters. 
Avaricnm, But his spirit was indomitable, and he. knew how to learn 
from experience. He saw that the war must be* conducted 
Vereinge- on a totally different principle. Nothing was to be gained 
suadef the ^ ^feuding towns which could offer no resistance ; and it 
Bituriges was hopeless to cneounter the Romans in the open field 
tribefto 1 " * ie ^ lat ^ thousands of light horse who could scour the 
burn their country and cut off their supplies. The grass was not yet 
gr^ariesf g rowi b nor the corn ripe ; and Caesar could only replenish his 
stores by sending out detached parties to rifle the granaries. 
Vercingetorix called his officers together, and told them his 
plans. They must hunt down the Roman foragers wherever 
they could find them, and attack the baggage train. They 
must make up their minds to sacrifice their own interests 
for the national weal. Every hamlet, every barn where the 
enemy could find provender must be burned to dlie ground. 
Even the towns must be destroyed, save those which were 
impregnable, lest they should tempt men who ought to be in 
the field to go to them for shelter, and lest the Romans 
should plunder their stores. This might sound very hard : 
but it would be far harder for them to be slain while their 
wives and children were sold into slavery ; and, if they were 
beaten, this would inevitably be their doom. This uncom- 
promising speech was greeted with unanimous applause. 
For such a leader men would consent to any sacrifice. 
Within a single day more than twenty villages in the Berri 
were burned down. All round the great plain, wherever 
the Romans looked, the sky was aglow. The wretched in- 
habitants told each other that they were going to win, and 
would soon recover what they had lost. But Vercingetorix 
could only govern by character and tact. He had not the 
The Bitu- powers belonging* to the general of an established common- 
trary to* ” wea ^h. He might venture to be severe : but he could not 
bis advice, a*iford to lose his popularity. The question was raised, 
Send t0 whether Avaricuin should be defended, or destroyed like the 
Avaricum. lesser towns. The Bituriges wert? not restrained by the 
sense of discipline. Their spokesmen eloquently pleaded 
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their cause. Their capital was the finest town almost in the 52 b.c. 
whole of Gaul. Besides, its position was so strong that they 
could easily defSnd it. Vercingetorix strongly opposed their 
appeal : but they pleaded so pathetically, and their brother 
chiefs showed such sympathy with them, that he was obliged 
to give way. Following Caesar by easy stages, he finally 
halted about fourteen miles from Avaricum, on a strong 
position, from which he could communicate with the 
garrison and harass the besiegers. 

Avaricum was surrounded, on every side except the Siege of 
south, by marshes intersected by sluggish streams. On the Avancum - 
south it was approached by a natural causeway, which, about 
a hundred yards from the wall, suddenly shelved down so as 
to form a kind of huge moat. 1 Behind this neck of land 
Caesar pitched his camp. As the marshes rendered it im- 
possible to invest the town, he proceeded to construct a 
terrace, by which picked troops were ultimately to advance 
to the assault. The Hanking parts were to serve as viaducts, 
to carry then, towers in which artillery were placed ; and it is 
probable that the platform intended for the columns of 
assault occupied only the front portion of the intervening 
space. First of all, in order to provide a secure foundation, 
the ground was cleared of obstructions and levelled as far as 
possible by men working under stout huts. 2 The sides of 
each viaduct were constructed of parallel tiers of logs, the 
interstices between which were probably packed with earth 
$nd rubble. The workmen brought up the material through 
lines of sheds, which, being contiguous to one another and 
open at both ends, formed covered galleries ; and they were 
further protected *in front by a fence of high wooden shields 
moving on rollers. Between the walls of timber, which 
served as lateral supports, they built up the core of the 
viaduct, which was composed of earth, stones and timber. 

The artillerymen who manned the tower kept their catapults 
playing upon the defenders of the wall. As the structure 
rose daily higher, the elevation of the tower was correspond- 
• 

1 See Napoleon, Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 255, and Planclie 20, 

8 See Stolid, Hist, dc Jules LUsav. — Uucrrc civile , ii. 357, and Caesar, B. C., 
ii. 2, § 4. 
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52 b.c. ingly augmented. 1 When the viaduct was completed, the 
tower could he moved backwards or forwards along the 
surface; while the sheds were ranged on either side, and 
served *as a means of safe communication. The central 
mound was probably raised higher than the other two, 2 
in order to facilitate the assault; and sheds were placed 
upon it also, to screen the assailants from observation and 
attack. 

Meanwhile the new policy of Vercingetorix was begin- 
ning to make itself felt. His scouts kept him informed of 
Caesar’s movements, and conveyed his instructions to the 
garrison. Whenever the Romans went out to forage or pro- 
cure corn, his horsemen kept them in sight, and handled them 
severely if they ever ventured to disperse. Caesar did all 
that ingenuity could suggest to baffle him, sending the men 
out at odd times and in varying directions : but the enemy 
seemed ubiquitous. Supplies were running short, and Caesar 
called upon the Aedui and the Boii for corn ; but the Aedui 
were half-hearted ; and the Boii, though they did their best, 
had little to give. For several days the soldiers had no 
bread, and were obliged to kill the cattle, driven in from dis- 
tant villages, in order to subsist at all. Yet, as Caesar 
proudly related, not one of them uttered a word that was 
unworthy of their own victorious record or of the majesty of 
the Roman people. Caesar went among them as they worked, 
and did all he could to keep up their spirits. He would 
abandon the siege, he told them, if they found the pangs 
of hunger too hard to bear. But they would not hear 
of such a thing. They proudly reminded him that they 
had fought under his command for six years with untar- 
nished honour; and they would cheerfully endure any hardship 
if only they could avenge the massacre at Cenabuin. 

Vercingetorix, when his provender was consumed, moved 
some miles nearer the town. It was reported that he had 
left his infantry in their new encampment, and gone with his 
javalry to lie in wait for the Roman foragers In the place 

1 See p. 600. 

2 Forming what is technically called a “cavalier.” See my note on “The 
Agger” pp. 597-600. 
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where he expected that they would be found on the following 52 
day. Caesar saw his opportunity, and marched at midnight 
to attack the encampment. But the enemy were well served 
by their scouts. They removed their waggons and baggage 
out of harm’s way iiito the recesses of a wood ; and in the 
early morning Caesar found them securely posted on a hill 
surrounded by a belt of morass, not more than fifty feet wide. 
They had * broken down the causeways which spanned the 
rnorass, and posted piquets opposite the places where it was 
fordable. The legionaries clamoured for the signal to advance : 
but Caesar told them that victory could only be purchased by 
the slaughter of many gallant men, and that thej.r lives were 
more precious to him than his own reputation. 

Yercingetorix, on returning to the encampment, was 
accused of treachery. His officers told him to his face that 
he would never have left them without a leader, exposed to 
that well timed attack, if he had not intended to betray them. 
He ought never to have moved from his original position. 

It was plain enough that he wanted to reign as Caesar’s 
creature, not by the choice of his countrymen. Yercingetorix 
was at no loss for an answer. He had moved, he reminded 
them, at their own request, simply in order to get forage. 
They had not been in the slightest danger ; for the position 
in which he had left them was impregnable. He had pur- 
posely refrained from delegating his command to any one, for 
fear they should worry his substitute into risking a battle ; 
for he knew that they had not resolution enough to adhere 
to a system of warfare which required patient toil. They 
ought to be thankful that the Romans had tried to attack 
them, because thdy could now see for themselves what cowards 
the Romans were. He had no need to beg Caesar for a 
kingdom which he could win for himself by the sword ; and 
they might take back their gift if they imagined that they 
were doing him a favour, and not indebte4 to him for their 
safety. “ And now,” he said, “ that you may satisfy your- 
selves thatP I’m speaking the truth, listen to what thp 
Romans themselves say.” Some camp-followers, whom he had 
captured a few days before, stepped forward. They had been 
carefully drilled in the part they were to play. Questioned 
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62 b.c. by Yercingetorix, they stated that they were Roman soldiers, 
and had secretly left the camp in the hope of finding some- 
thing to eat; that their comrades, one and all, were half- 
starved, and too weak to get through their work ; and that 
Caesar had made up his mind, unless 'within three days he 
had achieved some tangible results, to abandon the siege. 

“ You see,” said Vercingetorix, “ I, — I whom you call a traitor, 
— have brought this mighty army, without the loss of a drop 
of your blood, to the verge of starvation. No course is open 
to them but an ignominious retreat; and I have arranged 
that not a single tribe shall give them refuge.” Clashing 
their weapons, as their custom was, the tribesmen swore that 
Vercingetorix was the greatest of generals and that they 
would trust him through thick and thin. They realised how* 
much was staked upon the safety of Avaricum; and ten 
thousand picked men were sent into the town. But jealousy 
had much to do with this decision. If the Bituriges suc- 
ceeded in holding the fortress unaided, the glory of the 
triumph would be theirs. 

In devising expedients to baffle the operations of the 
besiegers, the Gauls showed astonishing ingenuity. The wall, 
compacted with transverse balks and longitudinal beams of 
timber, was too tough, so to speak, to be breached by the 
battering ram ; and, being also largely composed of $i6ne and J 
rubble, it was proof against fire. 1 The Roman ''engineers 
used powerful hooks, riveted to stout poles, to loosen and 
drag down the stones. These hooks the garrison seized with 
nooses ; and then, by means of windlasses, pulled them up 
over the wall. They made daily sorties, fired the woodwork 
of the terrace, and harassed the workers by frequent attacks. 
They erected towers along the wall, in imitation of those of 
the besiegers, and filled them with archers and slingers. 
They drove galleries under the terrace, and dragged away the 
timber of which, it was composed; and, assailing the Roman 
sappers with sharp stakes, heavy stones and boiling pitch, 
£hey stopped the galleries by which they were^approaching 
to undermine the wall. 2 

The siege had lasted twenty-five days ; and, in spite of 
1 See pp. 729 - 3 1 . 2 See pp. 596-7. 
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numbing cold and drenching rains and harassing opposition, 52 b.o. 
the indefatigable Romans had built up the terrace, three 
hundred and thirty feet wide and eighty feet high, 1 till it 
almost reached the yall. To complete the final section of 
the work was always a difficult and troublesome operation. 

It was no longer possible to rear a compact and uniform 
structure, as the enemy, standing right above on the wall, 
could pitch heavy stones and other missiles on to the work- 
men. Huts of extraordinary strength, the sloping roofs of 
which were protected against fire by bricks, clay and raw 
hides, were therefore placed near the edge of the terrace ; and, 
screened by them, the men shot earth, timber and fascines 
into the vacant space until the mass reached the necessary 
height. 2 About midnight, when the men were putting the 
finishing touches to the work, a cloud of smoke was seen 
rising above it. Some miners had burrowed underneath, and 
set the woodwork on fire. A yell of exultation rang from the 
town. Flaming brands shot down from the wall and 
illumined tlie figures standing above : pitch and logs were 
flung on to the fire ; and the enemy’s masses came streaming 
through the gates. If the Romans were confused, it was 
only for a moment. Gaesar himself was on the spot ; for 
he had been personally superintending the workmen. Two 
legions were always kept Tinder arms in front of the camp, 
ready fot emergencies ; and while some cohorts threw them- 
selves upon the enemy, others drew back the towers out of 
ftsach of tfhe flames or dragged asunder the woodwork of the 
terrace to save the hinder part of it from catching fire; 
others again ran tg extinguish the flames. The small hours 
dragged by ; and in the grey dawn the battle was still raging. 

The mantlets that screened the workmen who moved the 
towers had been burned ; end it was therefore hazardous to 
wheel the towers to the front. 3 More than once it seemed 
that the Gauls were winning ; and Caesar himself was moved 
to admiration by their stubborn valour. He saw a man 
taking lumps of fat and pitch from his comrades, and flinging 

1 See pp. 731-2. 

2 See pp. 600 and 602-4, and Stoffel, Hist, de Jules C4sar t — Guerre civile, 

ii. 369. 3 See p. 605. 

• I 
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52 b.c. them into the flames. A missile struck him ; and he fell 
dead. Another man stepped across his prostrate body, and 
took his place. He too was struck : but in a moment a third 
was doing his work, and presently a, fourth; and, though 
others had to die, the post was never deserted until the 
Romans finally extinguished the flames, and the Gauls, beaten 
at every point, were forced back into the town. 

Vercingetorix knew that it was useless now to prolong the 
defence. He therefore sent word to the garrison to slip out 
in the dark and come to his camp. They were confident that 
the marshes would prevent the Romans from getting at them. 
Night came on ; and the men, gathered in the streets and 
open places, were just starting. Suddenly there was a rush 
of women : weeping, they flung themselves at their husbands’ 
feet, and besought them not to abandon them and the children 
who belonged to father and mother alike to the vengeance 
of the Romans. Deaf to their entreaties, the men pressed 
on. Frantic with terror, the women screamed and gesticu- 
lated, to put the besiegers on their guard ; and the men were 
obliged to give way. 

Storming of Next day Caesar completed the repair of the terrace, and 

Avaricum. m0 ved forward one of the towers. Rkin fell in torrents ; and 
noticing that the sentries on the wall were posted carelessly, 
he determined to deliver the ass&ult. The workmen were 
told to loiter, in order to put the garrison off their guard. 
The troops were concealed within and in the rear of the sheds 
which stood upon the terrace. 1 Caesar harangued them, arid 
promised rewards to those who should be the first to mount 
the wall. The artillerymen in the tower made play with 
their engines, to give their comrades every chance. 2 The 
signal was given. Instantly the columns, darting forth from 
their cover, streamed over the^ front of the terrace and 
swarmed up the ladders ; and, panic-stricken and confounded, 
the defenders were overborne and driven down on to the space 
below. Quickly rallying, they formed up in compact wedge- 
shaped masses, resolute to fight it out if they should be 

1 See pp. 732*3. 

2 See B. (?., vii. 27, § 1 ; Stoffel, Hist, dc Jules C6sar, — Guerre civile , ii. 361 ; 
and Guischard, MSm. mil. sur les Grecs et les Remains, ii. 7. 
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attacked. But the Romans were too wary to attack them. 52 b.c. 
They lined the vgill all round ; and not a man of them would 
come down. Throwing away their weapons, the Gauls ran 
for their lives through the town to its furthest extremity ; 
and there many, jostling one another in the narrow gateways, 
were slaughtered, while others, who shouldered their way out, 
were cut down by the cavalry. Plunder was forgotten. Ex- 
asperated by the long weariness of the siege, burning to avenge indiscrimi- 
the massacre at Cenabum, the Romans slew the aged, they slew g^ e nm ' 
women and infants, and spared none. Some forty thousand 
human beings, — all but eight hundred who made their way 
to the camp of Vereingetorix, — perished on that # day. 

It was late at night when the fugitives approached the 
camp. Vereingetorix had a turbulent host to control. They 
were not a regular army, but an aggregate of tribal levies, 
each commanded by their tribal chiefs. He had reason to 
fear that the pitiable plight of the fugitives might excite 
their emotions, and lead to disturbance and subversion of 
discipline. He therefore sent out his trusted friends and the 
leading men of the several tribes to which the fugitives 
'belonged, who waited for them on the road, and conducted 
them in separate groups to their several quarters in the 
camp. 

Next day Vereingetorix called the remnant of his people Vercinge- 
together, and made them a speech. The Romans, he said, £? n * 
had not beaten them in fair fight. They had merely stolen troops, 
an advantage over them by superior science. As they all 
knew, he had never approved of defending Avaricum. But 
he would soon repair the loss. He would gain over all the 
dissentient tribes to the cause ; and against an united Gaul 
the whole world could not stand in arms. Meanwhile he had 
a right to expect that in future they should adopt the Roman 
custom of regularly fortifying their camps. 

This speech made an excellent impression. The multitude 
could not bjit admire the cheery courage of their leader: 
they could nqf but admit that the event had proved his' 
foresight. They respected him too because he had had 
the courage to confront them in the hour of defeat, when 
another leader might not have dared to show his face. So 
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52b.c. far then from lessening, the disaster only increased the 
estimation in which lie was held. \ 

He raises He immediately set to work to fulfil his promise. Agents, 

frosli levies * * ^ 

* chosen for their eloquence and tact, ^)ore lavish bribes and 
still more lavish promises to the dissentient chiefs. New 
weapons and new clothing were provided for the survivors of 
the siege. New levies, including large numl>crs of bowmen, 
were speedily raised ; and Teutomatus, king of the Nitiobrigcs, 
who occupied the country round Agen, hastened to join 
Vercingetorix with his own cavalry and with others whom 
he had hired from the Aquitanians. Thus the losses which 
had been incurred at Avaricum were made good ; while those 
who had already fought under Vercingetorix had learned a 
salutary lesson, and, in spite of their natural laziness and 
impatience of discipline, were in the humour to do or to suffer 
whatever he might command. 

The hungry Komans found an abundance of corn in 
Avaricum ; and Caesar remained there a few days to recruit 
their strength. Winter was just over : and he was about to 
open his campaign in earnest. The Gauls, in their new-born 
zeal, had entrenched their camp ; and he was too prudent to 
attack their strong position : but he hoped either to lure them 
into the open or else to blockade and force them to surrender. 
Caesar, at Suddenly his attention was distracted by serious news from 
^request Aedui. Two chiefs, Cotus and Convictolitavis, were con- 
Aedui, tending for the first magistracy, each insisting that he had 
decides be- b een Wally elected: their retainers were up in arms; ancTa 

tween rival ® J . . - . r 

claimants civil war was imminent. A deputation of leading men begged 

offic^of Caesar to arbitrate. He saw that it was of vital importance 
Vergobret. to prevent the weaker side from appealing for aid to Ver- 
cingetorix. Accordingly, though he was most reluctant to 
delay his operations, he summoned the rivals and the council 
to meet him at Decetia, or Decize, on the Loire. This town 
was in Aeduan territory, and nearly sixty miles from Avaricum: 
but it was illegal for the Vergobret to cross the frontier ; and 
*Caesar was too wise to offer a needless slight t9 native custom. 
He was informed that Cotus had been nominated by his 
brother, the late Vergobret, in defiance of an Aeduan law 
which prescribed that no man should hold office or even sit 
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in the senate while any member of his family who had done 52 b.c. 
so survived. He # accordingly settled the dispute in favour of 
Convictolitavis, who, as was the custom when the outgoing 
Vergobret failed tS nominate an eligible successor, had been 
appointed by the Druids. 1 , Before dismissing the council, he 
urged them to forget their differences, and told them that, 
if they wanted to share in the spoils of victory, they 
must honestly help to put down the rebellion. He should 
require ten thousand foot to guard his convoys, and all their He sends 
cavalry. He then divided the army into two parts. ^ 0 a ^pp r 8 eas 
Labienus was sent northward with four legions, including the rebellion 
two that had been left at Agedincum, to restore ofder in the ^ ^ basiJ1 
upper valley of the Seine ; while Caesar himself, with the Seine, and 
remaining six, marched southward, up the eastern bank l^geiTto 
of the Allier, to strike a blow at Gergovia, — the heart of the attack 

, 1t . Gergovia. 

rebellion. 

On the hill now crowned by the cathedral of Nevers, He estab* 
which rises above the Loire, in the peninsula formed by its 
confluence with the Nievre, was an Aeduan town called at 
Noviodunum. Caesar had marked the strength of the (N evers ) . 
position ; and here he established his chief magazine. 

Vercingetorix was still on the western bank of the Allier. 

As soon as he heard of Caesar's advance he broke down all 
the bridges. The two artfiies moved in full view of one 
another, with the river between them. The Gallic scouts 
were so vigilant that Caesar found it impossible to repair any 
of the bridges ; and he began to fear that he might be barred 
by the river during the entire summer. But Vercingetorix 
had not learned tfye necessity of watching his rear. One 
evening, Caesar encamped on a wooded spot, opposite one of crosses the 
the bridges. Next morning he took forty out of the sixty ^ strata- 7 
cohorts composing his force ; arrayed them in six divisions, fe rem ; 
so that, seen from a distance, they would look like the six 
legions; 2 * and ordered them to make a long march on. Ver- 
cingetorix suspected nothing. Caesar remained behind with 
the rest of the force, waiting for the hour when, as he ' 

1 The question whether the influence of the Druids was generally exerted on 

Caesar’s side is discussed on p. 534. 

* See pp. 733-6. 
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62 b.c. calculated, the four legions and the enemy should have en- 
camped for the night. Then he set the m<p whom he had 
kept behind, to work at the repair of the bridge. When it 
was finished, he made them cross overhand sent for the other 
cohorts. Yercingetorix, finding that he had been outwitted, 
and unwilling to risk a battle, hurried on southward by 
prodigious marches. 

Caesar followed more leisurely; and moving across the 
level expanse of the Iimagne, found himself, early on the 
fifth day, approaching the mountain of Gergovia. Rising on 
his right front, fully twelve hundred feet above the plain, 
the northern face, with its upper terraces broken here and 
there by sheer precipices, manifestly defied attack ; and, as 
he moved on past the long spurs, he saw that the eastern 
side, steep, rugged and scored by deep ravines, was equally 
unassailable. Presently, observing on his left front a suitable 
spot for a camp, he halted near the foot of the south-eastern 
slope. His cavalry were soon engaged in a skirmish ; and 
in the afternoon he reconnoitred the stronghold from the 
south. The town stood on an oblong plateau, which formed 
the summit, extending about seven furlongs from east to 
west, and six hundred yards wide. The higher terraces, and 
also the outlying heights of Risolles, linked by a eol or saddle 
to the south-western angle of the plateau, were bristling 
with the tents of the Gauls ; and the encampment was pro- 
tected by a wall of loose stones, which, about half way up 
the slope, ran along the whole southern side. From the vefy 
foot of the mountain, below the* central point of the wall, 
rose a low but steep hill, now called Roche Blanche, 
which projected southward at right angles, and terminated 
in an almost sheer precipice. A small stream, the Auzon, 
flowed eastward through the meadows which extended past 
the base of the hill ; and two miles beyond the valley, on 
the left as one looked up the stream, the view was closed by 
a long ridge, the Montagne de la Serre. Beyond the heights 
*of Risolles was the high pass of Opme, which 'at one point 
gave access to them by a comparatively easy slope, and 
separated them from the distant Buy Giroux. 

The result of the reconnaissance was not encouraging. 
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The ascent to the stronghold appeared less difficult on the 52 b.c. 
south than on the other sides : but even on the south the 
ascent was not easy. Moreover, the Gauls held the whole 
space between the oyter wall and the town ; and their ap- 
pearance, as Caesar remarked, was truly formidable. Even 
if the Romans could gain the col on the south-west, they 
would still be confronted by a steep though short incline. 

All round the plateau ran a natural glacis, to climb which, 
in the face of a determined enemy, would have been im- 
possible. To assault the town was therefore evidently out 
of the question ; and Caesar resolved to make sure of his 
supplies before proceeding even to invest it. Meanwhile he 
pitched his camp on a low plateau north of the Auzon, about and 
half a mile north-west of the modern village of Orcet and before** 8 
three thousand yards from the south-eastern corner of the Ger & ovia - 
town. 

For some days no event occurred more important than First opera- 
a cavalry combat. Vercingetorix kept his troopers busy ; Qergovm. 
and frequent skirmishes took place in the plain between the 
south-eastern spurs and the Roman camp. He made the 
tribal chiefs repair daily to his quarters before sunrise, to 
furnish their reports and receive his instructions. But one 
detail escaped his vigilance. Caesar had detected a weak 
point in the enemy’s position. The Roche Blanche, which 
commanded the only descent from the town to the rich 
meadows of the Auzon, was inadequately garrisoned. If only 
he could get possession of this hill, he would cut off the 
Gauls from the chief source of their supplies. The ascent 
on the eastern si<^e was practicable. In the dead of night 
Caesar stole out of camp with two legions, drove out the 
startled garrison, and occupied the hill. There he constructed 
a small camp, and connected it with the larger one by a 
pair of parallel trenches, so that men might pass unobserved 
from camp to camp under cover of the ramparts formed by 
the excavated earth. 1 

1 Napoleon, Hist . de Jules Cdsar , ii. 271. “Si l’on s'etonnait,” sa>s 
Napoleon, “que fea EomainB eussent creusd deux petits fosses de 6 pieds de 
largeur cliacun et de 4 pieds de pvofondeur, au lieu d’en faire un seul de 8 de 
largeur sur 6 de profondcur, oe qui aurait donnd le meme ddblai, on rdpondrait 
que les deux petits fossds dtaient bien plus vite fails qu’un seul grand fossd.” 
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62 b.c. Just at this time the alarming news arrived that the Aedui 
. Defection were on the brink of revolt. They had not embraced the 
Aeduan cause of Rome with the same unanimity, the same resolution 
Vergobret. as the astute and far-seeing Remi. J)ivitiacus had been 
Caesar’s best friend : but he had not been able to silence the 
anti-Roman party ; and even the Caesarians were no longer 
staunch. If they adhered to Caesar, they would no doubt 
be rewarded, — if Caesar gained the day. But was jt certain 
that he would ? Vereingetorix was a formidable antagonist. 
He might perhaps succeed after all ; and then their old rivals, 
the Arverni, would supplant them. If, on the other hand, 
they threw in their lot with him, their strength would surely 
turn the scale. To them would belong the glory of liberating 
Gaul from the invader ; and then they would hold sway, not 
as his servile nominees, but as the champions of a great and 
independent confederation. Caesar had suspected them from 
the outset of the revolt : but the story which he now heard 
must have taken him by surprise. The ringleader was no 
other than Convietolitavis, the Vergobret, whose election he 
had himself secured. Vereingetorix had offered him a bribe ; 
and he promptly responded to that most potent spur of Gallic 
patriotism. He in turn talked over" some of the younger 
chiefs, and gave them part of the money. But the senate 
An Aeduan would certainly think twice before venturing to turn upon 
contingent, powerful patron. The chief's took counsel together, 
to join The infantry contingent, which Caesar had demanded, was 
persuaded J U8t starting for Gergovia. A chief named Litaviecus mi§ 
by its placed in command of it ; and his brothers were sent on ahead 
declarator P m Caesar. About half way to Gergovia, near the site 
Vercinge- of the modern village of Serbannes, 1 Litaviecus halted the 
t0nx ‘ column, and delivered an inflammatory harangue. The troops 
were horrified to hear that all * the Aeduan cavalry with 
Caesar, and among them two chiefs named Eporedorix and 
Viridomarus, had been massacred on a trumped up charge of 
treachery. Some men, who were in the secret, came forward 
aod swore that the story was true: they themselves, they 
declared, were the sole survivors of the massacre. The 
thoughtless Aeduans drank in the lying tale and put them- 

3 Sec pp. 748-9. 
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selves in the hands of their leader. It was settled that as 52 b.c. 
soon as they reached Gergovia, they should join Vercingetorix 
and avenge the slaughter of their countrymen. Some Roman 
citizens were travelling under the Aeduan escort with grain 
and stores for Caesar. Litaviccus had them tortured and 
killed ; and, before resuming his march, he sent off messengers 
to spread the news of the pretended massacre among the 
Aedui, and* urge them to arm. 

Rumour flew fast. The intrigue was soon known at Caesar 
Gergovia. Eporedorix himself came to Caesar in the middle a 
of the night, and told the whole story. He entreated him march, 
not to allow a few wrong-headed men to drag a friendly ^ 00 ^ 
people into revolt : if Litaviccus and tiie ten thousand sue- tingent, 
ceeded in joining Vercingetorix, the Aeduan authorities would time 
have no choice but to throw in their lot with them. Caesar Jo rescue 
was intensely anxious ; but he did not hesitate. He deter- m camp ‘ 
mined to go and intercept the deluded infantry at once, 
though he knew that the large camp would, in his absence, 
be exposed \o a most serious risk. The camp on the Roche 
Blanche, in the hands of a few resolute men, would be virtually 
impregnable. 1 Before starting, Caesar ordered the arrest of 
Litaviccus's brothers : but they had already fled. He took 
with him all the cavalry and four legions, leaving two only 
to hold the camps. The* defence was entrusted to Fabius, 
who, two years before, had joined in the relief of Cicero. 

Caesar told his men that he must call upon them to make a 
lhost trying effort : but, lie added, the occasion was urgent, 
and they would not gruftible. They were in the best of 
spirits and ready £or anything. They had marched twenty- 
three miles down the valley of the Allier when the Aeduan 
column was descried. Caesar sent 011 the cavalry to stop 
them, but warned them to , do violence to no man. At the 
same time he made Eporedorix and Viridomarus show them- 
selves. The Aedui were overawed ; and they saw that they 
had been duped. They grounded their arms and begged for 
mercy : but* Litaviccus managed to escape with his retainer?, 
and made his way to Gergovia. Caesar knew that his action 
was sure to be misrepresented. He therefore took the pre- 

1 See p. 740. 
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52 b.c. caution of sending messengers to give the Aeduan authorities 
a true account of what had passed, and to impress upon them 
that he had treated the mutinous contingent with forbearance. 
Darkness was now closing in. Caesar^ allowed three hours 
for rest; and then the Aedui went back quietly with the 
legions. On the march a party of horsemen came to meet 
the column, and reported that Vereingetorix had been at- 
tacking the large camp with desperate fury. The artillery 
had alone enabled the little garrison to hold out; and Fabius 
was busily erecting breastworks upon the rampart, in viqw of 
a renewed attack. The news stimulated the tired men to do 
their utmost. Pressing on all through the small hours, Caesar 
reached the camp before sunrise, having accomplished the 
extraordinary march of forty-six miles in little more than 
twenty-four hours, just in time to avert the destruction of 
his exhausted legions. 

Outrages of For the moment the danger was over. But there were 
against <1UI unmistakable signs that the Aedui would soon go over to the 
Roman rebels. The ignorant populace took for granted the truth of 
citizens. news abont the massacre of the cavalry. Some were 

exasperated ; others simply rapacious. They burst open the 
dwellings of Roman residents, robbed* them, murdered them, 
sold them as slaves. Convictolitavis worked upon their 
passions. Once they had committed themselves, he saw, they 
would feel that Caesar would never forgive them, and that 
they had everything to gain and nothing to lose by taking 
up arms. The Aedui took care of course to send apologies 
and explanations to Caesar, as soon as they heard that their 
contingent was in his power. The Government, they said, 
had not sanctioned the outrages which had been committed: 
the property of Litaviccus had been confiscated ; and lull 
restitution should be made. But % they had tasted the sweets 
of plunder : they had little hope of being forgiven ; and they 
secretly commenced preparations for war. Caesar received 
their envoys with all possible politeness ; but he was not for 
(^moment deceived. He doubtless wished to leaVe the door 
of repentance open for his old allies. There was perhaps just 
Anxiety of a chance that, if he affected to believe that the authorities 
Caesar. were not responsible for the excesses of the rabble, they 
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might be wise enough to draw back. Meanwhile he would 52 b.c. 
prepare for the worst. The defection of so powerful a state 
would inevitably give a fresh stimulus to the rebellion ; and 
it seemed probable ,tbat, if he delayed where he was any 
longer, he might find himself hemmed in. Yet, besides the 
humiliation of failure, to abandon the siege would of itself 
encourage waverers to turn against him. How was he to get 
away and rejoin Labienus without leaving the fatal impression 
that he was obliged to flee ? 

.While he was considering this problem, he ascended the 
Roche Blanche in order to inspect the works of the camp. 
Standing upon the plateau, he noticed with astonishment 
that a hill forming part of the mass of Risolles was 
abandoned. What could this mean ? Some deserters 
explained the mystery. Vereingetorix was greatly alarmed 
for the safety of the saddle which connected Risolles 
with Gergovia. If the Romans captured this place as well 
as the hill on the south which they already occupied, it 
would be hardly possible for foragers to get out ; and 
tiie garrison would be starved into surrender. Every avail- 
able man therefore had been called away to fortify the 
western approach to 'Risolles, where alone the ascent was 
practicable. 

Caesar immediately Revised a stratagem. About mid- He at* 
night he sent several squadrons of cavalry up the valley of tak^Gei- 0 
the Auzon, whence they struck off to the left and moved govia by a 
* along the slopes of the Montague de la Serre, as though they \naii?'*' 
intended to make for the pass of Opme. In obedience to 
orders they moved with a show of excitement and made a 
noise, in order to attract attention. At daybreak a number 
of baggage-drivers, equipped to look like troopers, rode after 
them. One of the legions followed, and, after advancing a 
short distance, moved down towards the Auzon, and con- 
cealed itself in a wood. Vereingetorix, who, from his 
commanding position, could discern these movements, 
became thoroughly alarmed, and sent the rest of his forces 
to push on the work of fortification. Now was Caesar's 
opportunity. He mad$ the soldiers move in small parties, 
so that they might not be observed, from the larger camp to 
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52b.c. the foot of the Roche Blanche. 1 Some cohorts of the 13 th 
legion were detailed for the protection of the smaller camp ; 
while the 10th was to remain as a reserve under Caesar’s 
personal command. When all was ready, he explained his 
plans to his generals. The ground, he said, being so un- 
favourable, he did not want to tight a battle, but to effect a 
surprise : their one chance of success was to ascend with all 
possible speed; and he particularly warned them not to 
allow the men, in their eagerness for plunder, to get out of 
hand. Once in possession of the camps, he doubtless hoped 
that they would have time to cut off the Gallic troops from 
the town. 

The legions were formed up on nearly level ground, on 
the right of the Roche Blanche. Their path ascended a 
hollow or gentle depression. From where they stood the 
actual distance to the town was rather more than two 
thousand yards ; while the place which the Gauls were 
fortifying was barely five furlongs from the nearest gate. 
The legionaries advanced rapidly until they came to the 
outer wall: over it they clambered, and took possession of 
three of the camps. The few men who had been left in 
them fled up the hill. The king of the Nitiobriges, roused 
from his siesta, had but just time to spring up half naked, 
scramble on to his horse and gallop* away. Caesar was with 
the 10th legion on the hill side, on the right of the valley 
by which the column had ascended. Perhaps he had 
reason to believe that it would be impossible to follow up his 
advantage : possibly lie intended to re-form the scattered 
legionaries, retain possession of the capips, and force 
Vercingetorix to tight : anyhow he made his trumpeter 
sound the recall. 2 Separated from him by the valley, the 
troops did not hear the blast of the trumpet, and, heedless 
of the commands of their officers, pressed on still higher up 
the slope, close to the southern gate of the town. A 
centurion, named Lucius Fabius, had reminded his comrades 
of it he rewards which Caesar had offered before the assault of 

j Though Caesar does not say so, I suppose that a sufficient force was left to 
hold the large camp and protect the baggage. 

2 See my essay on “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,” pp. 211*14. 
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Avaricum, and boasted that no one should get into Gergovia 52 b.c. 
before him. IJe was hoisted on to the wall by three of his 
men, and then hauled them up in turn. A cry of terror 
rose from the town. The women threw down money and 
clothes to satisfy the soldiers, and, craning over with bare 
breasts and outstretched hands, besought them not to treat 
them as they had treated the women and children at 
Avaricum*; while many in the distant parts of the town, 
fancying that the Romans were inside, ran for their lives. 

Now, however, the men who had been engaged in fortifying 
Bisolles, hearing the uproar and stimulated by a succession 
of messengers, came hurrying back and formed up at the 
foot of the wall. The women held up their little ones in 
their arms and screamed to their menfolk to fight for them. 
Standing high above them, these dense and ever growing 
masses were too much for the tired legionaries ; and they 
had to fight desperately to hold their ground. Anxiously 
watching % the struggle, Caesar sent an order to Sextius, the 
officer whom he had left in command of the smaller camp, 
to lead out his cohorts and form them up at the foot of 
Gergovia, so that, in case the legions were repulsed, he 
might fall upon the right flank of their pursuers. He him- 
self moved witli the 10th a little nearer to the outer wall. 
Meanwhile the panic fn the town had subsided. The 
centurion and the soldiers who had got in first were killed, 
and their bodies pitched over the wall. Another centurion, 

* Marcus Petronius, while attempting to liew down one of the 
gates, was surrounded and severely wounded. The men of 
his company ha<i followed him. “ I cannot save myself and 
you too,” he cried : “ but I led you into danger, and so help 
me Heaven, 111 save you. You have your chance : use it ! ” 
With these words, he flung himself into the thick of the 
enemy, killed two of them, and beat off the rest from the 
gate. His men rallied round him. “ It’s useless,” he cried : 

“ I am dying : you cannot help me. Go while you can, and 
return to your legion.” Fighting to the last, Petronius Ml : 
but he saved his men. 

The battle was still raging when the Romans caught sight 
of a column moving over the shoulder of the hill on their 
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52 b,c. right flank. It was the Aedui, whom Caesar had sent up 
The attack the eastern slope, in support of the attack : Jiut the Romans, 
wSf heavy deceived by their armour, took them for enemies : the Gauls 
loss. were dosing in upon them on every side ; and now thoroughly 
unnerved, they were hurled back, and fled headlong down the 
valley. Blindly pursuing them, the Gauls were roughly 
checked, on right and left, by the cohorts of Sextius, and by 
the 10th, who had moved lower clown the hill. As soon as 
they reached level ground, the runaways halted and faced the 
enemy, who then moved off: but forty-six centurions and 
nearly seven hundred privates lay dead upon the hill. 1 
Caesar Next day Caesar assembled the troops, and lectured them 

to^ejoin severe ty for their disobedience. He admired their spirit, he 
Lab/emis. told them : but discipline was as necessary to a soldier as 
courage ; and it was the height of presumption in them to 
imagine that they knew how to gain a victory better than 
their general. At the same time they must not be dis- 
heartened ; for they had only been beaten because they had 
been rash enough to fight on unfavourable ground. To give 
effect to his words, he formed them up in line of battle on 
the most advantageous ground which he could select: but 
Yercingetorix naturally refused to walk into the trap. On 
that day, however, and the next, there were slight cavalry 
skirmishes, in which the Romans had the advantage. Then, 
feeling that he had done enough to abate the exultation of 
the enemy and restore the confidence of his men, Caesar 
abandoned the siege, and marched once more down the valley 1 
of the Allier. 

His critical The situation was serious indeed. The , Gauls had found 

position. 0U £ was no t, invincible. For the first time in all 

these years he had been beaten ; and his defeat would inevit- 
ably weaken his prestige and act ltke a tonic upon the spirits 
of his enemies. Fortunately Vercingetorix did not venture 
to pursue him. On the third day of his retreat he repaired 
one of the bridges over the Allier. He had only just recrossed 
tlfe river when Eporedorix and Yiridomarus tpld him that 
Litaviccus had left Gergovia with the Gallic cavalry, and 
gone to recruit for Vercingetorix among the Aedui. Might 
1 Regarding the operation at Gergovia, see pp. 738-48. 
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they go too ? It was of the last importance that they should 52 b.c. 
reach home firstly so that they might persuade their brother 
chiefs to return to their allegiance while there was yet time. 

Caesar was convinced that the Aedui were lost irretrievably, 
and he believed that the departure of the chiefs would pre- 
cipitate the rupture : still he thought it best to let them go, 
as it would be wiser not to betray any anxiety or give the 
slightest ground for saying that he had treated his allies as 
enemies. When they took their leave, he reminded them of 
all that he had done for their people, and made a last earnest 
appeal to their loyalty. It is just possible that they may 
have meant what they said : but when they reached Novio- 
dunum, and found that the Yergobret and the council had 
definitely declared for Vercingetorix, they saw their oppor- 
tunity. Two or three days after their departure, Caesar Eporedorix 
learned that they had seized Noviodunum, where all his amUin, !°‘ 
hostages, a quantity of his baggage, his stores, treasure and Xovio- 
cavalry recounts were collected, plundered and burned it to f^topre- 1 
the ground, sent off all his hostages to Bihracte, thrown into 'ynt Caesar 
the river all the corn which they could not carry away, and 
massacred the slender garrison and the Italian traders who Lonx ‘‘ 
had settled in the towfi. 1 Cavalry were scouring the country 
to cut off his supplies, and infantry threatening to prevent him 
from crossing the Loire. "The water, swollen by the melting 
of the mountain snows, was rushing like a torrent. Caesar 
saw that the crisis of the war had come. The Aeduan infantry 
had deserted him. The Arverni, elated by their victory, were 
on his rear: on his left the Bituriges, exasperated by the 
bitter memory of # Avarieum : the perfidious Aedui barred the 
road in front. His chief magazine was destroyed; and his 
supplies were fast running out. The Province itself was 
insufficiently protected. The object of the Aedui was to hem 

1 Men vale’s narrative of this episode ( History of the Homans under the Empire, 
ii. 57 [cabinet ed.]) is remarkable. He says that Caesar “arrived in front of 
Noviodunum in time to hear the last crash of the sinking bridge, and to see 
the devouring •flames rise triumphantly behind it.” Now after Caesar heavd 
that Noviodununuliad been burned, he made a series of forced marches in order 
to reach the Loire. Yet, when he reached it, according to Merivale, he found 
the fire still blazing and the bridge still falling! Theie is not a word in the 
Commentaries about a bridge at Noviodunum ; and there is no evidence that 
Caesar went to Noviodunum at all after its destruction. See p. 755. 
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him in between the Allier and the Loire, and there starve 
him into surrender ; or if, in desperation, he should make a 
dash for the Province, to cut him off from the easier way 
over the Loire, and drive him back towards the Cevennes into 
the clutches of Vereingetorix. lletrcat, however, was not to 
be thought of : with the mountains barring the way, it would 
be very difficult as well as disgraceful; and above all, he 
could not leave Labienus and his four legions to polish. 1 At 
all costs, he must reach the Loire before the Aedui had had 
time to assemble in strength. They had not burned their 
granaries in accordance with Vercingetorix’s plan ; and he 
might perhaps get supplies in their country. Night and day 
he marched till he reached the river a few miles south of 
Nevers. 2 Some troopers rode to look for a ford, and found 
one which was just practicable, the water being breast-high. 
The cavalry rode into the river, and formed a line from hank 
to bank, to break the force of the current : ;i then the infantry, 
holding their weapons above their heads, waded across the 
stream. Once more Caesar was saved by his marvellous 
speed. The Aedui were so confounded by his unexpected 
arrival that they lied without attempting to hinder the 
passage: the soldiers took all the giain and all the cattle 
that they needed; and the army marched on towards the 
valley of the Yoniie to succour Labienus. 

That officer meanwhile, was in great peril. Leaving the 
heavy baggage at Agodineum in charge of tin* recruits who 
had accompanied Caesar from Italy, he had marched with 
his four legions down the left ‘bank of the Yonne and 
of the Seino, for Lutetia, the capital^ of the Parisii. 
Master of this central position, he would be able to 
overawe those old offenders, the Senones and the Carnutes. 
A large force assembled to oppose him. Their leader was 
Camulogenus, an Aulercan from the neighbourhood of Evreux, 
who, though weighed down by extreme old age, was looked 
up to as a soldier of extraordinary skill. On the approach 
« 1 
1 See pp. 750-55. - See p. 755. # 

s I am inclined to infer from a passage in the Civil War \li, (A, i. §§ 5-6} 
that the cavalry may have been formed in two lines, one above the infantry, the 
other below, to rescue any soldiers who might be carried off their feet. 
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of the Romans, he encamped on the edge of a far-reaching b.c. 
morass, about twenty miles south of Paris, through which the 
Essonne crept sluggishly to join the Seine. Labienus tried 
to construct a causeway across the slush : but finding this 
impossible in the face of the enemy, he silently quitted his 
camp in the night ; marched back as far as Metiosedum, or 
Melun, a town standing on an island in the Seine; seized 
some fifty barges and rapidly lashed them together ; threw a 
detachment across; chased away the panic-stricken inhabi- 
tants ; repaired the bridge, which they had demolished ; 
transported his army to the opposite bank ; and then moved 
down the valley in the direction whence he had ceune. The 
townsmen who had fled from Metiosedum hurried with the 
news to Camulogenus. He at once sent messengers to order 
the destruction of Lutetia, and then moved northward from 
the marsh. The barges accompanied the Roman column ; 
and with their aid Labienus crossed the Marne. Lutetia was 
built upon the island in the Seine on which now stands the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. When Labienus arrived, the 
bridges had been broken down and the town burned to the 
ground. He encamped just opposite the island ; and the 
enemy established themselves over against his army on the 
southern bank. 

Just at this time the netv\s arrived that Caesar had been 
forced to retreat from Gergovia, and that the Aedui had 
joined the rebellion. The story lost nothing in the telling. 
Labienus was dependent on Gallic peasants for his information ; 
and their statements were "positive. Caesar had tried to 
cross the Loire and Jhad failed. He could get no supplies. 

He was in full retreat for the Province. The Bellovaci im- 
mediately rose in arms. Labienus found himself threatened 
by this warlike people on the north-east: on the south the 
Parish and their allies confronted him ; while the broad 
flood of the Seine separated him from his base at Agedincum. 
Back to that town be must somehow find his way ; for he 
saw that, in liis altered circumstances, it would be folly to 
think of an offensive campaign. But how to return ? That 
was a problem that would tax all the force of his mind ; 
and, as Caesar said, who so appreciated his worth, he knew 

K 
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52b.c. that he must rely upon the force of his own mind 
alone. He might have gone, as he had come, by the right 
bank of the Seine : but he had never yet tied before the face 
of an enemy ; and to flee at such a crisis would shatter the 
enfeebled prestige of the Roman arms. Besides, to reach 
Agedincum, he must, sooner or later, recross the river ; and, 
hurry as he might, cross where he would, the enemy would 
be there to dispute his passage. There was nothing for it 
but to cross there and then by some skilful stratagem ; and, 
if he must fight, to clear the way by victory. 

In the evening he assembled his otlicers, and urged them 
to carry out his instructions to the letter. The barges were 
lying under the bank, ready for use. A number of small 
boats were also collected. Labienus placed each of the barges 
under the charge of an otlieer, and ordered them to drop down 
the stream about ten o’clock for a distance of four miles, and 
there await his arrival. He left half a legion to protect the 
camp ; sent the other half with the baggage- train up the 
bank ; and ordered the boats to be rowed alongside of them 
with a loud splashing of oars. Soon after midnight he moved 
stealthily in the opposite direction with his remaining legions, 
till he came to the spot where the barges were waiting, near 
the southern end of the Lois do Boulogne. A furious storm 
was sweeping over the valley ; hud in the rush and roar of 
wind and rain the enemy’s outposts were surprised and cut 
down; and the troops were ferried across the river. The 
stratagem, however, only partially succeeded. About day- 
break messengers hurried one after another into the Gallic 
encampment, and reported that there was a great uproar in 
the Roman camp, soldiers tramping and oars splashing up 
the stream, harges crossing below. Camulogenus was per* 
plexed. He fancied that the Romans were crossing the river 
in three places, and would soon be in full retreat. Sending 
a small detachment in the direction of Metiosedum, and 
leaving another to watch the Roman camp, he marched in 
person against Labienus. 

It was about half an hour before sunrise. The Roman 
general harangued his troops. .He reminded them of the 
glorious victories which they had won in the past, and told 
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them that he expected them to fight as they would have 52 b.c. 
fought if Caesar had been there to command them. The He extri- 
Gallic left broke before the first charge : but the right fought ^ 
with extraordinary resolution ; and for a long time the issue perilous 
was doubtful. The aged Camulogenus was in the forefront (tctor} 0 ^ 
of the battle, cheering on his men. At length, however, the 
victorious Roman right fell upon their rear. Even then not 
a man would give way : but all were surrounded and slain. 
Camulogenus shared their fate. The troops which had been 
detached to watch the Roman camp hurried to the rescue, 
and established themselves on the hill of Mont Parnasse : but 
they were speedily dislodged. The runaways from the left 
wing who failed to reach the woods were cut to pieces by the and 
horse. The road to Agedincum was again open. Labienus 1 ' 

returned thither to take up the heavy baggage ; and thence Caesar, 
marched southward to rejoin Caesar. 1 

Still the rebellion was rapidly gaining ground. The The rebel- 
defection o^ the Aedui was a turning-point in the war. Viy 
Other tribes were won over by their influence and their gold. t | 1 0 e n a ^ f h ^ e 
Waverers they terrified by threatening to put to death the Aedui. 
hostages whom Caesar had left at Noviodunum. But discord 
and jealousy even now made themselves felt. The Aedui 
asked Vercingetorix to come to them and concert operations ; 
and he readily consented, forthwith they claimed the right 
of directing the campaign: but their demand was disputed ; non of the 
and a general assembly was convened at Bibracte to settle ' var * 
the question. The Remi and the Lingones, who steadily 
adhered to the stronger sfde, and the Treveri, who were 
themselves hard passed by the Germans, alone failed to 
appear. All the other tribes, even the most distant, sent 
their representatives to the mountain city. It was the 
supreme moment in the life of Vercingetorix. A few weeks 
before, while they were still smarting under defeat, he had 
told his men that he would win over the rest of Gaul to the 
cause, and that against an united Gaul the whole world could 
not stand in arms. And now his promise seemed about to 
be fulfilled. With a fraction of the people he had vanquished 
the invincible conqueror ; and the whole people was rallying 
1 See pp. 753-66. 
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52 b.c. to his side. The question was put to the vote ; and, without 
Vercinge- one dissentient, the representatives of the Gallic nation chose 
elected** Vercingetorix as their General. Bitterly chagrined, the Aedui 
mancle * repented the rashness with which they had flung aside the 
Chief by a friendship of the Romans : but it was too late now to draw 
general hack. 

council. . . . . . 

His plan of Vercmgetonx determined to adhere to his original plan 
campaign, of campaign. His infantry were sufficient for a guerilla 
warfare; and he contented himself with levying fifteen 
thousand horse from his new allies. Belying on his superiority 
in this arm, lie intended simply to cut off his enemy’s supplies; 
and once more he appealed to his countrymen to destroy their 
crops and burn their granaries that they might achieve their 
liberty. He forced the peoples who had just joined the 
movement to give hostages for their fidelity. That he might 
have a stronghold to retreat to in case of necessity, he fortified 
and provisioned Alesia, a town belonging to the Mandubii, 
which covered the plateau of Mont Auxois, in the highlands 
of Odte-d’Or. But he intended also to carry the war into 
the enemy's country. The human Province was a tempting 
prize. If he could seize if or could seduce the Provincials 
to join him, would not the triumph df his cause be assured ? 
He houads He hounded on the neighbours 1 of the Helvii and the 
neighbours Volcae Arecomiei to attack theifi ; and, believing that the 
of the Pro- Allobroges were still smarting under the punishment which 
tribes to at- Borne had inflicted upon them a few years before, he sent 
tack them, envoys to bribe the chiefs and to hold out to the government 
the prospect of supremacy over 'the Province, and raised a 
levy of ten thousand Aeduans to coerce them if persuasion 
should fail. 

It was a master-stroke ; and Caesar knew that, if it 
succeeded, he would he in extreme peril. Everything de- 
pended upon the Allobroges. They had been badly treated 
by former Governors ; and before Caesar entered Gaul they 
had been the most disaffected subjects of Borne. But Caesar 
«had rescued them from the Helvetii : he had distinguished 
two of their leading men, who had rendered him signal 
services, by special marks of favour ; 2 and, doubtless by the 
1 The Gabali, Arverni, Ptuteni and Cadiu-ci. 2 B. C., ii. 59, § 3. 
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exercise of his unerring tact, he had taught them to believe 52 b.c. 
that his cause wa|i theirs. 1 The Province was fairly satisfied 
with Roman rule. The Allobroges guarded the fords of the 
Rhone and presented an impenetrable front to the enemy ; 2 
while ten thousand men, raised in the Province itself and 
commanded by Lucius Caesar, a kinsman of the Governor, 
were posted at various points along the threatened frontier. 

The Helvii, "however, who risked a battle, were defeated with 
heavy loss and driven into their strongholds. Meanwhile 
Caesar contrived a plan for counteracting the enemy's 
superiority in cavalry. No reinforcements could be expected 
from the Province ; for the roads were blocked. He therefore Caesar 
sent across the Rhine to the tribes which he had reduced to German 
submission, 3 and procured from them numbers of horsemen cavalry, 
with their attendant light infantry, who eagerly welcomed 
the chance of sharing in the plunder of GauL But the 
German horses, though hardy, were small and light; and 
Caesar saw 4lmt his new allies would be at a disadvantage 
when they encountered Vercingetorix’s well-mounted troopers 
in the shock of battle. He therefore remounted them on the 
horses of his tribunes and body-guard and of the time-expired 
centurions and legionaries who, on his invitation, had volun- 
teered for service, and were accordingly privileged to ride on 
the march. 

Some weeks had passed since Caesar had rejoined Labienus. He marches 
The meeting had taken place on the south of Agedincum, ^ e sl p^ om 
near the confluence of the i\rmancon and the Yonne; and, as vince. 
Agedincum itself had been abandoned, the united army took 


1 Mr. W. H. Hall {The Romans on the Riviera and the RhOne, 1898. 
pp. 132*4) does well to emphasise the importance of the loyalty of the Allo- 
broges, if he somewhat exaggerates f he evils that would have resulted from 
their disaffection : but, trusting to the authority of a Monsieur J. J. Pitot 
{Recherches sur Irs ant IquiUs dan phi noises, 1833), he makes certain statements 
as to the steps which Caesar had taken to safeguard the Province, for which 
there is no evidence. 

2 Merivale, seating Caesar’s testimony at defiance and yet appealing to it in # 
a footnote, says tha* the Allobroges “took measures to defend the points at 
which the upper Rhone could be crossed, so as to anticipate any attempt the 
proconsul might make to regain the t Province in that direction .” — History of the 
Romans under the Empire, vol. ii., 1850, pp. 27-8. 

3 See p. 215. 
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up its quarters not far from Troyes, among the friendly 
Lingones. 1 It was the most convenient breathing-place that 
Caesar could have found. The Remi, steadily loyal to him 
and steadily false to their countrymen, were close by on the 
north, to support him and to receive his support : the Aedui 
were on the south ; and, while he was near enough to watch 
their movements, he could collect fresh stores and rest his 
troops in comparative security. But the Province was still 
threatened; and he saw that he must march to its relief. 
Probably he intended also to reinforce his troops there, and 
then to return and make an end of the rebellion. Ac- 
cordingly iie moved down the valley of the Tille, intending 
to cross the Saone near St. Jean-de-Losne, and take the road 
through the country of the Sequani. Vercingetorix with his 
infantry and his fresh hosts of horsemen moved off from 
Alesia to intercept him, and took up a position behind a 
stream, not far from Dijon, 2 about ten miles south of the spot 
where the Romans were encamped. He made ”p his mind 
to risk an action. It would be rash, however, to affirm that 
he departed from his original resolution. 3 He did not con- 
template a regular engagement. He was proud of his own 
cavalry ; and he was perhaps ignorant that Caesar had been 
reinforced by those doughty squadrons from beyond the 
Rhine. The legions were of course too strong to be attacked : 
but they were hampered by an immense baggage-train; and 
they must either lose precious time in defending it, or abandon 
it at the cost of their honour, nay^of their means of subsistence. 
He would draw up his infantry in front of his encampment, 
to encourage his cavalry and overawe f he Romans. If he 
allowed Caesar to reach the Province, he would soon come 
back stronger than ever: and then all hope of liberating 
Gaul would he at an end. such, we are told, were the 
arguments by which he tried to animate his officers. With 
one voice they cried, in an outburst of enthusiasm, that every 
man must be sworn, by a solemn oath, to ride twice through 

1 See pp. 766-70. t 

2 See pp. 771-81. The exact position of the battle-field cannot be ascertained. 
In the note referred to I have, I think, proyed that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Dijon. 

3 See p. 771. 
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the enemy's ranks, or never again be admitted to hearth and £>2 b . c . 

home, never again be suffered to come nigh unto father or 

mother or wife tfv child. Vercingetorix assented; and the 

oath was taken. Next morning the Roman column was 

discerned. Vercingetorix ranged his infantry in front of his Vercinge- 

encampment, in an imposing array ; while the cavalry swept tacks 

down upon the Roman vanguard and on either flank. Caesar Caesar’s 

0 cavalry > 

was surprised as completely as in the battle on the Sambre. 

The lie of the ground had prevented him from discerning the 
approach of the Gauls ; and, marching securely through a 
friendly country, he had neglected to send out scouts. He 
made his dispositions, however, with his usual calmness. He 
sent his cavalry, in three divisions, to repel the triple attack ; 
and the legions formed a hollow square outside the baggage, 
ready to support them if they were hard pressed. 1 For a 
time the Gauls had a slight advantage : but the legions 
prevented them from following it up. At length from a hill 
on the Roijian right the German horse came thundering down 
on their flank ; and the battle was won. The Gauls galloped and re- 
fer their lives: the infantry, passive spectators of the h r eaten to 
slaughter, fell back upon their camps ; and Vercingetorix, 
ordering his baggage-drivers to follow him, hastened westward ^uxois). 
towards Alesia. With his beaten force he could not keep 
the field, lest his dishearteifed followers .should fall away and 
disperse.' 2 Either lie must submit to the fate of Ambiorix, 
or he must again plant himself in a stronghold and defy his 
enemy to dislodge him. But Caesar was pressing upon his 
rear ; and at nightfall, when the pursuit ceased, three 
thousand of the fugitives were slain. 

Next day the Romans arrived at Alesia, where Vercinge- 
torix was preparing to make his final stand. The column 

1 To effect this formation, if, as Napoleon infers from B . (A, ii. 17, § 2, each 
legion was separated on the march from the one that followed it by a baggage- 
train (see p. 53, supra), would of course have required a considerable time ; 
and M. Masqnelez may perhaps bo right in inferring that the army was march- 
ing “en plusieiirs colonnes s^parees par des intervalles dans lesquels Jules 
C6sar fit entrer le^bagages.” Spedatcvr mifitairc, 2° s<5r., t. xlvi., 1864, p. 5f. 

Caesar’s statement (Consist'd agmen ; impedimenta intra legioncs recipiuntur 
[B. G vii. 67, § 3]) leaves it doubtful whether one square was formed, or 
more. 

2 See pp. 781-2. 
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CHAP. 


52 b.c. descended a valley closed on the right and the left by the 
hills of Bussy and PeveneL On their left front, connected 
with Pevenel by a broad neck of land, rose a hill, much lower 
than Gergovia, but still too steep to be taken by assault. 
The Gauls were swarming on the eastern slope, beneath the 
scarped rocks of the plateau, on which stood the town ; and 
Vercingetorix had made them build a wall and dig a ditch 
to protect their encampment. Just at their feet f the legions 
saw a stream, the Oze, winding like a steely thread through 
the greenery that fringed the north of the hill ; and beyond 
its southern side, parallel to the Oze, but invisible, flowed 
the little river Ozerain. Moving down past the hill of Rea, 
the soldiers came to a miniature plain, which extended, three 
miles in length, beneath the western slope of Alesia, and was 
bounded on its further side by a range of heights : the 
river Brenne, which received the waters of the Oze and the 
Ozerain, meandered through it from south to north ; and 
beyond the Ozerain the steep declivities of Flayigny com- 
pleted the zone of hills. 

Caesar Caesar harangued his troops and encouraged them to 

Alesia! brace themselves for a toilsome effort. As it was evident 
that the place could not lie taken except by a blockade, he 
drew a line of investment, fully ten miles in length, along 
which a ring of camps was constructed. Those intended for 
the cavalry were on low ground, — three in the plain and one 
in the valley of the Rabutin, which entered the Oze from 
the north. The rest were strongly placed upon the slopes 
of the outlying hills. Close to the camps redoubts or block- 
houses, twenty-three in all, were throw* 1 up ; and strong 
piquets were placed in them, to guard against any sudden 
sortie. 

The Gallic Soon after the commencement of the works, Vercingetorix 

c&v&lrv * 

make a sent a ll his cavalry down the hill ; and a desperate combat 

a° rt beaten Was * n ^he wes ^ ern plain. Caesar’s Gallic and Spanish 

horse were soon in trouble ; and he sent his Germans to 
ceinforce them. The legions were drawn up in front of their 
camps, to deter the enemy’s foot from attempting a sortie. 
The Gauls were beaten, and galloped back along the valleys 
of the Oze and the Ozerain, hotly pursued by the Germans : 
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but the gates of the camp being too narrow, many of the 52 b.c. 
thronging fugitives were cut down; while others threw 
themselves off their horses and tried to scramble over the 
wall. The legions, by Caesar's order, moved forward a little. 

The Gauls inside the wall were smitten with panic : “ To 
arms,” they cried, “to arms”: many of them fled helter- 
skelter up the hill side; and Vercingetorix was obliged to 
shut the g&tes of the town, for fear the camp should be left 
unprotected. 

He saw with dismay that the toils were closing around Vercinge- 
him. He had never expected that Caesar, who had failed so 
ignominiously at Gergovia, would be strong « enough to to fetch 
attempt a systematic blockade. But there were now ten !>UCC0UI ‘ 
legions instead of six ; 1 and wherever he looked, over the 

plain or down in the valleys, there were soldiers at work 

with axe or spade. There was nothing for it but to appeal 
to the whole Gallic people to extricate him from the trap in 
which he % was caught. The ring of redoubts was not yet 

complete : the Romans were far too few to blockade the 

whole circuit of the mountain ; and the cavalry might 
perhaps steal out in the dark without attracting notice. 

He charged them to go, each to his own country, and bring 
back with them every man who could wield a sword He 
reminded them of all that* lie had done for the good cause, 
and adjured them not to abandon him to the vengeance of 
the Romans. Everything depended on their using all speed : 
if they left him to perish, the whole garrison would perish 
with him. By reducing the rations, he reckoned that he 
might make the provisions last a little over a month. 

Silently up each river valley sped the shadowy cavalcade, 
until it was lost to view. 

Caesar learned the whole story from some deserters. Its Caesar con- 
only effect was to stimulate his inventive genius. If he 
could keep the army of Vercingetorix from breaking out, he contTavai- 
could also keep the relieving force from breaking in. The cJ^umvai 
most vulnerable part of his position was the open meadow^tion. 
on the western side of the mountain. Across this expanse, 
from the Oze to the Ozerain, a trench was dug, twenty feet 
1 See pp. 782-3, 
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52 b.c. wide with perpendicular sides, to prevent the enemy from 
attacking the troops while they were constructing the proper 
works. About four hundred yards behind "the ends of this 
trench, but bending outwards, was traced the line of con- 
travallation, which was prolonged so as to surround Alesia, 
and ran along the lower slopes of the encircling hills and 
across the valley of the Rabutin. First of all, two parallel 
trenches were dug, each fifteen feet wide and eight feet deep, 
the outer of which extended only across the plain, while the 
inner, embracing the whole circuit of the hill, was filled, where 
the level permitted, with water drawn from the Ozerain and 
the Rabutiit Just behind the outer trench, and also behind 
that portion of the other which encompassed the rest of the 
position, a rampart was erected, surmounted by a palisade, 
with an embattled fence of wattle-work in front, from the 
bottom of which projected stout forked branches. The com- 
bined height of rampart and palisade was twelve feet. 
Wooden towers were erected upon the western section of the 
rampart at intervals of eighty feet, and also at certain points 
along the rest of the contra vallation. 

To repel the reinforcements for which Vereingetorix had 
sent, a line of works somewhat similar to these, forming the 
eircumvallation, was traced along the heights of Flavigny, 
Pevenel and Bussy, and across the intervening valleys and 
the plain. The circuit of this line was fully ten miles. 

But even these works were not deemed sufficient. The 
Gauls made frequent and furious sallies. Comparatively few 
of the Romans were available as combatants ; for many had 
to go in quest of corn and timber, while others were labouring 
on the works. Caesar therefore invented various subsidiary 
defences. Hitches, five feet deep, were dug just inside the 
large moat that was filled with water; and five rows of 
strong boughs were fixed in each, with one end protruding 
above ground, sharpened and with the branches projecting so 
as to form a kind of abatis. In front of them and rising a 
*few inches above the ground, but purposely concealed by 
brushwood, were sharp pointed logs embedded in small pits. 
In front of these again, concealed, but barely concealed, 
beneath the turf, were barbed spikes fixed in pieces of wood. 
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Fringed by these formidable defences, Caesar expected that con- 52 b.c. 
travallation and circumvallation would be alike impregnable. 

Nevertheless, 11 the struggle was likely to be prolonged, 
and it would certainly tax to the utmost the endurance and 
the fighting power of the men. As soon as the relieving 
army should arrive, the Romans would be hemmed in between 
two desperate enemies. Every moment for preparation was 
precious. *Flying parties scoured the country for corn and 
provender : but they could not collect a sufficient supply ; 
and the rations had to be reduced. 1 Every day, — even by 
night, when the moon was up, or in the glow of the watch- 
fires, — the besieged could see the indefatigable legionaries 
labouring to finish their works before the time for the great 
hazard should airive. 

Meanwhile Vercingetorix had abandoned his camp, and 
withdrawn the troops who occupied it into the town. He 
took every precaution to husband his scanty resources. He 
ordered the whole of the grain to be thrown into one common 
stock and brought to him for safe keeping ; and he let it be 
known that disobedience would be punished with death. 

From time to time each man received his scanty ration. 

Meat was tolerably abundant ; for the Mandubii had driven 
large numbers of cattle into the stronghold. 

The appeal of Vercingetorix had meanwhile been answered, organisa- 
A council of chieftains met to consider the situation. Ver- ot ' 

ill II Lj 01 

cingetorix, in his great need, had asked for an universal levy: relief, 
but the cooler judgement of the council rejected his demand. 

So vast a multitude would become unmanageable ; and it 
would be impossible to find food for so many mouths. 2 It 
was resolved, therefore, to call upon each tribe for a limited 
contingent. The summons was obeyed with alacrity; and 
from north and south aiuf east and west, from the Seine, 
the Loire and the Garonne, from the marshes of the Scheldt 
and the Sambre and the mountains of the Vosges and the 
Cevennes, fi;om the Channel and the Atlantic Ocean, horse 
and foot cam^ swarming to save the hero of Gaul. But eveft 
in this supreme moment, in one instance, tribal jealousy 
prevailed over patriotism* The Bellovaci peremptorily refused 
1 Cf. Caes., n. a, iii. 47, § 6. * See p. SOO. 
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52 b.c. 


Famine in 
Alesia. 


Critogna- 
tus pro- 
poses can- 
nibalism. 


to send a single man. They intended, they said, to attack 
Caesar on their own account, and had no intention of being 
dictated to by any one. They consented, however, as a 
personal favour to Commius, king of the Atrebates, who had 
great influence with them, to despatch a small contingent. 
Four generals were chosen ; for, except Vereingetorix himself, 
there was no one leader of sufficient eminence to command 
universal confidence. And, as if this weakening of authority 
were not enough, the generals were fettered by civil commis- 
sioners, whose instructions they were to follow in the conduct 
of the campaign. One of the four was Commius, who had, 
in former years, rendered good service to Caesar, but was now 
swept away on the wave of patriotic enthusiasm. He had 
indeed good reason to abhor the Roman name. J ust before 
the outbreak of the rebellion, Labieims had discovered that 
he was conspiring against Caesar, and had sent the tribune 
Yolusenus to assassinate him. He escaped with a wound ; and 
now he saw a prospect of taking his revenge. Pis brother 
generals were Eporedorix and Viridomarus, representing the 
Aedui, and Vercassivellaunus, a cousin of Vereingetorix. 
The vast host mustered in the country of the Aedui, eight 
thousand horsemen and nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and marched for Alesia in the certain confidence of 
victory. 

By this time the garrison were in great straits. Their 
grain was all consumed. 1 Day after day they strained their 
eyes, trying to catch a glimpse of the relieving army : but 
there was never a sign. At length the chieftains called a 
council of war. Some advised surrender : others were 
clamorous for a grand sortie : but one proposal equalled in 
atrocity the worst that has been told of Jerusalem or Samaria. 
An Arvernian chieftain, called Critognatus, reminded his 
hearers that their fathers, when driven into their fastnesses 
by the Cimbri and Teutoni, had sustained life by feeding 
upon the flesh of those who were useless for warfare ; and 
Re urged that, to give the garrison strength to hold out to 

1 According to Napoleon I. { Precis dcs guerres de Cdsar , 1836, p. 110), more 
than 50 days must have elapsed between the departure of Vereingetorix's 
cavalry and the arrival of the relieving army. 
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the last against the tyrants who made war only to enslave, 52 b.c. 
this glorious precedent should be followed. Finally it was 
decided that all •who were too old, too young, or too feeble 
to light should be expelled from the town ; that those who 
remained should try every expedient before having recourse 
to the desperate remedy of Critognatus ; but that, if the 
relieving army failed to arrive in time, they should even 
follow his counsel rather than surrender. Accordingly the ^ h * ate 
Mandubii, to whom the town belonged, were compelled to Mandubii. 
depart, with their wives and children. They presented them- 
selves before the Roman lines. Many of them were weeping. 

They piteously begged the soldiers to receive them as slaves, 

— only give them something to eat. To grant their prayer 
was impossible ; and a line of guards, whom Caesar posted 
on the rampart, forbade any attempt to escape. 

Rut suspense was nearly at an end. It was just after Arrival ot 
the expulsion of the Mandubii when tiie anxious watchers 
on the hill saw, moving over the plain, a multitude of cavalry. 

The infantry were on the heights of Mussy-la-Fosse behind. 

In a fever of exultation men ran to and fro, exchanging 
congratulations. The garrison descended the hill, prepared 
for a sortie. Vereingetforix had forgotten nothing. His men 
were provided with fascines for filling up the trenches, and 
movable huts to protect •their approach. Soon a fierce The tmai 
combat of horse was raging over the plain. The legionaries stru ™ k * 
were posted, ready for emergencies, along the outer and the 
inner lines. Archers were scattered among the Gallic ranks ; 
and the arrows fell so thicK and fast that scores of wounded 
horsemen were seeij riding off the field. Every man fought 
like a hero; for they knew that from the heights around 
friends and enemies alike were anxiously watching. The 
numbers of the Gauls begaiwto tell; and their countrymen, 
behind and before, encouraged them by loud yells. All 
through the afternoon the battle raged uncertain. But 
towards sunset the ever -victorious Germans charged in a 
compact bod/, and threw the division opposed to them into 
disorder : the archers were exposed and killed : the rout was 
general ; and the besieged who had sallied forth turned in 
despair, and reascended the hill. 
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52 b.c. But Commius and his brother generals were still hopeful. 

Next day their men were hard at work, making fascines and 
scaling ladders for a grand assault on the Roman lines. 
About midnight they quitted their camp, and moved in 
silence across the plain. As they approached the works, 
they raised a simultaneous shout, to put the besieged on the 
alert ; and, as they Hung their fascines into the ditch, the 
trumpet was heard, calling the garrison to arms. Stones 
flew from slings : arrows whizzed through the air ; and, 
though the Romans too plied their slings, and supports 
hurried from the neighbouring redoubts to the relief of any 
point that was too hardly pressed, the enemy were too many 
for them, and they suffered heavily : but when those ghost- 
like companies rushed in to storm the rampart, they trod 
upon the spikes, or, stumbling into the holes, impaled them- 
selves on the pointed logs, while heavy pikes were hurled 
down from the towers into the seething multitude. The 
Roman artillery made great havoc. The losses on either side 
were very heavy ; for they were fighting in the dark, and 
shields were of little use. Towards dawn the Gauls retreated, 
fearing an attack in flank ; and the besieged, who hud lost 
much valuable time in attempting to cross the inner trench, 
went back before they could strike* a blow. 

One more chance remained. The leaders of the relieving 
army questioned the rustics about the lie of the ground on 
the north and the nature of the Roman defences. Mont 
Rea, which bounded the plain and rose above the further 
bank of the Oze, extended so far to the north that Caesar 
had not been able to enclose it in his line ,pf cireumvallation. 1 
On the southern slope, close to the stream, stood one of the 
Roman camps. It was held by two legions, — perhaps about 
eight thousand men, — under Keginus and Caninius. In order 
to avoid observation, it would be necessary to approach the 
camp by a wide detour. The Gauls sent scouts to recon- 
noitre. It appeared that Mont Rea was connected by a 
bridge with a further group of heights. J ust after dark sixty 
thousand picked men, under the command of Vercassivel- 
launus, left the Gallic camp, and, passing right round the 
1 Sec v]>. 373-4. 
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sweep of the northern hills, halted at daybreak for a rest in 52 b.c. 
a hollow north-east of Mont Rea. About noon, just as they 
were moving do*m on the camp, the cavalry, by a precon- 
certed arrangement, streamed over the plain towards the 
Roman lines : the rest of the infantry showed themselves in 
front of their encampment ; and Vercingetorix, observing 
these movements from the citadel, descended the hill and 
moved towards the plain. 

This time there was no delay. The inner trench was 
filled up, where necessary, with earth and fascines : stout 
sappers' huts, destined to protect the men when they should 
approach to storm the lines, long poles fitted with hooks for 
tearing down the rampart, and other implements which 
Vercingetorix had provided, were carried across ; and the 
besieged moved on to make their last effort. 

A desperate struggle then began. Wherever there was 
a weak spot in the defences, the Gauls threw themselves 
upon it ; and the Romans, comparatively few in numbers, 
and scattered owing to the vast extent of their lines, found 
great difficulty in massing themselves upon the exposed 
points. Moreover, they were painfully distracted by the 
roar of battle in their ‘rear; for both on the inner and the 
outer line men felt, as they fought, that they must perish if 
their comrades behind suffered the enemy to break through. 

Yet, agitated as they were, they combated with a nervous 
eager energy ; and the besieged struggled as desperately as 
they ; for both knew that that day’s fight would decide all : — 
the Gauls were lost unless they could break the line ; the 
Romans, if they cquIcI but hold that line, saw their long toil 
at an end. From the slope of Flavigny, south of the Ozerain, 
the view from which embraced the whole plain, Caesar 
directed the battle, and seat supports to every point where 
he saw his men hard pressed. The attack on the circum- 
vallation in the plain was comparatively feeble ; for the 
bulk of the relieving force was formidable only in numbers. 

Nor were those numbers wisely directed. The Aedui may 
have been treacherous : the generals may have disagreed, or 
they may have been festered by the civil commissioners ; 
anyhow the Gauls made no attempt upon the circumvallation, 
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except on Mont Rea and in the plain. The fighting was 
fiercest on Mont Rea. The Gauls were so numerous that 
Vercassivellaurms could always send fresh men to relieve 
their comrades. Coming down on the camp from a higher 
level, the assailants hurled their missiles with fatal momen- 
tum : they shot earth in heaps over the pointed logs and the 
spikes, and, locking their shields over their heads, passed 
unscathed to the rampart ; and then their numbeis began to 
tell. Suddenly a galloper rode up and told Caesar that the 
garrison were worn out, and their stock of missiles failing. 1 
He immediately sent Labienus witli six cohorts to the rescue, 
telling him -to hold on as long as he could, and, when he 
could hold on no longer, to sally forth, and fight it out in 
the open. Then, riding down between the lines on to the 
plain, lie harangued his weary soldiers and adjured them not 
to give in : just one short hour, and the prize was won. At 
last the besieged abandoned in despair the attempt to break 
through, and, wheeling to the left, crossed the Ozerain, and 
flung themselves against the works at the foot of Flavigny. 
They drove the artillerymen from the towers with volleys of 
missiles : they shot earth and fascines into the ditch, and 
made their way across : they tore dowfi the palisading of the 
rampart : six cohorts, then seven more were sent down to 
help, and still they pressed on, — till Caesar himself hurried 
to the spot with fresh reinforcements, and drove them away. 
Everywhere, except at Mont Rea, the victory was won. 
Caesar called out four cohorts from the nearest redoubt, told 
his cavalry to follow him, and sent a horseman galloping to 
the northern cavalry camp to send another detachment down 
upon the enemy's rear. 2 They were now swarming over the 
rampart ; and, as a last resource, Labienus summoned every 
available man from the neighbouring redoubts to his aid. 
By good luck these reinforcements amounted to eleven 
cohorts, — perhaps four thousand men. And now, conspicu- 
ous in his crimson cloak, Caesar was descried, hurrying across 
Uhe plain. The enemy made a supreme effort. Labienus 
and his men took heart, and rushed into the thick of the 
stormers. As Caesar approached, he heard the shouts of the 
1 See p. 79S. a See pp. 797*8. 
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combatants : he saw the camp abandoned and the short 52 b.c. 
swords flashing over the slopes beyond. Suddenly the cavalry 
appeared on the t heights above the enemy’s rear: Caesar’s 
reserves came up to attack them in front ; and they fled in 
bewilderment, — into the midst of the hostile squadrons. 
Vercassivellaunus himself was captured, and seventy-four 
standards ; and of the sixty thousand chosen men who had 
marched out of camp the night before only a remnant 
returned. The whole scene was visible from the town ; and 
in despair the officers left in command sent to recall their 
comrades from below. The vast host without vanished in 
the gathering darkness. The legions were too tirqd to follow, 
or all might have been destroyed: but at midnight the 
cavalry were sent in pursuit ; and when day broke, they 
were still hunting the fugitives and capturing or slaying 
them in scores. 1 

All was lost : so Vercingetorix clearly saw. In the night The self- 
he formed his resolve. Next morning he gathered the tribal vercinge- 
chiefs arouhd him. He told them that he had fought, not torix - 
for himself but for his countrymen ; and, since they must 
needs all bow to fortune, he was ready to place himself at 
their disposal, — to die, if they wished to appease the Romans 
by his death, or to yield himself up as a prisoner of war. 

They accepted his offer, and consented to purchase life by 
sacrificing the leader of their own choice. Ambassadors were 
sent to learn the pleasure of the conqueror. He ordered the 
chiefs of the garrison to be brought out, and all the arms to 
be surrendered. The chiefs were led forth ; and Caesar, 
seated on his tribunal, received their submission. Vercinge- Surrender 
torix, mounted on a gaily caparisoned charger, rode round gaj^ on 
the tribunal, and then, leaping to the ground, took off his 
armour, laid down his sword, and bowed himself at Caesar’s 
feet. 2 He was sent to Rome, and imprisoned in a dungeon. 

Six years later he was brought out, to adorn Caesar’s 
triumph ; and then he was put to death. 8 
• 

Two thousand years have passed away; and still the 

1 All questions relating to the operations at Alesia are discussed on pp. 788-99. 

2 See p. 799. 3 See p. 799. 

Ij 
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52 b.c. name of Vercingetorix retains its hold upon the imagination. 

Vercinge- Our neighbours think of him as the Germans think of 

wTpiace in Arminius and the Scots of Bruce; and the traveller who 

history, stands upon the wind-swept plateau of Gergovia and looks 
down upon the vineyards that cover the slopes over which 
he drove Caesar's legions, or, speeding on his way to the Swiss 
mountains, looks out, as the train whirls him past the 
station of Les Laumes, upon the colossal statue which marks 
the western promontory of Mont Auxois, must be dull indeed 
if he does not sympathise with the nation's veneration for 
the great Gaul. Looking back across that vast gulf of time, 
we behold him, as lie appears by the testimony of his con- 
queror, not only a chivalrous patriot, but also a born leader 
of men. In this character he is the equal of Caesar himself. 
The Gauls and their descendants have sometimes mistaken 
a charlatan for a hero : but the hero to whom they are loyal 
while they are still smarting under a defeat, must be a hero 
indeed. When Vercingetorix at Avaricum regained his 
ascendency over the fickle Celtic multitude, he' showed a 
knowledge of human nature as profound as Caesar when he 
quelled the mutiny of the Tenth Legion. If he knew how 
to use flattery as an instrument for fortifying self-respect, 
he never condescended to the arts of the demagogue: he 
could tell wholesome truths, however unpalatable ; and with 
the most winning persuasiveness lie possessed a capacity for 
being terribly severe. He recognised the softness of moral 
fibre, the mollities animi , which in the Gauls coexisted with 
personal bravery ; and with springing energy he stimulated 
them to transmute that weakness into strength, to undergo 
toils from which they had ever shrunk, and to sacrifice their 
particular interests for the national weal. Who shall 
imagine the intensity with which he lived? — within that 
year the youth became a veteran. Those only who have 
some knowledge of affairs can appreciate the genius for 
organisation, the unremitting toil, the sleepless vigilance 
t that were needed to force those diverse levies ;nto the field, 
to arm and clothe and feed them, to direct their operations, 
to procure information, to raise money, to negotiate, to bribe, 
to persuade. It must moreover be remembered that his 
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power depended upon sheer unaided force of character : he 52 b.c. 
might control only so long as he could please: his com- 
mission was heldi at the pleasure, nay the caprice, of the 
most inconstant of the races of men. Yet, alone among the 
Gallic leaders, he united the discordant elements of the 
greater part of Celtican Gaul ; and, by his tact in gaining 
over the dissentient tribes, he drove one of the greatest 
generals of *the world, whose army was in all but numbers 
far superior to his, to the point of withdrawing from the 
theatre of war. But Caesar vanquished him ; and with 
Caesar he may not be compared. His generalship was not 
equal to his mastery of men. He knew indeed haw to choose 
a position. He had the good sense to learn from his enemy. 

He had the courage to confess the inferiority of his army 
upon the open battle-field, and the wisdom to originate a 
guerilla warfare. We cannot tell whether circumstances 
would have allowed him to work out his conception with 
the thoroughness which might have forced his adversary to 
retreat or to starve. But the fact remains that he lost 
golden opportunities and committed irreparable errors ; and 
therefore, whatever his capacity may have been, it is im- 
possible to affirm that he approved himself a great general. 

But after all, if Vercingetorix had been a weaker man, 
his place in history would •still be assured. For the heart 
of the reader is always tender to the hero of a lost cause. 

He cares for Hannibal more than for Scipio, for Mary more 
than for Elizabeth, for Charles more than for Cromwell. 

And so, while reason tells Him that it was well that Caesar 
should conquer, his ^sympathies are still with Vercingetorix. 

• • • • • 

Caesar determined, instead of going to Italy, to spend the Caesar dis- 
winter in the Aeduan capital. The Aedui were only too 
ready to return to their’ allegiance. The Arverni, who had the winter, 
given no trouble in former years, were quite cowed, and pro- 
mised implicit obedience for the future. Caesar was too 
politic to beaf hardly upon either. He therefore restored to » 
them the prisoners whom he had made, though he demanded 
a large number of hostages. But the soldiers had to be 
rewarded for their protracted labours; and every man re- 
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52 b.c. ceived, by way of booty, a prisoner, whom he might sell as a 
slave. Caesar was generous as well as politic ; and doubtless 
his officers were not overlooked. For himself, there was no 
law of prize to limit the general’s share. When he came to 
Gaul, he was poor and in debt : when he quitted Gaul, he 
was rich enough to lend and to bribe. 1 The legions were 
quartered for the winter among the Remi, the Sequani, the 
Aedui, the Ambivareti, the Bituriges and the Ruteni, that is 
to say, around Reims, Besan<jon, Mont Beuvray, Chalon and 
Macon, Bourges and Rodez. 2 By this arrangement the 
friendly Remi would be protected from the vengeance of the 
Bellovaci : <the submission of the Aedui was assured : the 
legions quartered among them could easily communicate, on 
the east, through the territory of the friendly Lingones, with 
their comrades in Sequania, on the north-east, with those 
quartered among the Remi ; the Arverni were hemmed in on 
the north by the legion which menaced the Bituriges, on the 
south by that which watched the Ruteni : and this last was 
on the borders of the Province, whence it could, it necessary, 
summon aid. Thus the troops were distributed in such a 
way as to safeguard the loyal, to overawe the disaffected, to 
cover the Province, and to be ready for mutual support. 

1 See Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic , v. 475, and Suetonius, Dims 

Iulius , 54. * 

2 The habitat of the Ambivareti is uncertain, See p, 378. 
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THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 

The victory at Alesia was decisive. Their great 'leader gone, 52 b.c. 
their entire host shattered, like a billow surging against a Effects of 
rock, by the little army which it had marched to destroy, ^oryat 
the confederacy was dissolved as quickly as it had been Alesia. 
formed. 

Nevertheless some of the more resolute patriots were pre- Various 
paring tomrenew the struggle. They knew, indeed, that all p ^e to^" 
the men whom they could muster had no chance of standing renew the 
against Caesar in a pitched battle : but they allowed them- struggle ’ 
selves to hope that, if they all rose simultaneously, his forces 
would not be strong enough to engage them all at once in 
detail. Such is the account, based probably upon the reports 
of Caesar’s spies, which A ulus Hirtius 1 has given us. Rut 
it may perhaps be doubted whether the rebellious tribes had 
any such definite and concerted plan. It is probable that 
they were actuated, not joiptly but severally, by sheer abhor- 
rence of a foreign yoke, by sullen despair, by desire for 
plunder, perhaps the vague hope that when Caesar was 
gone, his successor would leave such obstinate rebels to 
themselves. 

The Bituriges, who had?' not forgotten the slaughter at Caesar dis - 
Avaricum, were the first to stir. The single legion which Eriges 6 
had been quartered in their country was powerless to restrain a f d 
them. Caesar was anxious to give a long rest to his soldiers, 
who were tired out by the extraordinary duration and severity Dec. 25. 
of the late campaign : but before the year was out he took 

1 The last book of the Commentaries on the Gallic War was written, not by 
Caesar, but by his friend Aulus Hirtius. 
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51 B.c. the field ; and while the chiefs were still talking over their 
plans, another legion was upon them. Thousands of peasants 
were captured, while they were working in ^he fields : others 
had just time to flee : but hurry where they might, Caesar 
was too quick for them ; and his swiftness so impressed men’s 
minds that the friendly tribes saw that it was their interest 
to remain loyal to a Governor who was strong enough both 
to protect and to punish, while waverers hastened to sue for 
peace. Caesar sent the legions back to quarters with the 
promise of a substantial present for every officer and man ; 
while he himself returned to his civil work at Bibracte. 
But in little more than a fortnight his rest was interrupted. 
When the humbled Bituriges begged for his aid against the 
Carnutes, who had turned upon them, he put two fresh legions 
in motion; and, on the mere rumour of his coming, the 
Carnutes fled in every direction. Chased from place to place 
by cavalry and auxiliary infantry, numbed by the cold and 
drenched by the rains, they finally dispersed ymong the 
neighbouring tribes ; and their pursuers returned, laden with 
plunder. The lesson sufficed for the time : but the legions 
were left at Cenabum, to keep the unruly tribesmen in awe. 

Campaign Still, there was another tribe to be reckoned with, the 

Beilovaci. he war ^^ e Bellovaci, who, six years before, had headed the Belgic 
league. They had some grudge against the Suessiones, whom 
Caesar had placed in dependence upon his steady allies, the 
Itemi, and were mustering their forces and those of the 
neighbouring tribes to attack th$m. The confederacy com- 
prised the Atrebates, the Ambiani, the Veliocasses, the Caleti 
and the Eburovices, who inhabited the districts round Arras, 
Amiens, Eouen, Lillebonne and Evreux. The leaders were a 
Bellovacan chief called Correas, and Commius, whose spirit 
was not subdued by his defeat at Alesia. On Caesar’s 
approach they established themselves in the forest of Com- 
pi&gne, on Mont St. Marc, a hill protected by a marshy 
watercourse, which oozed northward into the j’iver Aisne. 1 
Caesar’s force consisted of four legions, which, without 
reckoning auxiliaries, probably numbered about fifteen thou- 
sand men. He was very anxious te bring on a battle : but 

1 See pp. 803-8. 
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the enemy were too wary to quit their vantage ground : their 51 b.c. 
numbers were great ; and the hill, rising abruptly above the 
further side of tlfe deep valley, was hard to ascend. Accord- 
ingly he encamped on Mont St. Pierre, the height just 
opposite theirs. The fortifications which he constructed were 
of extraordinary strength ; for he hoped that the enemy 
would be emboldened by his caution to attack him, and, as 
his foragers were obliged to go long distances, it was necessary 
that the camp should be defensible by a comparatively small 
force. During the next four days frequent skirmishes took 
place : but nothing would induce the enemy to come out and 
hazard a general action. It was impossible to ^torm their 
camp without fearful bloodshed; and, as a large force was 
needed to invest it, Caesar sent for the three legions which 
he had left at Cenabum and in the country of the Bituriges. 

When the rebel leaders heard of their approach, they 
remembered the dismal fate of Alesia, and determined to 
send off Iheir non-combatants and baggage in the night. 

The long line of waggons was barely in motion when day 
broke, and the Romans caught sight of them. The enemy 
formed up in front of their camp to cover the retreat, 
intending to follow as soon as possible. Caesar was too 
wary to attempt to fight his way up that steep ascent : but 
he determined not to let the enemy move off unscathed. 

On their left and separated from their camp only by a narrow 
depression, was a plateau with gently sloping sides. Caesar 
rapidly bridged the marsh, led his troops across, ascended 
the plateau, and just on its edge placed engines to throw 
missiles against tfaf enemy’s masses. They dared not send 
off their troops, for fear they might become confused as they 
broke into detachments, and fall victims to the Roman 
cavalry. For some hours, 'therefore, they remained under 
arms. Caesar made a new camp on the plateau, formed up 
the legions in front of it, and kept the troop-horses bridled, 
ready to charge at a moment’s notice. Towards nightfall, as 
the enemy coyld not remain where they were any longer* 
without food, they had recourse to a stratagem. Bundles of 
straw and sticks were laid in front of the line and set ablaze. 

In a moment a vast wall of flame hid the entire multitude, 
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51b.c. and they instantly fled. Suspecting, though he could not 
see what they had done, Caesar made the legions advance 
cautiously, and sent his cavalry up the hill in pursuit. But 
the cavalry were afraid to ride through the fiery barrier ; 
and a few bold troopers who spurred in, could hardly see 
their horses' heads for the smoke. Meanwhile the enemy 
were well on their way up the valley of the Aisne; and 
having crossed the Oise, of which it is a tributary, they 
encamped on Mont Ganelon in the plain beyond. 

On the southern bank of the Aisne, in the angle formed 
by its confluence with the Oise, there was a large meadow, 
the luxuriance of which, Correus expected, would attract the 
Roman foragers. In the woods which encompassed this 
meadow he posted a strong force of horse and foot. Having 
learned his design from a prisoner, Caesar sent his cavalry 
and light-armed auxiliaries up the valley of the Aisne, and 
followed himself in support with the legions. Discerning 
the cavalry as they approached, the Gauls rode out from the 
wood and charged: but the disciplined squadrons sustained 
the shock with admirable coolness : supported by the auxili- 
aries, they baffled every effort to out-flank them ; and they 
had already won the day when the infantry appeared. The 
flying Gauls, caught in their own trap, were hunted down 
and slaughtered in the woods and by the banks of the Oise. 
But Correus would neither yield nor fly. Standing alone 
upon the field, refusing to accept quarter, he struck fiercely 
at his opponents and wounded^ numbers of them, until, 
infuriated by his obstinacy, they hurled a volley of javelins 
into his body, and he fell dead. 

This was the expiring effort of the Bellovaci. Commius 
escaped to wage a guerilla warfare, but ultimately made his 
peace with the conqueror, stipulating only that, as a con- 
cession to his fears, he might never again look upon the face 
of a Roman. Those who had remained in camp appealed 
to Caesar's clemency, and obtained a contemptuous forgiveness. 
•Their excuse was that Correus had stirred up the populace 
to rebel, in defiance of the senate. Caesar reminded them 
that they had borne arms against* him before : it was easy 
to blame the dead, but no single man could raise a revolt 
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with the support of a mere rabble if the friends of order 51 » 
were determined to prevent him. From many parts people 
were actually emigrating, so intense was their reluctance to 
submit to the authority of Rome : but Caesar distributed his 
legions in such a way as to bar their escape. He himself 
marched against the Eburones, whom he had already so 
ruthlessly punished, and sent out flying columns everywhere 
to ravage, burn and slay. Ambiorix evidently was not to 
be captured: but Caesar resolved that the wretched man 
should never dare to show his face again among the people 
upon whom he had brought such a terrible doom. 

The end was at hand. The most warlike •'states were Caninius 
subdued or overawed : only some tribes in the west were comp ei 
still restless. A rebel chief named Dumnacus, with a motley Dumnacus 

_ _ _ . _ _ 7 . , , to raise the 

force from Brittany and the country round Orleans and S i eg0 0 f 

Chartres, was besieging Lemonum, on the site of the modern Lemonum. 

Poitiers, in which an adherent of Caesar’s had taken refuge. 

Two of Gaesar’s generals, Caninius and Fabius, compelled 

him to raise the siege ; and while hd was hurrying to escape 

across the Loire, Fabius pounced upon him and defeated him 

with heavy loss. The fugitives, rallied by an adventurer 

called Drappes and Lucterius, the chief who had so ably Drappes 

supported Vercingetorix, went off’ to plunder the Province : 

but, finding themselves hotly pursued by Caninius, threw refuge in • 

theinselves into the fortress of Uxellodunum, the modern 

Puy d’lssolu, 1 of which, before the great rebellion, Lucterius 

had been the over-lord. 

They had hardly shut the gates before their pursuers Blockade 
arrived. The hill** : *over looked the left bank of the river 
Tourmente, which, about two miles to the south-west, emptied 
itself into the Dordogne. It rose fully six hundred feet 
above the valley; and steep rocks on every side forbade any 
attempt to ascend. Caninius, therefore, proceeded to invest 
the town. On the west, rising above the valley of the 
Tourmente, ^nd on the north-east, linked to the stronghold 
by a broad npck of land, there were hills of considerable* 
height. Caninius made two camps on the former and one 
on the latter, and began to connect them by a line of con- 
1 See pp. 493*504. 
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51 b.c. travallation. Watching the progress of the works, the 
garrison remembered the story of Alesia : Lucterius had been 
there, and knew how Vercingetorix and his people had 
suffered; unless his own men bestirred themselves at once, 
they too would be starved into surrender. It was agreed 
that Lucterius and Drappes should make an attempt to 
procure supplies. On the following night, leaving two 
thousand men to hold the town, they stole out with the 
rest of the force. For several days they scoured the sur- 
rounding country, collecting corn. During this time they 
occasionally attacked the Romans by night with such vigour 
that Caninias was obliged to suspend the construction of his 
lines. One morning, in the early twilight, the Roman 
sentries heard an unusual noise : scouts were sent out, and 
returned with the news that a string of pack-horses was 
moving up a narrow path leading to the town. The troops 
instantly turned out : the drivers rushed helter-skelter down 
the hill ; and the escort were slaughtered almost to a man. 
Lucterius with a few followers escaped. Within a few hours 
another division under Drappes, encamped a few miles off, 
was surprised ; and every man who escaped the sword was 
made prisoner. 

Next day Caninius was reinforced by the legions of 
Fabius, who had just concluded a most successful expedition 
along the valley of the Loire. Promptly following up his 
victory over Dumnacus, he had fallen upon the Carnutes, 
who, having suffered severely in that battle, were ill pre- 
pared to resist. This warlike people, who had never been 
thoroughly subdued, were now completely cowed and forced 
to give hostages; and the maritime states of Brittany, 
which, like them, had supported Dumnacus, hastened to 
follow their example. Caesar, who had been making a 
political progress, and trying to conciliate the humbled chiefs, 
was now at Cenabum. The Carnutes were still uneasy at 
the remembrance of the provocation which they had given 
Id the great revolt ; and it seemed likely that # despair might 

drive them tQ fresh excesses. Caesar saw that the only way 
to restore their confidence was to jnake an example of the 
chief who had led them astray, and frankly forgive the rest 
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Execution 
of Gntua- 
trus. 

Caesar 
marches 
lor Uxello- 
dunum. 


He therefore demanded that Gutuatrus, who had been the 51 b.c. 
author of the massacre at Cenabum in the preceding year, 
should be delivelfed up to him for punishment; and the 
people, eager to purchase the favour of the conqueror, hunted 
him down and brought him a prisoner into the Roman camp. 
Caesar, if Hirtius is to be believed, was unwilling to order 
his execution, but could not afford to disregard the clamours 
of the soldiery. But Caesar knew how to silence any 
clamour; and, if he had told the story himself, he would 
have told it without excuse. The wretched man was flogged 
till he was insensible ; and his head was cut off. 

Caesar now received a series of despatches informing him 
of the obstinate resistance of Uxellodunum. Contemptible 
as were the numbers of the rebels, their example might 
encourage other states to renew the wearing struggle. Only 
one more summer had to pass, as the malcontents had doubt- 
less reckoned, and his government would be at an end. 1 But 
Caesar determined that, before that time, they should be for 
ever subdued. Taking his cavalry with him, he hurried 
southward, followed by two legions, for Uxellodunum. 

He instantly detected the weak point in the enemy's 
position. His lieutenants had merely intended a blockade. 

But the garrison were anally provisioned; 2 and the only 
effectual way of reducing them was to cut off their supply of 
water. Archers, slingers and artillery were posted on the 
western bank of the Tourmente, so as to command every 
approach to the stream. Thus menaced, the enemy were 
afraid to descend; and thenceforward they could get no 
water except from it spring on the western slope of the hill. 
Opposite this spring, Caesar proceeded to construct a terrace. 

From the heights above, the enemy hurled down missiles ; 
and many of the Romans were struck : but the rest toiled 
doggedly on ; and the terrace was built up nearer and nearer 
still. A tower was erected upon it, of the extraordinary 
height of ten # stories, high enough to overtop the spring ; and 


He cuts off 
the garri- 
son from 
their sup- 
ply of 
water. 


1 See p. 809. 

2 It muBt be remembered that, although the attempt to procure fresh supplies 
had failed, the numbers of the garrison had been greatly reduced, and therefore 
there were far fewer people to feed. 
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Surrender 
of the 
garrison. 


Their pun 
ishment. 


the garrison dared not approach under the shower of stones 
and arrows which its engines rained down. Men and cattle 
alike were parched by thirst. Torture and death stared them 
in the face. But there was the spring still gushing forth. 
As a last resource, the garrison set fire to a number of 
barrels, filled with pitch, grease and shavings, and rolled them 
on to the terrace. The woodwork and the sheds were 
presently in a blaze. The garrison with desperate energy 
flung down missiles to deter the Romans from advancing to 
put out the fire. But right up against the roaring flames, 
undaunted by the missiles, unheeding the sight of their 
falling comrades, the Roman soldiers pressed steadily on : 
with a mighty shout they answered their enemy’s yells ; and 
each man, eager that his valour should be observed, fought 
as he had never fought before. Still the flames shot up; 
and precious lives were sacrificed in vain. In this extremity, 
Caesar sent a number of cohorts to climb the hill and feign 
an assault upon the town. Panic -stricken, tbe garrison 
recalled their comrades from below ; and the moment they 
had turned their backs, the Romans ran forward and ex- 
tinguished the flames. Still the Gauls held out; for the 
spring itself was still untouched. At length, however, a 
party of sappers crept through a gallery which had been 
secretly driven into the hill-side to the source of the spring, 
and diverted its flow. Then at last, feeling that Heaven was 
fighting against them, the garrison surrendered. 

Caesar saw that, if these rebellions were to break forth 
again and again, his work would never be at an end. He 
determined, therefore, to inflict upon the garrison a punish- 
ment so appalling that all malcontents should in future remain 
quiet. He would not put his prisoners to death, because, if 
he did, their fate, though it might be talked of for a time, 
would soon be forgotten. They were to remain as a living 
warning to intending rebels. He ordered their hands to be 
cut off, and sent them forth to exist as they begt might. 

One notable survivor of the great rebellion was still at 
large. Lucterius, the lieutenant of Vercingetorix, a man who, 
as Caesar said, was ready to dare anything, had wandered 
far from Uxellodunum. He knew that for him there was no 
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forgiveness ; and he went from place to place in fear of 51 b.u 
betrayal. At length he fell into the hands of a renegade 
Aeduan, who brought him in chains to Caesar; and what 
was his fate we can only guess. 

But Caesar knew that conquest can never be complete Caesar ^ 
until coercion has been followed by conciliation. In little coercion by 
more than a year he would be leaving the country ; and he ^.° o D n cilia ' 
must contrive to leave it at peace. The time had not come, 
nor had he the authority to organise a government : it would 
be enough if his successors could enter upon that task with- 
out encountering opposition. He had no wish to oppress the 
Gauls, or to hurt their national pride : on the contrary, he 
desired that they should learn to feel themselves really citizens 
of Rome. He fixed their tribute at a moderate amount. 1 He 
did not interfere with their institutions, though he doubtless 
used his influence to promote his own adherents to power. 

He distinguished certain tribes, in which the party that 
adhered to Roman interests appeared sufficiently strong, by 
the bestowal of a comparatively free constitution. He loaded 
the chiefs with presents : he won their hearts by the charm 
of his address ; and when he quitted Gaul, and threw down 
the gauntlet, on a wider arena, to a mightier foe, they sent 
their bravest warriors to fight under his flag. 2 

1 40,000,000 sesterces or about £400,000. See Suetonius, Divus lulius, 25, 
and Mommsen’s Hist, of Lome, iv. 283. 

3 II. O., viii. 49 ; Cicero, Ep. ad Att., ix. 13 ; B. C., i. 39, § 2 ; Suetonius, 

Divus lulius, 25 ; F. de Coulanges, Hist, dcs inst. pol. de Vancicnne France , — la 
Oaule rom., 1891, 66, n. 1, 84, n. 1 ; Desjardins, O6ogr. de la Gaule rom., 
iii. 48*9. * 
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CONCLUSION 

The conquest of Gaul, fraught with illimitable issues, was 
at last complete . 1 Destiny had decided that Gaul was to 
be either German or Roman ; and Caesar did not hesitate 
to grasp the gift of destiny for Rome. The Gallic warriors 
were perhaps as brave, man for man, as the Roman legion- 
aries ; and their numbers were far greater. But, whatever 
may have been their political capacity, when Caesar came 
among them they were only feeling after political union : 
they did not combine to expel him until it was too late, and 
not with a wdiole heart even then. With all their dash and 
nervous enthusiasm, they lacked the tenacity of the Roman : 
rushing vehemently to the attack, they fell away at the first 
reverse. This weakness, which Caesar so often notices, may 
have been inherent in the race : it may have been wholly or 
in part the result of a want of mutual confidence : but what- 
ever the cause, the fact remained. Nor, for the most part, 
were the heterogeneous levies who opposed Caesar the equals 
of the purer Gauls who had routed a Roman army on 

1 This statement will naturally be taken in a general sense. The subjugation 
of the north-western part of the country was doubtless, as Mommsen says (Hist, 
of Home , — The Provinces , i. 79), comparatively superficial : there was fighting 
in Aquitania in 38 and 28-27 B.c. ; and there was a partial insurrection in the 
reign of Tiberius. Still, the thoroughness with which Caesar had done liis 
work was demonstrated, first by the peace which prevailed during the civil 
war, when Caul was almost entirely denuded of troops, and secondly by the 
t fact that, during the long reign of Augustus, notwithstandingUhe disturbances 
in Germany, Gaul remained submissive, and that, as Mommsen puts it (76., 
pp. 80-81), Vercingetorix found no successor. See also F. do Coulanges, Hist, 
dcs insL pol. de Vcvncienne France , — la Gaule row., pp. 71-84, and Desjardins, 
Gdogr. de la Gaule rom. } iii. 49-50. 
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the banks of the Allia. The Helvetii, the Parisii, the 
Senones and a few of the Belgic tribes alone maintained the 
ancient renown of the Celtic infantry. The Gauls had no 
regular army : they had no science : they had no discipline ; 
and, until Yercingetorix arose, they had no great leader. Their 
conqueror, on the other hand, was master of a compact, dis- 
ciplined and well-equipped army, the finest in the world : 1 he 
was free to pursue a definite aim in opposition to the sporadic 
efforts of his enemies ; and, while he became a general only 
to achieve higher ends, he was one of the greatest generals 
that have ever lived. He knew that a well-organised com- 
missariat is the foundation of success in war ; an$ the truth 
of this maxim is borne in at every turn upon the reader of 
his memoirs. While his enemies were more than once obliged 
to strike prematurely or to disperse because they had not 
secured their means of subsistence, he was always able to keep 
his army together and to choose his own time. Lor a few 
days’ raid the legionaries could carry their food on their backs : 
but whenever his operations were likely to be protracted, he 
stored his grain in magazines and provided for its transport 
and protection. He knew both how to govern and how to 
fascinate his soldiers, so that they would strain every nerve 
to win his praise, — all the more because they saw that he 
was more careful of their lilies than of his own. Emergencies 
the most sudden and confounding, even when they resulted 
from his own mistakes, seemed only to make him more calm. 
He was not only master of all the science of his time, but he 
showed an inexhaustible fertility in inventing expedients. 
He concentrated his strength upon the decisive point : he 
was always ready to put everything to the hazard for a great 
end. He knew the rashness of his enemy, and lured him on 
by an affectation of fear. He confounded him by the swift- 

1 It has been asserted that the legionaries with whom Caesar conquered Gaul 
were themselves Gauls. No one could make a statement so misleading who 
had any knowledge of ethnology, or who had noted the emphasis with which 
Caesar marks th% distinction, in regard to stature, between the Gauls and his # 
legionaries (B. G. f ii. 30, § 4). All the legions which he raised during the Gallic 
war, with one possible exception (see p. 783, n. 2), were levied from the mixed 
population, composed of.Italian, Gallic, Ligurian, and doubtless also Etruscan 
and aboriginal elements, which inhabited Piedmont and the Plain of Lombardy. 
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ness of his marches : he seized the best of the ground before 
he attacked ; and when he had won the victory, he followed 
it up with an energy that overwhelmed. 

Nor would it be just to forget the support which the 
general received from his lieutenants. Few of them failed 
to do what was required ; and one may fairly rank among the 
great marshals of the world. The genius of Labienus has 
not been adequately appreciated : but it needs little insight 
to see that Caesar placed him in a class by himself. Caesar 
trusted him to the full ; and, so long as his engagement 
lasted, that faithless man was true. The most difficult enter- 
prises were imposed upon him; and he accomplished them 
all. He fulfilled his instructions to the letter : he assumed 
responsibilities without fear. Beset by dangers the most 
appalling, his judgement was unerring, his decision unfaltering. 
In the crisis of the most critical campaign he avenged his 
chiefs defeat by victory : in the crisis of Alesia he repelled 
the fiercest onslaught, and struck the decisive blow ; and 
throughout those eight years, from first to last,* he never 
made a single mistake. 

But Caesar’s was the directing mind. And Caesar was 
much more than a great general. He was a far-seeing states- 
man and withal a dexterous politician. With cool calculation 
he took advantage of the fears, the necessities, the jealousies, 
the intestine broils, the spasmodic revolutions, the petty 
ambitions of those incoherent multitudes. For it must never 
be forgotten that, as we conquered India with the aid of 
Indians, Caesar conquered Gaul with the aid of Gauls. At 
first indeed he was welcomed as a deliverer ; and when he 
had expelled the Helvetii and the Germans, it is doubtful 
whether he was generally feared as a conqueror. It was only 
when the presence of his legions was felt as a burden, and 
when ambitious adventurers saw reason to fear that he would 
blast their schemes, that he awakened partial opposition. 
The Gauls were not devoid of patriotism : but it was choked 
c by the tares of jealousy ; and when Vercingetorix was fighting 
for the fatherland, it is probable that there ❖ere many who 
had as much to fear from his success as from his failure. 
Those who courted Caesar's friendship and adhered to his cause, 
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were distinguished by every mark of favour, and might reckon 
with certainty upon his support. The Aedui adhered to him 
for six years, and^when they changed their minds they found 
that they had served his turn : the Remi saw from the first 
that he was going to win, and, having made their choice, they 
abided by it to the end. The Aquitanians cared nothing for 
the Gauls, and their isolated resistance was paralysed in a 
single campaign. The Celticans, with the exception of the 
maritime tribes, submitting, for the most part, without an 
effort, looked on, with folded hands , 1 until, at the eleventh 
hour, Yercingetorix roused them to a convulsive resistance ; 
and then the Belgae, who had hitherto borne the brunt of 
the struggle, held aloof until it was too late. 

It has been said that it is impossible to conquer a people 
who are determined to be free. Perhaps, in our modern 
age ; and doubtless in every age, when the people dwell in a 
country which nature has fortified, and when they are brave, 
numerous, and of one mind. But Caesar succeeded, as 
William the Conqueror succeeded, not merely because the 
people with whom he had to deal were disunited, but also 
because he wa« prepared to go any lengths rather than fail. 
The Gauls were willing to sacrifice myriads of lives, so they 
might preserve their liberty ? Then he would slay a million, 
aye and slay women and ohildren, and ravage their lands, 
and burn their houses over their heads, and lop off their 
limbs, so he might at last subdue them ! And, though he 
was ruthless, he was also merciful . 2 When he had beaten 
down opposition, he held (Jut his hand in friendship ; and 
the Gauls took it, and bore him no grudge. 

And when he had gone, what motive had they to rebel ? 
Many of the states retained administrative independence ; 
and none had exchanged independence for servitude. National 
independence they had never had ; for they had never been 
a united nation. As a nation, they could make no effort to 
throw off the Roman yoke ; for there was none among them 
who could cortimand the confidence of the nation, or weld it 

1 Unless the Treveri are to be counted as Celtae (see pp. 384-5). 

2 In Caesare haec sunt f mitis cfymensque naturct. So wrote Cicero in 46 b.c. 
(Ep. ad Fam . , vi. 6, § 8). 

M 
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into a coherent whole. Many of the smaller peoples had 
already been in subjection to powerful neighbours; and it 
was less humiliating to obey an alien master than one of 
their own race. Eome was distant ; and her glory wrought 
upon the imagination. Home was the resistless power which, 
for centuries, had been bringing, one after another, the nations 
of the earth within her empire. Jealousies were hushed 
beneath her sway. Her yoke was easy ; and her rule brought 
peace, security and prosperity. If adventurers in Gaul, as in 
India, regretted the good old days when they could win 
thrones by their wits and their swords, the many gained 
more than they had lost ; and so it happened that the few 
spasmodic outbreaks which followed Caesar’s departure were 
foredoomed to failure, and that his conquest was effected once 
for all. 
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QUESTIONS OF GALLIC AND GALLO-ROMAN HISTORY 
RELATING TO THE FOREGOING NARRATIVE 

SECTION L— FUNDAMENTAL 

THE MSS. AND THE EDITIONS OF TIIE COMMENTARIES 
ON THE GALLIC WAR 

For my own satisfaction I have studied the correlation and the value 
of the various MSS. : but, as I am not editing the Commentaries, I 
should be«vasting time and space if I were to discuss the question in 
detail. For the number of passages in which, for historical purposes, 
textual criticism is important, is small ; and all those passages will be 
found fully discussed in subsequent articles. It is sufficient to say 
that the MSS. which are alone worth considering are generally divided 
into two classes known a* a and /3, derived from a common original 
or archetype, not now extant, called A". The (3 MSS. were rated very 
low by 0. Nipperdey in his (fiutestiones Caemrianae (pp. 37-46), which 
form the introduction to his famous edition of the Commentaries : but 
in framing his text he himself was often compelled to have recourse to 
them ; and the best modern critics, including H. J. Heller, H. Walther, 
R. Richter, Rudolf Schneider, R. Kubler and H. Meusel, agree that 
Nipperdey greatly under-estimated their value. 1 That those critics are 
right no one who reads Richter’s Kritisehe Be me rk ungen za Carsars 
Comm, de b. G. (1889) will deny. 

;AjIn referring to the MSS., I generally use the symbols adopted by 
Meusel, namely 

A- codex Bongarsianus (or ^mstelodamensis 81) of the 9th or 10th 
century. 

Y^=Parisinus I (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, 5763, 9th or 10th century). 

J/=Yaticanus (Vatican, 3864, 10th century). 

# = Moysiaccnsis (Paris, Bibl. nat., 5056, 12th century). 

Ashbujuliamianus (Bibl. Laurent. R. 33, 10th century). 

a = Parisiims II or Thuaneus (Paris, Bibl, nat., 5764, 11th century). 

1 None of tlie extant p MSS. were written before the eleventh century ; but it 
is certain that Orosius, who wrote in the early part of the fifth century, used a MS. 
of this class. See R. Schneider fn Jahresberichtc des philol. Vereins zie Berlin , xi. 
1885, p. 154. 
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f= Vindobonensis I (Bibh Vindob. [Vienna], 95, 12th century). 
X=Ursinianus (Vatican, 3324, 11th century). 

I — Riccardianus (Bibl. Riceard. [Florence], 541, 11th or 12th century). 

Meusel traces the pedigree of these MSS. as follows : — 

X 
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I have myself collated with M easel's edition, for the whole of the 
lirst Commentary , and for every passage in the remaining seven of which 
it appeared necessary, from a historical standpoint, to determine the 
text, the two best MSS. in the British Museum, — Add. MSS. 10,084, 
of the eleventh century, which agrees generally, though not invariably 
with a, and Add. MSS. 17,440, which nearly always agrees with the 
former in those passages in which it differs from a. 

The editions which I have principally used are those of J. Davis 
(1706), F. Oudendorp (1737), N. L. Achaintre (1820), C. E. 0. Schneider 
(1840-55), C. Nipperdey (1847), G. Long (1880 [1859]), A. Frigell 
(1861), F. Dubner (1867), C. E. Moberly (1884 [1870]), A. Holder 
(1882), A. G. Peskett (1879-85), F. Kraner and W. Dittenberger (1890), 
B. Kiibler (1893), and H. Meusel (1894). Others, which I have had 
occasion to consult, are referred to in various notes in Part II. If. 
Meusel’s great Lexicon Caesarian am (1887-93) I have found absolutely 
invaluable. 

Those who wish to study the problems presented by the MSS. 
should read Schneider’s edition (vol. i. pp. xxxvi.-lii.), Nipperdey’ s edition 
(pp. 37-49), Kii bier’s edition (pp. iii.-x.), Meusel’s edition (pp. v.-ix.i, the 
prefaces to vols. i. and ii. of MeusePs Lexicon , Rhilologv#, xvii., 1861, 
pp. 492-509, H. Waltlier (Ik Caesaris rndiribus ivterpnlatis. , 1885), R. 
Richter ( Kritische JJcmerhitngen zu Caesars Comm. vii. de b. G. y 1889), and 
two articles by H. Meusel in Jahresherichte des j)hilol. Vereins zu Berlin , 
xi., 1885, pp. 173-204, xii., 1886, pp. 262-93. Regarding the 
principles of textual criticism in general, I do not know a better guide 
than the essay of Westcott and Ilort (The Nev' Testament in the original 
Greek , 1885, pp. 542-7, 562-5). 


WHEN DID CAESAR WRITE THE COMMENTARIES ON THE 
GALLIC WAR, AND WHEN WERE THEY PUBLISHED? 

The common view is that Caesar wrote the Commentaries on the Gallic 
War after the conclusion of his Seventh Campaign, which took place in 
t 52 b.c. There are varieties of opinion as to the exact time : but on 
the main point almost all Caesarian scholars are now oi one mind. 1 It 
is certain that the book was published not later than 46 b.c. ; for it is 
noticed in Cicero’s Brutus (75, § 262), which appeared in that year. 

1 See Jahresherichte d. philol. Vereins , xvii., 1891, p. 258. 
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There is no direct evidence that it was either written or published 
earlier : but it is most unlikely that Caesar would have had time or 
inclination to write it during the intense labour and distraction of the 
civil war ; and it n4iy be that, as Mommsen says, 1 it was intended “ to 
justify . . . before the public the formally unconstitutional enterprise 
of Caesar in conquering a great country and constantly increasing his 
army for that object without instructions.” 2 

Schneider argues 3 that if Caesar had been writing his Commentaries 
during the successive years of the Gallic war, Cicero, whose brother, 
Quintus, and whose intimate friend, Trebatius, were serving on Caesar's 
staff, and who himself corresponded with Caesar, could not have been 
kept in ignorance of the fact ; and that, if Cicero had been aware of it, 
he would certainly not have kept it to himself. To which I answer 
that Caesar knew how to keep his own counsel. 

Schneider also argues that Caesar probably published his book in 
the spring of 51 b.c., as a counter-stroke to the attack of M. Marcellus, 
who had just brought forward a motion in the Senate that he should 
be superseded before the expiration of his term of office. I agree with 
Nipperdey that this argument is weak. Schneider concludes that the 
book was written in the latter part of 52 and the early part of 5 1. 4 

M. P. Fabia 5 holds with Schneider that the Commentaries were 
written af^r the Seventh Campaign, in the winter of 52-51 B.c. first, 
because Caesar then had abundant leisure ; secondly, because his 
enemies at Rome were then very active, and he would have been 
anxious to counteract their machinations ; and thirdly, because, on 
this hypothesis, we can understand why he omitted to describe the 
Eighth Campaign. None of these reasons is conclusive. From the 
very beginning of the year 51, Caesar was hard at work, campaigning 
against the Bituriges, the Canutes, the Beliovaci and the Cadurci. In 
the last two or three months of 52 lie was comparatively at leisure : 
but the winter must have been one of the busiest that he spent during 
the whole war. Secondly, if his enemies were active then, they were 
also active before and afterwards. Thirdly, to account for his not 
having described the Eighth Gampaign, we need only suppose that he 
was called away to more pressing duties when he had only just finished 
his narrative of the Seventh. 

Nipperdey 6 believes that the book was written after the war, 
in the leisure of winter-quarters, and, so to speak, in one heat ; and in 
support of this opinion, he quotes Hirtius, who writes ceteri enim quam bene 
atque emendate , 7 tos etiam quam jit rile atque c tier iter eos perfecerit , srimttsj 
But Hirtius only says that the Commentaries were written u easily and 

1 1 list, of Rome , iv. 604-5. 

* 2 See, however, my essay on “The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,’* pp. 194-5. 

a Wacliler’s Philomathie von Frcunden der W isscnschaft viul Kunst, i., 1818. 
pp. 180-82. % • 

4 Schneider says 50 in his article in Wachler’s Philomathie , and 51 in bis 
edition of the Commentaries , vol. i. p. xxxi . 

5 T)e orationibus quae sunt in Comm. Caesaris de B. G.. 1889, pp. 19-20. 

6 Caesar , pp. 3-5. 

7 B. G., viii„ Praef. § 6. 
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rapidly,” which is not necessarily inconsistent with the view that each 
book was written during the comparative leisure of the winter following 
the campaign which it described. 

Nipperdey 1 goes on to say that, even during^ the winter of 52-61 
B.c., which followed the rebellion of Vercingetorix, Caesar had hie 
hands full ; 2 but that in the year 50 he had nothing to disturb him. 
He concludes that the first seven books were written during the year 
that preceded the outbreak of the civil war ; and, believing that 
Caesar would certainly have finished his narrative if he had had time, 
he argues that he was interrupted by the outbreak of hostilities, and 
published the book in the first stage of the war. 

Dr. Georg Mezger, who agrees, in the main, with Schneider, 
remarks that Caesar, in his account of the campaign in the Valais, 
judiciously minimised Galba’s culpability, with the view of securing his 
fidelity during the coming struggle with Pompey ; and he infers that 
the account in question could not have been written before the end of 
the Seventh Campaign. 3 It must be obvious, 1 think, that this 
argument rests upon a very unsubstantial foundation. Besides, Caesar’s 
account 4 enables us to see what Galba’s mistakes were. 

Schneider 5 maintains that no one who has read the remarks which 
Caesar made about Pompey in liis Commentaries on the Civil War can 
believe that he would have had the magnanimity to praisp him, as he 
did, in his Seventh Commentary on the Gallic Warf' if he had written the 
latter after his breach with Pompey. 1 confess that I have a higher 
opinion of Caesar’s magnanimity than Schneider. 7 But the true reasons 
for deciding that the Commentaries on the Gallic War were written 
before the outbreak of the civil war are, first that Caesar would not 
have had time to write them during that war, and secondly that it was 
to his interest to bring them out before the war began. 

Professor E. G. Sihler 8 argues that the book could not have been 
written before the winter of 52-51 n. c., because nearly all the speeches 

1 Caesar , p. 4. 

2 I ant not convinced of the truth of this view. Throughout the autumn of 
1842 and the first six months of 1843 Sir Charles Napier was occupied in Sind 
with political and military work of the most engrossing kind. He was an old 
man, and he often complained that hiv power of work was not what it had been. 
Yet, over and above the anxious and heavy labour of negotiation and campaigning, 
which, for some months, was carried on in a most trying climate, over and above 
the task of writing frequent despatches to Lord Ellenborough, he found time to 
write up au exhaustive journal and long letters to his brother William. Caesar 
was in the prime of life : his power of work-was enormous : he bad at all events 
some weeks of comparative leisure at Bibracte ; and therefore J doubt whether 
Nipperdey is justified in saying that he could not have found time to write his 
book in the winter of 52-51. 

3 Ueher die Ahfassungszeit von Cdsar's Comm . iiber den gall. Kricg, 1874-5, 
pp. 4, 11-12. 

: 4 B. G., iii. 3, § 1. 

8 Caesar , ii. 342. 

6 Ch. 6, § 1. 

7 So also, I find, has Nipperdey. See pp. 3-4 of bis Quaestioues. Caesar does 
not abuse Pompey in the Civil War : he simply 'narrates. 

8 Classical Review , May, 1890, p. 199. 
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are thrown into the form of Gratia Obligua , — “a literary peculiarity 
utterly at variance with the literary habit of Greece and Rome and 
with the culture and training of the day.” The one important 
exception, he continues, — the speech of Oritognatus, — was a “recent 
matter when Caesar wrote.” This is a very weak argument. Caesar 
was no more able to report Critognatus ’s speech accurately verbatim 
than those of any of the other persons the gist of whose utterances he 
professed to give. Does Professor Sillier suppose that he had a special 
correspondent, who could write short-hand, in Alesia ; or that he could 
by any possibility have learned more from prisoners than the drift of 
what Critognatus said ? He wrote this speech in Oratio Recta not 
because he remembered or had ever known what Critognatus said, but 
because he thought fit, once in a way, to study rhetorical effect As 
to the other speeches, he could easily have thrown them into the form 
of Oratio Recta , if he had cared to do so . 1 % 

Long , 2 on the other hand, believes that Caesar wrote his Com- 
mentaries during his campaigns. “ There are inconsistencies in the 
work,” he saj's, “ which are not inconsistencies if the books were written 
as the events happened. There is a brevity, sometimes an incomplete' 
ness in the narrative, which I have observed in many writers, who are 
writing of things before them, which are plain enough to them then, 
but would j^ot seem so plain to them if they wrote afterwards. They 
would feel certain difficulties themselves and try to remove them for 
others. It is impossible to understand the attack on Gergovia, unless 
a man has seen the place or has a perfect map of it.” Nor is this his 
only argument. Speaking of the three chapters 3 which Caesar devotes 
to the geography of Britain and the manners and customs of its in- 
habitants, he says, “ It has been remarked that this digression would 
have been just as appropriate 114 the fourth hook as here ; and so it 
would if Caesar had been writing a history. But he wrote his Com- 
mentarii as the events occurred, and according to the plan of his work 
it would have been absurd to insert in the fourth book what he did not 
know when he wrote it. If we compare the little that he could learn 
about Britain before he sailed oi* his first expedition (iv. 20 ) with what 
he tells us here, it is plain that in his fourth book he wrote down what 
he knew at the time ; and in this, his fifth, he wrote down what he 
learned in his second expedition .** 4 Alluding to Caesar’s report of the 
exaggerated statement of the Nervian old men regarding the losses 
which their people had suffered in the battle on the Sambre, Long says, 
“ In ii. 23 it is said that nearly af 1 the fighting men of the nation were 
destroyed. Schneider thinks that what is said in the second book 
could hardly have been written by a man who knew the fact of this 
fresh rising of the Nervii and remembered it. But the evidence that 
the same man wrote both is the same as the evidence that he wrote 

1 See my essay oif “ The Credibility of Caesar's Narrative, ” pp. 175-6. There are 
brief speeches in Oratio Recta in B. (/., vi. 35, 8-9 ; vii. 20, §§ 8, 12, 38, 7-8, 5u, 

§§ 4, 6. • 

8 Caesar , p. xiii. * :J B, G, t v. 12-14. 

4 Long’s Caesar, pp. 229-30. 
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either, or any other part of these Comraentarii. The true conclusion 
is, that he wrote both at the time of the events. In the second book 
he wrote that he had nearly destroyed the Nervii, and he might suppose 
so.” 1 Finally, commenting on a passage whiAi occurs in Caesar’s 
description of his decisive movement at Alesia, — “ Eius adventu ex colore 
vestitus cognito . . . turmisquc equitum et cohortibus visis, quas se 
sequi iusserat, ut de locis superioribus haec declivia et derexa cernebantur , 
hostes proelium committunt,” — Long observes that the phrase haec 
declivia , etc. “ is the true expression of a man who writes with the facts 
fresh in his recollection : he speaks of these movements along the 
descent to the level ground being seen by the enemy from the higher 
ground.” 2 

Long’s arguments are always interesting : but I do not think that 
these are conclusive. Caesar does not say himself in his Second Book 
that the Nervi an militia had been reduced from 60,000 to 500 ; he 
only says that their representatives said so. It is true that he says 
that the Nervian people had been well-nigh exterminated (prope ad 
interrucionem gente ae nomine Xer riorum redacto) ; but perhaps this was 
only a flourish. 3 Again, whether he wrote his Commentaries year by 
year, or all at once, he did not profess to write a regular history ; 
and it does not seem to me at all incredible that, if he wrote them 
rapidly in one heat, he should have described the manners and customs 
of the Britons in his Fifth instead of in his Fourth Book. And, with 
regard to the passage in the Seventh Book, on which Long lays so 
much stress, it must be remembered that, even if Caesar wrote all the 
Commentaries at once, the facts connected with the siege of Alesia, 
which took place in 52 B.C., must have been fresh in his memory. 

I)e Belioguet 4 takes the same view as Long. He asserts that various 
statements which Caesar makes about, Britain are inconsistent I can 
only discover one instance of inconsistency ; and that one is, I think, 
more apparent than real. In B. C. iv. 20, § 3, Caesar says that none of 
the Gauls readily undertook a journey to Britain, except merchants 
( neque . temere praeter mer cat ores illo adit quisquam). Iu vi. 13, § 11, 

he says that those who desired to moke a special study of Druidicai 

lore generally went to Britain for the purpose Olisciplinu in Britannia 

rejterta at/pie inde in Gallium, translata esse existimatur , et none qui 

diliqentius earn rem cognosrere volant plcrumque illo disceiuii causa jrro- 
fidscuntun. But there is no real inconsistency between these state- 
ments. No one undertook the journey readily ( temere ) or as an ordinary 
affair except the merchants. Students did undertake the journey, but 
not temere: they had a serious object in view. Besides, even if there 
were any inconsistency between the two statements, that would only 
prove that in the former, Caesar, writing rapidly, as he did, made 
a slip. 

1 Long’s Caesar , p. 254. a lb., p. 40b. 

8 It must be remembered that many of the Nervians who fought at the end of 
54 B.C. were doubtless too young to fight at the beginning of 54. 

4 Ethnogenie gaulovte, 1858-68, iii. 157-8. *" 

* B. G., ii. 4, § 7 ; iii. 8, § 1 ; iv. 20-21 ; v. 12 ; vi. 13, § 11. 
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Again, in support of the theory of intermittent authorship, de 
Belloguet says that Caesar’s narrative does not bear out the statement 
which he makes, in his opening chapter, regarding the difference 
between the Celtae Aid the Belgae ; and therefore that we may con- 
clude that, when he made that statement, he was ill informed. But it 
may be replied, first, that we have no right to expect that Caesar 
should furnish instances in detail of the difference which he states as 
a broad fact ; and secondly that, in regard to some at least of the 
Belgic tribes, — the Nervii, the Morini, the Menapii, the Treveri and the 
Eburones, — his narrative does bear out that statement. 

A. Kohler 1 has lately revived the theory of intermittent authorship, 
in a modified form. Caesar, he says, in the Fourth Book, describes as 
peculiar to the Suevi manners and customs which, in the Sixth, he 
describes as common to the Germans generally. As, moreover, there 
are inconsistencies, regarding the Nervii, between the Second Book and 
the Fifth and Sixth, Kohler concludes that the Commentaries were 
written in two instalments, the former comprising the first four books, 
and the latter the last three. 

The argument relating to the Nervii has been already noticed. There 
is certainly a general resemblance between Caesar's descriptions of the 
Suevi and of the Germans generally : but the description in the Sixth 
Book omits^statements which are contained in the Fourth, and adds 
others which are not contained in it. 

I do not believe that the question can ever be decisively settled ; for 
the opposing arguments are nearly equally balanced. Long is right 
when he says 2 3 * * that i( the be«t way of judging is to read the book rapidly, 
but carefully, when a man has mastered it as well as he can.” Setting 
aside the statement of Hirtius, the strongest argument in support of the 
prevalent theory is to be found ig a statement which Caesar makes in 
B. <■?., i. 28, § 5. He says that the Aedui assigned lands to the Boii, and 
afterwards admitted them to equal rights. If the First Commentary was 
written immediately after the first campaign, this passage, it should 
seem, must have been added at some later time. Personally, I cannot 
see any difficulty in supposing <that it was. On the other hand, the 
words of Hirtius 8 appear to suggest that, having been on intimate 
terms with Caesar, he had himself witnessed the rapidity with which 
he wrote his Commentaries ; and if so, it seems probable that they were 
written at one time ; for the other theory would oblige us to assume 
that Hirtius regularly spent his winters with Caesar in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Therefore, although the truth ma^ be that Caesar wrote his narrative of 
each campaign from his notes in the following winter, and made altera- 
tions and additions at various times, I am rather inclined to accept 
the orthodox view. However, to quote Long once more, “if he did 

1 Blatter /. d. bayerische Gym., xxvii., 710-15, reviewed l>y R. Schneider in * 
Jahresberichte d. phuol . V ere ins, xvii M 1891, pp. 257-9. 

2 Caesar , p. xii. 

3 Cuius tamen rei nmior nostra quam reliquorum est admiratio ; oeteri enini 

quarn bene atque emendate, nos etiam quam facile atque celeriter eos perfecerit 

scimus. 
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write them at the end of the war, he had ample memoranda to help 
him” 1 

Mommsen 2 argues that the work must have been not only written 
but published before the end of 51 b.c., because, in B , G vii. 6, § 1, 
Caesar “approves the exceptional laws of 702 (n.c. 52). Tills he might 
and could not but do, so long as he sought to bring about a peaceful 
accommodation with Poiupeius, but not after the rupture, when he 
reversed the condemnations that took place on the basis of those laws 
injurious to him.” But why should not the publication have taken 
place in 50 n.c.? Even in 49 Caesar tried to bring about a peaceful 
accommodation. 3 

1 Cocsor, p. 423. 2 Hist, of Ruvie, iv. 605, note. 

B. C., i. 9-10. 24. gg ft 6 etc. 
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i 

Fok the history of the first seven years of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
our principal authority is Caesar himself. It is, of course, as I have 
shown in the Preface, impossible to grasp the full meaning of his 
narrative unless one has studied the works of the modern scholars who 
have contributed so much to the task of solving the various problems 
which the Commentarus present. It is true, moreover, as I have also 
remarked, that later writers, such as Suetonius, Plutarch and Dion 
Cassius, make certain statements, true or false, which are not to he 
found in Caesar. But Caesar is the authority ; and if lie is a bad one, 
all the commentators in the world can do little to mend his work. It 
becomes ne&ssary, then, to inquire how far Caesar’s narrative is worthy 
of credit. From this point of view, the earliest extant criticism is that 
of Asinius Pollio, who died a.i>. 4. According to Suetonius, 1 Asinius 
Pollio thought that the Commentaries were written carelessly and with 
little regard for truth ; that Caesar accepted, without clue inquiry, the 
accounts of his lieutenants ; and that, either intentionally or from failure 
of memory, he was inaccurate in describing what he had done himself. 

The Due d’Aumale, whose eSsay on Alesia in the Revue dcs Deux 
Mondes of May, 1858, is one of the best of the countless monographs 
which the study of Caesar has produced, remarks - that Pollio was at 
heart a republican, and that his judgement, in this case, was hard and 
perhaps unjust. The opinion of Long is also worth quoting ; for his 
admiration of Caesar was by no means unqualified ; he had great know- 
ledge of men and was gifted with shrewdness and strong sense ; and, if 
he was dogmatic in maintaining liis own opinion, lie w r as keen to detect 
weak spots in the testimony of others. <l A man of his talent and 
wonderful diligence,” he writes, 3 u must have been accurate ; and a man 
of his fearless, generous, and prqjid character could hardly be a liar. 
His work was published very soon after the Gallic war was ended, and 
there were plenty of people who could tell whether it was true or false. 
. . . After the fashion of Roman commanders, Caesar sent despatches to 
the Senate, which existed even in the time of Suetonius. He could not 

1 Dims Ik Hus, •ch. 56. — Pollio Asinius parum diligenter parumque integra 
veritate cotnpositos putat, cum Caesar plemque ot quae per alios erant gesta temere 
crediderit et quae per se vel consulto vel etiain meraoria lapsus perperam edident. 

8 Rev, des Deux Moudh, 2 e pentode, t. xv., 1858, p, 118. 

8 Caesar, pp. xiii.-xiv. 
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well write in his Comraentarii any tiling that contradicted his despatches; 
and I do not see why we should doubt the truth of his despatches with- 
out any evidence.” Of course it is impossible to say with certainty 
how far Pollio was right : 1 but one who has had cc nsiderable experience 
in writing contemporary history from original sources may perhaps 
form a tolerably just idea of the significance of his opinion. When 
Sir William Napier published his History of the Peninsular War , officers 
who had taken part in the events which lie described hastened to point 
out mistakes in his narrative ; and he himself, half humorously, half 
despairingly remarked that, after all the care which he had taken, his 
book was “full of lies.”- Many of his brother-officers, however, bore 
testimony to his general accuracy. Sir John Kaye, Mr. Kinglake, all 
in fact who have written history which was open to the criticisms of 
the actors, must have had a similar experience. Possibly the opinion 
of Pollio, who took no part himself in the Gallic war, was, founded 
upon criticisms like these. Caesar inevitably made mistakes ; and 
Pollio may have conversed with eye-witnesses who pointed out these 
mistakes, who were perhaps aggrieved by them, and who, exaggerating 
their significance, as men devoid of the sense of historical proportion 
will always do, shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed, “ Such is 
history.” It may even be true, as l)r. Georg Mezger 8 thinks, that 
Pollio’s criticism was only directed against the Commentaries on the Civil 
War , the history of which Pollio himself wrote. Anyliol. , as Mezger 
goes on to observe, 4 the only other contemporary criticisms of the Gallu' 
War that we possess, — those of Cicero and Hirtius, — are favourable ; 
and if Caesar had been a dishonest or grossly inaccurate writer, it would 
be remarkable that there should be absolutely no evidence that any of 
his statements was ever expressly contradicted. His accuracy, as a 
narrator of details, has been confirmed, on various points, by modern 
investigations. When he is writing military liintory, pure and simple, 
for example chapters 39 to 84 of the First Book of the til'll War , his 
general trustworthiness, to a critical reader, is as self-evident as his 
skill. No one who reads his book can deny that he was gifted, in an 
extraordinary degree, with the facultv of observation. Most of the 
operations which he describes were performed under his own eye : he 
had opportunities for observing what took place in a battle or a siege 
which a modern general, whose view is obscured by smoke, cannot have; 
and it is important to notice that he rarely indulges in that sort of de- 
tailed description which gives rise to most of the mistakes that occur in 
modern military history. This is a point which I could not make 
perfectly clear to a 44 general reader ” unless he would bear with me 

1 V. Seek {Uc C. J. Cae&aris comm. J/de, part ii., 1864, pp. 8-10) maintains that 
Pollio’s criticisms on Livy and Sallust (for which see 0. L. Roth's edition of 
Suetonius. 1893, pp. 261-2) were fair, and argues that we may therefore accept his 
criticism of Caesar. Rut the two former judgements refer only to style ; and we 
do not even know whether the criticism of Caesar was directol against the Gallic 
War . See the next note but one. 

2 Life of Gen. Sir William papier, edited by H. A. Bruce, 1864, i. 448. 

ri Ueber die Abfassungszeit von Cf war's Comm, ii her den gall. Krieg , 1874-75, p, 5. 

4 lb. See Cicero, Bruins , 75, 262, and B. G., viiL, Praef. § 5. 
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while I explained to him the labour which I have myself undergone in 
writing an account of a modern battle, and the process by which I have 
been enabled to correct mistakes which had crept into my original 
draft. But all who l|p,ve tried their hands at writing military history 
from original sources will understand what I mean. As a rule, Caesar 
gives us only the outline of a battle, — he tells us just so much as may 
enable us to understand the moves, to differentiate his account from his 
accounts of other battles, and no more. 

It may perhaps be impertinent to remark that lapse of time does not 
breed mistakes in a historical narrative. But nothing would be more 
natural than for the general reader, especially if he had been taught to 
believe that history is a “ Mississippi of falsehood,” to say in his haste, 
How can we know anything about the details of battles that happened 
2000 years ago ! Well, if Caesar was an honest writer, when we are 
reading his Commentaries, we are in much the same position we should 
be if, for our knowledge of the Peninsular war, we depended mainly 
upon a volume of Memoirs by the Duke of Wellington. Caesar sent 
despatches to the Senate, and it may be assumed that he kept copies of 
them : his generals sent despatches to him ; and if he did not write his 
commentary on each campaign as he fought it, he certainly finished the 
whole work within two years after the close of the war. 1 His account, 
therefore, was strictly a contemporary account by the eye-witness who 
had the besPeyes and the most favourable point of view; and it remains 
as accurate to-day as when it was first penned. 

II 

But one may accept his narrative as generally trustworthy without 
claiming for him immunity from error. The speeches which he puts 
into the mouths of Vercingetorix and others may have been comjwsed 
from information supplied by Vercingetorix himself or by prisoners : 
but when one remembers the license which was asMimed by ancient 
historians in this respect, one naturally asks whether all his speeches 
are even substantially true. JI. P. Fabia 2 argues that, as Caesar 
undoubtedly drew upon his imagination in writing some of his speeches, 
for instance the speech which he put into the mouth of Critognatus, 3 
we are justified in believing that he did not always tell the simple truth 
even when lie knew it. But there is no proof that he drew upon his 
imagination for the outline even in writing the speech of Critognatus. 
The words in which he clothed it £>eing, contrary to his custom, cast in 
the form of Oratio Recta, were of course his own. But the substance is 
another matter. M. Fabia says that Caesar could not have known any- 
thing of what Critognatus said, except his proposal to kill the non-com- 
batants for food. 4 But, if lie was informed of this, why should he not 
also have been informed of the drift of the orator’s arguments ? As M. 

1 See pp. 166-72, supra, 

2 J)e orationibus qua# sunt injComm. Caesar is de B. (»., 1889, pp. 91-2. 

3 B, Cr' M vii. 77. 4 Dc orationibus, etc., pp. 23-4. 
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Fabia himself admits, it was not Caesar’s manner to set down anything 
merely for literary effect ; 1 and his critic forgets that he could have 
questioned Vercingetorix, who had been in Alesia with Critognatus, and 
who would doubtless have been glad, after his surrender, to talk over 
the events of the war. Still I can conceive that, on this occasion, Caesar 
did give the rein to his imagination. He was conscious of his own 
oratorical powers ; and very likely he was tempted to show, for once, 
that lie could do something in the style of Thucydides, which even 
Cicero might lead with admiration. 

Again, M. Fabia contends that Caesar, in writing his speeches, must 
have trusted almost entirely to his memory, because, if he had caused 
any memoranda to be made, they were certainly very brief . 2 This is a 
pure assumption ; and are not the speeches themselves very brief ? 

At the same time, M. Fabia remarks with justice that, in composing 
his speeches,* Caesar was far more careful of truth than any other ancient 
historian, as may be inferred from the fact that most of the speeches 
were very brief, and were written in 0 ratio Obli^ua, which proves that 
lie only professed to give the drift of what was said . 3 * Moreover, M. 
Fabia observes, Caesar had less temptation to invent than other historians : 
for he inserted speeches in liis narrative not for literary effect, but simply 
in order to serve a political purpose . 1 

"VVliat was this political purpose t To put his own actions, says M. 
Fabia, in the most favourable, that of his enemies in the meat unfavour- 
able light. He was eager, proceeds the critic, to make his readers 
believe that he was devoted to the interests of Rome ; that he held the 
Senate in high respect ; that he treated his soldiers well, and was 
beloved by them ; that he was most careful to protect the allies of 
Rome ; and that his enemies were perfidious . 5 Very likely ! But what 
if all this was true % What is more certain than that he did treat his 
soldiers well, and was beloved by theih ? Why should it be harder to 
believe that he was devoted to the interests of Rome than that Warren 
Hastings was devoted to the interests of England, — both, bieii entnidu , 
being also devoted to the interests of self ? As for the Senate, he simply 
used its name to conjure with in negotiating with Ariovistus, just as 
Warren Hastings may have used the names of his masters iri Leadenliall 
Street. No unbiassed critic could hud a word in the passages which 
M. Fabia quotes to show that he was anxious to impress his nmh_ rs with 
the belief that he personally reverenced his nominal masters. Of course 
he was careful to protect the allies of Rome, because that was the best 
way to protect himself. Finally, I '*an see no reason to distrust what 
ne tells us about the perfidy of certain of his enemies, nor can I discover 
any traces of indignation, real or simulated, in what he says of them, — 
always excepting Ambiorix . 0 

1 JM orationihus , etc., pp. 13, 39. 2 fb„ p. 22. 3 75. , p. 92. 4 lb. y p. 93. 

6 Jb. y pp. 36-7, 39, 44, 03. M. Kabia refers to B. G. t i. «3, 11, 14, 17-18, 30- 

36, 48-5 ; iv. 6 ; v. 3, 6, 27, 55 ; vii. 2 7, 19, 32, 37, 43, 52, 54. 

6 See B. G., vi. 34, § 5, and T<ong's note ( Vaesar , p. 317) on this passage. Even 

the treachery of Ariovistus and of the cavalry ofrthe Usipetes and Tencleri is simply 
recorded , 
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in 

So much for the speeches. More serious charges have been brought 
against the general tofte of his narrative. It has been alleged that he 
wrote with a political purpose ; and that lie was consequently led to 
omit facts which would have told against himself, to invent plausible 
motives for his more questionable actions, and to bring false charges 
against his enemies. The popular judgement at Rome, argues the Due 
d’Aumale, whose criticism is singularly fair and on the whole highly 
favourable, was sure to be indulgent to and not over critical of an account 
of victory over Rome’s ancient enemies ; while Caesar’s lieutenants, even 
those who opposed him in the civil war, <k etaient interesses k ne pas 
diminuer la valeur d’lin livre qui etait pour eux aussi un monument de 
gloire.” 1 The critic, I may remark in passing, fails to notice that, if 
the populai judgement was sure to be so favourable, that was the very 
reason why Caesar could afford to tell the truth. When and why Caesar 
wrote his book, — these are questions which have a literature of their own, 
to which I have myself ventured to add. 2 * For my present purpose, 
however, it is unnecessary to discuss either question. I am quite ready 
to believe that one of Caesar’s motives was to conciliate public opinion 
in view of the civil war. Rut 1 believe that this object was to be 
attained by ^ truthful just as well as by a distorted narrative. 

1 know only one way of testing the credibility of Caesar’s memoirs ; 
and that is to take every charge, at all colourable, of inaccuracy or of 
mendacity which has been brought against him, and has been supported 
by argument, and to examine it as impartially as l can. Having studied 
every line of the Cotn.m<nt<n ies with the closest attention, having read 
them through a dozen times or more, 1 venture to atlinn that not even 
German ingenuity can bring any •fresh charge against their credibility, 
that every conceivable opening for attack has already been seized. The 
method which 1 shall adopt may be tedious: but it is the only one 
which can lead to a final result. It would be useless to select a few 
charges and dismiss the rest, on the ground that the names of their 
authors carried no weight. Hardly one of the assailants of Caesar’s 
veracity has a European or even a national reputation imt their united 
assaults have made an impression. I do not Hatter myself that all my 
conclusions will command general assent : but at all events I shall have 
gone over the whole ground. 4 

Readers who take an interest in the question will of course not rest 
satisfied with merely examining thl charges of untrust worthiness. They 

1 Her. das Deux Mandat, xv., 1858, ]>. 120. 

2 See pp. 1(H)- 72, supra. 

:i If my memory serves me. only lime and Drmnami. 

4 In order that readers may appreciate the nature of the destructive criticism of 
the Commentaries , I Shall even examine certain charges which involve the violation 
of the principle emphasised by Professor W. M. Ramsay ( Has Christ horn at Beth * 
lehem ? 1898, p. 209), — “t]^at no conjecture which is not founded on clear evidence 
has any right even to be propounded, if it contradicts the direct statement of an 
ancient authority.” 

N 
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will read Caesar’s Commentaries and his letters for themselves, read the 
letters that Cicero wrote to and about him, and form at first hand an 
opinion of the character of the man. They will of course discriminate 
between the narrative which he composed from personal knowledge and 
those chapters which were based upon the reports of his marshals. But 
their judgement will be liable to error unless they have some knowledge 
of the operations of war. Not even a trained historian, unless 1ns is also 
a soldier, or unless his training has included diligent study of military 
history, fortified by intimate converse with military men, can appreciate, 
unaided, the military sections of Caesar’s narrative. 1 

The charge* which have been brought against Caesar’s good faith 
might be grouped in two classes, according to the motives which his 
accusers impute to him. These motives are, first, the desire to put the 
best construction upon unconstitutional or unrighteous acts, and secondly, 
the desire to' magnify his own exploits, to take to himself the credit of 
the exploits of his lieutenants, and to conceal everything that might have 
injuriously alfected his reputation as a general. But it. will be con- 
venient, for leasons which will afterwards commend themselves to the 
reader, to examine in separate clashes certain charges which have been 
brought by Herr Max Eichheim, by a writer who has adopted the «o/»- 
de-yuerre of “An Ex Light Dragoon,” and by General AVarmry. 


The assailants of Caesar’s credibility, for the most part, attach a 
high value to the authority of Plutarch, Appian, Flurus, Orosius, 
Eutropius, and above all Dion Cass in-, whenever they differ from 
or supplement Caesar. Their theory is that these later writers used 
other sources of information besides the Cow tnent<trie<. About the first 
five there is very little to be said. Anybody who prefers the authority 
of Plutarch to that of Caesar must be so ei editions or so wrong-headed 
that it would be useless to argue with him. Plutarch is a delightful 
writer, who is read not because lie was a critical historian, but because 
he is readable. But, like some other readable biographers, ho was a 
romancer ; and, as F. Eyseenhardt,- one of Caesar’s sternest critics, 
admits, his Lives abound with monstrous blunders. 

Floras dismissed the whole Gallic war in a single rhetorical chapter 
filling about two pages octavo ; and the value of that scrap may he 
ganged from the fact that he confounded Gergovia with Alesiaz* 

The epitome of Appian’s narrative of the Gallic war 4 is shorter even 
than that of Floras ; and although it is not so pretentious, it is a 
wretched blundering piece of work. For example, Appian says that 
the Nervii were descended from the Oimbri and Teutoni ; that Caesar 
defeated the Allobroges ; and that the Sugainbri with 500 routed 

1 Tf you read the Omnuuntariex on the (.Writ War, you etimot do better than 
read along with tln-m Colonel Stoflcl’s Ifistoire <fe Jules Vimr, — Guerre, r\mle. 

2 Neite, Jahrbvcher far l J h lojo/jn\ etc., lxxxv., 1862,j»p. 7*50-61. 

3 Mpitouia (ed. C. Halm), i. 45 (iii. 10). * 

4 De rebus gallic is, ed. Didot, 18-10, i. 2-5. 
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Caesar’s 5000 Gallic troopers. It is unnecessary to tell readers of the 
Commentaries how the first and the third of these blunders arose : but 
the second seems inexplicable. The point on which Appian’s authority 
has been appealed against Caesar will be noticed in its proper place ; 
but, having regard to his monstrous blunders, 1 cannot regard him as an 
authority at all. 

Orosius was a Spanish presbyter of the fifth century, who compiled 
a history of the world from the creation, in defence of Christianity. 
That part of it which deals with the Gallic war is contained in the 
seventh and the four following clia] iters of the Sixth Book. In this 
small space Orosius makes several gross blunders. Immediately after 
reproducing from the Commentaries the list of the Belgic contingents 
which Caesar encountered in 57 n.c., he says that they emerged from 
ambush in a wood and threw Caesar’s army into confusion, but were 
subsequently defeated and all but annihilated. 1 Here l*e is evidently 
confounding the entire Belgic host with the Nervii. 2 Speaking of the 
leaders of the Veneti, he says, with a Eroudian embellishment, that 
Caesar turturot them to death. 3 Caesar’s object, he says, in crossing the 
Rhine was to relieve the Sugambri, — tlie very people whom he marched 
to attack, — from blockade. 4 Lastly, he confounds Cenabum with 
Avaricum. 5 Blit Orosius is not an irritating liar like Dion Cassius. 
Excepting that one little tlourDh about the Veneti, lie does not try to 
dress up fiid embellish Caesar’s narrative. In general, he follows the 
Commentaries closely enough ; and there is only one passage in which I 
can discover any trace of his having consulted an authority who differed 
from or attempted to correct Caesar. This passage, which deals with 
the numbers of the II el vet ii, will be referred to later on. 

Eutropius’s account of the Gallic war is comprised in one paragraph, — 
seventeen lines m Teubner’s edition, 188*3, — of his epitome of Roman 
history ( Breviariurn llist. Rom., vi. 17 [14]). As a specimen of his 
accuracy, I will quote one sentence (“ Caesar attacked the Germans on 
the further side of the Rhine, and defeated them in a series of bloody 
battles”), — Germanos trans Rhenum aggress us immanissimis p roe His vicit. 
Caesar himself never claimed tojiave defeated the Transrhenane Germans 
at all. 6 

Dion Cassius was rated at his true value by George Long. 7 He was 
nearly as great a romancer, in his way, as Plutarch : but his way was 
dull. Whether he used other authorities besides Caesar for his narrative 
of the Gallic war, we shall never know : but at all events Caesar -was 
his chief authority. In following him he gave as free play to his 

1 His repeute silva erumpentibus, exercitus Caesaris perturbatus atque in fagam 
actus, plurimis suorum amissis, tandem liortatu ducis restitit, victore&que aggressus 
usque ad internecionein paene delevit, vi. 7, § 1(5. 

a See B. G ii. 19*28. 

l) Cunctis principibus per tonne nta inter fectis, vi. 8, § 17. 

4 vi. 9, § 1. • 

5 vi. 11, §§ 3-4. 

0 Eutropius also inaccurately says, Decreta estei Gallia et IUyriaun cum legions 
bus decern. See p. 561 . 

7 Caesar , p. xi. n. 5. 
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imagination as Mr. Froude, but with this difference : Mr. Froude’s was 
the imagination of an artist, who had a sense for the fitness of things, 
Dion’s of a tasteless newspaper reporter : Dion wrote bad Greek, and 
Mr. Froude wrote good English. As I shall often have occasion in 
this book to examine Dion’s statements, 1 shall give a few specimens of 
his work. First, instead of summarising or reproducing the vigorous 
little speech with which Caesar 1 * 3 quieted the panic that seized his 
army before their campaign against Ariovistus, Dion puts into Caesar’s 
mouth a sermon which tills eleven chapters of liis book,- which would 
have had no effect in reassuring his hearers, and which Long aptly 
characterised as “a rambling and unmeaning piece of fustian, worthy of 
Dion’s age.” It is quite certain that none of Caesar’s hearers took down 
a report of his speech at this length ; and it is therefore clear that Dion 
invented the whole thing. Secondly, l)ion, describing the attack which 
Viridovix made upon the camp of Sabinas, says that the Gauls “took 
firewood and other wood, some on their shoulders, and some dragging 
'it) after them, in order to burn the Unmans." 4 * * 7 * * * * Caesar says simply 
that the Gauls “collected faggots and brushwood in order to till up the 
Homan trenches.” 0 Thirdly. Dion, by wav of embellishing his account 
of Caesar’s campaign against the Monni, says that there were “great 
mountains” 0 in tlieir country, — that is, great mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Calais ! Fourthly, whereas Caesar ' tells us that 
Sabinus and Cotta quitted Aduatuea at dawn, l)ion h changes itlawn into 
evening. Fifthly, Dion says that when Caesar heard the news of the 
fate of Sabinus and Cotta, he was on his way to Italy. y But Caesar’s 
narrative 30 shows that he was at Amiens (Samarobrivaj ; and Dion’s 
blunder was evidently the outcome of a vague reminiscence of the words 
which Caesar puts into the mouth of Sabinu* “ Mj belief is that 
Caesar has started for Italy” (Caemrem arbitral/ j/rofntnm in Italia m ). J1 
Sixthly, Dion says that Caesar eroded the Allier f El aver; on rafts; 12 
whereas we know that he crossed by a bridge, which he had repaired. 13 
These instances, — and the list might he considerably extended, — are 
sufficient to justify the opinion which I have expressed of Dion’s work. 
Of the value of the remainder of his history 1 know nothing : but 
his account of the Gallic war would hardly be worth reading even 
if the (Jommoit'irks were lost. A dull accurate historian and an 
interesting inaccurate historian both have their uses : but a dull liar 
is a public enemy. 14 

I JL G.. i. 40. ‘ Hi fit. Ram., xxxviii. 3*5-40. 3 Cursor, p. 85. 

4 <pp vyaua Kai £u\a ra ft‘v dpdpevoi, rd i<f><\Kbu*voL, ws kuI KaraTrptfffOurfs 
avrovs . . . rrpoai.iaXop, xxxix. 15, $ 4. See Long's Caesar, p. 105, 

3 Surmentis virgulti.sque collects, quibns fossas Komanorum eoiopleant. B. G., 

iii. 18, § 8. 

6 €7T “yap 6 Ka taap Kai is a era ra ftfrr) rrjv v\r)p rifiuatp npax^pvaac 

jiireiircov bi, bid re rb fiiytOos a vtCjv . . , diraviirTT]. Hist. xxxix. 44, *5 2. 

7 Ii. <7., v. 31, § 6. H Hist. Rom., xl. 6. lb xl. 9, § 1. 

10 B. (*.. v. 46-7. Cl. Louis's Caesar , p. 2G1. 

II B. G., v. 29, § 2. 18 Hist. Horn., xl. 35, § 3. 13 B. G., vii. 35, §§ 5-6. 

14 See, in confirmation of my estimate of Dion, .Heller irf Philologus, xxii., 1865, 

pp. 108-11. 
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To Bum up, it is clear that Plutarch, Appian, Floras, Orosius, 
Eutropius and Dion Cassius followed Caesar, more or less inaccurately, 
as their authority. It is possible that some of them may have referred, 
on certain points \tfiich will be noted in the course of this essay, to 
some other authority or authorities as well. But if they did, there is 
not the slightest reason for preferring those unknown authorities to 
Caesar. To appeal to Orosius or Plutarch against Caesar is much the 
same thing as it would be to appeal against Wellington’s despatches to 
Mr. John Richard Green. 1 If Caesar is to be arraigned for mendacity, 
the appeal must be to internal evidence alone. 2 

v 

The principal accusations which fall within what I have called the 
first group 8 are (1) that Caesar misrepresented the motives which 
prompted the Helvetii to emigrate : (2) that he invented the story of 
the attempt of the Helvetii to cross the Rhone : (3) that, in relating the 
intention of the Helvetii to settle in the country of the Santones, he 
minimised the distance between the frontier of that tribe and the 
frontier of the Tolosates, in order to make the danger to the Province 
appear greater than it really was : (4) that he “ makes no mention of 
the znanifbld provocations which the Helvetii received from Roman 
marauding parties ev«*n in time of peace” : (f>) that he does not think 
it necessary to dwell on the fact that the Romans, in view of the 
Helvetian invasion, had made an alliance with Ariovistus, and thus 
guaranteed to him the tranquil possession of his conquests in Gaul : 
(G) that he concocted a sensational account of the tyranny of Ariovistus : 
(7) that his account of the surrender by the Aduatuci of their fortress 
ami of their subsequent attack on the Roman lines is dishonest : (8) that, 
in describing his negotiations with the Usipetcs and Tencteri, “he tries 
to make the most of a bad case by charging the Germans with every 
perfidy, whereas }\y his own account naive truthfulness is made patent 
enough”: (9) that he invented # the story of the attack of the Usipetes 
and Tencteri on his Gallic cavalry: (10) that he misrepresented his 
reasons for having invaded Britain: (11) that “when we see that no 
hint is given in the history of the fate reserved for the gallant Ver- 
cingetorix on the day of Caesars triumph ... we feel an apprehension 
that the great conqueror’s daily life in Gaul would have supplied many 
exceptions to the ‘ dementia ’ of^ which he so often speaks as marking 
his own conduct”; and (12) that “the whole drift of his own report 
is that he was continually forced to enter upon new enterprises and 
campaigns against his own wish and expectation.” 

1. H. Rauchenstein affirms that Caesar's account of the causes of the 
Helvetian emigjption di tiers from the accounts of Dion Cassius, FI or us 

1 See tren. J. F. Maurice’s IFtir, 1891, p, 93. 

2 I am not speaking here of the Commentaries on the Civil liar, from which we 
can appeal, on certain points, to* Cicero’s Letters. 

3 See p. 178, supra. 
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and the epitomator of Livy ; and he insists that Dion’s account is much 
more natural and credible than Caesar’s. 1 Caesar says that the Helvetii 
emigrated because they were persuaded by Orgetorix that they could 
make themselves masters of Gaul ; because, owing fo the barriers with 
which nature had hemmed in their country, they were prevented from 
wandering as far as they wished and found it difficult to attack their 
neighbours ; and because they deemed their territory too small for a 
people of their numbers and military renown.* Dion Cassius 3 merely 
says that they emigrated because their country was not large enough 
1'or their numerous population ; and Florus 4 and the epitomator of 
Livy 5 say much the same. Upon which Rauchenstein, remarking that 
Caesar alone speaks of the aggressiveness of the Helvetii, concludes that 
he invented this trait in order to justify his own campaign. But has 
Rauchenstein considered the scale on which Dion Cassius, Florus and 
the epitomatoi* wrote ? Dion wrote much less tersely than Caesar ; but 
he necessarily compressed his narrative of the Gallic war into a much 
smaller compass than that of the Comm >'ti tariff, Florus and the epito- 
mator were still more concise. Besides, Caesar had no need to tell lies 
in order to justify his conduct. In the eyes of bis countrymen the 
fact that the Helvetii had invaded Gaul was a sufficient reason for his 
driving them out of it. 

J. G. Cuno, who believes that the reasons which Caesar Assigns for 
the Helvetian emigration are inadequate, asks how it is that the Helvetii 
do not appear to have “ com** to an understanding with the Romans 
. . . who w r ere their natural allies against the Germans.” lie believes 
that they had done so, but that Caesar did not care to mention the fact, 
for fear of representing himself as a treacherous aggressor. w Had 
Caesar,” he asks, “ given them a promise of territory in central Gaul, 
where, thanks to the previous ravages of the Cimbri and Teutoni, there 
must have been a space much more thinly peopled l V{) 

These suggestions are purely gratuitous. Whether the Helvetii 
were or were not the natural allies of t lie Romans, the Romans did not 
regard them as such : on the contrary, their movements had, for some 
time before Caesar opened his campaign, given rise to anxiety in Rome. 7 
If Caesar promised them territory in Gaul, he can only have done so 
in order to lure them on to their doom ; whereas he did his best to 
prevent them from setting foot in Gaul. That they began their emigra- 
tion earlier than he expected, is proved by the fact that, when he first 
marched to encounter them, he only h%d one legion ready to take the 
field and 'was obliged to return to Italy for reinforcements^ If the 
Helvetii were the natural allies of the Romans, why did Caesar attack 

1 Die Feldzug Cdsars yeyeti die JIdvctier , 1882, pp. 39-40. 

• a B. G. f i. 2, 3, § 1. :i /fid. Horn ., xxxviii. 31, § 2. 

4 Epitoma, i. 4f> (in. 10). 8 eh. 103. • 

6 Vorgeschichte Boms , 1878, i. 26. 

7 “Helvetii,” writes Cicero [Ad Att i. 19, § 2) in 60 “sine dubio sunt in 
amis excursionesque in provinciam faeiunt.” 

8 B. Q„ i. 7*10. 
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them 1 Simply because their alliance was not worth having at the 
price of his allowing them to settle in Gaul. If they were to be allies, 
their alliance would only be useful so long as they remained in their 
own country as a l^rrier against German invasion ; and, as we may 
gather from B. G.> i. 31, § 14, their principal motive for emigrating was 
to escape the incursions of the Germans. 

2. Caesar tells us that the date fixed for the muster of the Helvetii 
on the right bank of the Rhone was the 28th of March, 58 B.C., according 
to the un reformed calendar. When he reached the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, Helvetian envoys came to him and asked him to allow the host 
to inarch through the Province. Wishing to gain time, he told them 
that he would take a few days to consider their request, and would give 
them an answer on the 13th of April. Meanwhile he constructed 
entrenchments along the left bank of the Rhone between Geneva and 
the Pas dc P Eel use. On the 13th of April the envoys returned ; and he 
told them that he could not allow the host to pass through the Province. 1 

Now, observes Rauchenstein, according to Caesar’s narrative, the 
Helvetii were fools. They must have seen Caesar’s entrenchments in 
process of construction. Yet they were so simple as to wait patiently 
for the date which he had fixed. He lies when he says that they tried 
to storm his entrenchments. Dion Cassius does not mention anything 
of the kind ; and the Helvetii would not have needlessly exasperated 
the Romans and endangered the success of their enterprise by defying 
Caesar. The truth is that he invented the story of their attempt to cross 
the Rhone in order to excuse himself for having afterwards attacked them.- 
I reply that, on Rauchenstein’s theory, Caesar was a fool ; and, 
whether he was a knave or not, lie was assuredly no fool. He did not 
construct his lines in order to anni»e himself. He would not have con- 
structed them unless he had had good reason to believe that he could 
either do so unobserved or in spite of detection, and good reason to fear 
that otherwise the Helvetii might succeed in forcing a passage. Napoleon 
III. has shown that the lines could have been made in two or three 
days. Rauchenstein assumes that the Helvetii assembled on the 28th 
of March, — the date which tln^ir leaders had fixed. But this is not 
proved : nor is it proved that, even if they did, they were aware that 
the lines were in process of construction ; for, as Colonel Stotlel has 
shown, 3 the banks of the Rhone, in the first nine miles 4 of its course 
below Geneva, were so steep that no lines were there required. Dion 
Cassius does not, it is true, expressly say that the Helvetii attacked the 
lines: but his narrative 5 implies either that they did attack them or 
that they did not know of their existence until they saw them with 
their own eyes ; and either alternative is fatal to Bauchensteiirs theory. 
If the Helvetii had shrunk from offending the Romans, they would not 
have emigrated at all ; and, as 1 have already shown, it was quite 

• 1 ft. a., i. 6, § 4, 7. 8$ 3-6, S, §8 1-3. 

2 l)ic Fcldzvg Omars gegen die Helretier, pp. 51-4. 

:t Napoleon yi., I fist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 49-53, note. 

4 1 4 kilmtietres, or S£ miles nearly. 

R Hist. Horn xxxviii. 32, § 1 . 
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unnecessary for Caesar to resort to fiction in order to justify his attack 
upon them. 

Caesar’s account of the construction of his line^on the Rhone and of 
the attempt of the Helvetii to force them, the substance of which I have 
given on page 27, is contained in B. G., i. 8. In Allen and Greenough’s 
Gallic War (pp. xxvii.-xxix.), which appeared in 1886, there is a note, 
the aim of which is to prove that the alleged lines were never constructed 
at all, and that Caesar’s account is a fiction. The gist of the writer’s 
argument is that in the summer of 1881 he spent a few days at Geneva ; 
that he examined the course of the Rhone for 5 miles below Geneva ; 
that he came to the conclusion that it would have been impossible for 
the Helvetii to cross the river at any point in this part of its course ; 
that the alleged lines would therefore have been superfluous ; that 
Napoleon’s alleged discovery of traces of them is a delusion ; and that 
accordingly Caesar’s account of their construction, as well as of the 
efforts which the Helvetii made to storm them, is untrue. 

The editor might have spent that afternoon at Geneva more profitably ; 
for he has added nothing to what Napoleon had said already, except the 
inference that Caesar was a liar. Napoleon, or rather Colonel Stofiel, 
through the medium of Napoleon, had already told us that for f> miles 
and more below Geneva the Helvetii could not have crossed the Rhone. 
But Napoleon does not leap to the conclusion that Cae?ar 4 was a liar. 
He simply infers from Colonel Stoffel’s report that, when Caesar wrote 
that he had made a line of entrenchments along the Rhone from the 
lake of Geneva to the Jura, he used a loose expression, the purport of 
which was that he had fortified those parts of the left bank where it 
would have been possible for the Helvetii to land. Dion Cassius is 
certainly not generally an authority for the interpretation of Caesar : 
but he evidently understood the description of the entrenchments in thiB 
sense ; for he says that Caesar fortified the most important points. 1 
“As to the remaining dozen or fifteen miles,” says the editor, “of course 
I do not pretend to say.” Is not this delicious % He wastes a fine 
afternoon in laboriously examining the five miles which, as Colonel 
Stoffel had told him, it was useless to examine ; and “ the remaining 
dozen or fifteen miles ” he airily dismisses. At the end of liis note he 
admits that “ there may have been fortified spots here ami there along 
the bank, as the French engineers assert, — probably for x>urposes of 
observation, not defence.” For the purpose of observing, — what ? 
What would have been the use of fortifying a series of posts for the mere 
purpose of “ observing,” — that is to say, staring at an enemy who had 
no intention of attacking them 1 

Caesar’s statement that the Rhone was fordable in some places 2 
(between the Lake of Geneva and the Pas de l’&cluse) has also been 
•challenged by other commentators. There is no ground for this scepti- 
cism. 3 As Napoleon says, “ The bed of the Rhone has changed at several 

1 Hist. Rom. t xxxviii. 31, § 4. * 2 B. V?., i. 6, § 2, 8, § 4. 

3 Bee Long’s Caesar , p. 47. 
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paints since the time of Caesar : at present, according to the report of 
those who live on its banks, there are no fords except between Russin 
on the right bank and the mill of Vert on the left bank.” 1 If Caesar 
had had to tell the |ame story not of the Rhone, but of the Loire, a 
hasty commentator, making holiday in Touraine, might have fancied 
that he had found him out in a lie, and yet might only have succeeded 
in making himself ridiculous. I have stood on the stone bridge over 
the Loire at Tours, and watched the waters below rushing and swirling 
in full flood through the arches, like a huge mill-race. I remember 
standing evening after evening on the same bridge in the intensely hot 
summer of 1876, when a thin, clear, narrow stream was threading its 
way through the central channel of the bed ; and once I saw a donkey 
lying on its back basking in the sun, fully 60 yards from the right 
bank ; and it might have walked out as far again without whetting its 
hoofs. Again, M. A. Olleris remarks that the Allier, whidi, in Caesar^ 
time, w r as not fordahle in the summer, is now, during the greater part 
of the year, forded by herdsmen with their flocks. 2 Caesar made mis- 
takes no doubt, like every one else : but he was not demented ; and no 
one in his senses, even if he had been absolutely unscrupulous and 
absolutely careless of his literary reputation, would have ventured to 
tell such colossal falsehoods, even for “ political effect.” And for what 
political effect? What purpose, political or non-political, what conceiv- 
able purpcSe, except to gratify an insane whim, and see hour much the 
Roman public would swallow, could have been served by saying that 
entrenchments had been thrown up along the banks of the Rhone, to 
prevent a horde of invaders from crossing ; that the invaders had tried 
to cross and been repulsed, — if the statement had been false ? Lies 
which are certain to be exposed on the instant, are not the form of 
untruth to which a great statesman is tempted, even w T hen he is writing 
a self-justificatory memoir. 3 

3. With regard to the third charge, what Caesar wrote w T as, Caesari 
renuntiatur , Helvetiis esse in animo , per agrum Sequanonim ct Aediiornm 
iter in Santonnm fines facere , qui non longe a Tolomtium finibus absunt , 
quae civitas est in provincia . Id $i fi^eret, intellegebat nmgno cum penculo 
provinc.iae futurum , ut homines hcllicosos, populi llmuani in i videos, locn 
patentibus maxivneque frumentariis jinithnos haberet (“ Caesar w r as informed 

1 IJist. dc Jules Cesar, ii. 47, n. 1. 

2 Kxamen des diverses opinions finises sur le siege de Gergmda , 1861, p. 4. 

8 Replying by anticipation to th* objection that Caesar would not have been so 
foolish as to tell lies which could have been exposed, Schneider says (Wachler’s 
Philomathie von Freundcn der Wissen&chaft und Kunst, Band i., 1818, pp. 186-8), 

“ The very audacity which represents the contrary of well-known facts, without 
proof and in disregard of contradiction, and the contemptuous spirit which . . . 
appears sometimes as irony, sometimes as satire, are closely related phases of one 
and the same mind.” Whereupon he proceeds to give instances of Caesar’s irony 
and, as he calls it, cynical frankness. I have myself noticed the frankness (call it » 
cynical or huraorou*) with which Caesar sometimes makes out a good case for his 
enemies : but I cannot see the connexion between this trait and the 1 ‘audacity” 
(which I should call insanity) that would lead a statesman whose name was on 
everybody’s lips, to tell lies, without any object, that were sure to be promptly 
exposed. 
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that the Helvetii intended to march through the territory of the Sequani 
and the Aedui, and make for the country of the Santones, which is at 
no great distance from that of the Tolosates, The lastrnamed state is 
in the Province. He saw that, if this purpose* were carried out, it 
would he very dangerous to the Province to have a warlike people, 
hostile to the Romans, in the near neighbourhood of its rich exposed 
cornfields ”). x “ Non huge , indeed ! ” says Professor Sillier. “ About 

200 miles.” 12 The map shows that the distance from the nearest frontier 
of the Santones to Tolosa (Toulouse) is 210 kilometres, or 130 miles. y 
But let that pass. The point is that, as Long says, 1 * * 4 * * “ there is no 
obstacle to an army marching from Saintes to Toulouse ; the road is 
open ; and the Helvetii would have been dangerous neighbours to the 
Provincia, if they had planted themselves on the lower Garonne.” The 
Gauls had, for centuries, been the dreaded enemies of Rome. To say 
nothing of the probability that Caesar may have been misinformed as 
to the distance in querdion, the Senate had just done its best, by diplo- 
matic means, to compass the exclusion of the Helvetii, the most formid- 
able of the Celtican Gauls, from Transalpine Gaul/’ Can any one 
honestly argue, on the bare evidence of the words non longr, that Caesar 
was so afraid lest public opinion at Rome should condemn him for 
immorality or for unconstitutional action, if lie re] celled the invasion of 
these dreaded Helvetii, that he thought it necessary to tell a lie iri 
order to smooth over his iniquity V Had lie not already as good as told 
his readers that he did not intend to let the Helvetii settle in Gaul at 
all But to refute so absurd a charge as this is almost to insult, the 
reader’s understanding. 

4. Why should Caesar have mentioned “the manifold provocations 
which the Helvetii received from Roman marauding parties even in 
time of peace”? 7 What had he to do with those “provocations”? 
He did not profess to be a philosophical historian, but a writer of 
military memoirs. His business was simply to tell why and how he 
had driven the Helvetii out of Gaul. Will any one argue that, because 
the Helvetii had received provocations from the Romans, therefore 
Caesar was to commit political suicide and allow the Helvetii to en- 
danger the tranquillity of Rome by settling in Gaul ? And if not, why 
should he have encumbered his pages with irrelevant disquisitions on 
the past misdeeds of his countrymen ? 

5. Why should Caesar have “dwelt on the fact that the Romans 
had made an alliance with Ariovistus ” * unless lie regarded that fact as 
binding him to leave Ariovistus at liberty to push his conquests in Gaul 
at the expense of Rome ? 

1 Ti. O ., i. 10, §§ 1, 2. 

* i Jlassiml Review, April, 1890, p. 154, 

» 8 See Desjardins, (jeogr. de la (Joule row., ii. 603, n. 2, and Napoleon, Hut, de 

Jules Cesar, ii. 55, n. 3. « 

4 Caesar , p. 49. s Cicero, Ad Att i. 19, § 2. 

6 Negat se more et example populi Romani posse iter ulli per provinciam dare, 

et si vim facere conentur proliibiturum ostendit. * A. G., n 8, | 3. 

7 C. E. Moberly’s Caesar, 1884, p. x. 8 lh. 
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6. H. Baumann remarks that Caesar’s account of the negotiations of 
Orgetorix with the Sequanian chief, Casticus, and the Aeduan, Dum- 
norix ; his statement that the Sequani were in a position to grant a 
safe-conduct to the Helvetii ; and his statement that Dumnorix hoped, 
in case the Helvetii defeated Caesar, to acquire sovereignty over the 
Aedui, prove that, in the early part of 58 B.c., both the Aedui and the 
Sequani were politically independent. But, continues Baumann, the 
reader of the First Commentary, after coming to this conclusion, learns 
with astonishment that Ariovistus was virtually master of Gaul, and 
had made himself feared and detested by his tyranny. How then could 
the Sequani have been in a position to grant a safe-conduct to the 
Helvetii ? Many other considerations, Baumann adds, throw' doubt 
upon the trustworthiness of this part of Caesar’s narrative. If the 
Helvetii had ravaged Aeduan territory, the Aedui would surely have 
appealed for aid against the Helvetii not to Caesar, but to Ariovistus. 
With what truth could Caesar make Dumnorix say that the Aedui 
would prefer the rule of the Helvetii to the rule of the Romans, — as if 
forsooth the Helvetii, even if they had beaten Caesar, could have 
ousted Ariovistus from his supremacy ? Or how could Dumnorix 
entertain any hopes of acquiring sovereignty over the Aedui, when the 
Aedui w’ere already subject to Ariovistus ? Finally, liow r can we believe 
that Ariovistus would have looked quietly on while the Aedui were 
supplying Caesar with cavalry and corn ? Baumann concludes that 
both the Aedui and the Sequani probably did retain a large share of 
political independence, in spite of the overlordship of Ariovistus ; and 
that Caesar’s account of his interview with the Gallic deputies and of 
the tyranny to which the Gauls were subjected was a piece of inflated 
rhetoric intended to justify his campaign against Ariovistus. But 
Baumann winds up his argument with a curious admission. After the 
Gallic war, he says, when Caesar had covered himself with glory, he 
had no need to resort to any misrepresentation in order to justify his 
aggression ; for his countrymen were habitually unscrupulous in dealing 
with foreigners, and hated and feared the natives of the north. How 
then does Baumann contrive tq maintain his charges V Simply by 
suggesting that Caesar w r rote and published his First Commentary im- 
mediately after his first campaign, in order to counteract the rumour, 
w'hich Baumann assumes to have gained currency in Rome, that he had 
undertaken a dangerous war from motives of ambition. 1 

Now to begin v r ith, it must be borne in mind that Caesar does not 
guarantee the accuracy of the statements which Divitiacus made to him 
about Ariovistus. He merely reports what Divitiacus said, adding as 
a comment the general statement that Ariovistus was behaving with 
intolerable arrogance ; 2 and nothing is more probable than that Divi- 
tiacus, who was certainly anxious to secure Caesar’s aid against the 
Germans, should Jiave exaggerated the tyranny of Ariovistus. Now 

1 liber das erste Bucli der Comm. Ciisars zum gall. Kriege ( Elf ter Jakresberkht 

iiber das K.K, Franz- Joseph- (/ i/m nasi u m, Wien, 1885, pp. 30-38. 
a, f. 81-2, 33, 8 5. 
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let us see exactly what Divitiacus said. He merely said that Ariovistus, 
as the interested ally of the Sequani, had inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Aedui ; that he had compelled them to give hostages to the 
Sequani ; that he had taken possession of one third and intended to 
take possession of another third of the territory of the Sequani ; that 
he had compelled the “ Galli,” by whom apparently both the Aedui and 
the Sequani were meant, to give him hostages ; that he was master of 
all the strongholds of the Sequani ; that the Sequanian deputies who had 
come to Caesar were dreadfully afraid of Ariovistus ; and that there 
was no doubt but that, if Caesar did not come to the rescue, the Gauls 
would all have to leave their country in order to escape Ariovistus^ 
tyranny . 1 The statement that Ariovistus was master of all the strong- 
holds of the Sequani was, on the face of it, an exaggeration ; for he had 
not seized their principal stronghold, Vesontio (Besan^on) ; and the 
prophecy that all the Gauls would have to emigrate was obviously a 
flourish. But it does not appear, even from Divitiacus's speech, that 
Ariovistus interfered in the internal affairs of either the Aedui or the 
Sequani ; and we may infer from what Caesar makes Ariovistus himself 
say that he did not care wliat they did, provided they paid him tribute 
punctually . 2 Therefore I cannot see that Pivitiucus's statement was 
inconsistent with the fact that the Sequani granted a safe-conduct to 
the Helvetii. There is no proof that the negotiations of Orgetorix 
with Casticus and Dumnorix were known to Ariovistus, or that, if they 
were, he could have punished either the Sequanian or the Aeduan 
chief. The Aedui would hardly have appealed for aid against the 
Helvetii to Ariovistus ; for they were probably wise enough to see that 
Caesar was the rising star. Dumnorix might well hope that, if the 
Helvetii defeated Caesar, he would be able, in alliance with the Helvetii, 
who were more numerous than the Germans," to defy Ariovistus ; and, 
for the same reason, he might reasonably hope to acquire sovereignty 
over his own tribe. Moreover, it would make no difference to Ariovistus 
whether Dumnorix or Divitiacus controlled the fortunes of the Aedui, 
provided he could enforce the payment of his tribute. Finally, the 
Aedui did not supply Caesar with corn ; 4 and it is absurd to suppose 
that Ariovistus was then strong enough to resent actively their supply- 
ing Caesar with cavalry. In order to do so, he would have been obliged 
to march out of his own territory into the basin of the Saone, and 
attack Caesar's powerful force ! 

To sum up. The essential part, at any Tate, of the speech which 
Caesar puts into the mouth of Divitiacus is undoubtedly true. The 
Aedui and the Sequani were so far inconvenienced by the presence of 
Ariovistus in Gaul that they were anxious to secure the aid of Caesar 
against him. Indeed it is obvious that, if Caesar could not have counted 
upon their support, he would not have ventured, at that early stage of 
his career in Gaul, to undertake a campaign against Ariovistus. On 
the other hand, the story which Divitiacus told to Caesar, if Caesar has 


1 /i. 6/., i. 31. 

8 lb 29, §§ 2-3, 31, § 5. 


*"76., 36, § 6. 

4 /6., 16, m 1-6, 23, § 1. 
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reported it correctly, was undoubtedly an exaggeration. It may be 
that Caesar was so anxious to impress upon his readers the necessity 
of the campaign which he had undertaken that he embellished the 
speech of Bivitiacus* But such an assumption is not necessary. 1 * 
Baumann has offered a conclusive refutation of his own charge. The 
necessity for curbing the ambition of Ariovistus was, from a Roman 
point of view, self-evident ; and no fiction was required to make 
Romans realise it. They ‘must have become strangely scrupulous if 
Caesar felt any anxiety about their verdict. 

7. The next charge, coming, as it does, from an historian of repute, 
furnishes one of the most amazing instances that I know of the perverted 
ingenuity that delights to exercise itself in inventing instances of clumsy 
dishonesty and attributing them to Caesar. This time it is Professor 
Ihne who lias discovered the mare’s nest.- The version of the surrender 
of the Aduatuci which he proposes to substitute for Caesar’s 3 is as 
follows: “The Aduatuci gave themselves up and their weapons ; but 
when they remarked that preparations had been made to sell them as 
slaves, they sought to escape. They were driven back, and were then 
compelled to submit to the fate which they had hoped to escape. 
Caesar, who wished to reward his soldiers fur their efforts, and who 
found little other booty for them, had previously determined to sell 
the prisoners, and, in order to jurdify himself, invented the pretext of 
the nocturiHd treacherous attack.” Well may one of lime’s German 
reviewers remark, “The confidence with which Ihne makes use of 
absolutely groundless assumptions in urder to convict Caesar of false- 
hood is truly astonishing.” 4 As the reviewer goes on to say, “The 
change of mind on the part of the Aduatuci is not surprising, and has 
often happened in war.” lie might have added that, if Caesar “had 
previously determined to sell the prisoners, and had allowed them to 
find out his intention, he would not have been such a fool as to with- 

1 In support of the theory that Caesar exaggerated the tyranny with which 
Ariovistus had treated the Aedui and the Sequani, M. P. L. Lemiere averts (Etudes 
svr les (kites dies Uauhus, 1881, p. 549) that Ariovistus had not resented the 
mission of Bivitiacus to l&ome. Caesa^ offers, in Y>. (*. i. 33, 2-5, a sound justifi- 

cation of his conduct, which did not require to he fortified by any t xaggeration. He 
could not suffer Ariovistus to oppress the Aedui, those old allies of Rome ; and he 
was bound to prevent Ariovistus from following the example of the C'imbri and 
Teuton i and invading the Province and Italy. M. Lemiere would hardly deny 
that Ariovistus had, at all events, defeated the Aedui and the Sequani, and com- 
pelled them to give hostages. The only exaggeration, then, besides that which I 
have mentioned in the text, of which Caesar or the Gallic envoys cau have been 
guilty was the’ statement that AriovisHis had maltreated some of the hostages. 
What could be more likely ? Moreover, if the complaints of the Gallic envoys 
were well founded, it should seem that Ariovistus had resented the mission of 
Bivitiacus. 

There is a significant reference in the History of Tacitus (iv. 73) to the deep 
impression which had been made upon the Romans by the incursion of Ariovistus : 
— Nec idea Rhenum 4nsediimcs t ut Italiam tucremur ; $ed we quis alius Ari&vistus 
regno G alii arum potirctur . 

8 Rdmische Gcschichtc, \;i. 415, n. 2. 

8 H G.y ii. 31-3. 

4 Jahresberichte d. philol. Vercins, xiv., 1888, pp. 340-41. 
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draw his troops from the town ; that, if he had been ashamed of his 
intention, he need not have mentioned the sale at all ; and that, how- 
ever great a liar he may have been, he would, being a man of sense, 
have lied artistically, instead of inventing a monstrous tale which was 
sure to be detected immediately after the publication of his book. 
Finally, Ihne charges Caesar not only with the clumsiest falsehood but 
also with the most infamous breach of faith ; and, even if he had had 
no sense of honour, the motive of self-interest would have prevented 
him from committing a crime which would have ruined his reputation 
in Gaul as well as in Italy, and would have driven his Gallic allies 
into the arms of his enemies. 

8. Caesar does not charge the Usipetes and Tencteri with “every 
perfidy.” 1 The only perfidy with which he charges them is that of 
having attacked his cavalry during the truce which he granted them. 2 
It is true tlftit he states his belief that they tried, by diplomatic pretexts, 
to gain time for the return of their cavalry : 3 but, being a man of the 
world, not a doctrinaire, lie does not stigmatise this as perfidy, he only 
mentions it as a reason for his having declined to grant their requests. 
Whether he had “a bad case” or not, is irrelevant to the present 
discussion : but, assuming that his robust conscience was ill at ease, I 
do not believe that it ever occurred to him to gloze over his misdeeds ; 
for if so, why did he make the following almost brutally candid 
avowal : — “ reliqua multitude) puerorum mulierumque (narfl cum omni- 
bus suis domo excesserant Rhenumque trail sierant) passim fugere 
coepit ; ad quos consectandos Caesar equitatnm misit . 4 (“The rest, a 
multitude of women and children . . . fled in all directions ; and 
Caesar sent his cavalry to hunt them down”) 

9. M. Keelhoff asserts that Caesar invented the story of the treacher- 
ous attack of the Usipetes and Tencteri on his Gallic cavalry, in order 
to excuse himself for having arrested the deputies who came to apologise 
for that attack. The Germans, says M. Keelhoff, would not have been 
so rash as to attack 5000 men with only 800. And, he adds, if the 
Germans “avaient Fintention d’attaquer immediatement . . . que 
devient alors l’hypoth&se de Cesar . . k savoir que les Germains cher- 
chaient h gagner du temps pour attendre le retour des leurs et commencer 
ensuite les hostility ? . . . Et de quelle utility pouvait etre ce combat ? 
Les Germains pouvaient-ils s’imaginer que tailler en pieces Fa van t- 
garde de C^sar, c^tait de ddbarrasser de FarmcSe romaine? . . . Quel 
aurait pu etre le but des negociations des Germains, si, peu sinc&res dans 
leurs demarches, ils avaient eu Fintention d’attaquer immediatement les 
Remains meme dans les conditions aussi defavorables ? Et si le combat 
eftt 4t6 livre, pourrait-on admettre que les d6put£s Germains fussent 

1 See Classical Review, May, 1890, p. 199. 

2 B. G„ iv. 13, § 1. 

3 lb., 11, §4. 

4 lb., 14, § 5. Bresemer ( Vber den Werth und die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Comm. 
Caesar’s, 1855, pp. 11-16) observes that Caesar's narrative is confirmed by the 
other historians : but that proves nothing, except that “ the other historians ” used 
Caesar as their authority. 
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all^s se mettre le lendemain & la discretion d’un ennemi, outre et de leur 
perfidie et de la defaite subie ? Et Cesar lui-meme, eut-il attendu 
jusqu’au lendemain pour marcher vers eux ? ” 1 

I freely admit ting; Caesar would probably have garbled his narrative, 
as far as he could do so without making himself ridiculous, if he had 
had a solid object to gain. But if he had invented the story of a battle 
which never occurred, he would have made himself ridiculous. And 
he had no object to gain. Before writing the chapter in which he 
described the rout of his cavalry, he had already written a passage 
which, as he must have known, would make it evident to any one who 
was not an absolute simpleton that he intended, by hook or by crook, 
to get the German chiefs, or as many of them as would walk into the 
trap, into his power: — “hue postero die quam frequent isdmi convenient, 
ut de eoruin postulates cognosceret ” 2 (on the morrow they were to come 
to his halting-place in full force , so that lie might take cognisance of 
their requests). The circumstantial account which he gives of the 
death of the Aquitanian chief, Piso, 3 goes to prove that his narrative of 
the rout of his cavalry was true. The German cavalry again and again 
proved themselves superior to the Gallic : they took them, on this occa- 
sion, by surprise ; and therefore I can see nothing improbable in the 
statement that 800 of them should have attacked 5000. If Caesar had 
intended to lie, surely he could have protected himself from any cavil 
on this sc<?te by substituting for 800 some higher number. The German 
deputies were excessively foolish to go to Caesar in large numbers (fre- 
quentes) : but their object in going was reasonable enough ; they hoped, 
if it were possible, by excusing themselves to avert his wrath. Caesar 
would have been a fool if he had marched against the Germans immedi- 
ately after the rout of his cavalry ; for he knew that, if he waited a 
little, their chiefs might put themselves in his power. The rest of M. 
KeelhofFs arguments will deceive nobody who remembers that barbarians 
often act on impulse, and that the attack of the German cavalry was very 
likely, as their chiefs pleaded, unauthorised. 

1 0. Ikne believes that Caesar lied in stating as one of his reasons for 
invading Britain that the Britops had aided the Gauls to resist him. 
No details, he argues, of such aid are given by Caesar. He tells us that 
the Yeneti asked the Britons for aid, but not that they gave it. 4 

This is as gratuitous as Ihne’s other charges. Why should Caesar 
have encumbered his pages with irrelevant details ? He says distinctly 
that the Yeneti obtained aid from Britain. What else is the meaning 
of this, — “auxilia ex Britannia^ quae contra eas regiones posita est, 
(Yeneti) arcessunt” ? 5 And what is there incredible in the statement 
that the Britons aided the Gauls ? 

11. Why, in the name of common sense, should Caesar have given 
us any hint “ of the fate which was reserved for the gallant Yercinge- 

1 Rev. de ViiwtPitction publique en Belgique , xxxiii., 1890, pp. 289-90. 

2 B. a iv. 11, § 5. 3 ft., 12, §§’ 3-6. 

4 R0m. Gcsch. , vi. 42§, n. 1. 

B B. (?., iii. 9, § 10. Sue Mewsel's Lex . Gaes.^ i. 299-300, and Forcellini, Totius 
latimtatis Lexicon^ 1858, i. 363. 
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torix ” % 1 To do so would have been utterly irrelevant to the purpose of 
his narrative ; nor is there a tittle of evidence to show that, when he 
wrote, the “ fate ” had occurred to his mind. Very possibly “ the great 
conqueror’s daily life in Gaul would have supplied# many exceptions to 
the dementia of which he so often speaks,” 2 — twice, if one is to be 
accurate and not rhetorical, 8 — or rather many instances of severity. But 
what would his censor have thought of him as a literary artist if he had 
related in detail every punishment which he thought it necessary to 
inflict ? One thing is certain ; and that is that it was not fear of public 
opinion which prevented him from making these disclosures, if there 
were any to make, but only a sense of proportion. He has told us quite 
enough to let us see that he did not believe in the possibility of making 
revolutions with rose-water. What he understood by dementia , is plain 
enough. He allowed free play to his natural instinct for clemency 4 
whenever lie could safely do so : but when it was necessary to make an 
example, he made it with a vengeance. That the man who, in his calm 
way, has told us of the punishment of the 6000 Helvetian fugitives, of 
the execution of the Venetian senate, of the massacre of the Usipetes 
and Tencteri, of the annihilation of the Eburones, of the pitiless repulse 
of the Mandubii, — that he should have concealed from us any rigours 
that would have been w'orth the telling, is an idea too absurd to call for 
refutation. 

12. Finally, w T e are told that “ the whole drift of his own report . . . 
is that he was continually forced to enter upon new enterprises and 
campaigns against his own wish and expectation.” 6 This criticism 
has no point unless it means that “his own report” was so far false, 
and that he hypocritically endeavoured to disguise the fact that his 
purpose from first to last was to conquer Gaul. Whether, when he 
lirst crossed the Alps in the spring of 5$ b.c., he had definitely made up 
his mind to undertake the conquest, we cannot tell. But that, before 
the end of the same year, he saw his way clear to doing so, he has left 
us in no doubt. Has he not told us that he quartered his legions, for 
the winter of 58-57 B.c., at Vesontio (Besan^on), outside the Roman 
Province ? Has he not frankly avowed^ — or rather related as a matter 
of course, — that, in 57 B.c., he sent one of his lieutenants to receive the 
submission of a group of tribes which had offered him no opposition, 
but which, as Gauls, policy required him to subdue ? In B. ii. 34 I 
read, Eodem tempore a P. Crasso, quem cum legione una miserat ad Venetos , 
Unellos , Osismos, Guriosolitas , Esuvios, A tiler cos, Redones , quae sunt 
maritimae civitatcs Oceanumque atting^nt, certior factus est omnes eas 
civitates in dicionem potest ate tuque populi Romani esse redactas (“ At the 
same time he was informed by P. Crassus, whom he had sent with a 
single legion to the territories of the Veneti, Unelli, Osismi, Curiosolites, 
Esuvii, Aulerci and Redones, maritime peoples, whose country reaches 

1 See C. E. Mobcrly’s Caesar , p. xi. *# 2 lb . 

3 B. (r. } ii. 14, § 5, 31, § 4. Sec Meusel’s Lex. Cats ., i. 561. 

4 In Caesare haec sunt: mitis clemensque natura . So wrote Cicero {Ad Fam ., 

vi. 6, § 8) in 46 B.c. ** 

6 Classical Review , May, 1890, p. 198. 
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the Atlantic, that all of them had been brought beneath the dominion 
and power of the Roman people ”). Could anything be plainer ? la 
there the least attempt, in this part of his “ report,” to make us believe 
that u he was forced^ to enter upon a new enterprise against his own 
wish and expectation ” ? Therefore, when lie tells us, as he sometimes 
does, that he was forced to undertake a campaign against his own 
expectation, it seems natural to conclude, not that he is lying, but that 
he is showing us how much more arduous the conquest of Gaul turned 
out than might have been expected. Having made up his mind to 
conquer the country, he naturally desired to do so at the least possible 
expenditure of valuable lives. Why then should we suspect him of 
hypocrisy when he tells us that, after the whole country had apparently 
submitted, he was again forced to take the field ? Does his accuser 
mean to argue that he was not forced to “ enter upon fresh campaigns ” 
at all, in other words, that his descriptions of the circumstances which 
led to the campaigns are fictitious or distorted ? If so, the charge is 
simply gratuitous. Or does he, without impugning the accuracy of 
Caesar’s narrative, simply mean that he intended, whether be were 
“ forced ” or not, to conquer Gaul i If so, lie has told us no more than 
Caesar has enabled us all to see for ourselves. Supposing that Caesar 
had directly avowed his design, instead of leaving us to infer it, would 
there be anything surprising in his having told us that lie was forced 
to undertake fresh campaigns against his wish and expectation J Let 
me give a brief analysis, which any one can verity for himself, of the 
causes which he assigns for his successive campaigns. He tells us that 
the Helvetii invaded Gaul and refused to give hostages for their good 
behaviour ; and he implies that lie thereupon determined to eject them. 
He tells us that Ariovistus intended to settle permanently in Gaul, and 
refused to give hostages, to gi ve ^satisfaction to the Aedui, or to pledge 
himself to bring no more Germans across the Rhine. He tells us that 
the Belgae conspired against him because they were afraid that he 
intended to conquer their country, and because they were egged on to 
fight by influential Gauls who objected to the Roman legions’ wintering 
in Gaul, and by others who feared that the establishment of Roman 
rule would put a stop to their plans for seizing sujireme power in their 
respective states. He frankly avows, as I have already remarked, that 
he sent Publius Crassus to reduce the maritime tribes to submission ; 
and he does not pretend that those tribes had given him any provoca- 
tion. He goes on to relate that they revolted ; that he suppressed their 
revolt without mercy ; tliat he segit Crassus to prevent the Aquitanians 
from helping, if they intended to help, the tribes of Gaul ; that the 
Aquitanians combined to resist Crassus ; and that Crassus defeated 
them . 1 In the Fourth Book he relates that the Usipetes and Tencteri, 

1 Mommsen remarks, Hist, of Rome , iv. 604, note, that Caesar’s attempt to 
justify Crassus’s inv*uon “ as a defensive measure which the state of things had 
rendered inevitable” breaks down. Read Caesar’s statement (/i. G., iii. 11, § 3) of 
his reason for having sent Cjassus on this errand : — P. Crassum . . . in Aquitaniam 
projidsci iubet ne ex his nationibiw*auxil ia in Gallium mittantur ac tantae nationes 
vmiungantuT (“P. Crassus . . . was directed to march for Aquitania, in order to 

O 
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expelled from their own country, crossed the Rhine with the intention 
of settling in Gaul ; that he warned them to recross the Rhine ; and 
that, in consequence of tlieir having violated a truce, he attacked and 
destroyed them. The remainder of his work, in po far as it relates to 
Gaul, is devoted to a narrative of the insurrection of the Eburones and 
their allies in 54-53 B.C., and of the great rebellion of 52 B.c. 

This is a fair summary of the reasons which Caesar gives for having 
undertaken his successive campaigns. Those reasons appear to me 
perfectly natural and perfectly consistent with the theory that what he 
intended from first to last was the conquest of Gaul. I can hardly 
believe that those who have impugned his good faith imagine that the 
moral sense of Roman society was likely to he shocked by the conquest, 
and that therefore it was necessary for him to veil it as decently as he 
could. There are Little Englanders : but if there were Little Romans, 
I never heard of them. The conquest awoke the deepest enthusiasm in 
Italy. If Caesar had a political object in writing the Commentaries , 
that object was not to apologise for his conquest, but to celebrate it. 
Possibly Cato and his followers may have been genuinely indignant at 
such acts as the slaughter of the Usipetes and the Teuctcri : but it was 
precisely his most appalling acts of severity which Caesar related with 
the greatest emphasis and the greatest precision. I am willing to 
believe that, if he had had a great political purpose to serve by making 
the worse appear the better cause, he would have done so without 
hesitation. But I am at a loss to understand what his temptation 
could have been. The Commentaries were an apologia : they were not 
an apology. 

It must be remembered moreover that Caesar had already taken 
care, by his negotiations with Pompey and Crassus at Luca, to secure 
absolution from the Senate even while the war was going on. 
Mommsen 1 thinks that the Commentaries were designed partly u to 
justify as well as possible before the public the formally unconstitu- 
tional enterprise of . . . conquering a great country and constantly 
increasing his army . . . without instructions. ” This may be true : 
but in the conference at Luca Caesar had played his cards so well that 
the Senate had easily been induced to vote pay for the legions which 
he had raised on his own responsibility, 2 and Cicero, in his speech De 
Provinciis Comularibus , had celebrated the glories of Caesar’s exploits in 

prevent the despatch of reinforcements to Gaul from the peoples of that country, 
and to frustrate any intended alliance between the two powerful races"’). It is 
generally assumed that the danger which Caesar professed to fear did not exist, 
because the Aquitani had apparently no political connexion with the Celtae or the 
Belgae, and were perhaps cthnologically distinct from both : hut is it quite certain 
that the alleged danger, which, as may be gathered from B. <V., vii. 31, § 5, did 
exist, was not removed by the severe lesson which Crassus gave the Aquitani ? and, 
if the danger was really imaginary, is it certain that Caesar knew it to be so ? 
Mommsen may be right : but if so, why did Caesar take no f/kins to apologise for 
having sent Crassus to reduce the maritime tribes, who had offered him no provo- 
cation, to submission ? Why did he simply record thft fact ? Surely because it 
never occurred to him that his conduct required an apology. 

1 Hist, of Home, iv. 605. 2 Cicero, Ad Fam., i. 7, § 10. 
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Gaul. Too much has been made even of Caesar’s anxiety to defend 
himself in his Memoirs on purely constitutional grounds. His book 
was not likely to win him many new adherents. He relied principally 
upon other means, — fjold and the powerful advocates whom gold kept 
on his side. When Mommsen insists upon the necessity under which 
Caesar found himself of arguing that he had been justified in acting 
without the sanction of the Senate, does he not forget that the Senate, 
by the repeated “ thanksgivings ” which it had decreed in honour of 
his victories, 1 had virtually sanctioned his action in advance ? Does he 
not also forget that, according to Suetonius, 2 the Senate had given 
Caesar not only Illyricum and Gallia Cisalpina, but also Gallia Comata, 
— the whole of Transalpine Gaul, — for his sphere of action, and that, 
as Long 3 puts it, “ the grant of Gallia Comata in general terms was 
equivalent to a commission to make war in that country.” _ 


VI 

Now to deal with the critics who complain that Caesar lied from 
motives of vanity. The Due d’Auinale observes that Caesar was not as 
candid as Turennc, who frankly told an indiscreet questioner that he 
had lost the battles of Mariendal and Retliel by his own fault. 4 I 
freely adiftit it. Caesar did not think it necessary to anticipate the 
censure of military critics ; and he was quite right. He made mistakes, 
like every other general ; and if he does not call our attention to them, 
neither does he conceal them. He tells us quite enough to enable us, if 
we know our business, to see where he went astray. 

The charges which I propose now to examine are — (1) that Caesar 
concealed certain reverses which he had sustained ; (2) that he took 
to himself the credit, which relllly belonged to Labienus, of having 
defeated the Tigurini ; (3) that the reasons which he gave for not 
having punished Dumnorix m 58 b.c. are false ; (4) that he unjustly 
charged Gonsidius with having caused the failure of his attempt to 
surprise the Helvetii ; (5) that his account of the later stage of his 
battle with the Helvetii is incredible ; (6) that he suppressed important 
facts in his account of the sea-fight with the Veneti ; (7) that the reasons 
which he gave for having returned so hastily from his two Transrhenano 
expeditions are false ; (8) that he pretended to have been at Samaro- 
briva (Amiens) when the news that Quintus Cicero was in danger 
reached that place, whereas he had really started for Italy ; (9) that he 
exaggerated the numbers of the itfervii, the Aduatuci and the Eburones, 

1 B. G.f ii. 35, § 3 ; iv. 38, § 5 ; vii. 90, § 8. 2 Dimes Ivlins , 22. 

3 Decline of the Roman Republic, iii. 433. In this passage Long clearly explains 

the meaning of the word Provincia. See also Mommsen's Hist, of Rome, iii. 382, 
note (ed. 1894). ^ 

4 Rev. des Deux Monties, xv., 1858, p. 119. If Caesar was ever questioned by 
Balbus about the battle with the Nervii, I dare say that he was as candid as 
Turenne : hut Turenne pointed out the error which he had committed at Mariendal 
in his own Memoirs . See The Sistory of . . . Viscount de Turenne , 1735, ii. 22, 
by A. M. Ramsay. 
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and of the Aquitani who encountered Crassus ; (10) that his account of 
the predatory expedition of the Sugambri in 53 B.C. is garbled; (11) 
that he falsely claimed credit for having out-manoeuvred Vercingetorix 
at the outset of his Seventh Campaign ; (12) tkat he disguised the 
defeat which lie had sustained at Gergovia ; (1 3) that he concealed the 
fact that, after retreating from Gergovia, lie was pursued by Vercinge- 
torix; (14) that he pretended to have subdued several German 
peoples, whereas only the Ubii had in fact submitted ; (15) that his 
narrative of the blockade of Alesia is partly fictitious ; and finally, that 
he was unjust and ungenerous in his notices of the services of his 
lieutenants. 

1. Rauchenstein contrasts the story which Caesar tells in B. (?., i. 
48-51 of the operations which preceded the defeat of Ariovistus and of 
the outset of the battle itself with Dion Cassius’s narrative. Caesar says 
that, for five days after Ariovistus made the flank march by which he 
hoped to cut off the Romans from their supplies, he daily offered battle 
to Ariovistus ; but that Ariovistus remained shut up in his camp and 
only ventured upon cavalry skirmishes ; that afterwards, when he him- 
self had regained communication with his convoys by constructing a 
smaller camp, Ariovistus made an unsuccessful attempt to storm it, in 
which both sides suffered heavy loss ; and that he himself, having 
learned that Ariovistus had been warned by his 4 4 wise women” not to 
fight a pitched battle before the new moon, forced Ariovistus’s hand by 
attacking him on the very next day. Dion Cassius, on the contrary, 
says Rauclieustein, tells us that the Romans were defeated in minor 
engagements by Ariovistus, and that, setting at naught the warnings of 
his wise women, he attacked them when they were drawn up in battle 
array. 1 What Dion Cassius really says is that Ariovistus greatly harassed 
(tcrx^pco? iXv7T€t) the Romans with h/s cavalry ; that he nearly took 
Caesar’s smaller camp ; and that, emboldened by this success, he paid little 
attention to the warnings of the wise women, and on the next day, when 
the Romans moved out of camp and formed in line of battle, he made 
his troops do the same. 2 Having regard to the general character of 
Dion’s narrative, which is throughout^ for the most part, obviously a 
condensed paraphrase of Caesar’s, to his love of rhetorical embellishment 
and to the monstrous blunders into which this taste occasionally hurries 
him, I see no reason to believe that, in the present instance, he used 
any independent authority. The phrase Icrxvptos eXinret and the state- 
ment that Ariovistus nearly took Caesar’s smaller camp I regard as mere 
flourishes or hasty inferences. « 

Rauchenstein says that Caesar’s narrative of the commencement of 
his battle with Ariovistus is not only improbable but impossible. Caesar 
tells us that he marched right up to the German camp ( usque ad caslra 
hostium aecessit) ; and that the Germans then perforce (necessario) led 
their troops out of camp, and formed them up in groups composed of 
their several tribes. 3 Upon which Rauchenstein remarks, “ Caesar is so 

1 Der Feldzitg Ciisars gegen die H&vetier , pp. 26-7. 

2 Hist . Rom,, xxxviii. 48-9. 8 B, G ., i. 51, § 2. 
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polite as to wait until his opponents form up. I cannot see why the 
Germans were obliged to come out and attack Caesar. Why could not 
Ariovistus have waited securely in his camp and left the initiative to 
Caesar ? ” 1 # 

Now all this is mere quibbling. Rauchenstein lays undue stress on 
the words usque ad (castra). Caesar does not mean that the Germans 
waited until the Romans were near enough to be able to touch the 
waggons. When they saw the Romans advancing with the evident 
intention of forcing on a battle, they were compelled to defend them- 
selves. Being brave, in spite of their superstition, and seeing that they 
could no longer defer the battle, as their wise women had advised, they 
determined, as fight they must, to put themselves between the Romans 
and their helpless women and children, to fight manfully in the open, 
and not merely to defend themselves but to beat the Romans. 

Colonel Stoffel, 2 * following an indication in Plutarch’s narrative, says 
that Caesar made his light-armed troops climb the slope on which the 
German camp stood and throw stones and other missiles into it ; and 
that, exasperated by this provocation, the Germans descended into the 
plain to attack the main body of the Roman army. If this is true, the 
difficulty, if there is one, in Caesar’s narrative disappears. 

According to Rauchenstein, Caesar’s account of liis operations against 
the Aduafhci is equally disingenuous. CaesaT says that when his army 
first encamped before their stronghold, they made frequent sorties 
( crebras excursiones) and had skirmishes (parvalis prodiis) with liis troops ; 
but that afterwards, when he bad regularly invested the place, they did 
not venture out any more.** Dion Cassius says that they repulsed 
Caesar’s attacks for many days until he had recourse to the construction 
of regular siege works. 4 Dion’s account, Kiys Rauchenstein, is the more 
credible of the two, because it was only natural that Caesar should try 
to storm the town before he undertook a regular siege/* 

Here is a cobbler who llings his last out of window, and must needs 
set up for a professor of the art of war. The idea that Caesar should 
have tried to storm out of liant^ a town strongly situated upon a rocky 
height and defended, in the only place where it was open to attack, by 
two high walls, is so delicious that it almost ceases to be absurd. Cali- 
gula would not have done such a thing ! And Rauchenstein asks us to 
believe that Caesar, not content with making one attempt and getting 
badly beaten, tried again day after day ! Now let us turn to Dion Cassius. 
Any one who is familiar with the Greek’s book can see that here, as 
usual, he is simply paraphrasing and trying to embellish Caesar’s plain 
narrative. He infers from Caesar’s expression crebras excursiones that 
“ many days ” passed before Caesar was ready to begin the siege : he 
infers from p> arm di8 proeliis that he tried to take the town anyhow ; and 
he puts in, as ajtouch of his own, that he w r as repulsed. f 

1 Der Fekhttg, etc., pp. 26-7. 2 Guerre de Cisar et d*Arioviste, p. 68. 

* B. G. y ii. 30, §§ 1-2. 4 Hist . Horn., xxxix. 4, § 2. 

5 Der Feldzng , etc., p. 28. 
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F. Eyssenhardt 1 complains that Caesar’s account, in his Third Com - 
mentary , of his campaign against the Morini is very different from Dion’s ; 
and lie insists that Dion’s is the true one. Caesa^ says that when his 
troops were engaged in fortifying their camp on the outskirts of a forest, 
into which the Morini had retreated, the Morini surprised them ; that 
the troops beat off the attack ; and that, while pursuing the Morini into 
the forest, they killed a good many of them, but lost a few men them- 
selves. 2 Dion says that the Morini inflicted greater loss upon the 
Romans than they suffered at their hands. 3 The reader will now judge 
for himself whether Dion was blundering or romancing. He tells us, 
as I have pointed out in an earlier part of this essay, that the Morini 
had retreated to “ great mountains,” beset with dense forests ; that Caesar 
intended to get to the mountains, but that he had to abandon his inten- 
tion on account of their great size and of the approach of winter. Now 
the reader knows as well as I do that there are no “ great mountains ” 
in the country of the Morini, that is to say, in the country between 
'Boulogne and the mouth of the Scheldt. Therefore either Dion invented 
the mountains in order to embellish his narrative, or else one of his 
“excellent authorities” invented them. In either case, his statement 
gives us the measure of the value of his book as material for history. 

M. J. Maissiat 4 and MM. E. Bose and L. Bonne mere a say that, 
according to Eutropius, Avaricum was not captured until after the 
Romans had sustained many reverses (post multas Romanorum eludes). As 
a matter of fact, Eutropius said nothing of the kind. The words which 
I have quoted were written not by him but by Orosius. 0 Moreover, 
such a statement, made by a mere epitoiniser, who, as I have shown, 
made gross blunders, and in this very passage confounds Avaricum with 
Cenabum, is worthless as evidence : multas clades is simply a rhetorical 
embellishment of Caesar’s account of the fighting which took place on 
the night when the Gauls made their sortie. 7 

2. According to Appian s and Plutarch,^ it was not Caesar who de- 
feated the Tigurini, but Labienus ; and Rauchenstein argues that 
Plutarch’s words, — ovk avrls dXXd A af3t.jp' 6s , — show that he intended 
to correct Caesar. Caesar, says Rauchenstein, according to his own 
account, acted like a fool. His object was to prevent the Iielvetii from 
reaching the country of the Santones. On his return from Italy he 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Lyons. The vanguard of the 
Helvetii was much further south ; for, 20 days previously, it had crossed 
the Sa6ne about 9 miles north of Lyons ; and the column must in that 
time have marched a considerable distance in a south-westerly direction. 
Yet Caesar, according to his own account, now marched northward, 

, 1 Neue Jahrbacher fur Philologie, etc., lxxxv., 1862, p. 761. 

2 B. G., iii. 28, § 3. 8 Hist. Rcm. f i:xxix. 44, § 2, 

4 Jules Cesar en Gaule , ii. 195, n. 1. 

6 Hist, nationale des Gaidois sous Verting etorix, 1882, p. 266, n. 1, 

6 Hist, vi. 11, § 3. LR. G.fvil 24-5. 

8 1m rebus galHcis , i. 3. 9 Caesar , 18. 
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destroyed the Tigurini, crossed the Saone, and then made a flank march 
of at least two days in order to force the Helvetii to turn towards the 
north. This would have been a strategical absurdity. What really 
happened was this. While Caesar remained encamped on the right 
bank of the Rhone in the neighbourhood of Vienne, Labienus attacked 
and defeated the Tigurini, crossed the Saone, and marched on in pursuit 
of the Helvetii. Caesar barred the south-western route towards the 
country of the Santones ; and the Helvetii, finding themselves out- 
manoeuvred, sent Divico to negotiate. 1 

I do not believe that Caesar would have been mean enough, and I 
do not believe that he would have been mad enough to take to himself 
the credit of an action which belonged to Labienus. He gave all his 
lieutenants, and especially Labienus, full credit for their exploits. Even 
if he had been minded to rob Labienus of his due, he must have known 
that every officer who had served under him would detect his lie, and 
would make the truth known privately if not publicly : in short that 
he would gain no credit and lose much. 

Rauchenstein’s argument is based upon erroneous assumptions. First 
there is no evidence that Caesar encamped near Vienne or at any point 
on the right bank of the Phone, below its confluence with the Saone ; 
and on pp. 610-13 I show that he encamped, probably on the heights 
of Satlionay and certainly in tlie angle formed by the confluence of the 
Saone aift the Rhone. Napoleon conjectures that he posted a detach- 
ment on the right bank of the Saone, at or near Lyons, to intercept the 
road which led into the Province. But it is more than doubtful whether 
the Helvetii would have taken this road in any case ; 2 and Napoleon 
observes that “ at an epoch very near to our own, before the construction 
of the railways, the public conveyances, to go from Lyons to La Rochelle 
. . . took the direction to the north-west, to Antun, and thence to 
Nevers, in the valley of the Loire.” 3 

I believe that Plutarch and Appian either drew hasty inferences 
from the fact that Labienus had been left by Caesar on the east of the 
Sa6ne, 4 or that, like Bauchenstein, they made the mistake of assuming 
that Caesar was encamped on the west of that river. Blunders far 
more gross than theirs are to be found in Mr. Froude’s Caesar? At all 
events on this point, Dion Cassius, 0 to whom Rauehenstein so often 
appeals against Caesar, confirms him ; and, as Rauehenstein maintains 
that Dion used other authorities besides Caesar for his narrative of the 
Gallic war, one would think that, if Caesar falsified this part of his 
narrative, Dion would have been able and eager to correct him. 7 More- 

1 Tier Feldzvg, etc., pp. 65-70. 

- See Long’s Decline of the Homan Republic, iv. 11. 

0 Hist, de Jules Cfsar, ii. 61 . 

4 B. (?., i. 10, § 3. 

8 See my article on “ Mr. Froude and his Critics ” ( Westminster Review , Augv, 
1892, pp. 174-894. 0 

6 Hist . Rom., xxxviii. 32, § 4. 

7 The defeat of the ^igurini is mentioned not only in the epitome of Appian’s 
narrative of the Gallic war, ln*fc also in an excerpt from Appian (De rebus gallicis , 
15). In this passage Appian says that the Helvetii and the Tigurini were two 
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over, it must be remembered that Labienus had been left wSfch*t>nly one 
legion, whereas the attack on the Tigurini was made with three. * There- 
fore on Rauchenstein’s theory, Caesar must have sent two legions from 
the right to the left bank of the Saone to co-operate with Labienus. 
In order to cross the river, they must have made a bridge. Thfen why 
did they make another in order to return? Rauchenstein’s theqry 
refutes itself . 1 / % 

Rauchenstein assumes that because the head of the Helvetian ccAumn 
had crossed the Saone 20 days before the defeat of the Tigurini, there* 
fore the vanguard must by that time have moved far away to the south- 
west. But, as Long and Napoleon have shown, the south-western was 
far more difficult than the north-western route, by which the Helvetii 
marched when Caesar was pursuing them. Moreover, during the whole 
of those 20 days, successive sections of the Helvetian column were crossing 
the river ; an,d it is very unlikely that the vanguard would have en- 
dangered its own safety by moving away from the neighbourhood of 
the river before the whole column had got safely across. 

3. Caesar tells us that lie forbore to punish Dumnorix for intriguing 
against him during the campaign against the Helvetii, because Dum- 
norix’s brother, Divitiacus, represented that the Gauls would believe 
that he had prompted the punishment, and that public opinion would 
brand him as a monster. 2 Rauchenstein does not believe this. It was 
the duty, he says, of a prudent general “ to put Dumnorix but of the 
way ” ; and Caesar would not have allowed himself to he influenced by 
sentimental considerations. He did not punish Dumnorix simply 
because Dumnorix was too strong to lie touched. 8 

With all his scepticism Rauchenstein is amusingly innocent. Caesar 
does not say and does not imply that lie was influenced by sentimental 
considerations to spare Dumnorix. What he does say is that he wishe 
to have Dumnorix punished, hut feared 'that by doing so he might offem 
Divitiacus, who had proved himself a good friend to Rome ; that he 
asked Divitiacus to consent to the punishment of his brother ; that 
Divitiacus admitted his brother’s guilt, but begged Caesar not to be 
hard upon him, as the Gauls would take for granted that he himself 
had pressed for severity ; that he assured Divitiacus that his regard for 
him was so great that he would overlook Dumnorix’s misconduct ; and 
that he contented himself with severely reprimanding and warning 
Dumnorix, and putting him under surveillance. Caesar, being a man 
of the world and a diplomatist, and also having a sincere regard for 
Divitiacus, naturally took care to make himself ae agreeable to him as 
possible ; and if he does not expressly say, he lets us see that he forbore 
to press for the punishment of Dumnorix because he could not afford to 

distinct nations, whereas we know that the Tigurini were only one of the four 
Helvetian tribes ; ami he says that the attack on the Tigurini took place after and 
\n consequence of the failure of Caesar’s negotiations with th^> Helvetii. These 
two gross blunders do not dispose one to believe Appian when he contradicts 
Caesar. 

1 See B. G., i. 8, § 1, 10, § 3, 12, § 2, 13, § 1. „ 

2 Ib. t 20, §§ 3, 4. 3 I)er Feldzug, etc., p. 74. 
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offend a “valuable ally and to make himself unpopular, at the outset of 
"his government, with the Gauls. 

* 4. Caesar relates that, when lie was following the Helvetii, he was 

informed that they ljad encamped, 8 miles from his own camp, at the 
foot of a tnountain ; that he sent Labienus soon after midnight, with 
two legions, to occupy the top of the mountain, and marched himself 
against the Helvetii about two hours later, intending to take them 
between two fires ; that he sent on Considius, an officer of experience 
and high reputation, in advance of bis own column, to reconnoitre ; 
that at daybreak, when the hill was actually in the possession of 
Labienus and he himself was only a mile and a half from the Helvetian 
* camp, Considius came galloping back and told him that he had seen 
the* Helvetii encamped on the mountain; that, misled by this false 
inUlligence, he formed up his troops on a neighbouring hill to repel 
any attack ; and that, when the day was far advanced, lie* learned that 
Considius Jiad been the dupe of his own fears and that the Helvetii had 
moved off. 1 

Rauchenstein regards this story as incredible, for the following 
reasons. First, he says, the Helvetii would not have been so foolish 
as to encamp at the foot of a hill without securing themselves against 
attack : they would have occupied the liill themselves. Secondly, 
Caesar would not have believed Considius’s report without further 
evidence. * Thirdly, Caesar did not learn the truth, according to his 
own account, until late in the day : but he must have known that if 
Labienus had really found the hill occupied by the enemy, he would 
have informed him of the fact long before. Rauchenstein rewrites the 
Story as follows. The (assumed) Helvetian outposts remained in 
ppssession of the hill until about five o’clock in the morning, by which 
time the Helvetian column had commenced its march. Labienus, on 
arriving at the hill, found it in possession of the enemy, and at once- 
sent back word to Caesar. Between five and six o’clock, after the 
departure of the Helvetii, lie ascended the hill and waited for Caesar. 
Caesar, on receiving the reports of Labienus and Considius, drew up 
his army in battle array, because be feared that the Helvetii would 
attack him. He only had to keep silence about Labienus’s report and 
excuse his failure by laying the blame on Considius. 2 

I cannot remember having ever read greater nonsense even in a 
“programme.” If Rauehenstein’s imaginary narrative of the incident 
were correct, Caesar would not have had any occasion to blame any- 
body except his scouts ; nor would he have been so foolish as to concoct 
a false account in order to excuse a failure for which nobody would 
have dreamed of holding him responsible. If the Helvetii had occupied 
the hill themselves, how could Caesar have been led to believe that he 
could attack them at a disadvantage ; and why should it be incredible 
that they encamped at the foot of a hill, when Hirtius expressly says that 
it was the foolish custom of the Gauls to encamp lazily on low, instead 
of on rising ground 1 3 ^Caesar did require further evidence after receiving 

1 B, G.y i. 21*2. 2 Der Fddzug, etc., pp. 77-8. 3 B. viii. 36, § 3. 
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Considius’s report ; for he tells us that he learned the truth later in the 
day from scouts. ( Multo denique die per exploratores Caesar cognovit et 
montem a suis teneri, etc.) Finally, it is not certain that he “ did not 
learn the truth, according to his own account, up til late in the day.” 
The expression multo die is vague. It may mean, as C. Schneider says, 1 
“ when a good part of the day had passed,” which is not necessarily the 
same thing as “late in the day” ; or it may mean, as Long suggests,- 
“not more than full complete day,” — say about nine o’clock in the 
forenoon. I am inclined to believe that this is what it does mean. 
For Caesar says that, after the fall of Avaricum, the fugitives reached 
Vercingetorix’s camp multa node. The camp was not far from Avaricum, 
certainly a good deal less than 1 6 Roman miles : Avaricum was taken 
rapidly by assault in the day-time ; and therefore it is unlikely that 
the night was far spent when the fugitives reached the camp. 3 but 
admit that -Schneider’s interpretation is right. What then ? Why 
should Labienus have sent a report to Caesar, why should Caesar have 
expected a report from Labienus when Caesar had sent Considius 
expressly to procure information ? Finally, if, as Rauclienstein imagines, 
the Helvetii had already gone off, I am unable to conceive what object 
Labienus could have had in ascending the hill at all. 

5. Caesar’s account of the later stages of the battle with the Helvetii 4 
Rauchenstein regards as purely fictitious. He says that, according to 
von Goler and Napoleon, Caesar’s auxiliaries probably numbered not 
less than 30,000 men, 5 while the two legions which were detached with 
them to defend the Roman baggage must have numbered about 10,000. 
If Caesar is to be believed, says Rauchenstein, these 40,000 men did 
not stir hand or foot to help their comrades, the four veteran legions, in 
their hard-fought struggle. Caesar tells us that the Helvetii, after the 
repulse of their attack on the four veteran legions, retreated to a hill 
about a mile from the scene of their original attack, and there renewed 
the battle. This second episode, says Rauchenstein, Caesar dismisses in 
a few words. He does not say that the Helvetii were driven from their 
position ; and from his own statement that, throughout the whole battle, 
not one of the enemy turned his back ^upon the Romans, we may infer 
that they were not. It therefore appears that they looked quietly on 
while Caesar’s third line was destroying the Boii and Tulingi, who had 
taken refuge behind the laager of waggons. Of course, says Rauchenstein, 
with fine sarcasm, this was their way of showing their gratitude for the 
forbearance with which they had been treated by Caesar’s auxiliaries 
and his two newly-raised legions ! As, Rauchenstein continues, Caesar’s 
account of the retreat of the Helvefii to the hill is questionable, it 
follows that his account of the capture of the laager is incredible. 
According to that account, the Romans surrounded and stormed the 
laager. Yet, although surrounded, 130,000 persons managed to escape. 
No* prisoners were made, except two of Orgetorix^ children. The 

1 Caesar, i. 47. 2 Caesar , p. 62. 

3 B. G. t vii. 16, § 1, 18, § 1, 27-8. # 4 See B. G., i. 24-6. 

5 Napoleon {Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 73, n. Ideally says 20,000, — on the evi- 
dence of Appian I 
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Romans were so obliging as to open their ranks, and let all the rest pass 
through ! 

Finally, Rauchenstein offers us a narrative of his own in place of 
Caesars fiction. (H^ the worthy man no sense of humour ?) Caesar’s 
auxiliaries, he tells us, as soon as they saw the attack of the Boii and 
Tulingi, assumed that the battle was lost, and ran for their lives. 
Thereupon Caesar retreated to his camp on the hill. The Helvetii 
returned to the attack, but failed to storm the camp, and accordingly 
marched for Bibracte. Subsequently the Verbigeni thoughtlessly sepa- 
rated themselves from the main body of the Helvetii ; and Caesar 
destroyed them. But why did the Helvetii, in spite of the fair measure 
of success which they had gained, return home ? Rauchenstein finds no 
difficulty in devising an explanation. They had already become sick of 
wandering in Gaul. They had consumed all their provisions ; and, 
although they had not been defeated, they had suffered heavy losses in 
the battle. They were afraid that Caesar would get reinforcements and 
revenge himself for his failure ; and therefore they decided that their 
wisest course would be to abandon their expedition. Finally Rauchen- 
stein assures us that Caesar’s officers and legionaries would not have 
contradicted his account of the campaign, because they would have been 
delighted at the cleverness with which he managed, by a few dexterous 
phrases, to transform a drawn battle into a brilliant victory. 1 

It miglit be a sufficient answer to Rauchenstein to say that if Caesar 
had really sustained a severe check at the hands of the Helvetii and had 
concocted a false account of the battle, the facts must, in spite of his 
cleverness, have leaked out. Surely Dion Cassius, by whom Rauchen- 
stein sets such store, would not have failed to give ns the true version 1 
But I will examine Rauchenstein’s arguments. There is no evidence, 
and it is to the last degree improvable that Caesar’s auxiliaries numbered 

30.000 men : but that point is quite immaterial. If they merely pro- 
tected the baggage, the reason was that Caesar did not think it wise to 
expose them in his first battle, or that he felt able to win the battle 
without their help, and simply held them in reserve. Rauchenstein’s 
explanation of their (assumed) inaction is simply an idle guess. Secondly, 
Caesar implies, if he does not expressly say that the Helvetii -were driven 
from the hill. He describes the last stage of the action in a few vivid 
sentences. Two battles, he says, went on simultaneously, — one upon 
the hill, the other at the laager. The Helvetii were forced further and 
further up the hill : the Boii and Tulingi were at last driven from the 
waggons ; and about 130,000 souls in all survived the battle. These 

130.000 were not all in the laager, as Rauchenstein absurdly pretends : 
they included the Helvetii. Otherwise, what became of the Helvetii ] 
The statement of Caesar, to which Rauchenstein refers, that throughout 
the whole battle not one of the enemy turned his back upon the Romans, 
interpreted as h $ perversely chooses to interpret it, would prove too 
much : it would prove that neither the Helvetii nor the Boii nor the 
Tulingi ever retreated* from^ the battle-field at all ! Obviously Caesar 

1 Der Feldzvg , etc., pp. 92-101. 
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means that, while the battle lasted, the Gauls all fought like men : he 
does not mean that, when they were at last overpowered, they even then 
refused to retreat ; for he says that they did retreat. He does not say 
that the Romans surrounded the laager : he n^erely says that they 
stormed it ; and therefore Rauchenstein’s sarcasm falls flat. Nor does 
he say that no prisoners were taken, except Orgetorix’s children. He 
simply mentions those two, because they were worthy of mention. 1 
According to Rauchenstein’s estimate, Caesar’s force equalled, if it did 
not outnumber the force of the Gauls : it was better armed and better 
disciplined ; and it was commanded by one of the great generals of the 
world. Is it incredible that, after a hard-fought battle, it should have 
gained a decisive victory ? 

It is hardly necessary to point out the absurdity of Rauchenstein’s 
guess about the Yerbigeni. Why should they have separated themselves 
from the main body of the Heivetii, if they had not intended, as Caesar 
says, to make a dash for liberty, after the main body had surrendered ? 
If Caesar destroyed the Yerbigeni, — and Rauch enstein admits that he 
did, — it is obvious that he pursued the Heivetii. Is it credible that he 
would have pursued a host which had virtually beaten him'? 

Caesar alleges, as his reason for not having pursued the Heivetii at 
once, that he was obliged to remain three days on the field of battle, 
in order to bury the dead and to allow bis wounded time to recover. 2 
Rauchenstein refuses to accept this reason. It was Caesar’s Vustorn, he 
says, to follow up a victory ; and a single legion would have sufficed to 
bury the dead. He remained on the battle-field although, according to 
his own statement, he liad only enough food for a single day ; and if 
he had found stores in the deserted Helvetian encampment, he would 
have said so. Evidently therefore he must have feared that the Heivetii 
would rally and, finding themselves unpursued, would march to Bibracte 
and there lay in fresh stores of provisions/* 

Now Caesar frankly avows that he suffered heavy loss in the battle : 
hi3 cavalry were weak and untrustworthy ; 4 and, as Colonel Stoffel 
points out, he was in the country of his allies, the Aedui, and was there- 
fore bound, out of consideration for tjiem, to bury the vast heaps of 
dead, in order to avoid a pestilence." These appear to me sufficient 
reasons for his inaction. He unquestionably remained master of the 
field of battle : to say that the Heivetii captured the impregnable strong- 
bold of Bibracte after the battle is a wild invention : they could not 
have taken it without the consent of the Aedui : the bulk of the Aedui 
were opposed to them ; and, if they had taken it, why should they have 
forthwith abandoned it ? Caesar knew that he could overtake the un- 
wieldy and shattered host whenever he pleased. It is quite possible that, 
during his three days’ stay on the battle-field, he obtained stores from 
Bibracte ; and, if he had found stores in the deserted Helvetian encamp- 
ment, it would have been quite in accordance with hi§. laconic manner 

1 B. G., i. 24-6. 3 lb ., 26, § 5, 

3 Der Feldzug , etc., pp. P2-4. * B. G*ri. 15, § 1, 18, § 10, 26, § 5. 

3 Guerre civile, ii. 452. 
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to omit all mention of the fact. Anyhow that he did get stores some- 
where and somehow needs no demonstration. Finally, the causes which 
Rauchenstein invents for the return of the Helvetii are totally in- 
adequate. # 

6. Caesar says that the Roman ships had no advantage over those of 
the Yencti, except in speed and in the use of oars. 1 * * 1 quote from my 
own description of the battle, which embodies all the essential facts 
recorded in the Commentaries — “Clustering on the cliffs, the legionaries 
had a good view of the two fleets as they approached one another. 
Brutus and his officers were at their wits’ ends to know what to do. 
The rams of the light galleys would fail to make any impression on 
those huge hulls. The deck-turrets w T ere run up : but even then the 
Romans were overtopped by the lofty poops, and could not throw their 
javelins with effect. But the Roman engineers had prepared an in- 
genious contrivance. Two or more galleys closed round one of the 
enemies’ ships. Then, with sharp hooks fixed to the ends of long poles, 
the Romans caught hold of the halyards, and pulled them taut : the 
rowers plied their oars with might and main ; and the sudden strain 
snapped the ropes. Down fell the yards : the troops clambered on to 
the helpless hulk ; and the struggle was soon ended by the short sword. 
When several ships had been thus captured, the rest prepared to escape. 
But they had hardly been put before the wind when there was a dead 
calm ; ancf, as they had no oars, they could not stir. The swift little 
galleys ran in and out among them, and captured them one after 
another, etc.” 

M. Le Moyne de la Borderie objects that, in order to cut the hal- 
yards, the Romans would have had to use hooks fastened to poles of 
prodigious length ; and that so long as the wind lasted, other Venetian 
ships could easily have come to Jlie rescue of those which were attacked, 
and rammed Caesar’s small galleys. Evidently, lie concludes, the 
account of Dion Cassius is the true one. Dion’s account 4 is much longer 
than Caesar’s. The part which is relevant to the present discussion 
may he summarised as follows : — Brutus came Ik ttJs h'Sodev OaXdo-cnjs, 
that is to say from the Mediterranean, with “ the swift ships.” The 
Veneti were confident that they would be able to sink these ships rois 
kovto is, — “ with the boat-liooks.” As long as the wind lasted, Brutus 
dared not attack : in fact he int ended to abandon his ships and repel 
the enemy’s onslaught on land. Suddenly, however, the wind dropped. 
Thereupon Brutus proceeded to attack the Venetian fleet in detail. In 
some cases he surrounded one of the hostile ships with several of his 
own : in others he attacked several ships with an equal or even a less 
number. Some of the Venetian ships were rammed, shattered and 
sunk : others were burnt ; and some of the Veneti committed suicide. 
Finally, the Romans cut the rigging of the Venetian ships “from a 
distance ” (tto ppydev) with hooks fixed to long poles. 

i B. G. t in. 13, § 7. 2 Ibmt 14 _ 15 . 

3 Hist. rfavBretagnCy i. 1896, pp. 74-6. 

4 Hist. Rom.y xxxix. 40-43. 
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Now the reader will have observed that the very statement of Caesar 
which M. de la Borderie refuses to accept is repeated by Dion 1 The 
Romans, according to both writers, did cut the rigging of the Venetian 
ships. Is it likely that Brutus, who had sailed frqm the mouth of the 
Loire for the very purpose of attacking the Veneti, would have deter- 
mined, as soon as he sighted them, to abandon his own ships because 
the wind was still blowing ? Is it conceivable that the Veneti would 
have been mad enough to believe that they could sink the Roman 
galleys with boat-hooks? Is it credible that the light galleys would 
have been able to ram, shatter and sink the Venetian ships, which, as 
Dion, following Caesar, himself admits, were far superior to them both 
in size and strength ? If M. de la Borderie had known anything about 
the rigging of ancient 1 or modern ships, he would not have committed 
himself to the statement that it was impossible for the Romans to reach 
the Venetian rigging with their hooks. As Mi*. Froude, a practical 
yachtsman, remarks, “ It was not difficult to do if, as is probable, the 
halyards were made fast, not to the mast, but to the gunwale ; ” 2 and 
Lieut. K. Foote, late R.N., in conversation with me, has endorsed Mr. 
Froude’s statement. When M. de la Borderie asserts that other Venetian 
ships could have come to the rescue of those which were attacked, he 
forgets that the Roman ships had the advantage of the enemy in speed, 
and, as they had oars while the enemy had none, could attack them 
from whichever side they pleased. It is certain, and M. de la Borderie 
admits, that Caesar won the battle. What conceivable motive could he 
have had for telling a lie about the manoeuvre by which he gained the 
victory ? 

7. F. Ey>senhardt refuses to accept Caesar’s statement of his reasons 
for having returned so hastily from his two Transrhenane expeditions ; 
and he believes that, on the second occasion, he suffered something like 
a disaster, and, in order to prevent his readers from suspecting the 
truth, inserted his description of the manners and customs of the Gauls 
and Germans between his account of his expedition and his account of 
his precipitate return. 3 

Caesar returned from his first expedition, as he himself tells us, 
because he had gained the objects for which he had undertaken it, and, 
as he implies, because be was too prudent to march into the heart of 
the forests of Germany in order to attack the Suevi. 4 * He undertook 
his second expedition, as he implies, in order to punish the Germans, if 
possible, for having sent reinforcements to the Treveri, and, as he says, 
in order to prevent Ambiorix from finding an asylum in Germany. 
He returned, as he says, because he was afraid that if he marched into 
the forests against the Suevi, he would be unable to feed his army. 6 

1 See C. Torr’s Ancient Ships, 1894, pp. 78, 81, 94. 

2 Caesar: a Sketch , ed. 1886, p. 290. 

3 Neue JahrbucJier far Philologie , etc., lxxxv., 1862, p. 762. Eyssenliardt’s 
view is shared by Drumaim, Geschichtc Roms , iii. 329, and Ihne, Rom. Gesch. , vi. 
600, n. 2. 

4 B . G iv. 19, §§ 2-4. 

6 /&., vi. 9, §§ 1-2, 29, § 1. 
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Surely a very credible reason ! If he had suffered a disaster, he could 
have done no more than keep silence about it ; and writing a dissertation 
about the manners and customs of the Gauls and Germans could avail 
nothing to confirm the effect of silence. But there is not the slightest 
reason to suspect that he suffered any disaster. If he did, how came it 
that Dion Cassius and the other minor historians, although, according 
to Caesar’s critics, they had access to “excellent independent authorities,” 
knew nothing about it ? 

8. O. Sumpff argues that the news of the disaster which befell 
Sabinus and Cotta at Aduatuca must have reached Samarobriva 
(Amiens) a week earlier than the time which Caesar mentions ; as 
Labienus, who was informed of it by fugitives, would certainly have 
sent a message to warn Caesar. The fact is, says Sumpff, that Caesar 
had left Samarobriva on his way to Italy, and had to be recalled. 
Sabinus hit upon the truth when he said, in his speech <at Aduatuca, 
Caesarem (se) arbitrari of actum in Italiam. 1 

Sumpffs slander is purely gratuitous. 2 Assuming that Labienus did 
send a message to Caesar, it is very likely that liis messengers were 
stopped, as we know that Quintus Cicero’s were ; 3 and Sumpff forgets 
that if the news had reached Samarobriva in Caesar’s absence, Trebonius 
and Crassus, good officers both, would not bave sat helplessly waiting 
for Caesar’s return, but would have organised a relieving expedition on 
their own^responsibility. 

Caesar says that, before he set out from Samarobriva to the relief of 
Cicero, he wrote to Labienus, directing him to march with his legion 
into the country of the Nervii ; and he seems to imply that lie received 
Labienus’s answer while be was himself marching through the country 
of the Atrebates and before he had reached the Nervi an frontier. 4 On 
this Sumpff remarks that Labienus was 20 German miles from Samaro- 
briva, and that Caesar could not have received his answer within 24 
hours from the moment when he sent his own despatch. 5 To this I 
reply, first, that Labienus’s message certainly did not reach Caesar until the 
day, — very likely not until late in the day, — after he left Samarobriva; 
and that there is nothing in the Commentaries which proves that it did 
reach him even on that day : that he wrote to Labienus in the evening 
of the day before lie left Samarobriva ; and therefore that “24 hours” 
is simply a product of Sumplfs imagination : secondly, that Archibald 
Forbes rode, during the Zulu war of 1879, 110 miles in 20 hours; 6 
and thirdly, that Caesar could have had no motive for falsification. 

1 Caesars Beurteilung seine)' Offazre in den Comm, vom gall. Kriege , 1893, 
p. 30. 

c If there is a shadow of foundation for it, it is that Caesar says that he deter- 
mined to remain in Gaul until he should have learned that the winter camps were 
fortified, and that he did receive this information. But Cicero’s camp was not 
completely fortified when the siege began. See B. G., v. 24, § 8, 25, § 5, 40, 
88 1 - 2 . • ' 

3 B. G.y V. 40, § 1. 

4 lb., 46, § 4 ; 47, §§ 4*5. 

6 Caesars Beurteilung, etc. 23. 

3 Daily News, Aug. 21, 1879, p. 5, col. 3. 
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9. General Lamarque 1 denies that the country of the Nervii, 
Aduatuci and Eburones, covered as it was with dense forests, could 
have supported a population of half a million, which, he argues, is 
implied by Caesar’s statement that the camp of Quintus Cicero was 
beleaguered by 60,000 men of those tribes • 2 and he thinks it equally 
incredible that such an army would have lied before Caesar’s seven 
thousand. He also denies a that the barren country of Les Landes 
could have sustained 50,000 warriors, — the host which, according to 
Caesar, 4 was encountered in the Third Campaign by Cross us. 

In the case of lialf-barbarous tribes, the raising of a host of 60,000 
men does not necessarily imply the existence of a population of half a 
million ; and the expression “ covered with forests ” is a gross exaggera- 
tion. The host which Crassus encountered came from many other 
places besides Les Landes. 5 Still I have little doubt that the numbers, 
in both cases, are far in excess of the truth. Caesar must have derived 
them from the reports of Cicero and of Crassus respectively ; and even 
if Cicero and Crassus were not anxious to magnify their own exploits, 
they probably got their information from hearsay ; for it is not likely 
that their enemies kept muster-rolls. 

. . . . • • 

Commenting on the implied statement of Caesar 0 that nearly 
430,000 persons, exclusive of the cavalry who took refuge with the 
Sugambri, perished in the rout of the Usipetes and Teneteri, Desjardins 7 
observes “toujours la meme expiration et la meme invraisemblance 
dans les chi tires des ( Jommentaires . A moins que les manuscrits, an 
lieu cle XXX XI I r, ne portent par erreur CCCCXXX.” 

Perhaps Desjardins would have been wiser if he had confined himself 
to scepticism, and not attempted conjectural emendation. 

10. Ilnie s argues that Caesar’s account of the predatory expedition 
of the Sugambri in 53 n.c. a perversion of the truth. “Caesar,” he 
says, “represents that the invitation to the neighbouring peoples to lay 
waste the land of the Eburones bad reached the other side of the Rhine. 
Thereupon two thousand Sugambri crossed the Rhine in boats and took 
part in the plundering, and were then informed by an Eburonian 
prisoner that the Roman camp contained much richer booty ; and this 
it was that caused them to make the attack. This account is highly 
improbable for the following reasons. If Caesar needed seven days for 
the raid,” — in the direction of the Scheldt, — “ and the invitation to the 
neighbours of the Eburones preceded the march of the Romans by one 
or two days, yet this time is not sufficient to organise and carry out so 

1 Spectateur militaire , iii., 1827, pp. 263-4. 

2 B. r;., v. 49, §§ 1-2. 

:i Spectateur militairc, iii., 1827, p. 267. 

4 B. G., iii. 26, § 6. 

0 lb,, and 27. 

c B. G., iv. 15, §§T-3, 16, § 2. It is not, however, inconsistent with Caesar’s 
narrative to assume that the number of women and children who escaped was 
considerable ; and all the cavalry, except 800, recrossed the Rhine. 

7 Geogr. de la Gaule rov/?., ii. 652. 

3 Rom. Geseh ., vi. 503, n. 1. 
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considerable a campaign from the east of the Rhine to the west of the 
Meuse. It must be assumed that the Sugambri were already on the 
left bank of the Rhine when Caesar made his raid into the land of the 
Eburones. From this it follows that their intention was some other 
than to plunder the Eburones. Their attack on the camp and on the 
five cohorts outside the camp, from which no booty was to be expected, 1 * 
has much rather the appearance that it was made in secret under- 
standing with the Eburones than with the view of injuring them. 
If this was the case, it is a proof that the Germans had been in no 
way intimidated by Caesar’s inroad into their land, in other words 
that the campaign beyond the Rhine had been without result. Caesar 
wished to hush this up, and hence the misrepresentation.” 

I reply that the Sugambri, who, as Caesar says, 11 were born free- 
booters, no more needed a considerable time to organise a border raid 
than did the moss-troopers of the Middle Ages ; 3 and, as I shall show, 
in my note on Aduatuca, Cicero’s camp was not on the west of the 
Meuse at all, but on the east, much nearer to the country of the 
Sugambri. Secondly, to assume that 2000 undisciplined horsemen 
w r ould have deliberately crossed the Rhine with the purpose of attack- 
ing a Roman legion entrenched within a fortified camp, is to make 
not merely a groundless but an absurd assumption. Thirdly, if the 
Sugambri had come to help the Eburones, Caesar would have detailed 
a force to«destroy them. Fourthly, nobody, except Jhne himself, ever 
snggested that the attack on Cicero’s camp was made with “ the view of 
injuring ” the Eburones : it was made with the view of enriching the 
Sugambri. 4 Fifthly, all the evidence we have goes to prove that the 
German encroachments were “ emphatically checked by the terror 
which” Caesar’s punishment of the Usipetes and Tencteri inspired. 5 
Sixthly, if, as lime maintains, Caesar had failed to terrorise the Ger- 
mans and had wished to “ hush ftp ” his failure, surely liis wisest* course 
would have been to say nothing. 

11. Every student of Caesar has heard of Napoleon’s Ilistoire de 
Jules Cesar : but I am inclined to think that there are even learned 
editors, to say nothing of picturesque historians, who have never heard 
of Jacques Maissiat. Yet, sincb the appearance of Napoleon’s book, 
Maiesiat has produced an elaborate work on the conquest of Gaul, 
which cost him apparently move than sixteen years of toil, and required 
three bulky volumes. Its main object is to prove, first that Alesia was 
in Savoy ; secondly that, rightly understood, the narrative of Caesar 
means, not that Caesar besieged Vercingetorix in Alesia, but that 
Yercingetorix in Alesia besieged 'Caesar ; and generally that Caesar was, 
from motives not of policy, but of vanity, a mean and contemptible, but 

1 To say nothing of the corn, there were several hundred horses to be taken. 

See B. G vi. 36, § 3, 39, § 1. 

3 B. a., vi. 35^§ 7. 

3 The rapidity with which the Boers mustered to repel Jameson's raid will be 
fresh in the recollection of readers. 

4 B. (*. 9 vi. 35, §§ 4-5/* ^ 

6 Mommsen, Hist, of Borne, iv. 256. 

P 
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witlial marvellously adroit and subtle liar, — subtle and adroit enough 
to deceive his ignorant contemporaries and fifty generations of subse- 
quent readers, but not to deceive Maissiat. 

Maissiat tries to prove that the sixth and the four following chapters 
of the Seventh Book were designed by Caesar to mislead his readers. 
Speaking of the manoeuvre by which Caesar tells us that he compelled 
Yercingetorix to return from the country of the Bituriges into that of the 
Arverni, and thus leave the way open for him to rejoin his army, 
Maissiat asks, “quel interet Cesar pouvait-il avoir a lui faire quitter 
cette place, oil le chef gaulois ne pouvait nullement l’empecher de 
franchir la frontiere de la Gaule eeltique ? ” 1 A very absurd question. 
Caesar does not say that Yercingetorix or anybody else wanted to pre- 
vent him from crossing the frontier of Celtican Gaul. He says that he 
had reason to fear that the rebels would try to prevent him from 
rejoining his legions, which were quartered qti the plateau of Langres, 
in the neighbourhood of Treves, and in the* neighbourhood of Sens. 2 
In order to reach them, he had to march nortllward through the country 
of the Aedni. One need only glance at the map to see that, so long as 
Yercingetorix remained in the country of the Bituriges, Caesar could 
not safely attempt this journey ; for Yercingetorix had only to make 
a short march eastward to intercept him. But when, by the mameuvre 
which he so clearly describes, Caesar had compelled Vercingetorix to 
return southward to his own country, the road northward /ay open. 3 
Maissiat cannot mean to imply that Caesar did not cross the Cevennes 
at all, and that Yercingetorix did not return from the Berri to defend 
Auvergne ; for Caesar would not have been mad enough to tell such 
monstrous lies ; and besides, Maissiat himself tells us that he managed 
to deceive readers who had not served under him, without telling any 
actual falsehood which would have been detected by those who had. 4 
But, if Caesar did cross the Cevenneu, if Yercingetorix did return to 
defend his own country, what object, what result could the manoeuvre 
have had, if not the object and the result which Caesar describes ? 

Maissiat goes on to say that Yercingetorix could have had no motive 
for attacking Gorgobina, because the Boii, to whom it belonged, were 
clients of the Aedui, with whom he had a secret understanding. “ La 
presence,” he says, “de Vercingetorix avec son arin<*e sur le territoire 
des Eduens,” — that is to say, at Gorgobina, — “ sans qu’il y ait bataille, 
prouve qu’il y a entente mutuelle. ,; 5 It proves nothing of the kind. 
Vercingetorix may have had an understanding with the anti-Roman 
party, — ea pars, as Caesar says, quae minus sibi confident — though of 

1 Jules Char en Gaule , li. 135. * 

2 B. fr«, vi. 44, § 3 ; vii. 6, §§ 2-3. 

3 On fremit,” writes the Due d’Aumale {Rev. des Deux Mcmdes, xv., 1858, p. 
68), “en voyant Brutus rester seal au milieu des Arvernes avec tine poignle 
d’hommes : Yercingetorix va 1’ecraser ; mate eu allant rallier ses legions vers 
Langres, Cesar a prevu qu’accable de nouvelles contradictoires, Jp chef gaulois pro- 
menerait son armee du nord au rnidi et du midi au nord sans etre a temps sur aucun 
point, et l’ev6nement donne raison a cette audacieuse sagacity.” 

4 Jules Char en Gaule , t. i. p. xxxit. 

» Ib. t ii. 148, 150-51. 


6 B. G vii. 33, § 1. 
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this there is no evidence. But, supposing that none of the Aedui were 
as yet prepared to join Vercingetorix, that was no reason why they 
should attack him for invading the territory of their clients. Caesar 
was close by with his army. Why should they be at the pains to fight 
when Caesar was read/ to fight for them? The fact is that the Aedui 
were lukewarm ; and it is because Maissiat lias failed to notice this that 
he has gratuitously accused Caesar of misrepresentation. 

12. It is the fashion to say that Caesar endeavoured to disguise his 
repulse at Gergovia. 1 I have described this episode in detail on pages 
123-6 of this book. It is enough to say here that Caesar, having learned 
that Vercingetorix had sent a large body of Gauls to fortify the western 
approach to the heights of Risolles, which were linked by a col to the 
south-western angle of the plateau of Gergovia, succeeded in making him 
believe that he intended to attempt an attack on that side ; and when 
the Gallic encampment on the southern slope of Gergovia wast practically 
deserted, sent a column up that slope “ to effect a surprise.” At the 
same time the Aeduan auxiliary infantry were sent up the eastern slope, 
to create a diversion. The point from which the Roman column started 
was rather less than 2000 yards, in a direct line, from the wall of the 
town ; and the position which the Gauls were fortifying was about 5 
furlongs from the col. The column ascended the bill ; crossed a wall 
which Vercingetorix had erected along the hill-sicle about half way up ; 
and capturfd three of the Gallic camps. Thereupon Caesar, who was 
with the 10th legion on the right of the line of ascent, on the site of 
the village of Gergovia, sounded the recall (or retreat 1 ) : but the troops, 
not bearing the sound of the trumpet and disregarding the orders of 
their officers, pressed, in pursuit of the few Gauls who had been left in tile 
camps, right up to the wall, from which, after a tierce struggle, they were 
driven with heavy loss by the Gauls who had hurried back from Risolles. 

Referring to the last sentence of ]>. G., vii. 43, — ipse, maiorem Gallia c 
motum exspectans , Tie ah omnibus civitatibus circum sister etur, consilia ini bat, 
quemadmodum ab Gergovia disced eret ac rursus omnem exercitum contrahcrei , 
ne profectio nata ab timore defedionis similis fugae viderctur , — Mr. Compton 
says, “ to make bis failure appear gart of a preconcerted plan, he (Caesar) 
draws a fine distinction between profectio and fugu” etc. There is 
nothing to find fault with in Caesar's phraseology ; and Mr. Compton 
ought to have known that he u <es a similar phrase in three other 
passages. 2 He tells us frankly that the fear of a general insurrection 
made him resolve to abandon the siege of Gergovia, and that he racked 
his brains to discover some way of doing so which would prevent the 
enemy from thinking that he was Running away. He did not wish his 
compulsory departure ( profectio ) to look like a precipitate flight (fuga ), — 
that is all. What attempt i3 there here to impose upon the reader ? 

At the beginning of chapter 47, Caesar, having described the capture 
of the three cainjjs, writes, Gonsecntus id quod animo proposuerat , Caesar 

1 Sec Napoleon’s Hist, de Jules Ctsar, ii. 281-2; W. C. Compton’s Caesar's 

Seventh Campaign in Gaul. pp. 89, 92-5, 97 ; Drumann’s Geschichte Roms . iii. 
349, etc. •»*> 

2 2J. G., ii. 11, § 1 ; v. 47, § 4 ; vi. 7, § 8. 
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receptui cani iussit. Whereupon Mr. Compton says, “it cannot be 
seriously believed that Caesar never intended to do more than capture 
three empty encampments . . . is it to be credited that the retreat was 
sounded before Caesar saw the hopelessness of his undertaking ? If the 
signal was really given at this juncture, it must-have been because he 
already knew that the alarm would be given and his attempt frustrated.” 
This criticism is substantially identical with that of Napoleon 1 and 
Drumann , 2 both of whom have been answered by Long . 3 Let us 
examine Long’s arguments. If, he says, Caesar’s “design was only to 
surprise the camps ... lie knew better than his critic whether he 
gained any advantage by doing so.” Well, possibly he may have 
thought that it would look less undignitied to retreat even after 
having only surprised three ludf-eiupty camps than to retreat without 
having done anything . 4 But Long himself admits, in another pas- 
sage , 5 that ■“ Caesar’s ultimate object was to take the place.” “ It seems 
probable,” he suggests, “ that lie had a further design ... to plant his 
troops on the high ground immediately west of Gergovia, and the first 
thing necessary was to disperse the enemy who were below the walls on 
the south side of the city. . . . When Caesar had got possession of the 
site of the Gallic camps, he was very near to the ridge at the west end 
of Gergovia, and there was, as far as we can judge, a possibility that he 
might have seized this place, and kept it against any attack.” 0 Not, 
surely, unless he pushed on without delay ; for, as he him&lf says, the 
difficulty presented by the unfavourable nature of the ground could only 
be overcome by speed, and it was certain that the Gauls would hurry 
back to seize the col : not, certainly, if, as Long says, he gave the signal 
for the legions who had occupied the camps to return , and thus withdrew 
them to a considerable distance from the ridge. 

Let us examine Caesar’s narrative dispassionately, and provisionally 
accept his statements, (a) As he sent the Aedui to climb the mountain 
by a different path on the right, in order to effect a diversion, it seems 
clear that he intended to do something more than capture the three 
camps : if that had been his only object, the services of the Aedui would 
not have been required . 7 We may perhaps conclude that he hoped either 
to take the town by a coup-th-nndn, or to plant his troops on the col, 
and thus to cut off the Gauls from the town. The only possible alter- 
native seems to be that he knew that it would be impossible to seize 
either the town or the col before the Gauls came to the rescue, and 

1 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 281-2. 2 Ueschichle Rotas , Hi. 349. 

3 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 31 **-21. 

4 Mr. Stock writes ( Caesar \ p. 244), “This appearance of victory,” — i.e. the 
capture of the camps, — “ was exactly what Caesar wanted to give a certain tclat to 
his departure.” Evidently people’s ideas of eclat differ. The reader must form his 

own opinion. 

5 Caesar , p. 371. 6 See pp. 123-4 of my narrative. 

7 Caesar says that the mission of the Aedui was to compel the enemy’s force to 

divide {manus distinendae causa, B. <7., vii. 50, § 1). He must, 1 think, have 
meant the force on Risolles. There were so few men in the camps that he called 
them “empty” (vacua) ; and there is no evident that any armed force had been 
left in the town. 
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merely intended to engage Vercingetorix, while the Aedui distracted his 
attention, on the upper hill-side. (6) As he instructed his officers before- 
hand not to let the men advance too far from over-eagerness for fighting 
or love of plunder, it is clear that he did not wish them to advance, at 
least in the first instance, as far as the town or the col : doubtless he 
intended that, as soon as they had captured the encampment, they 
should push on at once if there were then reason to believe that they 
were likely to succeed, (c) As he gave the signal for recall when the 
troops had only captured the three camps, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that he saw that it would be impossible to capture the town 
by a coup-de-main or to seize the col before the Gauls returned thither ; 
for surely the only chance of gaining either of these objects would have 
been to push on with all possible speed. 1 But on the other hand, by 
the capture of the three camps he had gained a solid advantage, if only 
he could follow it up : it would perhaps have been impossible for the 
Gauls to dislodge him from this position : it is possible that, as Long 
maintains, he intended, when he sounded the recall, to form his men 
again in order ; and, if he had then thought it advisable to advance 
higher up the slope, it would be rash to deny that he might have worsted 
Vercingetorix in a fight under the wall of the town. 

The truth is that everything turns upon the meaning of the words 
Consecutus id, quod animo propomerat and receptui cani iussit. If the 
former expfession means “ having accomplished the whole of his purpose,” 
and the latter “ ordered a retreat to be sounded,” then Caesar did attempt 
to deceive his readers. But the idea that he should have expected any 
one to believe that he had accomplished the wdiole of his purpose when 
he had only captured three half- empty camps, is not easy to accept. 
All he says is that when the legions had captured the camps, he had 
effected his purpose (consecutus id quod animo proposuerat). Thi^ may 
only mean that lie had achieved tfie first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of his real object, gained a point d'appui for further operations. 
At all events, he then receptui cani iussit. I do not think that these 
words necessarily mean “ ordered a retreat to he sounded.” They 
may perhaps only mean “ ordered a recall to be sounded,” 2 Caesar’s 
object being to re-form the legionaries, who had scattered over the 
camps. If the other interpretation is the true one, — and I admit that 
it is the more natural, — I should say that Caesar, considering the 
capture of the camps better than nothing, and perhaps never having had 
more than a bare hope of capturing the town, chose disingenuously to 
say that he had effected his purpose. Napoleon indeed assumes that he 
sounded the retreat too late, — \\%en it was no longer possible for the 
troops to retreat in good order. But this assumption is purely gratuitous. 

I do not, of course, wish to argue that Caesar’s narrative is above 

1 Unless the Gauls in the town kept a very had look out, they must have sent 
warning to their comrades the moment they saw the legions ascending the hill. 

2 Bee Mr. C. E. Moberly’s note ( Caesar , pp. 321-2), It has been asserted that 
the words mean “ordered a . halt to be sounded’* (Long’s Caesar , p. 371 ; and W. 
Smith’s Lat. Eng . Diet . , 1888,^5? 932) : but this interpretation is inconsistent with 
the meaning of receptus . See B. C iii. 45, §§ 4-5, 46, §§ 1-4. 
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suspicion. Honest or not, it is certainly unsatisfactory ; and it is a 
pity that he did not think fit to tell us exactly what he intended to do. 

Mr. Compton goes on to assert, or at least imply, that the legions 
were only 100 yards from Caesar’s trumpeter at^ the moment when he 
sounded the retreat (or recall). “ If,” he says, “ the advanced part of the 
army failed to hear the trumpet call from so short a distance, they 
must have been out of sight in the hollow, not beyond it. Either 
‘ intercedebat * is not accurate, or the signal was not actually sounded 
as stated.” Apparently Mr. Compton forgets that, whether the troops 
were “out of sight in the hollow” or “beyond it,” they were on the farther 
side of the wall which bounded the Gallic camps on the south, and, 
according to his own map, von Kampenh^and Napoleon’s, at least four 
hundred yards from Caesar’s legion. * car 

Finally, Mr. Compton insinuates tliadms^sar deliberately understated 
his losses. - “ The number of officers kil. to i he says, “ (one out of every 
four) would be quite out of proportion tiUrtln whole loss given below at 
700.” But in the first place it is incred veRt - that Caesar, having stated 
the losses of his officers truly, should tb r h, by a pitiful half-lie, have 
minimised the casualties among the rank and tile ; and secondly, as every 
student of military history knows, the loss of officers in a hard-fought 
battle is often out of all proportion to the loss of privates. 1 

13. Maissiat has constructed an original theory regarding the opera- 
tions of Caesar in the interval between his retreat from Gergovia and 
his junction with Labienus. The theory is briefly this. Caesar was 
in reality hotly pursued by Vercingctorix and Litaviccus. After re- 
crossing the Allier, in the neighbourhood of Lapalisse, he struck off to 
the east, instead of inarching northward to rejoin Labienus ; crossed 
the Loire above its principal affluents ; crossed the chain of Le Forez 
by a pass between St. Etienne and (’hardies ; recruited and revictualled 
his army in the country of the Sequani ; ami then, marching northward, 
rejoined Labienus between Beaune, Dijon and St-Jean-de-Losne. 2 I 
shall not examine the arguments by which Maissiat struggles to support 
this astounding theory ; for he virtually admits that, unless he can prove the 
identity of Alesia and Izernore, they cannot stand; 3 and, as I show 
in my note on Alesia, that identification is absolutely inadmissible. 4 
• • • * • • 

According to Maissiat, 5 when Caesar wtoIc that, before the battle 
which preceded the siege of Alesia, he was marching to succour the 
Province, he lied ; for, Maissiat argues, the Province, as Caesar himself 
tells ns, 7 was protected by 22 cohorts, and had no need of succour. He 

1 Mr. Compton ought to have remembered that iu the battle of Pharsalus Caesar 
lost not more than 200 privates and yet about 30 centurions, and that he is careful 
to emphasise the dispro}>ortion. B, G’., iii. 09, § 1. 

2 Jules Char cn G'aulc, ii. 193-213, 246-7. 9 /&., PP* 247-8. 

4 As M. A. de Barthelemy sensibly remarks, it is iucredible that Caesar should 
have had any motive for wishing to mislead his readers regarding the route by 
which he marched to a place where lie gained a victory. Revue des questions 
historiques , iii. 1867, p. 48. 

8 Jules Chur en Ouule , ii, 289-94, 298-9. 

6 B. O vii. 66, § 2. 


7 lb„ 66 , § 1 , 
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was really retreating to the Province ; and, skilful liar that he was, in 
order to make his readers disbelieve that he was retreating , he put into the 
mouth of Vercingctorix 1 the statement that he was retreating . 

It is the old familiar argument. Caesar was skilful enough to 
deceive his contemporaries : hut* Maissiat can always see through him ! 
Maissiat forgets that, as the Helvetii had just been beaten and driven 
to take refuge in their strongholds, 2 the Province had every need of 
succour. But I am quite willing to allow that Caesar may not have 
directly told us all the motives which induced him to set out for the 
Province. As Long says, 3 “We may believe that the intentions which 
the Gallic chief is supposed to have imputed to Caesar, — maioribus 
coactis copiis (Romanos) reversuros neque finem bellandi facturos, — were 
his real intentions : he was only retreating in order to return in greater 
force.” 

14. Caesar says that, before the blockade of Alesia, he Aised cavalry 
from the German tribes “ which he had reduced to submission in former 
years.” 4 Numerous critics have insisted that this is an intentional 
exaggeration ; for, they say, Caesar tells us himself in another passage 5 
that of all the Transrhenane peoples the Ubii alone had submitted to 
him. But the critics forget that in a subsequent chapter 6 Caesar states 
that, when he was marching to punish the Sugambri, several tribes 
made the^ submission. 

15. According to a speech 7 which Caesar puts into the moutli of 
Yercingetorix, 80,000 men, exclusive of the Maud ubii, remained in 
Alesia after the departure of the Gallic cavalry. Now the numbers 
given in ancient manuscripts must of course often be viewed with sus- 
picion. Copyists sometimes blundered in transcribing numerals, which 
were often written in Roman letters. But the number LXXX (milia) 
is repeated in chapter 77 ; and, it is not correct, I believe that Caesar, 
and not the copyists, was responsible for the error. The great Napoleon, 
who, if he is not foully calumniated, lied so systematically himself 
that he was not likely to give Caesar credit for disinterested accuracy, 
gives professional reasons for rejecting his figures ; and liis opinion 
counts for a great deal. He says that if Yercingetorix’s force had been 
so strong, he would have sent out 60,000 men along with his 
cavalry, as the remaining 20,000 would have been able to hold 
the fortress. The 60,000, he says, could have harassed the besiegers ; 
and the provisions of the garrison would have been virtually multiplied 
fourfold. 8 

It looks presumptuous to question the opinion of such an authority : 
but is it certain that the 60,000 would have been able to get out ? The 
Due d’Aumale remarks that Yercingetorix could not have foreseen that 
even the cavalry would escape unobserved, although he might reasonably 
hope that, if they encountered one of the Roman piquets, their speed 

i B.*0., vii 66, § 3. s Tb., 65, § 2. 

3 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 333. 

4 Quas superiority annis pacaverat. B. G., vii. 65, § 4. 

6 lb iv. 16, § 5. e lb . 18, § 2. 7 j K ‘ V ii. 71, § 3. 

8 Precis des gnetrres de Cesar, pp. 109-10. 
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would enable them to get away. But the Due d’Aumale himself gives 
reasons for believing that Caesar exaggerated the forces of his enemy. 
He finds it hard to believe that Vercingetorix could have collected 
enough corn to feed 80,000 men, as well as the f Mandubii, for nearly 
two months. He also remarks that, if he had had so large a force, he 
would have harassed the besieging army far more than he did, and that, 
after the arrival of the relieving army, he would not have been so 
foolish as to concentrate the whole of his available force along that 
small section of the contravallation which crossed the plain, but would 
have made simultaneous sorties on various points. He concludes that, 
after the manner of conquerors, Caesar exaggerated the numbers of his 
enemy. 1 

The first of the duke’s objections does not appear to be conclusive. 
Vercingetorix had plenty of time to collect stores, and abundant re- 
sources to draw upon. He did make frequent and furious sallies :’ 2 but 
Roman discipline and Roman science kept him at bay. On the other 
hand, I am inclined to believe with the I)uc d’Aumale that, if Vercinge- 
torix had had 80,000 men, he would have made more use of them 
during the last days of the siege. 

It has also been argued that the plateau of Alesia was too small to 
accommodate so large a number. The area of the plateau was 97 
hectares, or about 240 acres ; of the plateau and outlying terraces and 
spurs 140 hectares, or about 346 acres ; 3 and, according to modern ideas, 
this space would be much too small. It must be remembered that 
besides the garrison there was a large number of cattle. But General 
Creuly argues that it would be illogical to conclude that an 
ancient army of 80,000 men could not have found room on the 
mountain. f “ Les troupes modernes,” he says, “ ne campent pas en 
masse . comme les armees anciennqs” And he points out that, 
according to the dimensions of a camp minutely described by 
Hyginus, the plateau of Mont Auxois could have held 192,000 men. 4 
Moreover, M. A. de Barthelemy reminds us that, when Jerusalem 
was besieged by Titus, several hundred thousands of human beings were 
shut up in a space hardly so large as that of the plateau of Mont 
Auxois. 5 

I incline to think that the number 80,000 is in excess of the truth : 
but the problem is insoluble.* 5 


1 Rev. des Deux Monties , t. xv., 1858, pp. 110-17. 

2 Nonnunquam opera nostra Galli temptaf.e atque eruptionem ex oppido plurifras 
poi'tis summa vi facere conabantur. 71. G. f vii. 78, § 1. 

3 Napoleon III., llist. de Jules Cesar , ii. 300. 

4 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, pp. 507-8. Bee p. 588. 

6 Rev. des questions hist ., iii., 1867, p. 54. 

G MM. Bose and Bonne mere {Hist, nationale des Gaidais sous Vercingetorix, 
p. 405) insist that Vercingetorix had less than 15,000 infantry*m Alesia. Here is 
their argument. Caesar says that at the outset of the siege the Gauls were panic- 
stricken by the defeat of their cavalry, which formed th<jir principal force ( equitatu , 
qua maxima parte exercitus conjulebant). If the 'cavalry, which numbered only 
15,000, formed the principal force of the Gallic army, the infantry must have been 
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Berlinghieri 1 appears to think that Caesar’s narrative of the last day’s 
fighting at Alesia is largely fictitious. He is astonished that the Gallic 
cavalry did not perceive the final movement of Caesar’s cavalry ; and 
that, if they did perceive it, they did not stop it. But if, as is generally 
believed, the Roman cavalry which Caesar ordered to ride round the 
circumvallation 2 started from the camp in the valley of the Rabutin, 
the Gallic cavalry, who were in the plain of Les Laumes, on the west 
of Alesia, could not have attempted to stop it. Berlinghieri remarks 
that, even after the failure of Vercassivellaunus, Commius with his vast 
host might still have forced the Roman lines ; and, he says, if Caesar’s 
narrative is accurate, the Gauls ought to have exterminated the Romans. 
No doubt ! if they had not been half-hearted ; if they had not been an 
undisciplined rabble ; if they had been properly led ; and if their 
commissariat had been properly organised. But these essential con- 
ditions were wanting. Berlinghieri stultifies his owr* criticism by 
admitting, or rather asserting, in another place 3 that the Gauls were a 
rabble. 

16. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville is very angry with Caesar for not 
having mentioned in his Commentaries the name of Mamurra. Speaking 
of the various engineering works which the Roman army executed in 
Gaul, the distinguished Celtic scholar says, “ Quand on lit les Commen - 
taires, il semble que e’est k C^sar que revient l’honneur d’avoir dirige ces 
travaux si bien congus . . . Mais nous savons par Pline le nom de 
l’ingfoiieur dont Cesar a eu soin de taire le nom et auquel il doit en 
grande partie ses succes.” 4 What a fuss about nothing ! Whatever 
Caesar’s sins may have been, he was not ungenerous to those who served 
under him. If lie did not mention Mamurra, assuredly the motive of 
his silence was not jealousy ; aud it is impossible to say whether 
Mamurra was a Vaubari, or qjerely an ordinarily skilful officer who 
faithfully carried out instructions. Moreover, there is no proof that 
Mamurra was Caesar’s Chief Engineer. We only know that he was 
jiraefectus fabrum, an officer of engineers. 5 Pompey, in the first year of 
the civil war, had at least two praefccti fabrum : why should Caesar 
have had only one 1 • 

According to Catullus, 7 whose accuracy I neither question nor 
guarantee, Caesar was on even too intimate terms with Mamurra. 

But a recent critic has gone further than M. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 
In a long-winded and carping Programme, 8 the tediousness of which is 

“peu nombreuse. ” Unfortunately for MM. Bose and Boimemore, Caesar wrote 
not maxima but maxime. Maxinu is found in good MSS. : but so is maxime 
(Meusel's Caesar , p. 202) ; and all the modern editors of course adopt it. 

1 Examen des operations et dcs travaux de Cesar avtour d’Al$sia. pp. 165. 
168-73. 

2 B. (I., vii. 87, § 4. 8 Examen , etc., p. 176. 

4 Bull, de la Sue. Nat. dcs Antiquaires de France t 1888, p. 102. 

5 Pliny, Nat. mil 1st. , xxxvi. 6, § 7. 

0 Cicero, Ad Ati. , ix. 7c, § 2. 7 29, 3. 

8 Caesars Beurleiluna seiner Offiziere in den Commentarien vow galtisehen 
Knege , zweiter Teil, 1893. '*!• have not been able to obtain the first part, which 1 
do not regret. 
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only relieved by one passage in which, Phormio-like, he takes Caesar to 
task for bad generalship, a German headmaster, Otto Sumpff, accuses him 
of having treated the services of his legatiy in the Commentaries , in a 
manner equally ungenerous and unjust. He cou^J not afford to give 
them due credit, for fear of diminishing his own glory. I reply that he 
could not atford to refuse them due credit, for fear of alienating their 
support Sumpff does not deny that Caesar tells ns what his lieutenants 
did ; and if he does not bespatter them with superfluous praise, 
it is open to Sumpff to supply the omission. As Sumpff, for the most 
part, only accuses Caesar of having omitted to praise his legate I shall not 
inflict upon the reader more than one specimen of these accusations : 
but I shall carefully examine the one charge which he makes of positive 
misrepresentation. 

In the account of the battle'with the Helvctii, says Sumpff, the legati 
are not mentioned at all : in the account of the battle with the Nervii 
Labienus alone figures prominently ; and even his share in the victory, 
the despatch of the 10th legion, at the critical moment, to the rescue of 
the 7th and 12tli, is so told as to give the chief credit to the private 
soldiers. Caesar carefully omits to mention that each legate must have 
harangued his own legion before the battle. 1 

Yes ! and he al«o carefully omits to mention that each legate had 
breakfasted on the morning of the battle. If the legati are not men- 
tioned in the account of the battle with the Helvetii, Caesar himself is 
only mentioned in two sentences, 2 where the mention is essential to the 
lucidity of the narrative. The remark about Labienus requires no 
answer : it is enough to refer readers to Caesar’s account. 3 Sumpff’s 
real quarrel with Caesar is that lie was master of the most difficult art 
of the historian, — the art of seeing what is superfluous and ignoring it# 

SumpfT complains 4 that Caesars criticism of Sabinus’s conduct at 
Aduatuca is grossly unjust. Sabinus, he insists, deserved no blame for 
having decided to abandon bis position ; for, as Quintus Cicero had to 
wait a long time for relief, it is unlikely that Sabinus would have fared 
better than he did if he had acted on Cotta’s advice and remained where 
he was. On the other hand, Caesar bestows exaggerated praise upon 
Cicero, in order to vilify Sabinus by contrast. Caesar himself lets us 
see that he enormously exaggerated Cicero’s danger by naively telling 
us that only one man in every ten in Cicero’s legion was wounded (nur 
der zehnte Mann ist verwuvdert). 

If any of SumpfPs pupils read his Programme, they must have been 
amused by this last statement of their headmaster. What Caesar says 
is that only one man in ten, or rather not one man in ten was 
tmwounded (cognoscit non decimum quem/pie esse relietum militem sine 
vulnere ). 6 Cicero certainly had to wait more than a week for relief : 
*t>ut I should have thought it would have been better for Sabinus to 

1 Caesars Beurteilung , etc., pp. 10-12, 22. 

2 B . CA, i. 24, § 1, 25, § 1. “ 3 76., ii. 20-27. 

4 Caesars Beurteilung , etc., pp. 26-9. n Jl, (/,, v. 52, § 2. 
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stay where he was and be relieved, however late, than to abandon his 
position and be killed, along with 6000 men. 

In short, concludes SumpfF, the only generals whom Caesar does 
not blame are the # two who died during the war, 1 young Crassus and 
Cotta. The former was no longer to be feared as a rival : the latter 
was praised simply in order to heighten the discredit which Caesar 
fastened upon his unfortunate colleague, Sabinus. 2 

SumpfFs inaccuracy is astounding. I challenge him to produce a 
single passage in which Caesar blames Antony or Basilus or Decimus 
Brutus or Lucius Caesar or Fabius or Pedius or Plancus or Rebilus or 
Reginus or Roscius or Sextius or Trebonius or finally Labienus. Two 
of the lieutenants and two only 3 are blamed ; and one of the tw T o is let 
off with a reproof so gentle that it can hardly be called blame. For 
while the facts show that Cicero wholly failed in his duty at Aduatuca, 
Caesar merely tells him that he ought not to have let any troops leave 
the camp, and does his best to exonerate him by throwing the larger 
share of the blame upon fortune. 4 Sabinus is certainly blamed for his 
conduct at Aduatuca ; and if he did not deserve blame, the word ought 
to be expunged from the language. But no lieutenant who was re- 
sponsible for a great disaster was ever less harshly spoken of by bis 
chief. Caesar’s actual comment upon his behaviour limits itself to this, 
— that lie was wanting in foresight ; that he lost his head and showed 
nervous trepidation in the action ; and that the disaster was caused by 
his rashness. 6 The bare recital of the facts was his sufficient condem- 
nation : and in Caesar’s language there is not a trace of resentment. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that when Caesar was describing 
Sabinus’s earlier campaign in Normandy, he was careful to imply his 
approval of the cautious tactic^ which he had adopted, 0 and thereby to 
supply an antidote, as it were, to any prejudiced judgement which 
might arise in the mind of the reader. If Caesar deviated from the 
line of strict impartiality in narrating the actions of his lieutenants, it 
was on the side of lenity. But of all those who served under him, the 
one to whom the greatest compliment is paid is Labienus. Even Dr. 
Georg Mezger, one of the sanest critics of the Commentaries , cannot 
forgive Caesar for the “ cold and businesslike ” tone of the narrative of 
Labienus’s campaign against the Parisii. 7 If by “ cold ” Dr. Mezger 
means restrained and free from “gush,” — I know no more expressive 
word, — I accept the epithet. Caesar never suffers his enthusiasm to 

1 Die zwei Offiziere olme Tadel*,m<l zwei Tote, etc. Caesars Beurtcilung , etc., 

p. 33. 

2 lb. 

3 Or three, if it was blaming Galba to say that he had not made sufficient 
provision for his commissariat because, as the tribes of the Valais had surrendered 
and given hostages, he did not expect that they would light. B. G.. iii. 3, § 1. 

4 lb., vi. 42, *§ 1-2. 

8 lb., v. 33, § 1, 52, § 6. 

• lb ., iii. 17, § 7. % 

7 Ueber die A hfassungheit von Cilsar s Comm . iiber, den gallischen Krieg , 

1874-5, p. 18. 
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escape him: but it communicates its force to us, if our minds are 
attuned to his. Whenever he mentions Labienus, he makes us feel 
that Labienus stood in a class by himself, — the greatest of his lieutenants 
and one of the great marshals of history. But it is precisely in his 
narrative of this campaign that he impresses the features of the man’s 
character most deeply upon the imagination. In four terse sentences 
be puts before us the difficulties, all but overwhelming, by which 
Labienus was beset. And then he says, “ With these formidable diffi- 
culties suddenly confronting him, he saw that he must look for aid to the 
force of his own character ” (t ant is subito difficnltatibus ohiectis, ab animi 
virtute auxilium petendum ridebat ). 1 2 * We are made to feel that the 
character will be equal to the strain ; and the next three chapters show 
us that it was. Could any finer compliment be desired by a soldier 
from his chief, — the more telling because it is conveyed not by 
fulsome praise but by delicate suggestion '{ - 

VII 

I place Eichheim’s charges in a class by themselves because they are 
in fact sui generis* According to Eichheim, Caesar was a “politico- 
military Munchausen,” an u hysterical romancer,” “ the first liar of his 
time,” a liar who lied “like an impudent schoolboy”: in short, his 
Commentaries , from the first page to the last, literally bristle with lies 
and inventions, designed to mislead “ the dolts on the Tiber ” ( den 
Tolpeln am Tiber ). 4 * 

To begin with, I give one instance of the freedom with which 
Eichheim handles the Commentaries. In order to convince his readers 
that Ariovistus had only a few horsemen instead of the 6000 whom 
Caesar assigns to him, he asserts that the ITsipetes and Tencteri, who, 
he says, were celebrated for their cavalry, bad only 800 /' The evidence 
which he offers for this assertion is Caesar’s statement that 800 horse- 
men belonging to the Usipetes and Tencteri made ail attack ujiou his 
Gallic cavalry. But in the very same sentence in which Caesar tells 
us this, he says that the enemy had not more than 800 , because the 

1 B. O'., vii. 50, § 6. 

2 I wish Sumpff would read tlie words in which a great scholar, whom the 
Germans, if not his own countrymen, appreciate, bus described the most striking 
characteristic of one of the historians of antiquity : — “Jets is a mere uncoloured 
recital of tlie important facts in the briefest possible terms. The narrator’s indi- 
viduality and his personal feelings and preferences are almost wholly suppressed. 
He is entirely absorbed in Ids work ; and he writes with the single aim to state 
the facts as he has learned them. It wouhk be difficult in the whole range of 
literature to find a work where there is less attempt at, pointing a moral or drawing 
a lesson from the facts. The narrator is persuaded that the facts themselves in. 
their barest form are a perfect le^on and a complete instruction.” Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay’s St. Pavt the Traveller and the Roman Citizen , 1805, pp. 20-21. 

* 8 Major Jahns ( Beiheft zum Mttitar- WiichenhlatU 1883, p. 863) speaks of 

Eichheim’s earlier work, hie Kiimpfe der Hdvetier , Suehen und<'Belgier gegen C. 
J. Casar, 1866, as “this noteworthy publication” (diese merkwiirdige Sell rift). 
So it is, in one sense. 

4 hie Kampfe der Hdvetier und Sveben gegen, O. J. Cdsar , 1876, p. 08. 

* lb p. 73. 
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main body of their cavalry, which had crossed the Meuse to plunder, 
had not yet rejoined them. 1 

1. Caesar, according to Eichheim, desired to deceive his countrymen 
into the belief that war with the Helvetii had been forced upon him. 
He therefore began f hi& narrative with a threefold lie : — he exaggerated 
the extent of Helvetia ; he trebled the real number of the Helvetian 
emigrants ; and he pretended that before their departure they had 
burned their towns and villages. 2 

The second of the alleged lies I shall deal with presently ; 8 as to 
the third, the allegation is simply gratuitous. 4 Caesar says that 
Helvetia was 240 (Roman) miles long and 180 broad. Walekenaer 
shows that, if the breadth is reckoned from the Pas de recluse to the 
junction of the Aar and the Rhine, Caesar’s estimate is exactly 
correct ; and that, if the length is reckoned from the Pas de l’^cluse 
to the southern extremity of the Lake of Constance, his climate is only 
10 Roman miles in excess of the truth; 5 and Long remarks 0 that 
“ this is a fair way of measurement, for it follows the boundaries of the 
Helvetii as Caesar describes them : on the west the Jura, on the south 
the Lake of Geneva and the Rhone, on the east and on the north the 
Rhine.” Very likely : but it is quite unnecessary to attempt any 
defence of Caesar’s accuracy ; for the question of bis accuracy, on the 
matter of measurements, has nothing to do with tin*, question of his 
veracity He did not survey Helvetia : he got his information about 
its dimensions from hearsay ; and the hearsay was not based upon 
accurate calculation. He exaggerated the extent of the Ardennes; 7 
and if he exaggerated the extent of Helvetia, he simply made a 
mistake, for he could have had no motive for telling a lie. In fact, as 
he said that the Helvetii emigrated because they considered their 
country too small, he was more likely to be tempted to 'underestimate 
than to exaggerate its size. 

2. Caesar lied, says Eichheim, when he said that Orgetorix planned 
the subjugation of Gaul. Orgetorix would not have dared to place 
himself ‘ 4 between the Hammer and the Anvil,” — Caesar and Ariovistus ; 
and Caesar invented this tale in order to disguise from his countrymen 
the fact that he had made an unprovoked attack upon the Helvetii. 8 

Caesar states plainly the motives which prompted him to attack the 
Helvetii. 0 In the first place, he was determined not to allow them, in 
any circumstances, to pass through the Roman Province. Secondly, 
after they had entered Gaul, he told them that he would not make 
peace with them unless they would give hostages for their good behaviour 

1 B. G., iv. 12, § 1. 

2 Die Ktimpfe, etc., note 1. 

a See pp. 222-5, infra. 

4 It should be noted that large numbers of tbe lake- dwellings, the remains of 
which have been discovered in Switzerland, bad been destroyed by fire. See 
Anzeiger fur sch^veizerischc Alter thumskundc, 1884, p. 112, # 

6 (Uogr. des Gaules , i. 307-9. 

6 Caesar , p. 40. 7 JS, vi. 29, § 4. 

8 Die Kampfe , etc., *8S6, p. 18. 

8 B. i. 7, §§ 1, 4*5, 10, §§ 1-2, 14. 
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and make restitution to the Aedui and the Allobroges for the wrong 
which they had done them. His determination, then, was quite inde- 
pendent of Orgetorix’s schemes ; and Orgetorix was dead before the 
Helvetii started on their expedition. What Caesar objected to and 
what his countrymen equally objected to was the presence of the Helvetii 
ill Gaul. 

3. Orgetorix, says Eichlieim, had merely carried into effect the 
resolve of the Helvetian Government : it is therefore incredible that 
his countrymen should have treated him as a traitor. Caesar’s mendacity 
is proved by the express statement of Dion Cassius that the Helvetii 
started on their expedition under the leadership of Orgetorix. 1 

I reply that Dion was so inaccurate a writer that his testimony 
proves nothing. Besides, his statement means nothing more than 
that Orgetorix was the prime mover of the Helvetian emigration. The 
Helvetii, he savs, acting under the leadership of Orgetorix, resolved to 
cross the Rhone and to settle in some district near the Alps. 2 Not 
until he has written three more sentences does he proceed to describe 
tlie actual emigration of the Helvetii ; :i and then he says nothing about 
Orgetorix. Moreover, it is not true that Orgetorix had merely carried 
into effect the resolve of his Government. His offence, in the eyes of 
the Helvetii, was that he had exceeded his instructions and had plotted 
to make himself king. 4 

4. Eichheim insists that Caesar’s estimate of the numbers of the 
Helvetii and their allies is grossly exaggerated. The length of a column 
numbering 368,000 persons would have been 30 “Stunden” or about 
99 miles ! * they could not have found provender for their cattle ; and 
they could not have quitted their encampment, as Caesar says in JJ. G., 
i. 22 that they did, in the short space of three hours. Again, Caesar 
says that, wheh the decisive battle was fought, all the Helvetian waggons 
were parked in one place, — an obvious lie, because, on his estimate of 
the numbers of the host, the waggons would have numbered 36,000, 
which could not have assembled on one spot in less than three days ! & 
Rauchenstein, who, in the main, agrees with Eichheim, calculates that, 
if two waggons had moved abreast, the length of the column would 
have been 165 kilometres or about 103 miles. Caesar, be says, could 
easily have attacked such a column in hank, and broken it up before 
the enemy could come to the rescue. According to Plutarch, the emi- 
grant® numbered 300,000 ; according to Appian, 200,000 ; according 
to Strabo, 480,000 ; 7 according to Orosius, 157,000. Rauchenstein 
concludes that Orosius’s estimate is the most credible. 8 He also argne9 

1 Die Kcimpfe , etc., IS 76, n. 3. Eiehheim's theory is that Caesar murdered 
Orgetorix ! 

a Mist. Rr/tn . , xxxviii. 31, § 3. 3 //*., 32, § 1. 

4 B. G. t i. 3, §§ 4-8, 4, § 1. 6 161 kilometres. 

% 6 Die Kli'mjjfe , etc., 1876, p. 31, note 13, note 20. 

7 This is a mistake. See Strabo, ii. 3, § 3. * 

8 Orosius generally follows Caesar's numbers with scrupulous accuracy ; and it 
is curious that his statement (vi. 7, § 5) of the number of the Helvetii who returned 
home, — 110,000, — agrees exactly with Caesar’s. I suspedt that the copyists have 
made some mistake in transcribing either his figures or Caesar’s. 
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that, if the Helvetii had emigrated en masse , they must have known 
that hordes of Germans would promptly occupy their country ; and, as 
Caesar does not say that they had to reconquer it when they were sent 
back, he concludes that a large number never emigrated at all. 1 

I admit that tlitre is some force both in Eauchenstein’s and in 
Eichheim’s arguments. It is difficult to believe that the Helvetii left 
their country absolutely deserted. Still, it must be remembered that 
other ancient writers besides Caesar describe universal migrations ; 2 
nor does Caesar’s narrative compel us to assume that the Helvetii 
were the only inhabitants of Helvetia. He may conceivably have left 
out of account conquered tribes with which they had not coalesced. 3 
Moreover, even if the ordinary interpretation of his narrative is correct, 
it is not certain that the German neighbours ot‘ the Helvetii would or 
could have taken possession of their territory in the few months that 
elapsed between their departure and their return. If th<^ Helvetii re- 
quired two years to complete the preparations for their emigration, is 
it likely that the Germans could have transferred themselves, their 
women and children, their cattle and their goods from one country to 
another in three months ? If Caesar’s narrative was incorrect, either 
he intended to mislead his readers, or he was led astray by false informa- 
tion, or he used the word wnnihus,* as he often did, loosely. I cannot 
see what motive he could have had for trying to deceive. On the other 
hand, notiling is more likely than that he should have been misled by 
the rhetorical or blundering statements of his spies. I have myself, in 
former researches, worked through many reports embodying the in- 
formation which had been furnished to Intelligence Officers in India by 
spies ; and, on the faith of such reports, erroneous statements were 
frequently made by British officers, for example by Sir Charles Napier. 
We do not accuse them of mendacity because they were misled. 

According to Napoleon’s carefhl calculations, 5 based on the reasoned 
conjecture that the Helvetii had 8500 waggons, the length of such a 
column as Caesar describes would have been 128 kilometres, when the 
waggons were moving in single file. But it was not necessary for the 
waggons to move in single tile, except when they were threading the Pas 
de l’^lcluse. 6 After the Helvetii emerged from the country of the Sequani, 
they provided for their cattle by plunder : 7 while they were in the 
country of the Sequani, we must assume that they arranged with that 
people for a supply. In B. (?., i. 21, § 1, Caesar says that the Helvetii 
encamped at the foot of a hill. Eichheim, in his comment on the 
passage, absurdly attributes to Caesar the statement that the Helvetian 

1 Der Feldzug Ciisars gegeti die Helvetier , pp. 44-5, 47. 

2 See, for instance, Strabo, ii. 3, § G. “Ces emigrations en masses,” says the 
writer of the article Helvetii in Diet . arch, de la Gaule, ii. 15, “ entraient evidem- 
ment dans les habitudes traditionnelles des Gaulois.” The writer refers to Poly- 
bius, ii. 17. 

8 Cf. Diet, arch* de la Gaule, ii. 15. 

* It G., i. 2, § 1. 

5 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 59, note. 

6 See Lord Wolseley’s TVit+Soldier's Pocket- Hook, 5tli ed., p. 408. 

7 H. G. t i. 15, § 4. 
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waggons were all parked there. If he had known anything of military 
movements, he would have understood that most of the waggons were 
in front, and that only the lighting men, who formed the rearguard, 
were encamped at the foot of the hill . 1 Moreover, Caesar says nothing 
about “ three hours”: he only says that “late ino the day,” or tt when 
it was broad day ” 2 ( multo die) he learned that the Helvetii had struck 
their camp. His narrative of the decisive battle certainly presents* a 
dilfieulty, — to those who are determined to make difficulties. What he 
says is that the Helvetian infantry “with all their waggons” (cum 
omnibus suis carris 3 ) followed their cavalry, and parked their baggage 
in one spot. But this is not the same thing as saying that all the 
waggons were parked in one spot. Waggons were of course coming up 
all through the day ; and doubtless many waggons had not come up 
when the battle was over . 4 Caesar wrote for sensible readers. They 
know that thousands of waggons cannot arrive at one spot simul- 
taneously ; and, when the sense is clear, they do not demand rigid pre- 
cision of statement in every line. 

To return to Rauchenstein. Tor the sake of argument I will accept 
his figures. He holds that the entire host, after the defeat of the 
Tigurini, numbered only 100,000 souls. On his own showing, the length 
of the column would then have been ai least 43 kilometres, or about 
27 miles. Is he really prepared to argue that Caesar could have broken 
up a column 103 miles long, hut could not have broken up /a column 
27 miles long? The truth is, as Napoleon has pointed out, 5 that Caesar 
could not venture to attack the column at all, because the country 
through which it was moving was too broken and confined to admit of 
his attempting any offensive operation ; and because, as Rauchenstein 
has failed to see, before he could have struck a single blow at the 
waggon -train, he would have had to reckon with the tens of thousands 
of fighting men who composed its rear-guard. It is idle for Rauchenstein 
to appeal to Orosius ; for it requires no critical acumen to see that, 
where Plutarch and Appian and Strabo and Orosius differ so widely, 
one would not be justified in accepting Orosius’s estimate merely because 
it is the lowest. Rauch enstein’s estimate, based upon the absurd assump- 
tion that the waggons moved in single file, of the length to which a 
column composed of 368,000 persons must have extended, is a gross 
exaggeration. Colonel Stoffel, who knows what he is writing about, 
estimates the length of the column, after the loss of one fourth of its 
number by the defeat of the Tigurini, at not less than 30 kilometres, or 
about 1 9 miles ; and he accepts Caesar’s figures. 0 Therefore the reasons 
which Eichheim and Rauchenstein lia^e adduced are not sufficient to 
prove that Caesar’s figures are incorrect. 

Caesar tells us that the host which he sent back to Helvetia numbered 

1 See Stoffel, Guerre civile , ii. 445, and B. G., i. 15, § 3, 25, § 6, 

2 See p. 202, supra. y B. 6rt, i. 24, § 4. 

4 See Stoffel, Guerre civile s, ii. 451. 

5 IHst. de Jules Ctsar> ii. 63,,-D^te. 

6 Guerre de CSsar et d' Arioviste^p. 36. 
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1 IOjOOO. 1 Let us provisionally accept his figures. Assuming that the 
Tigurini amounted to one fourth of the entire host, the number of the 
remainder would have been 276,000. The rate of mortality in a vast 
multitude travelling under such conditions would, I suppose, have been 
high ; and we may safely assume that, in the two months which elapsed 
between their departure from Switzerland and the battle, at least 2000 
died. The Verbigeni, numbering 6000, were killed or sold as slaves 
after the battle. 2 The Boii, who originally numbered 32,000, were 
allowed to settle in the country of the Aedui. 3 126,000 remain to be 
accounted for ; 4 and, if Caesar’s figures are correct, this number must 
have perished in the battle or have dispersed, besides those of the Boii 
who were slain. This is an enormous number. Colonel Stoffel finds 
no difficulty in believing that 143,000, including old men, women and 
children, were killed in the battle. 5 I can hardly share his faith ; and, 
if Caesar’s figures are correct, I can only assume that la*ge numbers 
must have dispersed on the march before the battle was fought. 

There remains the possibility that the documents which, according 
to Caesar, were found in the Helvetian encampment after the battle, 
and from which he professes to have derived his information, were 
inaccurate ; or that some part of the host whose numbers were therein 
recorded had, at the eleventh hour, resolved to remain in Helvetia. 
At all events, the number of the emigrants must have been very large : 
for with a?i his advantages in generalship, discipline and superiority of 
weapons, it was all that Caesar could do to win the battle. I cannot 
believe, without convincing evidence, that, from the mere desire of 
enhancing his own glory, he fabricated an exaggerated estimate of their 
numbers. 

5. Caesar, says Eichheim, 0 omits to mention that when he was 
returning in the spring of 58 b.£. from Italy to Gaul, he attempted to 
make his way through the land of the Salassi into that of the Veiagri, 
but was driven back with heavy loss. Strabo, however, lets us into the 
secret. 

Caesar certainly omits to mention this incident, for the sufficient 
reason that it never occurred. Strabo made a mistake, as he often did. 
Nor does Strabo say that the Salassi repulsed Caesar. He merely says 
that they robbed him of some money. 7 The most conclusive proof that 
Strabo blundered is the fact that Caesar, whose aim was to intercept 
the Helvetii on their march through Gaul, would as soon have thought 
of marching towards Russia as into the country of the Salassi. Rauchen- 
stein himself refutes Eichheim by a similar argument. 8 

6. According to Eichheim, Cesar’s account of his victory over the 
Tigurini is a ridiculous exaggeration : he merely had “ a little skirmish.” 
He could not have surprised the whole tribe of the Tigurini, as he 

1 B. G\, i. 29, § 3. 2 lb., 28, § 1. 3 Jb., 28, § 5, 29, § 2. 

4 Caesar himself «ays (B. G., i. 26, § 5) that about 130,000 survived the battle, 
which would leave 144,000 to be accounted for. But of course a good many of the 
Boii perished in the battle. 

6 Guerre de Cesar el d* Arftfciste, p. 77. 6 Die Kampfe , etc,, 1876, p. 23. 

7 Geogr., iv. 6, § 7. 8 Der Feldzug, etc., pp. 60-61. 

Q 
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asserts, because (a) his army could not have crossed the Sadne without 
their knowledge ; ( b ) according to liis own statement, news was trans- 
mitted in Gaul with great rapidity from man to man ; and “on the 
sudden appearance of the Roman army, these shrieking throats would 
have redoubled their exertions on behalf of the Helvetia ” ; (c) Dumnorix 
would have taken care to give them warning ; (<f) if the action had been 
on the scale which Caesar describes, he would have driven the Tigurini 
into the Saone and cut off their retreat into the woods ; (e) as he only 
made his attack with infantry, the lightly armed Tigurini could have 
run away ; and (/) there is no trace in his narrative of the disastrous 
effect which the loss of oue fourth of their number would have had upon 
the Helvetian host. 1 

One and all, these reasons are absurd, (a) Caesar’s army did not 
cross the Sadne at all before attacking the Tigurini. Roth his army 
and the Tigurini were encamped on the left bank at the moment when 
he was about to march against them : he had only a few miles to march ; 
and he marched in the night. 2 The statement of Caesar, 3 to which 
Eichheim refers, has no bearing upon the question. The peasants cer- 
tainly did not inform the Tigurini of Caesar's approach, first because 
they were hostile to the Tigurini, 4 and secondly because they were in 
bed when Caesar was marching. Besides, if warning had been given, 
the “few skirmishers” of Eichheim’s imagination would have taken 
advantage of it. (c) Dumnorix did not inform the Tigurini if Caesar’s 
approach, because Dumnorix knew nothing about Caesar’s intention. 
Caesar was not such a fool as to take Dumnorix into his confidence. 
(it) Eichheim’s fourth argument is diametrically opposed by the one that 
follows it ; 5 but we may be sure that Caesar did cut off the retreat of 
the Tigurini as effectually as possible, for he slew a great number of 
them, (e) A great many of the Tigurini did, as Caesar tells us, run away. 
The rest did not and could not, because Caesar attacked them when they 
were off their guard and busily engaged in preparing to cross the Saone. 6 
(/) The rest of the Helvetii doubtless were dismayed by the fate of the 
Tigurini ; and if there is no record of their discouragement in Caesar’s 
narrative, Caesar was a laconic writer and did not dwell upon the obvious. 
But the fact of their having sustained a reverse was no reason why they 
should abandon themselves to despair. Did the French never venture 
to attack the Germans after Sedan / 

7. I have already stated and refuted Eauchensteiu’s objections to 
Caesar’s account of his battle with the Helvetii. 7 Eichheim goes 
further. Caesar, he says, “was completely beaten, and the Helvetii 
remained masters of the battle-field.” s Now Rauchenstein has himself 
demolished this insane assertion ; and it will be enough for me to refer 
the curious to the arguments with which the less unreasonable of 
Caesar’s calumniators refutes his impetuous colleague. 9 

1 Die Kttmpfe , etc., 1876, p. 26. 

2 See pp. 610-13. 3 B . (/., vii. 3, § 2. 4 Id., i. 11, §§ 2-4. 

6 I am glad to find that, on this point, Rauchenstein, p. 64, is of my opinion. 

a B. G., i. 12, §§ 2-3. 7 pp. 202-4, supra. 

8 Die K&mpfe , etc., 1876, p. 43. 9 Der Feldzug , etc., p. 97, n. 52. 
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8. Caesar’s account of his reasons for having marched against 
Ariovistus is a fable, designed to justify an unrighteous war of aggres- 
sion. For this purpose he pretends that 100 pagi of the Suevi 
suddenly encamped on the Rhine, and that the territory of the Aedui, 
in which he himself 4vas encamped, was devastated by the Harudes. 1 

Eichheim is not accurate. Caesar was not encamped in the country 
of the Aedui, but in that of the Lingones. 2 Long 3 thinks that Caesar’s 
statement regarding the 100 pagi must not be taken literally ; for the 
Suevi had only 100 pagi in all, and Ariovistus had had some of the 
Suevi with him before the time to which Caesar refers. The pagi 
which encamped on the Rhine were, Long thinks, only “ detachments 
from the hundred ‘pagi.’” Very likely: but it is not certain that 
Ariovistus had any of the Suevi with him when the pagi encamped on 
the Rhine. There was a contingent of Suevi in his host when he was 
defeated by Caesar : but his defeat did not take place until some weeks 
after the appearance of the pagi on the Rhine ; and although Caesar 
says that the Suevi who had reached the Rhine returned home on hear- 
ing of Ariovistus’s defeat, 4 it is possible that their advanced guard had 
already joined him. 5 Also, it must be remembered that Caesar was 
simply reporting information which he had received from the Treveri. 0 
The assertion that Caesar was obliged to invent reasons to “justify an 
unrighteous war of aggression ” I have already dealt with. 7 

9. Ei&iheim has grave doubts whether Ariovistus commanded in 

the battle against Caesar at all ! It appears that the story which Caesar 
tells of the mission of Procillus and Mettius 8 was, from beginning to 
end, an invention. They were really sent to perpetrate “ a dark deed ” 
(eine dimkle That). They insinuated themselves as friends into the Ger- 
man camp, and there found a favourable opportunity for murdering 
Ariovistus. Whether they murdered him before the battle of during the 
battle, Eichheim modestly professes himself unable to tell. But that 
they succeeded in accomplishing their nefarious purpose is clear (a) from 
Caesar’s having rejoiced over their escape, and ( b ) from the remark of 
his lieutenant, Sabinus, that Ariovistus’s death had exasperated the 
Germans. 9 # 

What is the evidence for these startling assertions ? Simply the 
remark which Caesar puts into the mouth of Sabinus ! Certainly 
that remark points to the conclusion that Ariovistus was killed 
by Roman hands. 10 But more than this no one has any right to 
say. If any Roman was capable of compassing the assassination of 
Ariovistus, it was Labienus. 11 But we do not know how or in what 

Q 

1 Die Kdmpfe , etc,, 1876, p. 52. 2 B. G ., i. 26-37. 

3 Caesar , p. 78. 4 B. G. t i. 54, § 1. 

5 But see Stoffel, Guerre de Cesar et d'Arioviste , pp. 82, 91. 

6 B. G.y i. 37, §§ 1-3. 7 See pp. 182, 194, supra. 

8 B. G., i. 47. • 

9 Die K&mpfa etc., 1876, pp. 69-72, 79-84, and n. 35. 

10 Magno esse Germanis dolori Ariovisti mortem et superiores nostras victorias. 
£. G., v. 29, § 3. 
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circumstances Ariovistus met bis death. 1 If Caesar had ordered his 
assassination, he would never have mentioned his death ; and to say, as 
Eichheim says, that Caesar's memory was bad, and that, when he com- 
posed the speech which he puts into the mouth of Sabinus, he un- 
wittingly let out the truth, is simply trifling. Caesar was unscrupulous ; 
but he was not a fool. 

10. Caesar estimates the numbers of the confederate Belgae, whom 
he encountered in 57 B.C., at 296,000. This, says Eichheim, is a 
gross exaggeration. A wooded and merely cattle- rearing country 
could not have sustained such a huge population ; and Caesar's own 
statements in B. G ., vii. 75, where the Nervian army falls from 50,000 
to 5000 and the contingents of other Belgie tribes are proportionally 
reduced, sufficiently refute the story which he invented in order to 
make himself out a rival of Alexander the Great. The Bellovaci 
remained neutral throughout the campaign, thanks to the skilful diplo- 
macy of Divitiacus, Caesar's Aeduan tool. It is incredible that the 
pretended 100,000 lighting men of his tribe with their wives and 
children could have found refuge, as Caesar says, in “ the little town 
of Bratuspantium.” Therefore Caesar’s narrative is a string of false- 
hoods. 2 

Now it is not true that Caesar offers any estimate of the numbers of 
the confederates : lie merely reports the estimate that was furnished to 
him by the Remi ; 3 and he does not say that the numbers whi&i actually 
took the field were equal to the numbers which the confederate states 
had promised to furnish. It is not true that the country of the Belgae 
was “merely cattle-rearing ” ; and it is certain that the population of 
Gaul, considering the condition of the country, was large. 4 The state- 
ments which Caesar makes in B. G ^ vii. 75 lend no support to Eieh- 
hcim’s, argument ; for, before the rebellion of Vercingetorix, the Nervi i 
and the other Belgie tribes had suffered heavy and repeated losses ; 5 6 
and Caesar expressly says that the contingents which were levied for 
the relief of Vercingetorix were purposely limited. 0 The alleged 
neutrality of the Bellovaci ami the alleged diplomacy of Divitiacus are 
mere products of Eichheim's imagination. There is nothing to show 
whether Bratuspantium was big or little ; and Caesar does not say, nor 
does he imply that 100,000 fighting men took refuge therein. He 
merely says that “the Bellovaci" took refuge with all their belongings 
in the stronghold of Bratuspantium. 7 It did not occur to him that 
any one would be so silly or so x>ervt*rs<i as to imagine that the entire 
population crammed itself into the place ; and therefore he wrote “ the 

1 J.C. Spener (Xotitia German lae antiquae, 1717, p. 1(56) suggests that Ariovistus 
may have died from the effects of a wound which he received in the battle. 

* Bie K&mpfe, etc., I860, pp. 71, 72, n. 1 ; 1876, p. 88. 

3 B. G., ii. 4. 

4 See pp. 325-7. « 

5 B. G ., ii. 27, §§ 3-4, 33, §§ 5*7 ; v. 51, § 5 ; vi. 6, § 1, 8, § 7, etc. 

6 B. G. t vii. 75, § 1. 

7 Exercitum in Bellovacos dueit, qni cum se suaqfttJ omnia in oppidum Bratu- 
spantium contulissent, etc. lb., 13, §§ 1-2. 
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Bellovaci ” loosely, meaning of course that so many took refuge in the 
place as could find room there. 1 

11. Caesar was really defeated in his great battle with the Nervii 
and their allies ; and^it was only the advent of night that saved him 
from utter destruction. Here are the proofs of the mendacity of his 
narrative : — (a) The Roman cavalry and light infantry, which had been 
repulsed just before the battle, had re-formed behind the Roman fighting 
line, and therefore could not, as he pretends, have fallen in with the 
Nervii during the heat of the fighting; (b) the men whom he calls 
calories (soldiers 7 servants) were really his auxiliaries, for the calones in- 
variably remained with the baggage ; ( c ) he says that the Nervii saw the 
two legions that composed his rearguard coming down on the brow of 
the hill on which the Roman camp stood, to take part in the action : 
but he forgets that the hedges which intersected the country must have 
intercepted their view ; (* d) Labienus could not have captured the camp 
of the Atrebates, as Caesar says ; for the Belgae had no camps (castra), 
only bivouacs ; and the bivouac of the Atrebates was of course in the 
forest, within which they had been ambushed before the battle, and 
into wdiich Labienus could not have followed them without great risk ; 
(e) the account which Caesar himself gives, in his Fifth Commentary , 
of the resistance which he encountered from the Nervii in 54 B.C., 
and Pliny’s statement that they were a self-governing people 2 prove 
that Caesar did not defeat them in 57 B.e\, hut that they defeated 
him. 3 

Now when Eichheim penned the first (a) of these arguments, he 
must have been dreaming ; for there is no evidence that the cavalry 
and light infantry re-formed behind the Roman line ; ( b ) it is not tme 

• 

1 Ihne {Roju. Gcsch., vi. 414, n. 2) Remarks that if the 296,000 Belgae had been 
in earnest, the light-armed troops whom Caesar sent to the relief of Bibrax (B. G .. 
ii. 7, §§ 1*2) could not have succeeded in their mission. He means of course to 
imply that the Reman estimate of the Belgic force was very much in excess of the 
truth. No doubt. I have said the same myself : but Caesar was not responsible 
for the exaggeration. Moreover, it may be inferred from Caesar’s narrative that 
from the 296,000 must be subtracted *89,000, — the sum of the contingents of the 
Nervii, the Aduatuci, the Atrebates and the Viromandui ; for these tribes evidently 
took no part in the first stage of the campaign. Still, the great size of the Belgic 
encampment and the elaborate precautions which Caesar took to render his position 
on the Aisne impregnable, prove that the Belgae were very numerous. How then 
was Bibrax relieved ? The explanation is not difficult. Napoleon points out that 
it would have been easy for the relieving force to enter the stronghold on the south ; 
as on this side the Belgae could not have attacked it with any hope of success. 
The archers and slingers could have effectively replied to the Belgic fire of missiles. 
The Belgae had no scientific methods of besieging a fortress ; and unless they could 
succeed in driving the garrison from the wall by their missiles, they were helpless. 
They were uudiscipliued and impatient to move on against Caesar : their com- 
missariat was ill organised ; and therefore they abandoned the attempt to take the 
town. A modem historian would have explained these facts. Caesar left them 
to the intelligence of his readers ; and whoever likes t.o find fault with his laconic 
style is welcome to do so. 

2 Pliny simply records tHeJjare fact that, in his time, the Nervii were “ liber i.” 
Nat. /list ., iv. 17 (31), § 106. 

8 Die Kiimp/e , etc., 1866, pp. 85, notes 1 and 2, 86 ; 1876, pp* 89-90. 
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that the caloncs invariably remained with the baggage, 1 and Caesar 
could have had no motive for trying to mislead his readers by speaking 
of his auxiliaries as calories ; (c) Caesar only says that the hedges inter- 
rupted his view of the fighting that was going qn in distant parts of 
the field. 2 This does not prove that the two legions which came to his 
relief in the last stage of the battle could not be seen approaching by 
the Nervii ; for at the moment when they are said to have been seen 
they were on the brow of the hill on the slopes of which the Nervii 
were fighting ; and there is no evidence that between them and the 
Nervii there was any hedge ; (d) it is true that the Belgae had no 
fortified camp ; but, like every other army, they had an encampment, 
in which they had doubtless left their baggage ; and the only word that 
Caesar could use to describe this encampment was castra . Moreover, 
there is no evidence that the encampment of the Atrebates was actually 
in the wood^ Probably it was in an open space or clearing behind that 
portion of the wood in which the Nervii and their allies had been 
ambushed before the battle. The Atrebates had been soundly beaten 
and put to flight ; and therefore it is not easy to see what risk Labienus 
would have incurred by capturing their encampment ; ( e ) the fact that 
the Nervii took the field again in 54 b.c. no more proves that they had 
defeated Caesar in 57 B.c, than the fact that Scipio won the battle of 
Zama proves that Hannibal was beaten at Cannae. t 

And now what does the reader think of Eichheim and his arguments ? 
Is such cavilling worthy of a serious critic 1 If the Nervii had beaten 
Caesar, the fact would assuredly have leaked out, however skilfully he 
had lied. He tells us frankly that lie was in sore straits : he gives the 
highest praise to his enemies ; and his narrative, from first to last, is 
as credible as it is clear. 

12. " Caesar’s narrative of the siege and capture of the principal 
stronghold of the Aduatuci is dishonest ; for the researches of Major 
Locrpieyssie have proved that the only place which corresponds with 
Caesars description of the stronghold is Sautour, near Pliilippeville ; 
and the extent of the plateau of Sautour is only 3 hectares, or about 
7 J acres, which could not have accommodated more than a small fraction 
of the 57,000 Aduatuci whom Caesar claimed to have overcome. 3 

Eichheim is clutching at a straw. What the researches of Major 
Locqueyssie proved was that Sautour corresponds with Caesar’s descrip- 
tion in every respect, except that of size. 4 It is absurd to suppose that 
any body of Aduatuci which it would have been worth Caesar’s while 
to attack would have taken Tefuge in so diminutive a stronghold ; and 
it happens that Mont Falhize corresponds completeltj with Caesar’s 
description. 6 

13. Caesar says that Indutiomarus surrendered all his relations to 

1 Eichheim confounds the ccdones with the baggage-drivers^ from whom Caesar 
( B . O., ii. 24, §§ 2-3) carefully distinguishes them. 

• B . G ii. 22, § 1. 

* Die K&mpfe, etc., 1876, p. 91. w 

4 Napoleon, Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 116, n. 1. 

9 See pp. 353-8. 
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him as hostages. 1 The falseness of this statement, says Eichheim, 2 is 
proved by the fact that, after the death of Indutiomarus, his command 
was put in commission and transferred to his relations. 8 

Schneider, 4 arguing that Indutiomarus would not have made war 
upon the Homans scf long as the hostages remained in Caesar’s hands, 
suggests that Caesar may have given them back after his return from 
Britain. This explanation may possibly be true ; or Indutiomarus 
may have deceived Caesar ; or Caesar may have used the word omnes 
loosely, as he sometimes does ; or he may have made a mistake. Any- 
how this was not a point on which he could have had any motive for 
misrepresenting the facts. 

14. How, asks Eichheim, did Caesar learn that an Eburonian 
captive guided the Sugambrian freebooters to Aduatuca, since not one 
of the Sugambri fell into kiB hands, and “ the guide could scarcely have 
come back to him for a tip ” 1 5 % 

There is no proof that none of the Sugambri or of their captives fell 
into Caesar’s hands : but Eichheim ’s joke is not so bad ; and it may be 
that here, for once, he has hit a nail on the head. Caesar may have 
assumed that the Sugambri must have been guided to Aduatuca by 
some one, and if so, surely by a captive ; and the little speech 6 which 
he puts into the mouth of the guide may have been an invention. 
But if it was, such a trifle does not affect the general trustworthiness of 
Ilia narrative. Ancient writers were not scrupulous about inventing 
speeches : but Caesar, as one of his assailants admits, 7 allowed himself 
far less latitude in this respect than his predecessors. 

Eichheim makes various other charges against Caesar, which I shall 
not inflict upon my readers, because they are unsupported even by the 
flimsiest arguments. Those which I have selected for examination 
are the most damaging, — -or would be if they were true, — and the 
least suggestive of insanity on the part of their author. His charges 
are of such a kind that, if one half of them could be substantiated, the 
historian would be driven to confess that, for his purpose, the Com- 
mentaries are simply a blank, a»d that all the labour which has been 
spent in trying to elucidate them has been spent in vain. Eichheim, 
indeed, professes to be able to disentangle the false from the true and 
to reconstruct the entire narrative. But if he can succeed in persuading 
the learned world that Caesar’s Commentaries were a tissue of lies, he 
will hardly win acceptance for his own. We shall simply content 
ourselves with compressing the history of the conquest of Gaul into a 
single sentence : — “ In 58 b.c. Julius Caesar became Governor of Gaul ; 
and although in every pitched battle which he fought he was dis- 
astrously beaten, he nevertheless contrived in eight campaigns, by some 
mysterious means, to conquer the whole country.” 8 

1 B . G ., v. 4, §§ 1-2. 2 Die Kampfe , etc., 1866, p. 116, note. 

8 B. G. t vi. 2, § 1. 4 Caesar , ii. 190. 

5 Die Ktimpfc, etc., 186^ p. 145, n. 1. 

• B . G., vi. 35, § 8. , 7 See p. 176, supra . 

8 H. Kloevekorn repeats some of Eichheim’s and Kanchenstein’s charges in Die 
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But I must say a good word for Eichheim before I take leave of 
him. Unlike Caesar’s other assailants, the fellow has a sense of 
humour ; and for this much may be forgiven him. Caesar, he says, 
“must have had more hostages than soldiers” (iiberhaupt miisste 
Casar mehr Geiseln als Soldaten gehabt haben)^ Well, he certainly 
had a good many, though it was not his habit to carry them about 
with him ; 2 and he could have had no conceivable motive for exaggerat- 
ing their number. 


VIII 

Just as I have placed Eichhcim in a class by himself on account of 
his eccentricity and virulence, so I place the “ex-Light Dragoon” 
in a class by himself on account of his silliness and ignorance of Latin. 
The papers ^hich he contributed to Colburn’s United Service Magazine , 3 
under the title of “ The Commentaries of Caesar considered as 
Apocryphal,” would never have been accepted by an editor who was 
also a scholar unless the editor had had a grudge against the author 
and desired to bring him into contempt Eichlieim, at all events, 
had not forgotten what he had learned at school : but there is 
abundant evidence that the “ ex-Light Dragoon ” could not be trusted 
to construe a simple Latin sentence. Nothing, indeed, but the arrogance 
which is begotten of ignorance could have tempted him fb handle 
such a subject at all. If it is necessary for a scholar who writes 
upon ancient military history to have some tincture of military know- 
ledge, it is equally necessary for a soldier to have some tincture of 
scholarship. For want of this the “ex -Light Dragoon” has made 
many ridiculous blunders. He lacks that acquaintance with the 
elements of Roman history and literature without which no sensible 
man would venture to pass judgement upon the Commentaries . His 
method is simply this. He misunderstands passage after passage so 
simple that a bright lad in the Fourth Form could hardly fail to seize 
their drift, and, as a result of each misunderstanding, he ascribes to the 
author of the Commentaries some statement so monstrous that no sane 
man, I do not say soldier, could have committed himself to it. He 
triumphantly refutes the monstrosity, and concludes, with a great 
display of logic, that the author could not have been Caesar. Having 
proved this to his own satisfaction, whenever he comes across a state- 
ment which he does understand, and which presents to his mind a 
difficulty that a little patience, a little thought, and a little collateral 
knowledge would have enabled him to 'solve, he dismisses the statement 

Kitmpfe Caesars gegen die Jlelvetier im Jahre 58 v. Ckr. t a work which is noticed 
by R. Schneider in seven politely contemptuous lines (Jahresherichte d. philoL 
Vereins , xvi. 1890, p. 109). 

1 Die KWmpfe , etc., 1866, p. 113, n. 1. 

2 See B. G.t v. 47, § 2 ; vii. 55, § 2. Caesar only five limes specifies the 
number of hostages which lie demanded. He took 600 from the Bellovaci, 100 
from the Senones, 200 from ludutiomarus, 40 from Trinobantes and 600 from 
Vellatmodunum. 76., ii. 15, § 1 ; v. 4, § 1, 20, § 4 ; vj. 4, § 4 ; vii. 1 1, § 2. 

2 1850, Part 1, pp. 512-33, Part 2, pp. 123-33, 437-54. 
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as incredible, because, as he imagines, Caesar was not responsible for 
it. The real author of the Commentaries , he tells us, was some scribbler 
who flourished after Caesar’s death and had an eye to imperial patronage . 1 
One wonders whether he had forgotten Cicero’s criticism on these same 
Commentaries , or whether he had ever heard of it. Any of his readers 
who had a little Latin must have detected his manifold blunders. But 
it is probable that many of the gallant officers and gentlemen who read 
his articles were deluded by them into the belief that the memoirs 
which Cicero described as unapproachable in their kind, and which the 
great Napoleon recommended to military aspirants as a text -book, 
were only fit for dominies and little boys. A German officer, in a 
valuable study of the bibliography of the Commentaries , 2 mentions the 
articles in such a way as to suggest that they are not unworthy of 
refutation ; and, as I am dealing with the assailants of Caesar’s veracity, 

I may as well despatch the whole crew and leave no roofn for further 
cavil. 

At the outset of his first article 3 the author reproduces one of the 
most monstrous blunders of his revered master, General Warnery, — that 
Caesar made his line of entrenchments against the Helvetii on the 
right bank of the Rhone, — and 'from this blunder he draws the con- 
clusion that the statement in the Commentaries that Caesar caused the 
bridge at Geneva to be broken down, is a fiction. “ The bridge,” he 
says, u could be of no use to the Helvetians since the erection of the 
wall ... in advance of it, and all who know anything of the locality 
. . . will immediately perceive that the bridge was the only means of 
communication for Caesar’s own troops . . . with the Roman province 
in their rear. All these things tend to raise a strong impression that 
the writer had never seen the country. Such also was the opinion of 
Genera] Warnery, who justly questions how the Helvetians comld get 
to the bank of the Rhone. ... To have got to the Rhone they must have 
first forced the entrenchment which barred access to it.” 

I have transcribed this farrago of rubbish in order that the reader 
may gauge once for all the critical impotence of Warnery and his 
disciple. One would have thought that their own arguments would 
have suggested to this pair of wiseacres what every schoolboy who has 
brought an average intelligence to the reading of the Commentaries has 
always seen, — that Caesar’s entrenchment was on the left bank of the 
Rhone. 

The author would have been well advised if he had provided him- 
self with a translation of the Commentaries before sneering at them. 
When he comes to deal with the account of Caesar’s first landing in 
Britain, he sees a fine opportunity for exercising his wit. Caesar tells 
us that his infantry could not pursue the enemy far, because his cavalry, 
who had crossed the Channel in a separate division of the fleet, could 
not keep on tlieir right course or effect a landing on the island . 4 But, 

1 Colburn’s Ifyiited Service Magazine , 1850, p. 454. 

- Jieiheft zrnn Militar-Wochenblatt , 1883, pp. 343*86. 

3 p. 524. 4 B. G. t iv. 26, § 5. 
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according to our author, insulam capere means “take (that is to say, 
capture) the island !” Observe what a hash he makes of the whole 
passage. “ The text,” he remarks, “ tells us that the Romans could not 
pursue them (the Britons) for want of cavalry, nor talce the island . This 
was the only thing wanting to Caesar’s good fortune/’ 1 Which, as he 
justly observes, is nonsense. Only the nonsense is his, not Caesar’s. 

With these samples of the author’s scholarship before him, the reader 
will not expect me to refute the rest of his charges. But I will take 
one or two of the least absurd. 

1. Running atilt against Caesar’s statement that Galba was attacked 
at Octodurus (Martigny) by 30,000 men, the writer says, “It is a 
notorious . . . fact, that the terrain . . . would scarce allow of 
500 . . . men to form in. . . . How did they (the Romans) defile out 
of all the gates at once? an evolution in which they exposed themselves 
to certain annihilation by mere numbers . . . while the enemy were 
left free access over the rampart into the camp to attack them simul- 
taneously in the rear?” 2 

Now about the notoriety of the alleged fact I know nothing. But I 
have been at Martigny, and have most carefully examined the surround- 
ing “ terrain ” ; and if any one who has not been there will examine 
Sheet 526 of the Topographischer Atlas chr Schweiz (1 : 50,000) he will 
find the features of the country portrayed with such fidelity as to render 
a visit superfluous. I assert, without fear of contradiction, that the 
“terrain” affords ample room for fifty times 500 men “to form in.” 3 
At the same time I do not deny that Caesar’s figures are exaggerated : 
indeed I have tried elsewhere to prove that they are. 4 What difficulty 
the Romans could have found in moving out of all four gates at once, 
I cannot $e£. As to their having “exposed themselves,” who has ever 
denied* it? Of course they exposed 1*he in. selves. But it was a forlorn 
hope : they chose the less of two evils : they reckoned on confounding 
their undisciplined enemies ; and the result proved that they were 
right If the writer’s charge were true, it would prove too much. For 
Galba and his legion must have saved themselves somehow ; and if not 
by a sortie, how ? Caesar may have knowingly exaggerated their 
prowess ; or he may have been misled by Galba’s report : but he would 
hardly have been mad enough to invent the whole incident. 

2. Caesar’s passage of the Thames, as described in the Commentaries, 
is incredible. “ How the Roman infantry, up to their necks in the 
water, and encumbered with their arms . . . surmounted the difficulty 
of the piles driven into the bed of the river, we are not told. They 
could not turn them on either flank, &v they would have been carried 
out of their dej>th, and while occupied in the difficult task of tearing 
up and breaking the piles, the cavalry could not have remained station- 
ary as it were in the current, swimming, to break its force for them. 
That the cavalry could not have removed or passed over the piles is 
obvious.” 5 


See pp. 661-2, infra. 4 See p. 662.* 5 pp. 451-2. 
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Now I freely admit that Caesar’s narrative presents a difficulty : but 
incredible it is not, except to a crotcheteer who has persuaded himself 
that it was written by an impostor. Caesar says that he led his army into 
the territory of Cassijellaunus to the bank of the Thames, “which,” he 
says, “ can only be forded in one place and there with difficulty. 1 On 
reaching this ford, he observed that the enemy were posted in force on 
the opposite bank, which was strongly palisaded ; and he learned from 
prisoners and deserters that sharp stakes were fixed in the bed of the 
river. Bending his cavalry on in front ( praemisso equitatu ), he ordered 
the infantry to follow them immediately. The infantry, he concludes, 
“ advanced with such speed and dash, though they only had their heads 
above water, that the enemy, unable to withstand the onset of the 
legions and the cavalry, abandoned the bank and fled.” 2 Not a word 
to tell us how the difficulty of the stakes and the palisade was over- 
come ! Caesar had the defect of his literary quality. Dike our own 
Landor, he would not help his readers. He states the fact that he 
crossed the river, and does not think it necessary to explain how. He 
leaves us to believe it or not, as we please. J believe it ; and I will 
explain why. It is absolutely certain that Caesar narrated it. It is 
equally certain that Caesar, being a man of superlative good sense, 
though he may have distorted truth when he had an object to gain, 
though 1^ may have exaggerated his own exploits, though he must have 
made mistakes, yet did not waste his time and make a fool of himseli' 
by inventing incredible incidents. Either, then, the stakes were cut 
down or removed, or they were turned. Dittenberger insists that “ in 
spite of the staking, the crossing certainly took place at the spot men- 
tioned in § l, 3 which is expressly described as the only ford.” But to 
cut down or remove the stakes under the shower of missile * which the 
enemy would certainly have kept up, would have involved great 
sacrifice of life : the words of Caesar seem to imply that the legionaries 
forded the river with one continuous rush ; and it is hardly credible 
that the enemy would have lied without attempting to defend the 
palisade on the bank. Caesar’s statement that the river “ can only be 
forded at one place, and there with difficulty,” is not, I believe, incon- 
sistent with my view. The words “ at one place ” do not necessarily mean 
at a place exactly coextensive with the line of stakes. My suggestion is 
that the enemy had only staked that part of the river bed over which 
they thought it likely that the Bomans would attempt to cross ; that 
just above or below this space Caesar made the cavalry break the force 
of the stream, as he did when he crossed the Loire in the Seventh Cam- 
paign ; 4 and that by their assistance the infantry managed to keep their 
heads above water and get across. If it is objected that the words 
“ and there with difficulty ” prove that even opposite the stakes the 

1 quod flumen uno omnino loco pedibus, atque hoc aegre, transiri potest. 

2 Sed ea celeri&te atque eo impetu milites ierunt, cum capite solo ex aqua ex- 
starent, ut liostes impetum legionum atque equitum sustinere non possent ripasque 
dimitterent ac se fugae maryjarent. 11. (/., v. 18, § f>. 

8 See Caesar, ed. Kraner-Dittenberger, 15th ed., p. 206. 

4 n. a. vii. 56, § 4. 
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infantry could only just have kept tlieir heads above water, I reply that 
the enemy may have neglected to make their line of stakes long enough ; 
and that, even if the water at the ford had not reached up to the men’s 
necks, Caesar might have described the ford as dijfftcult, seeing that he 
describes the ford over the Loire as difficult though the men had their 
shoulders and arms above water. Napoleon says that Caesar “ sent the 
cavalry forward (probably to a certain distance above or below), in 
order to turn the enemy’s position and occupy his attention, while the 
infantrj" destroyed the obstacles and crossed the ford.” 1 But if Caesar 
had done this, he would not have said that he ordered the infantry to 
follow the cavalry. My explanation may be wrong ; but this much is 
certain : — the Romans did cross the Thames. 

General Warnery says that as, according to Caesar, the infantry were 
up to their necks in the water, the horses of the cavalry would have 
been obliged ”co swim, “ in which case the current would have carried 
them on to the infantry.” 2 Not necessarily : the force of the current 
would have to be taken into consideration. Besides, it is certain that 
the cavalry would not have been obliged to swim. The legionaries were 
little men : it would be an exaggeration to say that their average height 
was 5 feet 6 inches ; 3 and even the smallest of them had their chins 
above water. The depth of the water, then, could hardly have been 
more than 4 feet 3 inches. If the average height of the horses was 
15 hands 4 5 (or 5 feet), tlieir withers would have been well above the 
water, and they need not have swum. 


IX 

To ^ead General Warnerv’s book after having read the “ ex-Light 
Dragoon’s” articles is amusing; for one finds that the Englishman has 
borrowed most of hi? arguments and many of his blunders from the 
Swiss, making the former still weaker and the latter still more absurd 
in the process of paraphrase. Warnery remarks in his Preface 0 that he 
has not used any of the French translations of the Commentaries , because 
he has found them inaccurate. Let us see what measure of intelligence 
he has himself brought to the interpretation of the text. Speaking of 
Caesar’s account of the attack of the Alpine tribes upon Galba’s camp 
at Octodurus, he says, “on lit que les Romains lan 9 *oient leurs traits 
d’en haut . . . Ceci me paroit assez contradictoire. II ne faut pas 

1 Hist. tU Jules Cesar y ii. 191*2. 

- MGUmge dc remxirques> svrtout sur C£sar, 1782, p. 107. 

3 Caesar tells us that the Gauls despised his legionaries for their small stature 
{plerumque omnilms Oallis prae mag nit udine corporam suorurn breintas nostra con- 
templui est. B . G. n ii. 30, § 4). 

4 “ The average height of cavalry horses,” says Lord Wolseley {Soldiers' Pocket * 
j Book, 5th ed., p. 14) “is 15A hands.” An Australian, who has had great experience 
in swimming horses, tells me that they do not begin to swim till the water is over 
their backs ; and this statement is confirmed by a friefl4 of mine, who worked on 
a ranch for some years and has frequently swum horses across rivers. 

5 Melange de reimrqwcs, su/rtout sur C4sar t 1782. 0 /&., pp. 14-15. 
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oublier que le Camp Toit au pied de la Montague.” 1 Certainly : but 
Caesar merely says that the Roman javelins did great execution because 
they were thrown from a commanding position (neque ullum frustra telum 
ex loco superiors mittere ). The locus superior was the rampart of the 
Roman camp. 2 If (Mineral Warnery had been standing on the ground 
beneath, and a javelin had struck him, he would have realised that the 
rampart of a camp might be a commanding position. 3 

So much for Warnery’s power of construing easy Latin. As Long 
says, 4 5 * “the foundation of nearly all his comment is a misunderstanding 
of the text.” I have virtually dealt with some of his allegations in 
dealing with those of the ex-Light Dragoon. Of the rest I shall now 
deal with those that are supported bv some shred of argument. 

1. Caesars account of the outset of his battle with Ariovistus is, 
according to Warnery, absolutely incredible. “ Cesar,” lie says, “ eampe 
a 2000 pas des Germains, met son Armee en bataille devant son Camp, 
ce qui demande . . . mi terrain de plus de rnille pas de profondeur. 
II en avancc, je suppose,. 400 autres, de sorte qu’il n’etoit plus qu’a 600, 
mettons le double, du Camp des Germains. Cela ctant, pourquoi leur 
perinettre d’en sortir en d (Til ant, et de former a sa barbe ? ” ’* 

Caesar’s account 0 presents no difficulty to any one who is not deter- 
mined to make difficulties. To begin with, it is certain that Caesar 
defeated Ariovistus. If then Warnery’s objections are valid, we must 
assume tltat Caesar did not attack the Germans, but that the Germans 
attacked Caesar. Now it is quite inconceivable that Caesar should have 
had any motive for perverting the truth in such a matter as this. He 
tells us that the Helvetii attacked him ; that the Nervii and their allies 
attacked him ; that the Ebn rones and their allies attacked him when he 
was marching to relieve Quintus Cicero ; and that Vercingetorix attacked 
him before the blockade of Alesha. Why then, if Ariovistus algo had 
taken the initiative, should Caesar have told a lie ? What did it matter, 
so long as he gained the victory ‘l Now to examine his narrative. 
First, to say that the depth of his army, from the front rank of the first 
line to the rearmost rank of the third, or even to the camp itself, was a 
Roman mile, is ridiculous. Put, it at 130 yards, 7 and you will go nearer 
the mark. On this estimate, Caesar’s first line was more than 3000 yards 
from the German camp, when it began its march. When Ariovistus saw 
the Roman army in motion, he must have known what he had to expect ; 
and his tribal contingents had ample time to mass themselves in their 
phalanxes before the Romans could come to swords’ point with them. 

2. When Warnery comes to Caesar’s description of the battle with 
the Nervii, he calls up all his poovers of sarcasm : — “ Je crois que c’est 
la senle occasion oil Ton ait vu des Armees faire leur champ de bataille 

1 Mllange de, remnrqnes, suvtout sur Ctsar , p. 58. 2 B. G,, iii. 4, § 2. 

# 3 Cf. B. G, t iii. 25, § 1, where Caesar, describing the attack of Crassus ou the 

Aquitanian camp, « ays cum item ab hostibus constanter ac non timide pugnaretur 
t eh que ex loco super fore missa non frustra acciderent, etc. 

4 Caesar, p. xiv. 

5 Mttange , etc., pp. 37-$r 6 B. G i. 51-2. 

7 Or 119 metres. SeeStoflel, Guerre de Cesar et d*Arioviste t p. 119. 
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d’une pareille riviere, qu’on nous donne d’abord comrne facile k passer, 
et ensuite encaissee, avec des bords si escarpes, qu’il ait fallu les escalader.” 
No doubt, be concludes, Caesar’s cavalry used scaling-ladders, “ dont 
nous avons perdu le module.” 1 

If the general had taken the trouble to examine the course of the 
Sambre near the spot where the battle took place, he would have found 
that the nature of the banks varied greatly within a short space, and that 
it was not necessary for the cavalry to cross the stream at any point 
where the banks were high. The bank, where the Nervii swarmed up 
it, was high, but not higher than active men could scale. As Long 
observes, 2 “ the banks . . . opposite to the enemy’s left,” — that is to say, 
to the Nervii, — “ were, as Caesar describes them, very high, a statement 
which is the strongest proof that the site of this battle has been truly 
determined. The heights of Neuf-Mesnil . . . descend to the river 
with a uniform slope ; but at Boussieres, a little farther up the stream, 
the heights which are connected with Neuf-Mesnil terminate on the 
river in escarpments from sixteen to about fifty feet high, which are not 
accessible at Boussieres, but may be scaled lower down. 

3. Warnery denies that 120 towers could have been required for the 
defence of Cicero’s camp when it was beleaguered by the Nervii and their 
allies. 3 I believe that, this objection is valid. Assuming that the towers 
were 80 feet apart, as at Alesia, the perimeter of the camp, exclusive of 
the space required by the towers themselves, would have been 119 x 80 
or 9520 feet ; and allowing for the space occupied by the towers, it could 
not have been less than 2 miles. The camp then would have covered 
an area of 160 acres, which is much too large for a single legion. But 
I see no reason to question Caesar’s good faith. To exaggerate the 
number of the towers which the legionaries erected could hardly have 
enhanced the glory of the defence. I suspect then that the error, if 
there is one, is due to a copyist or to Cicero. 


x 

A writer who undertakes to measure the credibility of the Commen- 
taries on the Gallic War is bound to ask himself whether the Commentaries 
on the Civil War do not throw light upon his subject. Now German 
critics, followed respectfully by one or two in this country, have for 
some years been busy picking holes in Caesar’s later work. 

1. In B. C. y i. 6, §§ 7-8 Caesar says that, in 49 b.c., the newly 
appointed provincial governors, after performing the usual religions 
ceremonies in the Capitol, left Rome, wearing the dress of a military 
commander, although the legal form of giving them the power to com- 
mand troops had been omitted ; and that, contrary to all precedent, the 
consuls left the city although, being without this power, they were really 
only private individuals. ( Neque expectant [quod superioribns annis 

1 Melange, etc., p. 52. 2 Decline of the Jloman Republic, iv. 59, 

3 MUange , etc., pp. 112-13* 
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decider at,] ut de eorvm imperio ad populum feratur , paludatique votis 
nuncupatis exeunt Comules [, quod ante id tempus accidit nunquam,] ex 
urbe proficiscuntur , lictoresque habent in urbe et Capitolio privati contra 
omnia vetustatis cxempla). I follow tlie reading of the MSS. : but the 
words enclosed in sqi^ire brackets are rejected by Nipperdey 1 as spurious. 
Mr. Peskett/ 2 following a foolish conjecture of Davis, but omitting to 
say that it is a conjecture, prints quod . . . nunquam in the first sentence, 
immediately after exeunt ; and at the same time he only half follows 
Davis, for Davis, without any authority changed exeunt into the sub- 
junctive exeant. Mr. Peskett says that the statement quod ante id tempus 
accidit nunquam “ is so demonstrably and even ludicrously untrue that 
Voss, Nipperdey and others would eject the words altogether. But 
Caesar ... no doubt relied on his readers having short memories, and 
I do not see why he should be less likely to make a false statement, if 
it suited his purpose to do so, than a modern Christian statesman.” Nor 
do I : but I find it difficult to believe that a marvellously adroit and 
worldly-wise statCvSinan would have made a statement which was “ ludi- 
crously untrue.” u Before the time of Sulla/ 5 continues Mr. Peskett, “ it 
had been the regular thing for the consuls to leave the city during their 
term of office, and although in 81 the lex Cornelia de pruvinciis enacted 
that they should not leave it till the expiration of their year, yet between 
that date and 49 there had been live or six instances of the rule being 
contravened. Caesar, however, for his own purposes chooses to ignore 
these.” To these remarks Dr. J. S. Reid appends this little note : 3 — “ It 
was the going in and out of the city and yet retaining the imperiuiu 
which Caesar declared unparalleled. He would never have said that 
breaking a usage which had only existed since Sulla was contra omnia 
vetustatis exempla. By this recrossing of the pomerium, after leaving it 
in military array, they became pri vati /’ • * # 

The truth is that Mr. Peskett lias discovered a mare’s nest. The text 
of the Civil War is, as he himself remarks (p. 47) in many places 
corrupt. Nipperdey 4 points out that the words quod ante id tempus 
acciderat nunquam can only apply to consules ex urbe proficiscuntur , not, 
as Voss thought possible, to lictoresque habent in urbe et Capitolio privati ; 
and Caesar could never have vrritten such obvious nonsense as this. 
Besides, if quod . . . nunquam, were placed after privati , contra omnia 
vetustatis exempla would be a mere repetition. If, on the other hand, 
quod . . . nunquam is arbitrarily inserted in the preceding sentence, 
after exeunt , Caesar is made to write like a madman, unless the words 
are taken as referring to his charge that the magistrates had not had the 
imperium conferred upon them, or unless, as B. Kiibler, 5 with great prob- 

1 Caesar , pp. 132-3. 2 B. C., i., ed. A. G. Peskett, 1890, p. 60. 

3 B. C., i., ed. A. G. Peskett, 1890, p. 60. 4 Caesar , p. 132. 

6 Philology lv., 1896, pp. 157-8. Oudendorp, as Kiibler remarks, liad antici- 

r ited this conjecture. Kiibler quotes a parallel passage from Cicero, Phil., v. 9. 

24 , — Post antem, neqrn sacrifidis solennibvs factis , neque votis nuncupatis , non 
profectus est , sed profug it paludatus. It needs little acumen to see that non is 
required. Caesar’s complaint would have lacked point, if he had said that the 
magistrates had fulfilled their religious obligations. 
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ability, conjectures, Caesar wrote non nuncupatis; and in either of these 
cases the charge against him disappears. He had a right to say that, by 
going in and out of the city without having had the impm'ivm conferred 
upon them, or without the observance of the usual religious rites, the 
consuls were acting contrary to all precedent. 1 c 

2. O. Schmidt 2 accuses Caesar of having distorted the sequence of 
the events which he narrates in 11 G\, i. 8-11, in order to make it 
appear that he did not resort to force until Pompey had made it 
perfectly clear that he would not consent to any reasonable accommoda- 
tion. In chapter 10 we read that Caesar’s envoy, Roscius, delivered 
his ultimatum to Pompey and the consuls, and brought back Pompey’s 
answer to Caesar, who was at Ariminum. In chapter 1 1 Caesar states 
his objections to Pompey’s proposed terms, and goes on to say that he 
sent Mark Antony to occupy Arretium, and three cohorts to occupy 
Pisaurum, Fpnum and Ancona respectively. Now Pompey’s letter did 
not reach Caesar before January 29, 49 B.c. ; and we know from 
letters of Cicero 3 that the news of the capture of Arretium, Pisaurum, 
Fanum and Ancona had reached Rome on or before January 18. The 
facts are certain. Either Caesar made a mistake frorcn 1 xnste or lapse of 
memory, as Colonel Stoffel assumes, 4 or he lied ; vie N< like, told “a 
monstrous lie” (ungeheue cliche Liige ), as Sclunidt ^iing tt. The more 
indulgent supposition is possibly allowable. No*^ cam the advocates 
of Caesar, like Mommsen, Froude and Mr. Warded Piavcer, but Schmidt 
himself 5 lays stress upon Caesar’s moderation. No doubt this modera- 
tion proceeded partly from shrewd calculation. But that is nothing to 
the purpose. Those who hold with Colonel Stoffel that Caesar would 
have amended this portion of his work if he had had time to revise it, 
might argue that his case was too strong in itself to require embellish- 
ment. , Butf'it may be that anxiety ty exhibit his own conduct in the 
most favourable light led him to distort the sequence of events, and to 
represent the occupation of Arretium and the other towns as the 
consequence of Pompey’s stubbornness, whereas it was really a justifiable 
measure of precaution. 

3. Caesar says that when he was fit Brundisium, he was greatly 
astonished that a certain Magius, whom he had sent to Pompey with 
overtures for peace, was not sent back to him ; that lie accordingly 
sent Caninius Rebilus to Scribonius Libo on a similar errand ; but that 
Libo sent back word that Pompey could not entertain any proposals 
for peace in the absence of the consuls. 6 But a letter of Caesar’s to 

1 Bee Nipperdey, pp. 131-4. Kubler, in his edition of the Civil War (p. xvi. ), 
abandons the passage in despair as “ miserably corrupt/' Mommsen, he says, has 
communicated to him the following conjecture, which perhaps substantially repre- 
sents what Caesar wrote : — Cons ales, quad ante id tew pus accidit nunquam , ante- 
quam ex, urbe jwojiciscuntur , lictores habent in urbc et Capitolio paludatos, contra 
omnia vetustatis exempla. 

2 Rheinisches Museum , xlvii., 1892, p. 263, n. 2. » 

3 Ad Att ., vii. 14, § 1 ; ix. 10, § 4 ; Ad Fam xvi. 12, § 2. 

4 Guerre civile , i. 213. 

5 Rheinisches Museum, xlvii., 1892, pp. 262-4. 

« B. C., i. 25, §§ 2-6. 
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Cicero is extant, in which he says, “ I reached Brundisium on the 9tli 
of March. Pompey is at Brundisium. He has sent N. Magius to me 
to treat of peace. I have replied as I thought fit. . . . A 3 soon as T 
see a chance of being able to come to a settlement, I will let you know 
at once.” 1 F. Eyssotdiardt regards this letter^ as a proof that, in the 
Civil War , Caesar told a deliberate falsehood with the intention of per- 
suading his readers that he had been honestly anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
but that his efforts had been frustrated by the obstinacy of Pompey. 2 

Long has written a note on this question, which is worth considering. 
“ Caesar,” he says, “ arrived before Brundisium on the 9th of March, 
and Pompeius then sent Magius to him. Caesar, as he says in the 
letter, returned an answer to Pompeius by Magius. Now when Caesar 
(if. C., i. 24) let Magius go and gave him a message to Pompeius, he 
was on his inarch to Brundisium, and, as far ae we are told, he received 
no answer until he had pitched his camp before Brundisium, when 
Magius came with the message to which C. alludes in his letter. C. 
gave his answer to this message, but be had no reply. This may be 
the true explanation, and there is no contradiction.” 3 

Schmidt, who finds no fault with Caesar’s narrative on this point, 
says “ A few days after Caesar’s arrival at Brundisium, about March 12, 
Pompey sent Magius to Caesar, plainly only to gain time for his 
preparation for sailing. . . . Probably Caesar required a personal inter- 
view, butfhis opponent was too proud to grant it.” 4 

1 am prepared to admit, for the sake of argument, that Caesar’s 
narrative of the civil war may be in certain respects disingenuous. 
If it is, we are justified in saying that Caesar did not love truth with 
entire devotion, — which I, for one, have never for a moment supposed 
that he did : but w r e are not justified in throwing doubt upon the 
honesty of his narrative of the Collie war, unless it can be diown that 
he had an adequate motive for misrepresentation. Furthermore, 1 
believe that any competent critic who reads the Civil War rapidly 
through, — tor it is impossible to judge it faiily piecemeal, — will form a 
high opinion not only of the power and the magnanimity, but also of 
the general trustworthiness of the writer. 


XI 

There is one thing which Rauchenstein and Eichheim and their like 
forget. They are continually appealing from Caesar to Dion Cassius or 
Plutarch or some other minor historian. Now I have shown that in 
many cases the discrepancy between the statements of Caesar and those 
of later historians is either trivial or easily to be accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the later historians used the Commentaries in the same 
way that an inaccurate rhetorical modern historian uses his authorities ; 

1 Cic., Ad Alt ., ix. 13 a, § 1. 

2 Neue J ah rh Holier far Philolotjie, etc., lxxxv., 1862, pp. 763-4. 

21 Decline the Homan Republic, v. 33, n. 2. 

4 Ithei nisches Museum, xlvii., 1892, p. 267. 

H 
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and that in the very few cases in which Caesar is implicitly contradicted 
by those who came after him it is not Caesar who is unworthy of credit. 
But the point to mark is that, according to Caesar’s censors, Dion Cassius 
and the other minor historians followed other and independent authori- 
ties besides Caesar. *How, then, do EichheLn and Rauchenstein 
propose to explain away the fact that their graver charges find absolutely 
no confirmation in the works of the minor historians 1 Neither Dion 
Cassius nor any of his fellows says or implies that Caesar murdered 
Ariovistus, or that he was defeated by the Helvetii, by Ariovistus, or by 
the Nervii, or that he tried by misrepresentation to justify unjust wars. 
The inevitable conclusion is that if Dion Cassius and the rest used 
other original authorities besides Caesar, those authorities confirmed 
Caesar, and that if Caesar is to be convicted of falsehood, lie must be 
convicted out of his own mouth. 1 

And there is one fact in the history of Caesarian criticism which 
appears to ine not without significance. So far as 1 am aware, no great 
writer, no great historian, no great statesman or general has ever thrown 
serious discredit upon the Commentaries. It is one thing to say that 
Caesar exaggerated the numbers of his enemies, that his narrative was 
not so impartial as that of a disinterested historian, and that he may 
have concealed facts which he thought it imprudent to disclose : it is 
quite another thing to charge him with a systematic mendacity that 
would deprive his memoirs of all historic value. To clo thisMias been 
reserved for the Ihnes, the Eichlieims and the Raucliensteins ; the 
Montaignes, the Mommsens, the Napoleons are satisfied of Caesar’s 
veracity. 

But after all, if we may believe, — with the necessary reservation on 
occasional points of detail which we must make, in a greater or less 
degree, in reading every historian, — the particular statements of definite 
fact which he makes, as distinguished from his statements of motives 
and from the general tendency of his narrative, Caesar’s standard of 
literary ethics is, for the present discussion, a matter of indifference. 
If, in narrating his campaigns against the Helvetii and Ariovistus, he 
has omitted to mention facts which, fo r bis purpose, were irrelevant, we 
can supply the omission from other sources. If the gentle critic is dis- 
satisfied with the element of bloodshed which he has introduced into 
his narrative, and likes to fancy that he could, an he would, have given 
us a more plentiful feast of horrors, the field of conjecture is open. If 
any one believes that he made a clumsy effort to delude us into the 
belief that he was reluctant to conquer Gaul, we are not deluded ; and, 
whatever we may think of his sincerity, the cause of history does not 
suffer. If he meant to suggest what was false, he did it so clumsily 

1 After writing this paragraph I find that K. Schneider, in a review of Petscfa’s 
Die historische GlaubwiirdigJceit der Comm. Ciisars vom gall . Kriege t 1885-6 (which 
I have tried in vain to procure) remarks that Petsch has rightly pointed out that the 
later historians, with various deviations, arrive at the same results as the Com* 
mentari&t which tends to show that where they differed from Caesar, they mis- 
understood or perverted his statements. See Jahr&be i ichte d* philol. Vereins , xiii. 
1887, pp. 386-7. 
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that, even if he succeeded In deceiving his contemporaries, he has utterly 
failed, so they tell us, to deceive his modem critics. If, without saying 
what was untrue, he suppressed what was true, the suppression could 
hardly have been of such a kind as to affect our estimate of his conduct ; 
for he said quite enough to shock modern humanitarians and modern 
professors of political morality ; and he said it without a blush. 

But I have tried the reader’s patience too long. I have examined 
carefully and with entire honesty of purpose every specific charge of the 
least importance which, so far as I have been able to discover, has been 
brought against Caesar’s veracity ; and I believe that, with the two 01 
three exceptions which I have noted, I have refuted them all. But 
the reader must not run away with the idea that I am so simple as to 
regard the Commentaries as absolutely true. No history is absolutely 
true ; and Caesar assuredly made mistakes. He is often laconic to a 
fault : he often writes with a looseness of expression which* was natural 
in a busy man who did not write for cavillers, who made large demands 
upon the intelligence of his readers, and who, moreover, had not the 
fear of modern critics before his mind : he was sometimes either un- 
critical or careless in reproducing the statements of his lieutenants ; 
writing as a politician, not as a historian, he may have thought it 
discreet to withhold valuable and interesting information : he doubtless 
exaggerated, consciously or unconsciously, the numbers of his enemies 
and the losses which he or his lieutenants had inflicted upon them : he 
may have glossed over a mistake or two ; he may have concocted a 
partial narrative of the one defeat which he himself sustained ; and I 
am willing to believe that his memoirs leave upon the mind an impression 
of hie prowess, if not of his character, more favourable than would have 
been produced by the narrative of an impartial and well-informed 
historian. I am also willing t % Relieve that, if he had nad a solid 
political object to gam, he would have had recourse, as we are told that 
Bismarck had recourse, to brazen mendacity. Mendacity is a weapon 
which, in this wicked world, no statesman can afford to despise. I do 
not claim for Caesar that he had the passion for truth that inspires Mr. 
Rawson Gardiner. Even Mr. Baying Gould would hardly maintain that 
if Caesar could have armed himself for his duel with Pompey by garbling 
the history of the Gallic war, he would have resisted the temptation. 
Only the temptation was not there. On the w'hole, Caesar could afford 
to tell the truth. He did full justice to his lieutenants : he wrote 
generously of his enemies ; and I see no reason for believing that he 
was ashamed of anything that he had done. But, as it is quite certain 
that my criticism is imperfect, I will quote the words with which a 
large-minded scholar, a man of arms, of affairs and of the world, con- 
cludes a brief discussion of the same subject. c< Nous n’avons cherche,” 
says the Due d!Aumale, “a ctablir qu’une chose, e’est que, sans etre 
nullenient ddtragteur de Cesar, en restant admirateur d 6 clar£, non 
seulement de ses grandes actions, mais de la fa9on dont il les raconte, il 
dtaifc permis de soumettre a l’analyse certains passages de ses Commentaires 
efc de discuter quelques-uhes de ses assertions, alors qu’il avait un int4r€t 
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Evident dissimuler ou i\ exagorer la verite ;*mais nous ne croyons pas 
que cette faeulte puisse s’etendre jusqu’a changer le caract&rc de Winter- 
pretation rigoureuse du texte dans tout ee qui regarde les descriptions 
de lieux, d’ouvrages, de mouvemens.” 1 “ On ne peut contester,” affirms 

the same critic, “ que ses recits respirent la sincerity.” 2 

Finally Montaigne, in a note written on the margin of his copy of 
the Commentaries , calls the author “ le plus net, le plus disert, et le plus 
sincere historien qui fut jamais.” 15 Perhaps we shall hit the exact truth 
if we add the comment of the Due d’Aumalo. — u le plus sincere de 
ceux qui ont ecrit leur propre histoire /' 4 

Note. — The foregoing essay has dealt simply with the credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative. The credibility of some of his statements about Druid ism and the status 
of the Gallic jtfebs, in regard to w Inch it has been alleged that he erred from de- 
fective information, will be dealt with in Mibsequutt articles. See pp. 53*2-17. 

1 (h ,f i Deux Mono. >. t. w., IvS.'b, p. 121. 

2 lb., p. 11 i* p. IKS x Ih, 



SECTION II. — THE PEOPLE 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF GAUL 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

£ ‘ Gaul, taken as a whole, is divided into three parts, one of which is 
inhabited by the Belgae, another by the Aquitani, and the third by a 
people who call themselves ‘ Celtae,’ and whom we call 1 Gallic These 
peoples differ from one another in language, institutions and laws. The 
Galli are separated from the Aquitani by the Garonne, and from the 
Belgae by* the Marne and the Seine.” With these words Caesar begins 
his narrative of the Gallic war ; and every schoolboy, not only in 
Macaulay’s but in a literal sense, is familiar with them. But Caesar 
was not an ethnologist. It was not his business to ask himself or to 
inform his readers whether the Belgae, the Celtae and the Aquitani 
were homogeneous groups, or whether each group was an aggregate or 
a mixture of different races. It *vas enough for him that mere were 
three groups, and that they were, for all practical purposes, distinct. 
We all know that the populations of England and Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, are each composed of various races, not one of which has 
remained pure : but for the purposes of daily life we speak of English- 
men and Scotchmen and Irish ai*l Welsh. 

Nevertheless, the problems which Caesar, as a writer of military 
memoirs, had no call to solve, and indeed no means of solving, are full 
of interest ; and a modern historian of the conquest of Gaul is bound 
to grapple with them. 

At the very outset of our enquiry we are confronted by a difficulty. 
Caesar tells us that the Gauls, — and by the Gauls he means the Belgae 
and the Celtae, — were big men. 1 Every other ancient writer who 
describes the physical features of the Gauls says the same ; and some 
add that they had fair hair and blue eyes. But when we travel in 
France, we find that tall fair-haired men, though not uncommon in the 
north and northeast, are everywhere in a minority ; and that, in 
certain districts, nearly every one is short and dark. Anthropologists 
assure us that the contrast between the physical features which we see 

1 B. (?., ii. 30, § 4. 
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and those of which we read cannot be ascribed, except in a limited 
sense, to the influence of climate or of physical environment . 1 History 
tells us that, since Caesar’s time, the majority of the invaders and 
immigrants who have settled in those parts of France which were in- 
habited by the Belgae and the Celtae have belonged to the Teutonic 
race, that is to say to a race of which the prevailing type was, like that 
of the Gauls of history, tall and fair. The conclusion is irresistible. 
Besides the Gallic warriors, who seemed so tall to the sturdy little 
legionaries, and whose red hair and fair skins attracted the attention 
of travellers who belonged to a swarthier race, there must have been a 
short dark people, who passed comparatively unnoticed ; and a third 
type bad doubtless already developed itself from intermarriage between 
the two. These main conclusions, as we shall presently see, history, 
archaeology ?nd anthropology alike confirm. 

Never Jieiess, it is certain that, in Caesar’s time, the tall fair men 
were more numerous in proportion to the whole population than they are 
«;t present. No modern invader could possibly describe the population 
of France as he and other ancient writers described the population of 
Gaul. We should expect, then, to And not only that the tall fair in- 
habitants were proportionally more numerous than they are now, but 
that, instead of being scattered among people of different types, they 
were, so to speak, grouped in masses, so as to leave a sharper impression 
upon the mind. Now, it is probable that the people of whom Caesar 
took special note, and whose physical features he described, were those 
with whom he was chiefly thrown in contact, that is to say the warrior 
class ; and we may therefore conclude that the tall fair race formed 
originally a conquering caste. On the other hand, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the armies which he encountered were composed ex- 
clusively, or even principally, of tall fair men ; for the experience of 
anthropologists has shown that, when untrained observers enter a strange 
country, they take special note of the individuals whose physical features 
leave the deepest impression upon their minds, and ignore the rest . 2 
Thus a modem English traveller hastily remarks that Frenchmen are 
dark, that Germans are fair, and that Scotsmen have high cheek bones 
and red beards ; while a trained observer, having carefully written 
down all the observations that he has been able to make, reports that 
a considerable proportion of Frenchmen are fair, that the fair Germans 

1 M. Topinard holds that, generally speaking, “ les grandcs tailles sent la 
consequence d’une heredito de race, qui pent ctre legerement modi ft &e par les 
milieux.” Stature is, as M. Mondiere has shown, undoubtedly influenced to some 
extent by social conditions : the average height of males of the well-to-do classes 
in America was said, in 1883, to be 5 feet 9£ inches, of the proletariat 5 feet 
inches. IHct. des sciences anthropoloyiques , 1883, p. 1035. See also Mem. de la 
Soc . d'anthr . de Paris, ii., 1865, pp. 232*3 ; lh., 3° ser., t. i., 1895, p. 89 ; and 
Re v. mensuelle de Vdtcole d'anthr . de Paris , 1896, pp. 51-6. 

2 “ Worsaee,” says Dr. Beddoe, “coming from Denmark, ’'"here black hair is 
rare, talks of the dark hair of the southern English, while Frenchmen almost always 
think and speak of us as a blond-haired people.” Journal of the Anthr . Inst, qf 
Great Britain , etc., ii., 1873, p. 19. See also Beddoe’s The Races of Britain , 
1885, p. 244, and Thurnam and Davis, Crania Jlritannica, 1856, pp. 163, 207. 
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are in a minority, 1 and that in certain districts the majority of Scots- 
men are dark. Again, to the eye of the ordinary European observer 
all Chinamen are alike ; whereas they real]y differ from one another as 
much as Englishmen. Considerations like these explain the inaccuracy 
of Caesar’s rough reptTt. But how are we to account for the fact, if it 
is a fact, that the proportion of tall fair men among the population of 
ancient Gaul was greater than the proportion of tall fair men among the 
population of modern France ? First of all, it must be remembered that 
a great many Gauls perished in Caesar’s wars or were sold into slavery ; 
and it is probable that of those who were thus lost to the country a 
number disproportionately large belonged to the race by whose great 
stature he was so impressed. Secondly, it is certain that, except in cold 
and comparatively cold climates, the tall fair type is less successful in 
the struggle for existence than the dark. Thirdly, it is believed by Dr. 
Beddoe that the tall fair type is less able to resist the unsanitary con- 
ditions of crowded cities than the dark. Fourthly, it is suggested by 
the same authority that the proportion of fair men in France, as well 
as in other countries of Europe, may have been diminished by the 
influence of what he calls conjugal selection ; in other w’ords, his re- 
searches have led him to believe that the proportion of dark 'women 
who are married is greater than the proportion of fair women. Fifthly, 
in families of which one parent is dark and the other fair, the pro- 
portion ?>f dark children is generally greater than the proportion of 
fair/ 2 In a w r ord, there can be little doubt that, since the time of 
Caesar, the dark type in the country which was once called Gaul has 
been steadily gaining ground upon the fair. 

The questions 17111011 I propose to ask myself are these : — First, 
what were the ethnic elements of the prehistoric population of Gaul? 
Secondly, whether the Iberians yrere, in any sense of the\v\>rd, a race : 
if so, whether they are now represented by the Basques ; and what 
portion of Gaul they o^jupied ? Thirdly, what was the physical type 
of the Ligurians, and what portion of Gaul did they occupy ? Fourthly, 
who were the Aquitani ? Fifthly, who were the Celtae ? Sixthly, 
who were the Eelgae? Lastly, were the Gauls, properly so called, 
whether Belgic or Celtic, — the tall fair conquerors, w r hose physical 
features are described by ancient historians and geographers, — ethnically 
identical with or akin to the Germans ? 

It would be interesting also to attempt to trace the evolution of 
culture among the peoples who inhabited Gaul from the dawn of the 
enormously remote palieolithic age, and perhaps even earlier, down to 
the commencement of the historical period. But to do this would be 
irrelevant to my purpose, which is and ought to be simply to ascertain 
what were the constituent parts of the heterogeneous population which 

1 Virchow reports that of 5,000,000 German school children, S3 % were fonnd 
to be blond, IS %«brimets, and 54 % of mixed type. CongrSs international d' ant hr. 
et d'arch. prthistoriqnes, 1876 (1877), p. 579. 

2 Bull, de la Soc. d'anthr. de Paris , ii., 1861, p. 408 ; Anthropological Revinc , 

i., 1863 , pp. 311-12 ; encyclopedique des sciences medicates, xiii., 1873, p. 

766 ; Scottish Review , xix* , 1892, p. 418. 
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inhabited Gaul in Caesar’s time ; and I need only recommend those 
who desire information upon the subject to which I have referred, to 
read, in a critical spirit, the series of volumes which M. Alexandre 
Bertrand has published under the common title of Nos ovigines. 

The subject of the ethnology of Gaul is one of fereafc difficulty. The 
literature is vast in amount, and the greater portion is scattered in the 
periodical publications of learned societies. In spite of the enormous 
labour which has been expended in collecting facts, the facts are 
insufficient ; and regarding the conclusions which are to be drawn from 
them, there is much difference of opinion. But this is not all. The 
student is constantly encountering the word “ Celt ” ; and this word is 
used in so many different senses that he is obliged to exercise unflagging 
vigilance to avoid being misled. Before lie began his studies, he had 
taken for granted that Irishmen and Welshmen and Scottish High- 
landers were* Celts. As his reading becomes more extensive, he learns 
that Celtic dialects are spoken by peoples of divers physical types ; that 
the word “ Celt,” as used by certain ancient writers, was hardly less 
vague than “ American ” or “ Indian ” ; that Polybius and others used 
it as a synonym for “ Gaul ” ; that Caesar, while remarking that the 
people of Transalpine Gaul who called themselves “ Celts ” were called 
by the Romans “ Gauls,” applied the former term only to a section of 
the population of Gaul, and not to the Belgae, who also spoke a Celtic 
language, and whom he also called Gauls ; and that, even after his 
time, a Greek historian 1 spoke of the Germans as Celts. Next he finds 
that, according to certain French ethnologists, there have never been 
any Celts in the British Isles ; that the word “ Celtic,” as applied to 
the dialects in question, is a misnomer ; and that Caesar’s Celfcae, the 
people who lived between the Seine and the Garonne and were not a 
pure race at all, were the only true Celts. Finally, he is -warned to 
purge his mind of the notion that there has ever been, at least within 
historic times, a pure Celtic race, in the biological sense of the word 
“ race,” or indeed any other pure race at all ; and he is solemnly 
assured, by a respectable authority, 2 that “the word ‘Kelt’ has long 
ceased to have any ethnical significance,.” But if the perplexed student 
has the patience to reconsider these theories without bias, he will 
gradually discover that there is more of agreement among them than 
he had at first supposed, and that the disagreement is about words as 
much as about things ; and if he has the courage to collect and sift all 
the facts that have been discovered, he will find that the data, though 
not sufficient for the solution of all the problems which confront him, 
are yet sufficient to establish importantr»conclusion$. 

But the problems cannot even be approached until one has collated 
evidence drawn from every available source. Historians have marshalled 
every ancient text which bears upon the subject, and have offered 
solutions which Celtic scholars and anthropologists have.pontemptuously 
rejected. Celtic scholars have prox>ounded theories which other Celtic 

1 Dion Cassius. „ 

2 A. H. Keane, Ethnology , 2nd ed., 1893, p. 897. 
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scholars have refused to accept. Anthropologists, travelling, notebook 
in hand, from department to department and from town to town, 
climbing mountains and descending into plains, have jotted down and 
tabulated the physical characteristics of the unheeding individuals whom 
they passed : others hhve explored caves and groped in barrows, collected 
skulls, measured them, and referred them to various types ; others again 
have recorded the stature and examined the heads of groups of living 
men ; 1 and all these observers have been told that their data are 
insufficient and their generalisations premature. The enquirer who is 
resolved to succeed will press into his service every science that bears 
upon his subject. He will bear in mind that the historians and 
geographers of antiquity were fallible ; that some of them wrote at 
second-hand ; and that they were not tiained in the exact methods of a 
scientific age : that the philological conclusions of one decade are often 
questioned, if not disproved, in the next ; and that antliropology is a 
science which has hardly outgrown its infancy. On the other hand, he 
will remember that scepticism has its dangers as well as credulity : he 
will find that, side by side with much that is uncertain, there tire 
masses of facts established as securely as the conclusions of Kepler and 
Newton ; and he will gather in the testimony of geographer, historian, 
philologist and eraniologist with an open and yet guarded mind. 

Anthropologists are obliged to make use of technical terms, more or 
less uncouth ; and they are guided in their observations by very precise 
and minute rules, framed with the object of eliminating, as far as 
possible, the chance of error. But it is unnecessary for my purpose to 
trouble the reader with more than a few of these things. What I shall 
have to say about stature, complexion, hair and eyes, will need no 
explanation and in regard to the skull I shall, as a rule, only have to 
deal with that measurement which fixes the proportion oetween its 
length and its breadth. In this measurement the length is represented 
by 100; and the proportion which the breadth bears to the length is 
called the cephalic index. Thus, if the breadth is four- filths of the 
length, the index is 80. According to the system formulated by the 
great French anthropologist, Paul Broca, 2 skulls are grouped, according 
to their cephalic index, in five classes. Skulls whose index exceeds 
83*33 are bracliy cephalic ; those whose index falls betw een 83*33 and 
80 are sub-brachy cephalic ; those between 80 and 77*77 meso-cephalic ; 
those between 77*77 and 75 sub-dolichoceplialic ; and those below 75 
dolichocephalic. It will be understood that a head which is actually 
long may be bracliy cephalic, if it is broad m proportion to its length ; 
and that a head which is actually short may be dolichocephalic, if it is 
long in proportion to its breadth. Moreover, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that measurements of living heads invariably yield a higher 
cephalic index, — the average difference being as much as 2, — than 
• 

1 It has been proved that, among all races, the shape of the head, the colour and 
texture of the hair, and, in a less degree, stature are persistent characters. See 
Keane, Ethnology , pp. 174*5, 178. 

2 Mtm. d' anthropologies iv., 1883, p. 243. 
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those of skulls. 1 Another important character of the skull or head is 
gnathism , that is to say, the degree of projection of the upper jaw. The 
word oi'thognathous denotes that this projection is comparatively slight ; 
for, as Professor A H. Keane observes, 2 “absolute orthognathism does 
not exist. All races are more or less progiiath&as.” The remaining 
technical terms which it is necessary for general readers to understand 
are those which describe the structure of the nasal skeleton. Platyr- 
rhinian means that it is wide, mesorrhinian intermediate, and leptor- 
rkiniam narrow. 


II 

THE PREHISTORIC RACES 

Some ethnologists believe that man existed in Gaul in the tertiary 
period : but of this there is no conclusive evidence, although de Quatre- 
fages remarked of certain implements which were discovered at Puy- 
Courny, near Aurillac, that “had they been found in quaternary beds, 
no one would have hesitated to regard them as intentionally carved.’' 3 
What is certain is that there were men in Gaul in the quaternary epoch ; 
and even that is incalculably remote. The oldest skulls of which we 
have any knowledge are called after a specimen which was discovered 
more than 40 years ago, in the valley of the Meander, in Rhenish Prussia. 
They are dolichocephalic ; and the people to whom they belonged had 
low foreheads and huge frowning brows. This people, which lived in 
the palaeolithic age, appears to have occupied a tract extending from the 
Upper Danube and the valley of the Rftinc as far westward as Auvergne. 4 * & 
A skull belonging to a later period has been found at Cro-Magnon in 
Perigord. The skulls of this type too are dolichocephalic : but the 
foreheads are well developed and quite distinct from those of the 
Neanderthal type. The skeletons found with these skulls show that 
the Cro-Magnon race were tall. Their habitat comprised the valleys of 
the Ve zero, the Tarn, the Aveyron, lint Sarnie and the Meuse, and also 
the coasts of Pas-de-Calais.’ i They are now generally believed to have 

1 Professor \V. Z. Ripley, however, thinks that the difference is nearer 1*5 than 2. 
V A nthrajn Logic. vii., 1898, pp. 510-10. 

2 /ethnology, p. 182. 

3 See de Quatrefages. Hist. yin. des races humaines , 1887, p. 93 ; La Prance 
prehustoriqvn, 1880, pp. 35-7, by E. < artailhaC ; Diet, de# sciences a n thropologiq ve,s , 
p. 499 ; A. Bertrand, La (iavle nvnnt les tinvhd^ 1891, pp. 31-52 ; and A, H. 
Keane, Ethnology , pp. 32, 91-2. 

4 Diet, des sc. anthr p. 501. “Les caracteres si tranches," says M. P. Salmon, 

“ da crane de Neanderthal se retrouvent sur tmm ceux de IVqmque qnaternaire, mats 
ils vont en s’atb'rmant graduellement., de telle sort© que le dernier d’entre enx, le 
cr&ne de Laugerie - Basse, qni est rnagdah'men, present© line forme manifest© do 
transition entre le typo des premiers temps du quateroairo et ceux de Cro-Magnon." 

& Age de la Pierre , 1889, p. 82. <» 

6 lb. ; Cartoilbae. Let France }>rthist. y p. 331. 
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entered Gaul at the beginning of the neolithic age : but gome ethnolo- 
gists still regard them as a late palaeolithic race. 1 

In the cavern of l’Homme Mort, in the department of Lozere, 15 
skeletons have been discovered, which belonged to a small, long-headed, 
neolithic people, wit'* oval faces and weak features. The tallest of the 
15 measured only a little more than 5 feet 5 inches, while the average 
height was 5 feet 3f inches. The mean cephalic index was 73*22, only 
*12 more than that of the Cro-Magnon skull, and, like it and the well- 
known skulls of the British long barrows, orthognathous. These people 
were more dolichocephalic than any other people, ancient or modern, in 
France, except those of Cro-Magnon. In the same district mixed skulls, 
dolichocephalic, inesocephalic, and sub-braohycephalic, have been found 
in dolmens, along with implements of bronze. Be Quatrefages infers 
from this that the small long-headed people were conquered by a broad- 
headed race, who mingled with them. He and Broca also hold that 
the people of l’Homme Mort, notwithstanding their great inferiority of 
stature, were akin to those of Cro-Magnon, and belonged to a race which 
once occupied northern Africa, and thence spread over southern Europe, 
France and Great Britain. Men of the same small long-headed type 
dwelt as far north as in the department of Oise. In fact, the great 
majority of the older skulls of the neolithic age which have been found 
in France are dolichocephalic. 2 

Dr. Thu mam also identifies a dolichocephalic people whose skulls 
have been found in a chambered tumulus at Fontenay with the Long- 
Barrow race of Britain : but the greatest height of the former was 5 
feet 1 inch, and the average height of the latter 5 feet 5 inches ; and 
Thumam himself insists on the marked difference between the average 
height of the Long-Barrow race and that of the Hound-Barrow race, 
which was 5 feet 8 A inches. 3 4 hong skulls of the so-called merian type, 
that is to say resembling those of l’Homme Mort, have been found in 
Belgium, along witli flint implements and pottery. 1 

By the time when the great quaternary animals had disappeared, 
races, both in France and Belgium, were already largely mixed, and new 
races had appeared. At GreneBe, near Paris, above skulls of the Cro- 
Magnon type, a series of skeletons has been discovered, which show a 
mean stature of 5 feet 3l inches and a mean cephalic index of 83*6, 
that is to say virtually braclivcephalic. These skulls are likened by 
de Quatrefages and Hamy to those found in the round barrows at 
Stonehenge, although the latter belonged to a people at least 5 inches 
taller. 5 In a cave called the Tnm-Itosette near Furfooz, in the valley 

1 Keane’s Ethnology , p. 149. 

2 Cong res international il'anlhr.et iVareh. prehist., 1867 (1868), p. 375 ; lb. 
1872 (1873), p. 196; 1b. y 1880 (1884), pp. 204-5; Rev. d'anthr., ii., 1873, pp’. 
1-53; Crania Ethnica , pp. 93-4; Fortnightly Review, xvi., 1874, pp. 335-6; 
Keane’s Ethnolo&i/, pp. 149-50 ; V Anthroyologie, vii. 1896, pp. 349-50 ; and G. * 
Sergi in Cenfratb/attf'dr A nthropologie , Ethnologievnd Urgcschkhte , i., 1896, pp. 5-8 

s Memoirs read before (he Anthr . Soc. of London, i., 1865, p. 160. 

4 Fortnightly Renew, arvi., 1874, p. 336. 

5 Crania Ethnica, p. 1*44 ; V Anthropologic, t. v., 1894, p. 63. 
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of the Lesse, which flows into the Meuse near Belgium, skulls have been 
found with an index of 86*1 ; and in a neighbouring cave called the 
Trou de Frontal others with a mean index of 80*35. The mean stature 
of the former group was 5 feet 2 inches ; of the latter only 5 feet. The 
Trou-Rosette skulls resemble those of the Lapps the Trou de Frontal 
those of the Finns. In a cave at Sclaigneaux, near Namur, a number of 
mesocephalic and brachycephalic skulls have been found, with indices 
ranging between 81 and 88. They were accompanied by implements 
belonging to the late period of the neolithic age, and have some resem- 
blance to our own Round-Barrow skulls. The Grenelle, Trou-Rosette, 
Trou de Frontal and Sclaigneaux races are regarded by M. Herve as one. 
That is to say, he holds that, strictly speaking, there was but one neolithic 
broad-headed race, and that the various sub-braehyccphalic and meso- 
cephalic skulls, which are often assigned to distinct races, were the result 
of crossing. On the other hand, ML de Baye is said to have found 
"three quite distinct types” in the neolithic caves of the Marne basin. 1 

In a tumulus, apparently of the neolithic age, on Cape Blanc Nez, 
at Escalles, in the department of Pas de Calais, a dolichocephalic skull 
lias been found of a type widely different from the skulls of FHomme 
Mort. The index is only 7 1 *9 ; the skull lias a strongly- marked occipital 
protuberance, a projecting chin, and prominent eupraciliary ridges. 2 In 
fact, tall dolichocephalic people undoubtedly existed in northern France 
in the neolithic age ; and long skulls have been found in French dolmens, 
which are generally believed to have belonged to an early wave of blond 
conquerors like the Tamalin, 3 — the fair dolichocephalic race, whose features 
are portrayed on the Egyptian wall-paintings which were executed about 
1500 B.c. Dr. Lagneau, however, appears to think that these invaders 
were the earliest immigrants of the Gallic race, properly so called. 1 

Setting aside the dolmen-builders and the denizen of Cape Blanc 
Nez, the peoples of whom I have just spoken are classed by the well- 
known archaeologist, M. Alexander Bertrand, 5 as “les troglodytes,” — the 
dwellers in caves. The people who buried their dead in dolmens 
appeared in Gaul at a later date. It is true that most of the implements 
which the dolmens contained are of stone : but in some few bronze was 
found as well. M. Bertrand has published a map,* 1 showing the distri- 
bution of the dolmens of northern and central Europe. They are 
scattered over the greater part of Gaul, and are also found in Scandinavia, 
Denmark, northern Germany and the British Isles : but it is important 
to note that in Gaul none are found on the east of the line formed by 
the Jura and the Vosges. The impression, says M. Bertrand, left on 

1 Crania Etknica , pp. 105, 120 ; f*v nyris international di anthr. et d’arch. xvrl- 
hist., 1872 (1873), pp. 567-8 ; Beddoe, The Races of Britain, p. 42 ; de Quafcre- 
fages, Hint. y(ti. des races hu Maine#, 1880, p. 4-11 ; Keane h Ethnology, p. 377 ; l>ict. 
des sc. anthr. , pp. 501-2 *, Rev. mensuelle de V Ecole df anthr. de Pans, 1896, p. 99. 

2 Cony res intern, d' anthr. et d' arch. prfhist.. 1872 (1873), p. 308 ; Ball, de la 

Soc . d' anthr. de Petris, 2° ser., t. xi., 1876, pp. 140-41. » 

3 Beddoe, The Races of Britain, p. 14. 

4 Bull, tie la E>c. d' anthr. de Paris, xi., 1876, pp. 140-41 ; 75., 3° fier., t. i M 
1878, p. 393. 

8 Rev. d’ anthropologic , t. ii., 1873, pp. 031-7. 8 76., facing p. 631. 
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our minds by their distribution is that the people who built them came 
from the* north ; and accordingly he concludes that they contain the 
remains of a people of whom history tells us nothing. 1 That they did 
not come from the east is certain, for there are no dolmens in central 
Germany : but some^wr iters, pointing to the dolmens which have been 
found in northern Africa and in Portugal, infer that those which exist 
in Gaul were erected by the Tamaliu. 2 The truth would appear to be 
that no one dolmen-building race ever existed. Skeletons of widely 
different types have been found in the dolmens of France ; and it is 
probable that some of the people who erected them came from northern 
Europe, and others from Africa. 3 

In Switzerland skulls of various types have been found. MM. His 
and Itutimeyer reckoned four. Two, the Ilohbcrg and Belair, are 
Germanic, of a date later than Caesar’s conquest, and may therefore be 
set aside. The well-known Sion type, which is believed by His and 
Itutimeyer to be that of Caesar’s Helvetii, 4 resembles that of the British 
round barrows. The fourth, the Disentis type, is very short and broad, 
having a mean index of 80*5. Hr. Beddoe regards it as a variety of 
the brachy cephalic type, which, as we shall afterwards see, is still pre- 
valent in central France. 5 

What we know about the prehistoric races of Gaul amounts to this. 
There is evidence, which cannot be ignored, but which has not won 
general Acceptance, that beings sufficiently intelligent to fashion rude 
stone implements existed in the tertiary epoch. The races whose 
existence is certain fall into at least three main groups, — the paheolithic 
people of the Neanderthal type, the short dolichocephalic people of 
l’Homnie Mort, and the short bracliycephalic people of the later neolithic 
age. Such discoveries as that which lias been made on Cape Blanc 
Nez appear to suggest that there may have been anothen Throughout 
the whole of the palaeolithic, and the earlier part of the neolitliic age G 

1 Rev. tV a nthropologic, t. ii., 1873, p. G30. See also the same writer’s La religion 
dcs Gait loin , 1897, p. 6, where he conjee turally identifies the dolmen-builders with 
the Ligurians. 

2 Broca, who believed that the Tamaliu were akin to the tall fair Gauls and were 
the first to introduee the Celtic language into Gaul, insisted that no anthropologist 
would allow that they came from Africa. “ L'usage,” he affirmed, “des sepultures 
megalithiques et le type blond out etc l’un et 1’wutre importe <V Europe en \frique ” 
{Rev. d'anthr ., ii., 1873, pp. 593-5). It may, I think, be said that, if he had lived 
a few years longer, he would have seen reason to modify his views. Professor 
Keane and others have shown good grounds for believing that “after the last ice- 
age Europe was re-settled from two different quarters, the east and the south or 
south-east.” See Keane’s Ethnology, pp. 113-5, 125-6, 135-6, 374-6, 381-5. 

3 See Keane’s Ethnology , pp. 13&-6 ; Gongres international d'anthr. et d'areh 
Xtrehist. , 1874 (1876), pp. 252-9 ; Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. xxix., 1875, pp, 52-7 ; 
and Did. des sc. ant hr ., pp. 387-8. Steeustrup {TJ Anthropologies v., 1894, p. 63j 
identifies the bracliycephalic people whose remains have been found in French dol- 
mens with the Lapps. 

4 See, however, pp. 296, 308, infra. fi Scottish Review , xxi., 1893, pp. 168-9. 

G Of course it is quite probable that, while Gaul was still in the palaeolithic age, 

more favoured countries had reached a higher standard of culture; and even in 
Gaul it is not unlikely # that, ;in different tracts, the palaeolithic and the early 
neolithic age were synchronous. See Keane’s Ethnology , p. 117. 
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dolichocephaly was universal : but afterwards, in certain districts, 
broad skulls were far more numerous than narrow . 1 Whether* the race 
of THomnie Mort was really affiliated to that of Cro-Magnon ; whether 
the latter was identical with the Tarnahu ; whether the Sclaigneaux 
skulls belonged to a separate race, identical wit^t the Round-Barrow 
people of our own island ; whether the various brachycephalic and 
inesocephalic types of skull represent distinct races, or only varieties 
due to miscegenation, — these are questions which may never be settled, 
and which do not greatly matter. But that the three, or, if we dis- 
tinguish the rilomme Mort from the Cro-Magnon, four genuine races 
to which I have alluded, were all represented, more or less, in the 
peoples whom Caesar called “Galli,” is a conclusion not only suggested 
by common sense, but proved by irrefragable evidence. The proof, in 
so far as the neolithic races are concerned, will be given in the subse- 
quent sections of this essay. As to the palaeolithic race, unless it died 
out or -was exterminated, it must have left descendants ; 2 and Dr. 
Beddoe 3 lias borne witness, from personal observation, to the survival, 
in our own day, of the type of Neanderthal . 4 

1 Keane’s /ethnology* pp. 149-50. M. G. de Lapouge (V Anthmjjofogie, iv,, 1893, 
pp. 759-60) atiirms that no genuine brachycephalic skulls, — that is to say skulls 
whose indices exceed 33*33, — belonging to the neolithic age have been found ill 
the south of France. 

2 M. Ph. Salmon (Diet, ties s<\ anfhr., p. 805) believes that there was,' no hiatus 
between the palaeolithic and neolithic races in Haul ; and his conclusion has recently 
been confirmed. See Athena um, Jan. 14, 1899. 

a Scottish Review, xx., 1392, pp. 148, 152-3. 

4 Canon Isaac Taylor, after remarking that “in Caesar’s time there were in 
Gaul three races, — the Aqnitanians, the Celts and the Belgae,” — goes on to say 
that ‘Mil the neolithic tombs of Europe the remains of these races can be traced.” 
He assumes yiat the Aquitanians belonged to the “Iberian type, —that of the 
race de Ullomme Mort ” ; that the CVltae belonged to the Furfooz type ; and that 
the Belgae belonged to the Sclaigneaux type. Then, giving reasons for believing 
that “the people of the Lesse were unable to pass the line of the Sambre and 
Meuse,” he argues that “in the early neolithic age the Auverguat race (by which 
he means that of the Oltae) was pressed back by a more powerful northern people 
who, we may conjecture, were the ancestors oi the Belgic Gauls ” ( The Origin of 
the Aryans , pp. 66, 113, 115, 118-9). , 

Canon Taylor’s assertions arc misleading wliere they are not positively question- 
able. He speaks as though the Aquitanians, the Celtae and the Belgae were each 
identical with one of three races who.se remains have been lound in neolithic tombs. 
He knows of course as well as any one else that the Aquitanians, the Celtae and 
the Belgae were not races at all in the anthropological sense but mixtures of races ; 
and, as I shall hereafter show, it is certain that a minority only of the Aquitanians 
belonged to what ethnologists call the Iberian type. As to the Belgae, there is no 
certainty, there is no evidence, that the conquering race of that name, when they 
arrived in Gaul, were in the neolithic age at „?11, much less that they belonged to 
the Sclaigneaux type. Most French anthropologists diller absolutely from Canon 
Taylor, and identify them with “the Hallstadt race,” whose remains have been 
found in tumuli and cemeteries of the iron age in various parts of France. Canon 
Taylor makes the astounding assertion (lb., p. 70) that “the broad-headed neo- 
lithic race of Belgium and north-eastern Frauce, who undoubtedly spoke a Celtic 
language . . . are designated by Broca as the Kymry.” The truth is that Broca 
(see pp. 287-9, infra) identifies the “ Kymry” not with a broad-headed, but with 
a narrow-headed race ; nor is there any evidence that any neolithic people, either 
of Belgium or of France, spoke Celtic in any form. ^Moreover, Canon Taylor 
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III 

THE IBERIANS 

1. The “ Iberian Question ” is tlie most complicated and difficult of 
all the problems of Gallic ethnology. The word “Iberian ” is used by 
different writers in different senses ; and unless one can rely upon 
being followed with close attention as well as quick intelligence, one is 
occasionally obliged to pause and explain which of these senses is meant. 

2. According to Festus Avienus, 1 whose Ora maritima was based 
upon a Greek Periplus, nr “description of a coasting voyage” of the sixth 
century B.c., compiled from the reports of Phoenician sailors who had 
visited Spain, 2 the Iberians occupied the north-eastern part of the penin- 
sula and the coast of the Mediterranean between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhone. Herodorus of Heraclea, who wrote in the fifth ‘century B.C., 
appears to regard the Cy notes, who lived near Cape St. Vincent, as the 
most remote of the Iberian peoples ; and he too makes their territory 
extend eastward as far as the Rhone. 3 Scylax, whose 1* triplus is gene- 
rally referred to the middle of the fourth century B.c., 4 gives them the 
country between the Rhone and the Straits of Gibraltar, though he tells 
us that, along the coast of Gaul, west of the Rhone, Ligurians were 
mingled # witli Iberians. 5 Scymnus of Chio«, who wrote about 90 B.c., 
locates the Iberians between the Rhone and the country of the Tartessi, 
which was north of Gibraltar and in the lower valley of the Guadal- 
quivir. 0 Priscian also apparently distinguishes the Iberians from the 
Tartessi ; 7 while Herodorus includes the latter among the Iberian tribes. 
Eratosthenes, whose views on geography are severely criticised by Strabo, 
describes the Spanish peninsula as “the Ligurian” (Atyvtfr* m/v), and in 
another place as “that to which* Iberia belongs.” 8 Strabo tells*us that 
the writers of his day (about 19 b.c.) restricted the name Iberia to the 
Spanish peninsula, but that it had formerly been applied also to the 
country between the Pyrenees and the Rhone ; and lie appears to affirm 
that the name was once confined to the eastern part of the peninsula, 
north of the Ebro. 9 He also Remarks 10 that the people of Aquitania 
spoke a language akin to that of the Iberians, and resembled them rather 
than the Gauls in appearance. Finally Tacitus 11 remarks that the Silurians 

ignores the striking difference, to which he elsewhere (pp. 116-7) himself calls 
attention, between the Trou-Rosette and Trou-de-Frontal skulls, and assumes that 
the races from which he asserts that the Aquitanians, the Celtae ami the Belgae 
were descended, were three and three only. 

1 Ora maritima, 249-53, 608-10. ,, 

2 E. Hiibuer, Monument a linguae ibericae, 1893, p. xxvi. ; H. d’A. de Jubain- 
ville, Les premiers habitants de l' Europe* i., 1889, p. 28. 

8 Fragtn. hist, grace., ed. Didot, ii. 34, fragm. 20. 

4 See Desjardins, Geogr. de la Garde rom ,, ii. 31, and Midler, Prolegomena to 
Geogr. grace, Didot, pp. xxx.-li. 

* Geogr . grace, min., ed. Didot, i. 15-17. 

• lb., i. 203-4, vv. 198-202. 

8 Strabo, Geogr., ii. 1,,§ 40, 4, § 8. 

59 76., iii, 1, § 6. 


7 lb., i. 193. 

9 lb., iii. 4, § 19. 
11 Agncola, 11. 
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of South Wales, who were dark and had curly hair, resembled the 
Iberians, 

The conclusions which I draw from the foregoing items of evidence 
are these. The name “Iberian” was probably applied, in the first 
instance, only to the people who dwelt between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, though other people of the same race dwelt elsewhere. The 
Iberians once occupied the seaboard of Gaul between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees : but Ligurians afterwards encroached upon this part of their 
territory. They also probably occupied the greater part of the Spanish 
peninsula, before it was invaded by the Celts, the Ligurians and other 
peoples ; for, if some writers make Gibraltar their limit, and another 
Cape St. Vincent, those writers had little or no knowledge of the interior 
or of the remoter coast. 

3. In spite of the coldness or positive hostility with which it has 
been received by Basque scholars, the theory regarding the Iberians 
which still dominates the popular imagination is that with which Hum- 
boldt, 1 * three-quarters of a century ago, electrified the learned world. 
The great German scholar collected from the itineraries and the works 
of the ancient geographers all the names of towns, mountains and the 
like belonging to the Spanish peninsula and southern France : he suc- 
ceeded, as he thought, in proving that many of these names can be 
explained from the Basque language, and that some of them are analogous 
to modem names of places in the districts in which Basque ir spoken ; 
and he concluded that the whole peninsula, except those tracts in which 
Celts settled, and the adjacent part of France had formerly been occu- 
pied by a people who spoke one language or various closely allied 
dialects, the modem representative of which is Basque, and that this 
was the language of the Iberians. 

Now soifxe*>of those writers who accept Humboldt’s theory are either 
ignorant of or ignore the severe criticisms which modern scholars have 
directed against it. The author of the article Iberia , for instance, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Homan Geoyraphy, the last edition of 
which was published after MM. Graslin and Blade had brought out their 
attempted refutations of Humboldt’s theory, after MM. Vinson and Van 
Eys had written various articles bearing upon the same subject, and 
after Broca and other anthropologists had pointed out the great physical 
differences between the French and the Spanish Basques, committed 
himself to the assertion that “ the Basques are now admitted on all 
hands to be the lineal descendants of the old Iberians.” All modern 
scholars are agreed that Humboldt’s knowledge of Basque w f as inade- 
quate, 3 and that many of the etymological explanations which he gave 
were forced. M. Vinson, in 1870, admitted, on the other hand, that 
many of those explanations were convincing, and that it was possible, 
though not proved, that the Basque country “ is the last refuge of the 
Euskarian peoples.” 8 M. Van Eys also, in 1874, admitted that Basque 

1 Priifuny der Un ter such v n<jcn iiber die (Whewohner Hispaniens rermiftefal 

vaskiscJien Sprache , 1821. 

* Rev, de linrjuiatique, t. iv., 1870, p. 58. * 3 Tb ti pp, 58, 02. 
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might possibly be descended, more or less directly from Iberian. 1 But 
both M. Vinson and M. Van Eys now hold that “it is impossible to 
explain the ancient Iberian/ 5 — by which they mean the language whose 
remains are preserved in the so-called Iberian inscriptions and the legends 
on the so-called Iberian coins, — “ by means of Basque 55 ; 2 and it is certain 
that neither the legends on the coins nor the inscriptions have yet been 
deciphered. 3 On the other hand, an Austrian scholar, G. Phillips, Broca, 
M. Luchaire, Emile Desjardins and the great German epigraphist, Emil 
Htlbner, accept the essential part of Humboldt’s theory ; that is to say, 
while admitting that Humboldt made mistakes in detail, they all hold 
that Basque is descended from the language, of which there were doubt- 
less several dialects, Rpoken by the Iberians of Spain and southern France. 
u On the whole,” says Htlbner, 4 “ Humboldt succeeded, by a most lucid 
train of reasoning, in establishing what he bad set himself to prove, that 
is to say that names of places and of men which are undoubtedly Iberian 
are to be explained from the language of the Basques.” I shall examine, 
in due course, the arguments upon which these conclusions are based. 
Before doing so, hbwever, it will be necessary to advert to the theory to 
which M. J. F. Bladd, one of Humboldt’s principal opponents, devoted 
a large part of his work on the origin of the Basques. 0 

M. Blade’s view was that the word “ Iberia,” as applied to Spain, 
was “ only a geographical term,” and that “ no proper Iberian race ever 
existed. ’ #G After reading M. Blade’s work, I was for some time in 
doubt as to whether it would not be irrelevant to the purpose of this 
essay to take cognisance of his theory ; for, warning his readers not to 
strain his meaning, he says, 7 “ J’admets, pour les temps anfceliistoriques 
et pour 1’ antiquity, la predominance en Espagne et dans la Gaule 
m4ridionale de la race brune, <le mediocre stature, et aux cbeveux fris6s 
ou ondes, a laquelle les etbnologues donnent le 110 m d’iberieime. . . . 
A cette race s’appliquent la plupart des indications fournies par les 
auteurs classiques sur les populations de l’Espagne et de Ligurie.” But, 
lie goes on to say, the classical writers also applied the name of Iberians 
to people of a different physical type. Now the questions to which I 
want to find an answer are these. First, were the Iberians, in any 
accepted sense of the word, a race, — for instance, in the sense in which 
the term is applied to the Welsh, — or were they merely a heterogeneous 
aggregate of individuals, occupying a certain area? Secondly, what, if 
any, was their physical type ? Thirdly, what was the area in Gaul 
which they occupied ? In order to answer the first question, it will, I 
think, be necessary to take account of M. Blade’s work. 

1 Ass n frangaise, pour Vara7icemeni des sciences, Lille, 1874, pp. 544-5. 

2 I. Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, p. 219. 

3 Rev. de linguist ique, xxvii., 1894, pp. 252-3. Even E. Hiibner, the learned 

editor of Monumenta linguae ibericae , “ does not confess to even an inkling of the 
meaning of more than some half-a-dozeu words.” Seo Classical Review , viii., 1894, 
pp. 857*9. • 

4 Monumenta linguae ibericae, pp. xxiv.-xxv. 

8 Etudes sur Vmigine des Basques, 1869. His criticism of Humboldt is con- 
tained in pp. 369-96. 

6 lb. } pp. ii. 156-7, 184. 


S 


7 lb., p. 155, n. 1. 
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4. M. Blade’s arguments may be thus summarised : — («) speaking of 
the author of the Periplus , which is generally alluded to as that of Scylax, 
he observes that, in treating of Spain, he only mentions the Iberians, 
the river Iberus (Ebro), the Pillars of Hercules, GAdes and Emporium. 
We may conclude, says M. Blad4, that the traveller from whom the 
author got his information only visited those four points in the penin- 
sula. The author says that Emporium was a Massiiian colony ; and it 
is certain that Phoenicians had, before the publication of the Periplus, 
been settled for a long time at Gades and near the Pillars of Hercules. 
It follows that the traveller could only have seen the alleged Iberians 
at the mouth of the Iberus. “ Everything,” continues M. Blad£, u leads 
to the conclusion that the author of the Pcri.pl us, finding there people 
who were neither Phoenicians nor Greeks, believed himself to be face 
to face with the aborigines, and that, following the usage of the Greek 
writers, he called them Iberians, simply because they had settled on the 
banks of the Iberus ” Probability becomes certainty when we tind that 
the same writer called the people who dwelt near Il-Iberis (l copy M, 
Blades method of printing the word) Iberians, although Polybius, Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Strabo called them Celts. 1 

M. Blade’s notions of probability and certainty are remarkable. 
Granting that the traveller may only have visited the four places which 
are mentioned in the Periplus, the fact that Emporium was a Massiiian 
colony and that Phoenicians had been settled at Gades and near the 
Pillars of Hercules does not prove that the surrounding districts were 
not occupied by Iberians. If a Chinese traveller sailing along the coast 
of Spain only visited the English settlement at Gibraltar, it would not 
be necessary to disbelieve him if he reported that in the neighbourhood 
of that settlement there lived a people called Spaniards. Very likely 
the name of the Iberians was derive*!* from the river iberus,* just as 
the name of the English is derived from the German tribe called 
Angles : but what then ? Every name has a derivation of some sort ; 
and the alleged derivation of the name “ Iberian ” does not prove that 
the people whom the Greeks called by that name were not practically 
homogeneous. The author of the Peri plus did not invent that name ; 
and doubtless he derived his information as to the habitat of that people 
from the Greek colonists of Emporium or from the Phoenician colonists 
of Gades or from both. If he called the people who lived neat’ Illiberris 
Iberians, he was quite right ; and if Polybius called them Celts, he was 
not wrong. For when Polybius wrote, Celts, as the evidence of nomen- 
clature independently shows, had settled among the Iberians ; and 
Polybius bad as good a right to say ‘that Celts occupied this part of 
Gaul as we have to say that Saxons occupied Britain in the fifth and 

1 Etudes, etc., pp. 131-8. 

2 M. d’Arbois de Juhainville ( L‘‘s premiers habitants dc V Europe, t. i., 1889, p* 
58) remarks that the name “Iberians ” was first borne by the people of the Iberian 
race who lived near the Ebro, just as those who lived near the Tarteasus (Guadal- 
quivir) were called Tartessi. “ Quand,” he adds, “ le besom s'est fait aentir d’un 
terme ethnographique pour designer l'ensemble de la r^ee, e’est celui d'lb&re qui 
a 6t4 adopte par les savants gens.'* 
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sixth centuries of our era, though they settled among a more numerous 
native population. 

(b) The ancient geographers located in Spain three Iberias, “ qui 
s'excluent rdciproquement,” — those of Scylax and Polybius, Strabo and 
Festus Avienus. TI#e Iberia of Scylax was confined to the southern 
and eastern parts of Spain. Polybius, who had himself travelled 
through Spain, distinctly says 1 that when the Romans first entered the 
country, the name “Iberia” was no longer given to the whole peninsula, 
but was confined to the part which extended along the Mediterranean 
as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Strabo says that in his time the 
whole peninsula was called Iberia : but the fact that he says that the 
country between the Ebro and the Pyrenees was inhabited by the 
Igletae, proves that it was not inhabited by the Iberians. 2 

Now, to begin with, it is not true that the Iberias of Scylax and 
Polybius, of Strabo and of Festus Avienus “ s'excluent reciproquement,” 
if we bear in mind the distinction which Strabo noted between the 
original and the later use of the word. The Iberias of Scylax and 
Polybius coincide :* the tract which Strabo indicates as that which was, 
in the first instance, called Iberia, coincides with the Iberia of Festus 
Avienus. 3 * If it comprised only the northern part of the Iberia of 
Scylax, that merely proves that the name “ Iberia ” was not, in the first 
instance , given to the whole country occupied by the people who be- 
longed to the same race as those who were first designated as Iberians. 
Moreover/ M. Blad6 makes the mistake of confusing between the words 
Iberia and Iberi* It is true that Strabo called the whole peninsula 
Iberia : but that does not prove that, among the peoples which inhabited 
the peninsula, one was not Iberian, properly so called. The argument 
which M. Blade bases upon Strabo's mention of the Igletae js valueless, 
because, as Herodorus pointed* out, the Iberians comprised *various 
tribes, each of which had its own name. The fact that Caesar says that 
Alesia was inhabited by the Mandubii does nut prove that the Mandubii 
were not Celtae. 

(c) Festus Avienus distinctly says that, according to many authorities, 
the Iberians derived their name* from the river Iberus. 5 

Undoubtedly : but, as I have already shown, the fact lends no 
support to M. Blade's argument. 

(d) Spain was occupied by more than 500 peoples, each having a 

name of its own, many of whom were of Phoenician, Celtic or Greek 
origin, while not one “ est coimu sous le nom d'lberes ” “ What more,” 

asks M. Blad4, “is required to prove that Iberia, as a national de- 
nomination, does not correspond rvith any part of the Spanish territory”? 6 * 

The fact needs no proof. “ Iberia v was not a national, but a terri- 

1 iii. 37. 2 JEfudcs, etc., pp. 135-7. 

8 See H. iVA. de Jubainville, Les premier s habitants de V Europe, i., 1889, p. 28. 

4 “Ou doit dfetinguer,” says M. Desjardins, “avec le plus grand soin, surtout 

chez les ecrivains grecs, le mot Iberie, employe pour designer simplement l’Espagne, 

du nom ethiLographique Jbcrh I be res y servant a designer les peuples de la race 

ib&ienne.” Ueogr, de la titanic rom. y ii. 46. 

8 Ora maritima y 249-53 ; Etudes, etc., p. 137. 8 Jb. y pp. 137-8. 
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torial denomination. Admit that Spain was “ occupied by more than 
500 peoples,” not one of which “ est connu sous le nom dTberes.” But 
what if it was ? Aquitania was occupied by a good many peoples, not 
one of which was called Aquitani : but they were all collectively called 
Aquitani ; and though they were not of course homogeneous, they w T ere 
differentiated by certain features from the Celtae and from the Belgae, 
each of which peoples was also split up into many groups. Herodorus, 1 
as I have already remarked, expressly says that the Iberians were split 
up into different groups, each having its own name : but they were 
collectively known as Iberians. 

(e) The true primitive name of Spain wa9 not Iberia, but Hispania. 2 

Was it ? I cannot say ; anti it does not matter. The Greek 

geographers and historians called it Iberia : but whatever its primitive 
name may have been, a large part of it was inhabited by a people 
whom Greeks and Romans alike called Iberians. 

(f) Strabo implies that the Turdetani were Iberians, but he also 
affirms that they were of Celtic origin : “ voilu line preuve nouvelle 
que le nom dTberes n’etait qu’uno expression geographique.” 3 

Strabo nowhere, as far as I can discover, affirms that tlie Turdetani 
were of Celtic origin ; 4 and if he does, the fact lends no support to 
M. Blade’s argument. Although, 5 in two passages at least, he dis- 
tinguishes the Celts of Spain from tlie Iberians, his practice, as 1 have 
already remarked, is to use the term “ Iberians ” loosely to "designate 
the inhabitants of the peninsula generally, just as we use the word 
" British” and sometimes “English” to designate the inhabitants of 
the British Isles. 

(g) If, says M. Blade, 6 it is objected that the names CeHiheriu 
and (Jeltiberi militate against my argument, I reply that the system 
which , regards the so-called Celtiberjuns as a medley of Celts and 
Iberians rests only upon a passage in Diodorus Siculus, 7 a writer whose 
credulity and want of critical acumen are generally admitted. Diodorus, 
moreover, is refuted by Strabo, whose statement , — ik ntpov de kgu riov 
rrpbs ecnrepav yvuxrQevrwv KeArot kclI T/J?/pe? r/ fUKTois KzXrtjSrjpts 
. . . Trpo<ry)yop€VQVTO, v<f) tv dvo /xa re>r «a6' ticacrra WvCw rarrofitvwv 
Sta ttjv dyvot ar, 8 — proves that the name Celt iheri was not the result of 
a real union of Celts and Iberians, and who also speaks of KfArot?, of 
vvv KcA rlfiripts . , KaAoth'Ttti. Again, the ancient writers are not 
unanimous regarding the extent of Celtiberia, from which we may 
conclude that the name Cdtiberi “resulte de la simple reunion de deux 
termes g<5ographiques,” and that it was lirst applied to a confederation 
of Celtic tribes established on tlie hanks of the Iberus. Pompon ius 
Mela 9 says that Lusitania, from the mouth of the Tagus to the Pro* 
montori am Artahrum y was entirely inhabited by Celts; and this proves 

1 Hist, graec. fragm ed. IHdot, ii. 34, fragm. 20. 

2 fiivdcs, etc., pp. 154-7. 3 1%., p. 156, n 1. 

4 In Geogr.y iii. 2, § 15, he appears to imply that they were not. 

6 lb. 9 i. 2, § 27 ; iii. 4, § 19. 

• Modes, etc., pp. 158. 163-5, 167. 7 v. 3?, § 1. 

8 Qeogr i. 2, § 27. 9 CJutfographia, iii. 1, § 10. 
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that the so-called Celtiberians of Pliny 1 were really Celts. But, says 
M. Blade, I do not deny the mixture of the Iberian race (so called by 
ethnologists) with the Celtic. “ My whole argument is directed against 
the tradition, reported by Diodorus, which treats that mixture as a 
precise and definite &ct, and insists that it took place suddenly at a 
given moment” 

I reply that “ the system which regards the (so-called) Celtiberians 
as a medley of Celts and Iberians ” does not rest only upon the authority 
of Diodorus. It rests also upon the authority of Polybius 2 and of 
Lucan. 8 As the writer of the article Iberia in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Homan Geography points out, even after the coalescence which 
produced the Celtiberi, “ pure Iberian and pure Celtic tribes were still 
to be found in various parts of the peninsula.” But it is unnecessary 
to argue further on this point. \Ve know that there were Celts in 
Spain, who settled in the northern and western p>arts of the*peninsula : 4 
we know that there were people whom the ancients called Iberians, 
who lived in the northern, eastern and southern parts. What more 
likely than that they should have mixed ? M. Blad4 admits that they 
did so ; and, as the statement which he wrongly ascribes to Diodorus, 
that the mixture “ took place suddenly at a given moment,” is not 
advocated by anybody, M. Blade is tilting at a windmill. As it happens, 
Celtiberia, the central plateau of Spain, “which divides the basin of 
the EbroTrom the rivers flowing to the west,” 5 was just that part of 
the peninsula in which we should have expected that a fusion between 
Celts and Iberians would have taken place. 

To conclude : — I freely admit that M. Blade has succeeded in proving 
that “ Iberia was simply a geographical expression”: but this fact 
required no proof : it was not worth proving ; and it wa^ a sad waste 
of time and labour to expend half* a volume in establishing it. But no 
fair critic will allow that this really learned scholar lias succeeded in 
proving that “no proper Iberian race ever existed,” or that those in- 
habitants of southern Gaul whom the ancient geographers called Iberians 
were Celts or some other people. Reasoning as M. Bladd does, it would 
not be difficult to make out a plausible case in favour of the theory 
that no Ligurian race, no Celtic race, ever existed. M. Blade himself 
admits, as we have seen, “ the predominance in Spain and in southern 
Gaul of the race which ethnologists call Iberian.” The only danger 
then is that we may be mistaken in assuming that tlie people whom 
the ancient geographers called Iberians were identical with this race. 
Now, as regards Gaul at all eventr, M. Blade has wholly failed to prove 
that this danger exists. Those parts of Spain and of Gaul in which 
most of tlie ancient geographers place the Iberians are precisely those 
parts of Spain and of Gaul in which are found names that cannot be 
explained by Celtic or any other language, except Basque. They are 

1 Hat. 1 list., iii. 3 (4), §§ 19, 27. 

2 iii. 17. 3 iv. 9. 

4 E. Hubner, Monument a linguae ibericae , pp. xxvi., cxx. 

6 Diet., of Greek and Roman Geogr ., i. 581*2. 
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also those parts in which the so-called Iberian coins, the legends on 
which certainly do not belong to the Celtic or any other known 
language, have alone been found. 1 The ancient geographers made 
mistakes ; and from the standpoint of modern science, the best of them 
was no doubt sadly deficient. But they were not fools. 

But I must try to make my meaning perfectly clear. When I 
follow the ancient geographers and say that the southern seaboard of 
Gaul stretching westward from the mouths of the Tthone was inhabited 
by Iberians, I by no means wisli to imply that the Iberians were a 
homogeneous people. There is no such thing as a homogeneous people ; 
and if there ever was, the time was very remote. When we say that 
England is inhabited bj r the English and France by the French, we do 
not mean that the English and the French are homogeneous peoples. 
Nevertheless the English and the French, mongrel though they both 
are, are each characterised by certain features which differentiate them, 
for the most part, from all other peoples. Still, although 1 do not think 
that M. Blade has made out his case, there is perhaps a sense in which 
he is right. The facts which tell most powerfully against his theory 
are that “ Iberians ” undoubtedly existed outside the limits of u Iberia,** 
that is to say along the Mediterranean seaboard of Gaul ; and that the 
Iberians were differentiated by the ancient geographers from the 
Ligurians, who were their neighbours. These facts his arguments do 
not touch. On the other hand, there is evidence, as we shall ‘presently 
see, that two different languages, — Basque and the language of the 
“ Iberian ” inscriptions, — were spoken in ancient times both in this tract 
and in Spain. It i9 therefore possible, though not certain, that both 
the peoples who spoke these languages were included by the ancient 
geographers^ under the common designation of Iberians. Let us now try 
to find out what amount of truth there- was in the theory of Humboldt 
5. I will begin by quoting a sagacious remark of Mr. Wentworth 
Webster, which bears out what I have just been saying. “A great deal 
of the opposition to Humboldt’s conclusions,” lie says, “ arises from not 
observing the difference of the conditions of two very different problems,” 
— (1) whether certain names, for example Tliherrie > in Spain and southern 
France, which we find in a Greek and Latin dress in classical itineraries, 
ftc., are Basque ; and (2) what is the language of the so-called Iberian 
inscriptions. t( The two questions are often confounded, as if they must 
stand or fall together ; whereas they are wholly distinct.” 2 

We have already seen that various scholars, including Emil Hubner, 
while admitting that Humboldt made many errors in detail, agree in 
endorsing the view which he tried to prove. Humboldt, says Hiibner, 8 
did certainly often confuse Iberian and Celtic names : but he neverthe- 
less proved that names which are undoubtedly Iberian are to be explained 
from Basque sources. Let us see what these scholars have to say in 
support of his theory. First of all, they contend that^ before Caesar’s 

1 Desjardins, Giogr. de la Gaule rom,, ii, 44 ; Hiibner, Monumenta linguae 
ibertcae, pp. xxvi.-xxvii., lviii.-!ix. 

2 Academy , 1874, p. 588. 3 Monumenta lingttde ibericae, pp. xxiv.-xxv. 
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day, Basque or a language closely akin to Basque was spoken in part, at 
all events, of Caesar’s Aquitania and in most parts of the Iberian penin- 
sula. M. Desjardins 1 points out the similarity between Ausk-i (spelt by 
Caesar Ausci\ the name of one of the Aquitanian peoples, and Euskara , 
the name by which^ the Basques call themselves. Other Aquitanian 
tribal names, moreover, namely Tarbelli , Lactorates , Elusates , Bigerriones , 
Benehamemes , Iluronenses (which is obviously connected with Iluro , the 
name of an ancient town in Spain) and especially Oskidates , have “ une 
physionomie ib^ro-euskarienne qu’on ne retrouve nulle part dans la 
Gaule chevelue” : but, adds M. Desjardins, 2 who is always on his guard 
against hasty generalisation, they have not been identified with Basque 
words ; and M, Lucliaire 3 refuses to regard Tarbelli as a word of Basque 
origin. These words therefore do not amount to proof; and proof is 
what the sceptics, MM. Van Eys and Vinson, very properly require. 
Now it is certain, as M. Luchaire points out, 4 that there was an admix- 
ture of Celtic-speaking people among the Aquitani. 'fhe names of 
kings, for instance, on some of the coins of the Sotiates, such as Kraccus 
and Contoulos, are apparently Celtic, and certainly have no connexion 
with Basque. 5 But there is a word which occurs, under various forms 
(for, as Hiibner remarks, 6 the names of peoples and places in Spain and 
southern Gaul, the sound of which was uncouth to Roman ears, were 
often inaccurately reproduced by ancient geographers, and Strabo him- 
self tellip us that he shrank from the effort of reproducing these names 
in a Greek form 7 ) nearly as frequently in Spain and southern Gaul as 
Noviodnnum in Celtic and Belgic Gaul. This word is Iliberris. The 
word iri in Basque means “ town ” ; and berri means new. 8 The letter 
r is often changed into l. The obvious meaning of Iliberris is “ New 
Town” or, in Gallic, Noviudunon , which Caesar italicised into Noido- 
dunum . There was an 1 Iliberris in Roussillon, an Elimbebi h) Auch, and 
an Illiberri in Grenada (the ancient Baetica). “ Ces trois noms, r says 
M. Luchaire, 9 “suffiraient a eux seuls pour etablir que le basque fut 
parl4 jadis dans l’Andalonsie, en Gascogne et en Roussillon. Mais, si 
l’ancien nom llliherris . . . re presente exactement le nom euskarien 
moderne Iriberri , il devait sign^fier la rneine chose (villeneuve).” More- 
over, the root Hi or iri is found in many other geographical names 
scattered over the map of the Iberian peninsula. 10 

I am bound, however, to point out that even this solitary example, 
— Iliberris , — is rejected by M. Van Eys. “II eat vrai,” he remarks, 11 
“ que l est quelquefois pour r ; mais Hi ne se trouve jamais, autant que 

I Giogr. de la Gaule ram . , ii. 403. - 7ft., p. 404. 

8 Be lingua aquitanica, p. 10. 4 /ft., p. 5. 

5 See Rev . de Numismatique, 18 ft, p. 11. 6 Man. ling . ib., pp. xxiv.-xxv. 

7 Strabo, iii. 3, § 7 : 6kv& 8b rocs dubfiatn TrXeovdfciv, <J>e6y<av rb &ri8bt rrjs 
ypatpfjs. 

8 W. J. Van Eys, Diet basque-frangais , p. 208. 

9 Bull, de la Soc. des sciences , lettres et arts de Pau, 1875, quoted by Desjardins, 

ii. 38-9. # 

10 See Desjardins, ii. 49-50, and G. Phillips, Sitzungsberichte der KaiserUehen 
Akad. der Wissenschafien , lxvii., 1871, pp. 345-400. 

II Rev. de ling., 1874jp. 7. 
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nous sachione, pour iri." On which Mr. Webster very sensibly com- 
ments , 1 “ Perhaps not in Basque phonetics, but that is not the question, 
but whether the Greek or Latin authors would have represented the 
Basque In by the Greek and Latin "IXAt, TA.t, Illi . . . We have . . . 
no right to expect a much greater amount of literal accuracy in the 
Greek and Latin transcription of Basque names than we find in the 
French, German and English transcription of Oriental names. Even a 
word like Punjab ... is written Punjab, Pendjab and Pandschab, in 
English, French and German atlases, besides innumerable variations.” 
And I would ask M. Van Eys this question. Would he deny that in 
the word Iliberris the element her r is is Basque ? And if it is Basque, 
as it assuredly is, what does Hi mean if it does not mean the same as 
iri ? It will hardly be maintained that Iliberris is compounded of a 
Basque word and one which is not Basque. If it is admitted that 
berris is Basque, all that MM. Desjardins and Luchaire contend for is 
proved. 2 

I will now enquire whether it is true that the Iberian language, — 
assuming that the people whom the ancients called Iberians spoke one 
language or various dialects of one language, — was the ancestor of 
modern Basque. But, as I have already warned the reader, this 
assumption is not proved. 

Canon Isaac Taylor remarks that Vinson “holds that the legends on 
the Iberian coins are inexplicable from the Basque language^” 8 and 
that “ he considers that they point to the existence in Spain of a race 
which spoke a wholly different tongue” “This tongue,” the Canon 
affirms, “ belonged probably to the Hamitic family,” with which “ Basque 
has no recognisable affinity.” 4 In a note written some years later, 5 

3 Academy^ vi., 1874, pp. 58S-9. 

2 It is # un necessary to frame a complete list* of the names in Spain and the south 
of France which Humboldt explains from Basque sources. Two or three specimens, 
however, may be given. Acha and aitza, he says, mean “ rock ” ; and asta is a 
form of the same word, Livy (xxviii. 22) mentions Astapa in Bactica, and (xxxix. 
21) Asta in the country of the Turdetani. (Bee Humboldt, pp. 23-4). Humboldt 
also regards Calaguris in Aquitania, which is mentioned in the Itinerary of Anton ine 
p. 457) as obviously a Basque word. Desjardins (f/eogr. dr la (Javte rcm ,, ii. 38) 
agrees with him in regarding the termination of this word as akin to ili (iri) in 
Iliberris : but M. Luchaire, while* lie has no doubt that Calaguris is a Basque word, 
prefers to associate the termination (juris with the Basque word gor (“ “high”). 
It should be noted that there was a town called Calagurris in Spain as well as in 
Aquitania. On the whole, it is sufficient to say that, while admitting the paucity 
of such words in Portugal, Humboldt infers from toponymy that Basque was once 
spoken over the whole Iberian peninsula (Marrast, lteckerches sur les habitants 
primitifs de VEspagne [a translation of Humboldt’s work], 1866, pp. 112*14). 
Hiibner also argues (pp. lviii.-lix.) from the similarity between geographical names 
which have a Basque-like physiognomy and are certainly not Celtic, that one lan- 
guage, — split up, it may be, into various dialects, — was spoken over the length and 
breadth of the peninsula ; and, he says, if Arteinidorus, as reported by Strabo (iii. 
1, § 6) appears to say the contrary, Arteinidorus was thinking of the Phoenician, 
Greek, and perhaps Celtic languages, which were also spoken in the, same area ; and 
perhaps he may have mistaken dialects for distinct languages. 

* Canon Taylor apparently takes for granted that the “ Iberian ” coins belonged 
to the Iberian race, and that the Iberian race spoke one language, 

4 The Origin of the Aryans , p. 217. 6 Academy , xliv., 1893, p. 93. 
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however, Canon Taylor allows that “ Basque and Berber agree in certain 
phonetic tendencies, and they have a few culture words in common. 5 ’ 
This last fact confirms him in the belief that the Iberians, whose skulls, 
he says, resemble those of the Berbers, were conquered by a Basque- 
speaking race ; and tljis race he believes to have been the Ligurians. 
In support of this conclusion he points out 1 that Professor Sayce “ con- 
siders that i Basque is probably to be added ’ to the Ural-Altaic family ” ; 
that “ the skulls of the Auvergnats, with whom the French Basques must 
be classed, belong to the Finnic or Lajq> type” ; 2 that “the Ligurians 
ethnologically belong to the same race as the Auvergnats ” ; and that 
<ma, meaning grain of some kind, the “ one undoubted Ligurian word ” 
which we have, 4 5 6 7 8 ‘has as yet been only explained from Basque sources.” 3 

M. Vinson’s opinion shall be dealt with presently. If Canon Taylor 
thinks that Basque has no recognisable affinity with Berber, G. von 
der Gabelentz 4 and M. de Charencey hold that there is an intimate 
connexion between the two languages; 5 while, although the latter 
admits that “ il lie serait pas impossible qu’une partie de la grammaire 
euskarienne ait subi l'influence des dialectes Illinois,” he affirms that 
the theory which regarded Basque as akin to the Ugro-Finnic dialects 
of eastern Europe has, “ apres un examen approfondi,” been abandoned. 6 
Which are we to believe'? In one of his most recent utterances on the 
subject, 7 M. de Charencey admits the existence of “ d’^troites affinites 
entre le f^'steme grammatical de reuskarien et celui des dialectes ongro- 
altaiques ” : but he goes on to say that nevertheless “ leurs pronoms, 
qui constituent la partie la plus inalterable d’un idiome, et la niecanisme 
de leur conjugaison se ressemblent. si peu, que Bon ne saurait songer a 
les faire deriver d’une souclie commune.” Canon Taylor's statement 
that the skulls of the French Basques must be classed with t lapse of tlie 
Auvergnats, is flatly contradicted, by Dr. Collignon, 8 who^t sfudy^of the 
subject is by far the most exhaustive which we possess ; and, as I shall 
presently show, it is impossible to prove that “the Ligurians ethno- 
logically belong to the same race as the Auvergnats.” If a si a is a 
Ligurian word, and if it “lias as yet been only explained from Basque 
sources,” that does not prove that«the Ligurians spoke Basque. Ligurians 
were at one time in geographical contact with Iberians, and mixed or 
intermarried with them. Is Canon Taylor prepared to prove that they 
did not borrow the word asia from Iberians ? 

But I am not trying to disprove Canon Taylor’s theory. Ligurians 
penetrated into Spain : Ligurians were mingled with Iberians in the 
south of France ; and as Humboldt pointed out, geographical names 

1 The Origin of the Aryans , p. 219. 2 76., p. 221. 

8 76., p. 222. 

4 Die VerwantUschaft des Jiaskischen nut den Berbersprachen Nord - Afrilcas 

nachgcioiesen , 1894. 

5 M$m. de VAgxd . Nat. des sciences , arts et belles-lettres de Caen. 1893, pp. 
241-311. 

6 Bull, de la Soc, de Gtogr., vii° k<t., t. x., 1S89, pp. 454, 449. 

7 Rev. de linguistique , $xvi., 1893, pp. 120, 216, 237. 

8 See p. 271, infra . 
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with ? a Basque-like physiognomy/’ such as Iria and Asta, which are 
found in Spain, are also found in Italian Liguria. In Aquitania, where 
the ancient geographical or tribal names included Basque names or 
names with “a Basque-like physiognomy,” there is, as we shall see, 
evidence that, in Caesar’s time, the majority of the population were, like 
the Auvergnats, dark and brachvcephalic, and tfiat the dark dolicho- 
cephalic people had been forced back into the south and the hilly 
districts. These facts, I freely admit, lend some support to the Canon’s 
theory. 1 My only contention is that the evidence which he adduces 
is not sufficient to establish it. And there is one question which I 
should like to see cleared up. Is the termination ili(8 ), which occurs 
in Bilbilis , the name of an ancient Spanish town, identical with the 
Hi in the Basque name Iliberris , llipula and many other geographical 
names belonging to the Iberian peninsula ? If so, how would Canon 
Taylor reconcile the view that the Iberians learned Basque from Ligurian 
conquerors with the fact that this termination appears in the names of 
two ancient towns of Mauretania , — Volubili a ami Igilgilit 

Still, even if Basque was not the language of the Ligurians, it does 
not follow that it was the language of the Iberians. The arguments for 
the identity of Basque with the Iberian language I take to be this, — 
that Basque was once undoubtedly spoken in those countries in which 
Iberians are known to have lived ; and that a considerable resemblance 
is believed by Humboldt, Nissen and Hubner to exist between certain 
place-names in Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, where there is some reason 
for believing Iberians to have lived, and others in the Iberiair peninsula.-* 
As I have already remarked, the existence, in ancient times, of places 
whose names were unquestionably of Basque origin in Roussillon and 
in the south as well as in the north of Spain is proof enough that 
Basque was tl.en spoken in those parts ; and if the argument needed 
support, it "would be found in the words of a writer who asked whether 
it was conceivable that “ le basque ait pu naitre, vivre, se dl»velopper 
is olein ent dans un coin de PEurope sans qu’aucune langue voisine ait 
eu d’affinit<S avec lui.” 8 Humboldt has a similar argument There are 
at present eight main dialects of Basque, which fall into three groups : 
indeed there are probably no two villages where it is spoken exactly alike. 4 
M This infinite variety,” sava Humboldt, “would be inexplicable if the 
Basque nation had not been composed of numerous tribes, dispersed 
over a vast area.” 5 And if it is true that names of Basque origin are to 
be found within the, country which we know to have been occupied by 
Iberians, it is also true that the “ Iberian ” coins which we possess come 
only from the eastern, the southern and the northern parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, and from the neiglfbourhood of Narbonne, that is to 
say from those districts in which the Basque geographical names occur, 
and that most of the “ Iberian ” inscriptions come from the same places ; 

while in Spain Celtic geographical names and Celtic names of men are 

* 

1 See, however, pp. 279*81. 2 Monumenta linguae ibericae, p. lxxxv. 

3 Ass. fran$. pour Vavancement dee sciences , etc., Lille, 1874, p. 548. 

4 Chambers's Encyclopedia, i., 1895, p. 778. * 6 M arras t, p. 113. 
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only to be found in those districts which we know to have been in- 
habited by Celts and Celtiberians. 1 

In 1874 neither M. Vinson nor M. Van Eys was prepared to deny 
that Iberian might have been the ancestor of Basque : they contented 
themselves with affirming that while the fact was probable, it was not 
proved. 2 Hubner is more positive. He claims to have proved that 
the Iberian language, though doubtless split into various dialects, was 
really one ; that it was spoken all over the peninsula and in the adjacent 
parts of southern Gaul which were once inhabited by Iberians ; that it 
was not an Indo-European language ; and that it was the ancestor of 
modern Basque ( restat una quae de linguae lbericae vetustae origine et 
indole quaestionem absolvere jmsit lingua Vasconum hodierna ). 3 

But in a review 4 of Hubner’s book M. Vinson has directly challenged 
this conclusion. Speaking of the most famous of the Iberian inscrip- 
tions, — that of Castellon, — he says that “ none of the readings which 
have been proposed allow' one to discover in the inscription either 
Basque or any other known idiom.” Again, “ when I study the Iberian 
language thus partially restored,” — by Hubner’s collection of inscriptions, 
— “ I am unable, wuth the heat w T ill in the world, to discover therein a 
trace of Basque.” Hubner himself does not attempt to demonstrate by 
philological reasoning a connexion between the two ; and in the teeth 
of expert evidence like that of M. Vinson, who confidently appeals to 
all Basque scholars to bear him out, I do not see how one is justified in 
maintaining that the theory which identifies Basque with the language* 
of the Ibei^an inscriptions is true. 5 

In the theory of Humboldt there was this much truth. He proved 
that in the Spanish peninsula and the south of France, which w~ere once 
inhabited by Iberians, Basque was once spoken far more extensively 
than it is now : but that Basque. w*as the only language \»f the Iberians 
(exclusive of the Celts and Celtiberians, who by Strabo were loosely 
called Iberians), he failed to prove. The conclusion at wdiicli M. Vinson 
arrives is as follows : — “ Before the arrival of the Phoenicians, the Celts 
and the Homans in Spain, there w*as a number of indigenous peoples, 
each with a language of its own. One of these languages is still repre- 
sented by Basque : another by the Iberian inscriptions.” 

1 Hubner, pp. xxvi., lviii.-lix., cxvii.-cxxi, ; Congrds scienfijique de France, ii„ 

1873, pp. 362, 365. 

3 ilw. frang. pour V avancement dcs sc., etc., 1874, pp. 544-5. 

3 Monumenta linguae ibericae } pp. cxli., lviii.-lix. 

4 Rev. de Unguistique , xxvii., 1894, pp. 248-53. 

6 The inscription of Castellon, like most of the Iberian inscriptions, is in peculiar 
characters, which the Spaniards call dfsconocidas , — “ des adaptations,” as M. Vinson 
says, “ de 1’ alphabet pb6nicien.” According to the reading of Hubner {Monumenta 
linguae ibericae 1 pp. 155-6), the inscription of Castellon is as follows : — {z)irtaims. 
airieimth. sinektn . urcecerere. a urun ikiceaiasthkiceaie. ecariu. aduniu. kdue t. ithsm. 
emu , shsinpuru. krkrhniu. qshiu . iithgm. kricarsensc. ultthcraicase . argtco . aicag. 
ilcepuraies. iith$iniecarse. M. V. Stein pf, devising a totally different reading from 
that of Hubner, has attempted to prove that the inscription is Basque {Rev. de 
Unguistiquey xxx., 1897, pp. 97*111): but M. Vinson (76., pp. 112-25) has de- 
molished his argument ; and, as he says, Hiibner, one of the greatest of epigraph ists, 
is our best guide. 
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The central facts of this mysterious Iberian question are these on 
the one hand, there is the undeniable fact that, scattered over the length 
and breadth of the territory which belonged to the Iberians were towns 
whose ancient names can only be explained from Basque sources. On 
the other hand, there is the fact, equally undeniable, that scattered over 
the length and breadth of the same territory there have been discovered 
coins and inscriptions, preserving traces of a language which so far has 
baffled every attempt to decipher it, which, like Basque, did not belong 
to the Indo-European family, but which, so the experts assure us, can 
certainly not be interpreted by the aid of Basque, and shows no trace 
of kinship with Basque, These facts may appear inconsistent. They 
cannot be so, unless the ex]>erts are wrong. Perhaps a myriad years 
hence ethnologists will be busy theorising about the races which inhabit 
our own island. Scattered over its length and breadth they will find 
coins and inscriptions in the English language, and names of towns and 
rivers both English and Celtic. They will conclude perhaps that Eng- 
lish and Celtic were both spoken throughout the length and breadth of 
the island. But will they be able to tell that in the nineteenth century 
Celtic was spoken only in certain districts of the north and west, and 
that English was spoken in many towns whose names were of Celtic 
origin ? 

Meanwhile, I confess that it seems to me impossible, in the present 
state of knowledge, to decide whether, assuming, with Humbcfrdt, that 
there was once an Iberian race, inhabiting the greater part of the Spanish 
peninsula and the south of Gaul, which spoke one language *or dialects 
of one language, that language was Basque or the language of the inscrip- 
tions. And since, I have already remarked, this assumption is not 
proved, it may be that among those peoples of the peninsula and Gaul 
whom the ancient geographers called Iberians both Basque and the 
language of the inscriptions were spoken as native languages side by side. 

6. The characteristics of the Iberian type, according to most ethno- 
logists, were and are short stature, dark hair, eyes and complexion, 
orthognathism and a dolichocephalic skull. But ethnologists often use 
the word “Iberian” in a loose sense. Siberian” is for them simply a 
term by which they find it convenient to designate a particular type of 
man. Were these the characteristics of the Iberians who, as the ancient 
writers tell us, lived in southern Gaul ? 

The ancient writers have told us very little about the physical char- 
acteristics of the Iberians. Tacitus implies that they were short and 
dark. Jomandes says the same. Strabo implies that their physical 
type differed from that of the Gauls, who were tall and fair. No other 
ancient writer says anything about the matter. And when these writers 
spoke of the Iberians, they meant the mass of the inhabitants of 
“ Iberia,” — the Spanish peninsula. 

Let us now see what is the physical type of the modern inhabitants 
of the Gallic territory which was once inhabited by fberians. This 
territory, it must be remembered, was also inhabited by Ligurians : it 
was invaded by Celts, who, it should seem, were relatively few ; and, 
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since Caesar’s day, there have settled in it, in small numbers, Saracens, 
Visigoths and Jews. 1 Excluding, for the present, Caesar’s Aquitania, 
the Iberian departments of France are Bouches-du-Rhone, Qard, Herault, 
Ande, Pyrenees- Orientales, Ari<$ge and Haute- Garonne. Speaking 
generally, the inhabitants of all these departments are very dark ; those 
of all, except perhaps Bouches-du-Rhone, are short ; and those of all, 
except Pyrenees- Orientales, which lias the lowest cephalic index of any 
department in France, are mesocephaiic or sub-brachy cephalic : but 
their index is considerably lower than that of many departments in the 
region which belonged to the Celtae. 2 In respect of stature and colouring, 
these departments correspond with what the ancient writers tell us 
about the Iberians : their comparatively high iudex, — high as compared 
with that of Spain, — is possibly to be accounted for by the fact that they 
were inhabited by Ligurians as well as Iberians. 3 The question is 
whether their comparatively low index, — low as compared «with that of 
central France, — is to be accounted for by the fact that they were 
inhabited by Iberians as well as Ligurians. In the department of 
Pyrenees-Orientales the prevailing type of skull is said to resemble that 
of Cro-Magnon. On the whole, the facts would seem to suggest that the 
Iberian type of skull was narrow ; and it may be that, as Professor 
Boyd Dawkins suggests, the Iberian population was partly displaced in 
Caesar’s time, and that, if this displacement had not taken place, the 
indices would be still lower than they are. 

I have come to the conclusion that Basque was spoken in certain 
parts, at all events, of Caesar’s Aquitania ; and I will assume provision- 
ally that either Basque was the true Iberian tongue, or it was one of 
the languages spoken by the Iberians. The departments which corre- 
spond with Caesar’s Aquitania are Landes, Basses-Py^mjss, Hautes- 
Pyreneos, Gers and the western part of Lot-et-Garonne. Speaking 
generally, the inhabitants of all these departments are short, very dark 
and brachycephalic or sub-bracliycephalie, the average index, as shown 
by M. Collignon’s measurements of living heads, being 84*80, which is 
much higher than that of the Iberian departments of the Mediterranean. 
M. Collignon *has, however, lately published an article 4 on Aquitania, 
which gives fuller details than his general table. While he emphasises 
the fact that the majority of the inhabitants hardly differ from those of 
central France, he shows that in the mountainous districts the index 
falls below 82. He concludes that the small dolichocephalic inhabitants 
were driven by brachycephalic invaders to take refuge in the mountains ; 
and he points out that the districts which show evident traces of having 
been inhabited by peoples of thefype which ethnologists call “ Iberian ” 
are those which were occupied by the Tarbelli, the Cocosates, the Iluro- 
nenses and the Oscidates. IS aw there is no historical evidence that 
there were Iberians in Aquitania at all, except Strabo’s statement that 
the Aquitanian^ resembled the Iberians rather than the Gauls. Anyhow 

1 Rev. d'anthr ., ii., 1879, p. 485. 2 See pp. 320-22. 3 Bee, however, pp. 279-81. 

4 Mfrn. de la Sac. d'eynthr. de Paris . 3° ser., t. i. } 1895, pp. 67-129, See 

especially pp. 73-4, 78-80, *83, 110-11. 
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it is clear that, if the Iberians, properly so called, were dolichocephalic, 
they were largely mixed in Aquitania with the dark brachy cephalic 
people of the so-called Auvergnat type ; for, since Caesar's time, there 
has been no brachycephalie immigration iqto Aquitania. 1 M. Collignon’s 
measurements would seem to suggest that the dolichocephalic people in 
Aquitania were really Iberians, if they did not belong to the “ race de 
l'Homme Mort,” which, if not strictly Iberian, was probably Iberian in 
its affinities ; for Strabo was perhaps thinking of the Iberians properly 
so called, and certainly not of the Celts of Spain. 

The modern inhabitants of Spain are, in general, short, dark and 
genuinely dolichocephalic. 2 The race is found at its purest in Sardinia, 
where, as Dr. Beddoe says, 3 “the skull-breadth averages 72*8 and varies 
little.” “Nine ancieut Sards,” remarks the same authority, “gave one 
of 72*5, practically identical. The hair of the Sards is said to be 
almost alwajs black.” 

It remains to examine the type of the French and the Spanish 
Basques. The well-known researches of Broca on this subject have 
recently been supplemented by Dr. Collignon. From a measurement 
of 60 skulls found in a cemetery at Zaraus in Guipuzeoa, the most 
brachycephalie of which showed an index of 83*24, while the average 
index was 77*67, Broca concluded that the typical Spanish Basque 
skull was dolichocephalic. These skulls exactly resembled six others 
taken from three different places in Bilbao and measured by Virchow. 4 
These results are confirmed by the measurements made by A. d’Abb&die 
and others of the beads of living Spanish Basques. 5 M. Collignon, 
though he insists that Zaraus was “ une ville cosmopolite par excellence 
depuis plusieurs siecles,” 6 affirms, like Broca, that the Spanish Basques 
are dolichocephalic and differ, in respect of head-form, from all other 
European peoples. 7 The dolichoceplialy is due, Broca points out, to 
the development of the posterior portion of the skull, the front part 
being but slightly developed. 

Dr. Telesforo de Arauzadi y Unamuno has recently written a 
monograph on the ethnology of the Spanish Basques. He finds that 
their average cephalic index (corrected) is 77*1 ; that* their average 
stature is from 5 feet 3 to 5 feet 6 inches ; that 19*2 per cent have 
blue eyes, 2*8 grey, 17*6 green, 18 greenish hazel, 0*8 hlueish hazel 
and 41-6 brown ; and that 23 per cent have blonde hair, 13 medium, 
40 dark brown and 24 black. 8 

1 The only immigrants have been Spanish Basques, Saracens, gypsies, Jews, 
Irish, English, and a very few Dutch and Flemings. Rev. d'anthr i., 1872, 
pp. 603-4. 

2 Scottish Review, xxi., 1893, p. 352, u. t. s 75., pp. 353-4. 

4 Bull, de la Soc. d'anthr. de Paris , iii., 1862, pp. 579-82 ; Cowjrte intern, 
d'anthr. et d'arch . prehist 1867 (1868), p. 374. 

5 Diet, des sciences anthr., p. 165. 

6 The Rev. W. Webster says much the same both of Zaraus and of Bilbao. 
Journ. Anthr. Inst., v., 1876, p. 10. 

7 L' Anthropologie, v., 1894, pp. 286-7. 

8 Et pueblo euskalduna, 1839, pp. 27-80. Bee also Scottish Review, xxi., 1893, 
p. 351. 
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The French Basques, on the other hand, are for the most part sub- 
brachycephalic, and their cranial capacity is considerably less than that 
of their Spanish brethren. 1 From an examination of 732 recruits in 
the French Basque-speaking cantons M. Collignon 2 found a cephalic 
index of 8302, — “ si*r le vivunt.” This comparative brachycephaly, 
however, he regarded as factitious and accidental, due to the head being 
“ prodigieusement gonfie au-dessus des tempes, pr<$cist 5 ment au niveau 
du point oh se prend le diametre transversal maxillaire, — caractere 
absolument propre a cette race.” The type of face was very long and 
narrow, resembling an inverted triangle, the forehead being narrow 
at the lower part and broad above. The hair of these recruits 
was, for the most part, brown and wavy. Their striking characteristics, 
which M. Collignon regards as “ de veri tables caracteres ethniques,” were 
“le renflement de crane au niveau des tempes et le prodigieux rcjtr^ciese- 
ment de la face vers la men ton.” In the heart of the Basque country 
the pure type was found in 41 per cent of the recruits examined: 
outside the linguistic frontier, says M. Collignon, the race does not 
exist. M. Collignon remarks further that both French and Spanish 
Basques differ, in certain respects, from all other European peoples ; 
and that those features in regard to which the Spanish Basques differ 
from the French are precisely those in regard to which they resemble 
the Spaniards generally. Finally, M. Collignon is inclined to assimilate 
the Basques to the Berber type. 3 

Mr. Wentworth Webster gives some interesting particulars regarding 
the French Basques. He points out that even at St-Jean de Luz, 
where the infusion of French, Gascon and gipsy blood must have tended 
to darken the original tint, M. Argellies found 22 out of 47 persons 
who had blue, green or grey eyes ; that Arthur Y<\ur « and Sir 
William Napier, who have no scientific theory to support, call (the 
Basques) a fair race”; that, according to his own observations, carried 
on all over the French Pays Basque, “ the fair type, — especially with 
blue or grey or very light-brown eyes, with somewhat darkish hair, — is 
the distinctive Basque type . . . and that it will be found more 
numerous in proportion to the distance from the neighbourhood of the 
sea and the great roads, where the chances of admixture are the 
greatest ” ; that the French Basques generally are taller “ than the 
average Frenchman and than the inhabitants of the surrounding 
plains ” ; and that even the dark Basques of Spain “ are not so dark as 
their Spanish neighbours.” “ If,” he concludes, u the Basques had been 
originally a dark people, whence cuuld they have obtained their present 
fairness ? The infusion of . . . English blood is manifestly inadequate 
to account for it.” 4 Mr. Webster’s observations, combined with those 
which have established the existence of a large blond element in the 
Spanish Basques, support M. Collignon’s assimilation of the Basque to 
• 

1 Diet, des sciences antkr., p. 165. 

2 V Anthropologies v., 1894, pp. 276*87. 

8 See Bull, de la Soc. d'faithr. de Paris , 4° ser. , t. vii., 1896, pp. 666-71. 

4 Jmrn . Anthr. Inst,, vol. ii. , 1873, pp. 154*5 ; vol. v., 1876. pp, 12, 14-15. 
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the Berber type ; for, as Dr. Beddoe says, 1 fairness “ has been recognised 
among the inhabitants of northern Africa for more than 3000 years/* 
But the question still remains whether the ancestors of the modern 
Basques, if they were akin to the Berbers, had not learned Basque 
from the Ligurians. 

Do the French Basques, as described by M, Collignon, represent the 
Iberian type ? To this question only one answer can be given. If 
the French Basque tyj>e is nowhere to be found outside the limits of 
the French Basque-speaking country, it can hardly represent the type of 
a people who formed the bulk of the population in the eastern half, at 
all events, of Spain and a large part of the population in southern 
France ; and, as we have seen, there is sufficient evidence that the mass 
of that population belonged to a quite different type. But if M. 
Collignon is right in thinking that the type which he describes is the 
original Basque type,' 2 — and I do not see how this can be proved, — it 
may have characterised a considerable number of the people whom the 
ancients called Iberians. This is the view of M. Collignon himself : 
but he denies that the Basques have any claim to be regarded “comrae 
le prototype de lTbere.* ” The type which he describes is obviously 
different from that which ethnologists call “Iberian” How it arose, — 
whether from a fusion of dolichocephalic aborigines with brachy cephalic 
invaders, or from some other cause,— it would be idle to conjecture. 

Dr. Beddoe 4 and others have pointed out the close, resemblance 
which exists between the physiognomy of many of the dark inhabitants 
of South Wales and that of the Spanish Basques. If we accept the 
statement of Tacitus regarding the resemblance between the Silures and 
the Iberians, this similarity may perhaps lend some support to the view 
that the Spanish Basques represent, approximately, the type of the 
ancient Iberians. But it must not be forgotten that, according to Dr. 
Collignon as well as Broca, the Spanish as well as the French Basques 
differ, in certain respects, from all other European peoples. Nor must 
it be forgotten that a minority only of the Spanish Basques are dark. 

Again, an attempt has been made to determine the Iberian type in 
this way. M. de Charencey tells us that certain Basque words are to 
be found in the old Egyptian and kindred dialects : von der Gabelentz 
claims to have established a connexion between the Basque and Berber 
linguistic groups ; 5 and Hubner remarks 0 that G. Phillips was right 

1 Jovm, Anthr . Just., v., 1876, p. 24. 

2 M. Vinson, remarking justly that there are great analogies between the French 
and the Spanish Basque types, says that it is impossible to decide which of the 
two is Teally Basque {Diet, des sc. anthr. , p. 105). Is either ? 

3 Mtm. de la Soc. d' anthr. de Paris, ser. , t. i., 1895, p. 74. It should 
perhaps be mentioned that M. Collignon, noting the absence of the French Basque 
type in Bearn and Gascony, argues that the ancestors of the French Basques did 
not dwell in Aquitania in Caesar’s time, but that they were identical with the 
Vascones, who, coming from the north of Spain, invaded Aquitania in the sixth 
century of our era. If so, the fact is of course no proof that Basque was not 
spoken in Aquitania long before. See A. Luchaire, De lingua aguitanica, 1877, 
pp. 63-4, and Rev. d' anthr., iv.. 1875, pp. 20-21. 

4 The Races of Britain, pp. 25-6. 

c See p. 265, supra . 6 Monumenta linguae ibericae f p. xxvib 
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^hen he pointed out a close resemblance between certain name** of 
towns in Spain and in northern Africa. Now there is a close re- 
semblance between the skulls of the Berbers, which show an average 
index of 74-63, 1 those of the Spanish Basques and a skull from a cave 
near Gibraltar which Jlusk found to have an index of 74*8. 2 All these 
skulls, and especially Busk’s, closely resemble the dolichocephalic skulls 
of the British long barrows, which are believed to belong to a people 
who resembled or were physically identical with the Silures ; and Dr. 
Thurnam pointed out a close similarity between the long-barrow skulls 
and those of Guipuzeoa, which I have already mentioned. This argu- 
ment does not seem to carry us much further. It tends to show that 
some of the ancient inhabitants of Spain and the ancient Berbers 
belonged to the same dolichocejdialic race : but it leaves undetermined 
the question whether the former were Iberians properly so called, and, 
if so, whether their type was the prevailing type of the wjiole Iberian 
people. 

Reviewing the evidence collected by philologists and by craniologists, 
it seems to me probable that the Iberians comprised both people who 
spoke Basque and people who spoke the language of the “ Iberian” 
inscriptions ; that to observers who bad not learned to measure skulls 
and knew nothing of modern scientific methods, they appeared to be 
homogeneous ; that the prevailing type was that which is now called 
Iberian Aid is seen at its purest in Sardinia, Corsica and Sicily ; but 
that a certain proportion of the whole population may have been char- 
acterised by physical features more or less closely resembling those 
which the modern Basques, — French and Spanish, — possess in common, 
and which, as MM. Broca and Collignon tell us, distinguish them from 
all other European peoples. Finally, it seems possible that, if the 
Iberian inscriptions are ever deciphered, it will eventual 1 - be proved 
that the true Iberians were the people who spoke the language the 
inscriptions, and that Basque was spoken by the Ligurians, who, as we 
know, mingled with the Iberians in southern Gaul, penetrated into 
Spain, and may have invaded Aquitania, and perhaps also by Iberians 
who learned it from them. But unless and until the key to those 
appalling inscriptions is found, the problem will never be solved. 

7. We have next to enquire whether the Iberians occupied any other 
part of Gaul besides that which the ancient writers assigned to them. 
And first of all, let us consider the evidence of toponymy. Evidence of 
this kind there is none, except in that part of France which corresponds 
with Caesar’s Aquitania, 3 and it must be remembered that even this 
evidence goes for nothing unless it is granted that the Basque-speaking 
peoples, who were the authors of the names in question, were Iberians. 
Mr. Wentworth Webster concludes that “Basque or Iberian tribes did 
not extend greatly beyond the parallel of the Adour ; and that the 
groups or families to the north, though they may have been allied . . . 

* Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans , pp. 68-9, 97. 2 lh p. 96. 

3 See Desjardins, Geogy. de la Ganlc rom. t ii. 44 ; Hubner, p. xxvii. ; and 
Academy , xl., 1891, p. 268. J 

T 
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yet belonged to different branches.” Professor Boyd Dawkins , 1 however, 
argues that “ an ethnological connexion between Aquitaine and 
Brittany may be inferred from the remark of Pliny, ‘Aquitania Armorica 
ante dicta.’” An “ ethnolog'ical connexion” of some sort there may 
have been : but Pliny’s authority is worthless . 2 If the primitive name 
of Aquitania had been Armorica, — a Celtic word, — the fact would tend 
to prove that the primitive inhabitants of Aquitania had been Celts, 
which the Professor certainly would not admit ; and as, in Caesar’s 
time, the name was certainly Aquitania, we should be driven, on the 
Professor’s theory, to conclude that the primitive Celts had been con- 
quered by Iberians ! The only safe conclusion is that there is no 
evidence to show that Iberians, properly so called, ever occupied any 
part of Gaul except the Mediterranean coast and perhaps Aquitania. 

8. But was there elsewhere a people ethnologic ally akin to the 
Iberians \ This question has been answered already by implication. 
If the Iberian type was long-headed and orthognatlious as well as short, 
there were in the neolithic age, — we cannot tell what proportion of 
them survived in Caesar’s time. — people physically allied to the Iberians 
in many parts of Gaul. Even now there are traces of the same popula- 
tion. 3 The departments of Charente, Dordogne and Haute- Vienne, 
between the Cher and the Gironde, are inhabited by a people who are 
among the shortest in France, dark, though not extremely dark, and 
relatively dolichocephalic, their indices being as low as 80*03, 79*17 
and 79*70. Dr. Beddoe conjectures that they represent the primitive 
dolichocephaii, moderately crossed by “ CVltae ” and by the blond 
Gauls from the north. Professor Boyd Dawkins goes further, and 
argues that the reason why Augustus added the district between the 
Garonne and the Loire to Aquitania was that the population were more 
akin to tht* Aquitani than to the (Vitae. Twenty out of these twenty - 
five departments, says Professor Boyd Dawkin>, were very dark. But 
the Professor had only Broca’s researches to guide him ; for he wrote 
before MM. Collignon and Topinard had published their maps. His 
conclusion is not borne out by modern statistics. As far as skull-form, 
stature and colour go, the bulk of the modern inhabitants of Caesar’s 
Aquitania differ but little from the descendants of the Celtic. The 
Aquitania of Augustus comprised not twenty-live but twenty-four depart- 
ments. "When Professor Dawkins says that the population of twenty 
out of the twenty-four were more akin to the Aquitani than to the 
Celfcae, I hardly know what he means. Speaking generally, the Aqui- 
tani were short and dark ; and so were the ( Vitae. Does the Professor 
mean that the Aquitani were darker than the Celtae, or more dolicho- 
cephalic, or both l If he means any "of these things, the facts do not 
support his conclusion. The Aquitani of Caesar’s Aquitania, if we 
may judge from the indices of their modern descendants, were, as I 
have shown, for the most part, brachv cephalic or sub-brachy cephalic. 
They were darker than the inhabitants of some of the * Celtic ” depart- 

1 Early Man in Britain , p. 320. 2 See p. 382* infra. 

3 8ee Rev. d'anthr ., ii., 1870, p. ,462. 
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meats which are not included in Augustus's Aquifcania, and not darker 
than others : more brachycephalic than some, and less brachy cephalic 
than others. The twenty-four departments show such various results 
that it is idle to group them together. Their cephalic indices range 
from 79*70 to 87*87^ and their colouring varies as much. Some are 
very dark, others dark, and three are relatively fair. The Professor’s 
argument therefore collapses. 1 

But enough of the Iberian question. If my conclusions are wrong, 
I have stated the essential facts correctly ; and some critical reader may 
discern their true bearing. 


IV 

THE LIGURIANS 

1. From the statements of the ancient geographers and historians it 
appears that the Ligurians in Transalpine Gaul inhabited a tract between 
the Maritime Alps and the Rhone ; that they were intermingled with 
the Iberians on the west of the Rhone : and that their country was 
invaded hv Gauls. 

In the time of Hesiod the islands of Hyeres were called Atyvcrrt&cs. 2 
Hecataeus, 3 who lived before Aeschylus, says that the Elisvces, who 
dwelt in the neigh bourhood of Narbonne, were Ligurians. Festus 
Avienus 4 places the Ligurians on the east of the Rhone ; Avhile Seylax 5 
says that they inhabited the country east of the Rhone as far as Antium 
(in Italy), and that the country west of the Rhone was ( •cupied by 
Ligurians mixed with Iberians. Scymnus of Chios 6 says that Massilia 
was in Liguria, and that tlie easternmost town of Liguria in Gaul was 
Antipolis, or Antibes. Strabo 7 implies that in this part of Gaul Celts 
were mingled with Ligurians ; and this is also proved by the discovery 
of Celtic inscriptions at Nimes and St-Remy. s According to an 
inscription quoted by Gruter, 9 the Vocontii, who dwelt in the depart- 
ment of Dr6me, were Ligurians : hut the names of the towns in their 
territory were Celtic ; Strabo 10 clearly implies that they were not 
Ligurians ; and, if there was a Ligurian stratum in the population, the 

1 It would be interesting to learn how he reconciles his theory with the fact, 
revealed by the famous inscription of Hasparren, that the JYovan Populi of Caesar’s 
Aquitania sought and obtained in the third century imperial recognition of their 
existence as a group distinct from the rest of Gaul. See Desjardins, Giogr . de la 
Gaule ram., ii. 164 ; iii. 157, n. 2. 

2 Argonautica , ed. Didot, Bk. iv., 554-5. 

8 Hist, grace, fray m., ed. Didot, t. i., p. 2, fr. 20. 

4 Ora mar Mm a, 608-10. 8 Qeogr. graze. min., ed. Didot, i. 15-17. 

B /&., i. 204, w. 211, 216. 

7 (ieogr. t ii. 5, § 28 ; iv. 6, § 3. Cf. J. C. Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 163. 

8 Rev. celt., xviii., 1897. p. 320. 

0 Corpus inscr ed. Graevius, t. i., pars 2, p. ccxcviii. 10 iv. 6, § 4. 
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Celts were indisputably predominant. Strabo 1 says tliat the Salluvii, 
in whose country Marseilles is situated, were called Ligurians by the 
old Greek writers ; and Pliny 2 calls them by the same name. Livy, 3 
not troubling himself about ethnological distinctions, speaks of them as 
Gauls ; and Strabo 4 says that, in later times, they were known as Celto- 
Ligurians. Similarly Plutarch 5 says that the Ligurians were intermixed 
with Gauls and Iberians. Strabo 6 also says that the Taurini and the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Cottius, that is to say the Alpine country 
between Embrun and Drubiaglio, were Ligurians. Finally, Diodorus 
Siculus 7 describes the Ligurians as small and lean, but robust. 

2. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 8 endeavours to prove, from the 
evidence of toponymy, that the dominion of the Ligurians extended 
much further than is generally believed, Remarking the frequency 
with which the suffixes -asco, -usca y usco y -usca y -osco and -om* are found 
in the province of Cuneo in Piedmont, which was undoubtedly inhabited 
by Ligurians, he infers that these suffixes were Ligurian ; and, after 
a further search, he finds that they occur also in the departments of 
Alpes-Maritiines, Var, Bouches-du-Hbdne, Gard, Hlrault, Basses- Alpes, 
Vaueluse, Halites- Alpes, Divine, Ardeeho, Savoie, I sere, Ain, Rhone, 
Jura, Saone-et- Loire, Cdte-d’Or, Doubs, Haute -Saone, Youne, Aube, 
Marne, Haute-Loire, Aveyrun and Ariege. 1 * 

M. d’Arbois 10 draws a further argument from the name Rhodiums 
(Rhone), which, like K. Mullen ho if, 11 he regards as Ligurian. The name, 
he remarks, was borrowed by the Greeks from tlieir countrymen, the 
colonists of Massilia, who, as late as the fourth century iu\, had only 
Ligurians for neighbours. 12 If it were objected that Rhodaims might 
have been the name of the Rhone before the Ligurians entered Gaul, he 
would reply that the word conies from the root Rut or Rod , which is 
found also’ in ’ Rodvmnn y a word undoubtedly Ligurian. M. d’Arbois 
then points to the existence of ‘Sirs Rhodiums ” near Tri ves, Cahors 
and Le Mans, and infers that, at some time or other, the districts which 
surround those towns were inhabited by Ligurians. Serjuana, the Gallic 

I Geogr., iv. 0, § 3. 2 Ant. Hid., lii. 5 (7)» S 47. x\xi. 10. 

4 iv. 6. § 3. 5 Km if t us Paulas, 6. 

6 iv. 6, § 6. Dr. Lagneau says that, according to .Strabo, the Salaxsi, the Veragri 
and the Nantuates were Ligurians : but, as Desjardins points out (fHogr. de, fa 
Guide rom. f ii. 92-3, n. 5) Strabo nowhere makes this statement ; and Pol} bins 
(ii. Id) calls these people* Celts. 7 iv. 20, $ 1. 

8 Rev, cdt„ xi., 1890, p. 1 50 ; Les premiers habitants de K Europe, t. ii., 1891, p. 115. 

9 M. Maxirnin Deloche (Rev. nit., xviii., 1897, pp. 306*71) argues in a similar 
strain. He says that in the department of Basses- Pyrenees there is a hill called 
Legorre ; that two forests in the basin of the Dordogne and the department of Aisne 
were respectively called, in the Middle Ag6x, si fra de Liguria and Ligurium , and 
so on; and he agrees with M. d’A. de Jubainville (Les premiers habitants dc 
V Europe, ii. 207) in regarding the word lager (the Loire) as probably of Ligurian 
origin. But, as one of his reviewers sensibly remarks ( Rev. arch 3° ser., t. xxx., 
1897, p. 424), the fact that the site of the anci-iit Epidaurus is now called Ligourio 
warns us to view such arguments with suspicion. 

10 Les premiers habitants iff' V Kampc, pp. 124-5. 

II Deutsche Altcrthumskunde , i. 193-4. 

32 Seylax, § 4, in Geogr. graeci minores , ed. Mhller, i. 17-1S. 
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name of the Seine, is also, he maintains, a Ligurian word ; for if it were 
Celtic, we may be sure, from our knowledge of a phonetic law which 
influenced the development of Celtic speech, that the q would have been 
replaced by a p at a date anterior to the commencement of Celtic history . 1 
The Ligurians, unlike the Celts, did not change q into p : witness 
Quadiates , 2 the name of a Ligurian tribe who dwelt in the Cottian Alps / 5 
The truth is that the linguistic data are insufficient, “ We have,” 
says Canon Isaac Taylor , 4 following Dieferibach , 5 “ only one undoubted 
Ligurian word, asia , which, as we learn from Pliny , 0 denoted, in the 
speech of the Taurini, grain of some kind . . . and this word has as 
yet been only explained from Basque sources.” On the other hand, M. 
d’Arbois and Miillenhoff agree that Jihodanus is a Ligurian word ; and 
the former affirms with the utmost confidence that Ligurian was an 
Indo-European language , 7 Whatever may be thought of his theory , 8 it 
is worth noting that the suffixes which he regards as Ligurfcm have not 
been explained either from Celtic or from Basque sources. Moreover, 
his view regarding the wide extension of the Ligurians is not absolutely 
without historical confirmation ; for' Festus Avienus 9 implies that the 

1 Les premiers habitants de V Europe, ii. 124-5, 132. 

2 Corpus Inscr . Lat ., v. 7231, § 14. 

3 According to Artemidorus, cited by Stephanus of Byzantium (i. 416. ed. A. 
Meineke) and Eustathius (Comm, sur henys le P(rugete, ed. Didot, p. 231), the 
Ligurians were so called from the river A iyi>pos (Loire) : and M. Lagneau (MCm, de 
la Soc . d'anthr. dr Paris, 2° s/*r., t. i., 1873, p. 262) endorses this etymology, and 
infers that Ligurians once dwelt in the valley of the Loire. M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, however, rejects the etymology. Artemidorus, he says (Rev. arch. } 
nouv. s«*r., t. xxxi.. 1876, pp. 379-88), wrote toward** the end of the second century 
B.C., about 200 years after the year 312, in which the censor Appius Claudius 
introduced into Latin orthography the usage of substituting r fo^ the primitive s, 
which, when it came between two vowels, was pronounced like r. Tt therefore 
natural, concludes M. d’Arbois, that Artemidorus should have connected with 
Liger (Loire) Lvjures , — the Latin name of the Ligurians. But Liguses , the primi- 
tive Latin name of the Ligurians, could not have come from Liger. Another 
obstacle, says M. d’Arbois, to the proposed etymology is the e in Liger, which must- 
be changed into u, if we are to recognise the Loire in the form At yupos, which was 
invented by Artemidorus. Nevertheless, as 1 have already remarked, M. d’Arbois 
is disposed to regard Liger as a word of Ligurian origin. 

4 The. Origin of the Aryans , p. 222. 

0 Origin?* JSuropacac , p. 235. 6 Sat Hist., xviii. 40. 

7 Miillenhoff ( /teutsche A Itcrth umslnt ^de, i. 86) is equally certain that it was 
not ! M. Alfred Maury ( Comptes reiulus des stances de V Acad, des inscr. et belles- 
lettres, 4 e s£r., t. v., 1877, pp. 208-11) argues that the proper language of the 
Ligurians was a dialect of Celtic ! His reasons are that Bodincus , the Ligurian 
name of the Po (Pliny, A T af. Hist., iii. 16, § 122), resembles Agedincum ; and that 
the names of various Ligurian tribes, mentioned by Pliny and on the triumphal 
arch of Susa, “affectent. une physiondhiie celtique.” This is rather vague: but 
the obvious answer is that Celts had settled in Ligurian territory ; and indeed M. 
Maury virtually acknowledges this, for he says (pp. 210-11), “ il nous parait hors 
de doute que les Ligyens etaient une population celtique ou tout au moins qui 
avait eti^ oeltise.” As to Bodincus , Pliny made his statement on the authority of 
a Greek, who said <h at the word meant “ bottomless ” ; and, if this is true, it is 
hard to see how Bodincus and Agedincum can have anything in common. 

8 See pp. 264-6, supra. 

9 Ora maritime, 129-34. „ M. A. Bertrand, who formerly opposed M. d’Arbois’s 
view (La Gaule avant les Gaulois, pp. 233-48), is now disposed to agre* with it. 
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northern part of Gaul was once occupied by Ligurians, who were dis- 
possessed by Celtic invaders. 

3. We have next to inquire, with a view to solving the problem 
which we have just been considering, what were the physical characters 
of the Ligurians. Diodorus Siculus, as we havq seen, says that they 
were small and lean, but strong. Most of the skeletons which have 
been found in north-western Italy, which was certainly inhabited by 
Ligurians, are characterised by small stature, brachycephaly and small 
cranial capacity. 1 M. A . Hovelacque has measured 70 skulls found in 
the mountains of Savoy, which he believes to have been inhabited by 
Ligurians, and in which he maintains that the inhabitants have been 
free from all admixture of foreign blood.- The average cephalic index 
of these skulls was 8 5 *41, 6 — that is to say, they were more brachy- 
cephalic than 88 Auvergnat skulls taken from St-Nec taire-le-Haut, 
which Broca examined. 4 There are other differences between the two 
series. The Savoyard skulls are mesorrhinian, those of Auvergne 
leptorrhinian. 5 The orbital index 6 of the Savoyard skulls is 89*41 : 
that of the Auvergnat 86*5 ; and the cranial capacity of the former is 
considerably less than that of the latter. The hair of the modern 
inhabitants of Liguria, adds M. Zaborowski, 7 is very dark brown, darker 
than that of the inhabitants of central France, and so are their eyes. 
In fine, says this writer, they are a type of the small, dark, brachy- 
cephalic race at its purest. 

All this is the hastiest generalisation. There is no evidence that the 
mountains of Savoy were ever inhabited by Ligurians. 8 It is impossible 
to tell how much or how little mixture of foreign blood there may have 
been in certain inhabitants of Italian Liguria, — only eight® in all, — 
whose skulls have been measured by MM. Nicolucci and Vogt ; and 
even admitting that they were pure Ligurians, it is impossible to tell 

He believes that the Ligurians were of northern origin, and tentatively identifies 
them with the dolmen-builders. Bee p. 2f>3, n. 1, supro. 

1 Mhn. de la Sue. d’anthr. de Paris , 2° sir., t. i., 1873, p}>. 285-6. 

2 Rev. d’anthr vi., 1877, pp. 226-52. 

3 It has been said that the mean cephalic index of a number of skulls, taken 
from the maritime districts of nortli-westem Italy and south-eastern Frattce and 
examined by MM. Nicolucci, Vogt and Pruner-Bey was 85*3. I have mislaid the 
reference: but that does not matter. Nicolucci’s “Ligurian” skulls were three in 
number! {Bull, de la Soc. (Tanthr. de Paris, vi., 1865, pp. 259-61): Vogt (15., 
2® s4r., t. i., 1866, p. 84) collected only seven, two of which came from the island 
of Elba ; and their indices ranged between 76 ( !) and 82*7. Pruner-Bey s are noticed 
in n. 8 infra. 

4 See p. 288. 8 See p. 250. 

6 The “ orbital index ” denotes the proportion between the length and the breadth 
of the eye orbit. 

7 Diet, des sciences anthr ., p. 247. 

8 Pruner-Bey has written at great length about three “ Ligurian ” skulls, found 
in the neighbourhood of Hyeres. But even supposing that they did belong to 
Ligurians, there is nothing to be learned from them. The index of one was 84*50 ; 
of another 80 ; and the measurements of the third are not stated. See Bull . de la 
Soc . d 1 antlur. de Paris , vi., 1865, pp. 458-74 ; lb,, 2° s£r., t. i., 1866, pp. 442-67. 

9 Or fifteen, if Dr. Beddoe is right in saying that Nicolucci found an average 
index of 86*7 in ten old skulls from Liguria. The Races of Britain, p. 28, note. 
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what was the exact shade of their colouring. For information on that 
point we can only turn to the statistics which have been published 
regarding the physical characters of the modern inhabitants of Liguria ; 
and the results which they yield by no means bear out the glib 
generalisations whicfy we find in text-books on ethnology. Look at 
the three tables, giving particulars of the stature, cephalic index and 
colouring of the inhabitants of the French departments, which have 
been prepared by MM. Broca, Oollignon and Topinard. Taking the 
departments which were undoubtedly inhabited by Ligurians, 1 we find 
that the department of Alpes-Maritirnes has a cephalic index of 82*85 ; 
Var 82*77 ; and Douches -du - Rhone 81*43. The measurements on 
which these figures are based were all, it must be remembered, taken 
from the heads of living men : none of the figures represents a genuinely 
brachy cephalic, and two only a sub-brachycephalic type of skull. All 
these Ligurian departments are less brachycephalic than .many of the 
departments of central France. Puy-de-Dome, the department in 
which Broca found his Auvergnat skulls, has an index of 85*53, and 
Allier, which adjoins it on the north, 83*33. The three Ligurian 
departments are, indeed, marked by M. Topinard as “very dark” : but 
the table of stature lends little support to the popular theory. The 
inhabitants of the Ligurian departments ought to be shorter than those 
of the Celtic. They are taller. Var is 39th, — comparatively high, — 
and Bouches-du-Rhone 19tli ; while Allier is 78th and Puy-de-Dome 
84th. Taking Savoy, in which M. Hovel acque found his so-called 
Ligurian skulls, we obtain results more surprising still. Both Haute- 
Savoie and Savoie have indeed very high cephalic indices, — the former 
86*25, the latter 87*39 : but both of these departments stand in the 22 
fairest of M. Topinard’s list. In the district of France jvhigli was once 
Ligurian there have settled, at different times and in different *propor- 
Lions, Greeks, Gauls, Italians, Jews, Phoenicians, Saracens and other 
peoples. 2 I do not doubt that the mass of the population have Ligurian 
blood in their veins ; and, speaking roughly and roundly, it is true 
that they are short, dark and, compared with the inhabitants of some 
other departments, moderately brachycephalic. But to say more would 
be to mislead. 

Recently, indeed, attempts have been made to prove that the 
Ligurians were a dolichocephalic people. M. Pomp£o Castelfranco 
affirms that 2 dolichocephalic skulls of the Cro-Magnon type have been 
found in the Pollera cavern in the commune of Finale, and 20 similar 
skulls in the cavern “des Arene Candide,” a Both of these caverns are 
in Italian Liguria ; and M. Castelfranco quotes M. Morelli, the dis- 
coverer of the Pollera skulls, who argues that the whole collection 
probably belonged to genuine Ligurians, because, according to Florus 4 
and Diodorus Siculus, 5 the Ligurians, in the second century b.c. and in 

1 I have already spoken (p. 269) of the departments which were inhabited by 
Iberians mixed with Ligurians. 

a Rev. d’anthr ., 2° ser., t. ii., 1879, p. 484. 

3 Ib.y 4 e ser., t. i., 1890, pp. 593-9. Cf. Bull, de la Soc. d'anthr. de Paris , 
4® s6r., t. i., 1890, p. 749. 4 ii. 3. B v. 39, § 5. 
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the time of Caesar, dwelt partly in caverns. Moreover, the well-known 
Italian anthropologist, G. Sergi, has exhumed 59 skulls, all dolicho- 
cephalic, in the valley of the Po ; and he argues that “ If it is true that 
prehistoric Italy was occupied by the Mediterranean race and by two 
branches, — Ligurian and Pelasgian, — of that race, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the Po valley, now exhumed in those 59 skulls, were Ligurian.” 1 
Professor Keane unhesitatingly endorses this conclusion, and commits 
himself to the positive assertion that “ the true Ligurians were not 
brachv- but dolichocephalic.” 2 

I am bound to say that I do not think that the evidence warrants 
this confident conclusion. For the evidence that the Ligurians were 
dolichocephalic is, in kind, precisely the same as the evidence that they 
were bracliyceplialic. The 8 (or possibly 15) brachyoephalic skulls of 
Nicolucci and Vogt are confronted with the 22 dolichocephalic skulls 
of Morelli aiuj the 59 skulls of Sergi. Wherein lies the proof that any 
one of the three series was really and truly Ligurian ? The advantage 
of numbers is on Sergi 's side ; and perhaps the argument drawn from 
the statements of Florus and Diodorus may have some weight : but the 
only reasonable verdict appears to be Not Proven. :: 

4. And now, who were the Ligurians { According to Broca, the 
descendants of the Ligurians are more brachy cephalic than any of the 
palaeolithic or neolithic peoples ; and he accordingly concludes that the 
Ligurian invaders did not appear in Gaul until towards the ‘close of 
the neolithic age. 4 * * I do not question the conclusion : but Broca 'a 
argument* do not prove it. They depend upon the hypothesis that the 
skulls measured by MM. Hovelacquo, Nicolucci, Vogt and Primer-Bey 
were really Ligurian, and upon the fact that the modem inhabitants of 
Italian Liguria Jjave an index of more than 8<>. MM. Iferve, A. Maury 
and Broca himself cla-s the Ligurians as a branch of the so-called “ Celtic ” 
race, which peopled and still peoples Koumania, southern Germany, 
Austria and central France.*' Broca and Maurv have indeed been taken 
to task for assimilating the Ligurians to the Celts, when Strabo evidently 
distinguishes between the two people-. 1 ' But there i.- a confusion of 
thought here. When Strabo spoke of the Celts, he wa^ thinking of the 
tall fair race who formed the dominant group in Caesar's Ohioan Gaul, 
and perhaps the bulk of the population in Belgium ; or, if he was referring 
to the inhabitants of Gaul as a whole, the tall fair men were for him the 
most conspicuous representatives." So one would now' dream of identify- 
ing the Ligurians with the GaulO Broca wa«* not thinking of the fair 

1 Aril e Italic t, p. 60, quoted by A. H. K#ane, Man , Past anti Present, 1899, 

p. 464. 3 IK., pp. 463-4. 

3 See M. A. Lefevre's remarks in Hull, tie la Sur, d'anthr, de Paris, 4° acr., t, vi., 
1895, p. 342. 

4 IK 2° scr., t. ix., 1874, p. 713 ; Rev. d'anthr,, ii. , 1873, pp. 597-8. 

6 Diet, des sciences ant hr., p. 679. # 

* Rev , d'anthr., 2° ser., t. iii., 1880, p. 454. 7 Bee pp. 282-3, infra, 

a See Desjardins, (Jtogr. de la Haute rota . , u. 51, 106-7. If we find Celtic names 
in Ligurian territory, that only shows that Cauls settled among a Ligurian popu- 
lation (Strabo, ii. 5, § 28). 
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race who had imposed their name and their language upon the original 
inhabitants of Gallia Celtica, and whom, following Caesar, he grouped 
with them under the common designation of “les Celtes”: he w T as 
perhaps not even thinking of this aggregate or medley of “ Celtae ” as 
a whole : he really referred to the original population, whose type, lie 
thought, owing to meir numerical superiority, prevailed after t tie 
amalgamation had taken place. But to say that the Ligurians were 
physically akin to the dark people of Gallia Celtica, — and even that is 
very doubtful, — is not tantamount to saying that those people were 
Ligurians, or that, even before they were Celticised by the Gallic invaders, 
they spoke the same language as the Ligurians. On the other hand, 
Sergi and Keane dogmatically affirm that the Ligurians were simply a 
branch of the same “ Mediterranean ” stock from which the Iberians 
sprang. Their confidence may one day be justified ; but I venture to 
say that it is premature. 1 * 

My general conclusions are these : — Ligurians undoubtedly lived in 
the departments of A lj>es -Mari times, Var and Bouches-du-Illioiie ; and, 
mingled more or less with Iberians, in those of Gard, Herault, Aude and 
Pyrenees - Orientates. If the linguistic evidence collected by M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville is correct, which is doubtful, Ligurians also 
once occupied a large part of eastern and central, and even of north- 
western France ; and this view is confirmed by the testimony, whatever 
it may be worth, of Festus Avienus. Finally, although I do not think 
that the evidence is snllicient to demonstrate Sergi’s conclusion, I am 
inclined to believe that the Ligurians and the Iberians sprang from 
the same stock. 


THE CELTAE 

1 . Caesar says that that part of Gaul which lay between the Garonne 
on the south-west and the Marne and the Seine on the north-east was 
inhabited by a people “ who call themselves Celts and whom we cull 
Gauls.” He further defines the area inhabited by the Celtae by telling 
us that it included the territories of the Sequani and the llelvetii ; 2 and 
lie either excludes or ignores the Homan Province. The Treveri and the 

1 Professor Boyd Dawkins {Forin/ujhthj Renew, xvi., 1874, pp. 325, 331) holds 
that the Ligurians were as closely akir to the Iberians as the Franks were to the 
Goths ; for, he says, the two peoples. were intimately associated by ancient writers, 
and the inhabitants of Hautes-Alpes and Basses- Alpes are “not distinguishable 
from the rest of the small dark French peoples.” Now the Professor holds that the 
Iberians were dolichocephalic. The peoples of Hautes-Alpes and Basses- Alpes 
have cephalic indices of 84*37 and 83*67 respectively ; and the people of Pyrenees 
Or ie u tales have ai^ index of 78*24. The Ligurians were unmistakably differentiated 
by the ancient writers from the Iberians. See Rev, arch., nouv. s<h\, t. xxx., 
1875, pp. 211-23, 309-21, 373-82, and Desjardins, (Jeogr. de la (Jaule row., ii. 32, 
n. 2, 49-51. 

2 B. (?., i. 1, §§ 2, 5. See map facing p. 1. 
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Mediomatrici who inhabited the country round Tr&ves, Metz and 
Verdun are also generally believed to have been Celtae : but it is not 
absolutely certain in which group Caesar included them. 1 

In B . <?., ii. 30, § 4, Caesar remarks that the Gauls in general were 
tall men. 2 I shall afterwards examine the value pf this statement : for 
the present it is enough to say that by omnibus Gallis he evidently 
meant the Celtae as well as the Belgae ; for first, if he had been 
speaking of the Belgae only, he would certainly have said omnibus 
Belgis ; and secondly, while he sometimes uses the word Galli in an 
extended sense, which includes Belgae, the people whom, in his opening 
chapter, he expressly designates as Galli are the Celtae. 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time of Augustus, says, in the 
chapter of his history in which he describes the manners and customs 
of the Gauls, 3 “It may be well to emphasise a fact of which many 
people are ignorant. The Celts are the peoples who live beyond 
Massilia, in the interior of the country, near the Alps and on the north 
of the Pyrenees. The peoples settled on the north of Celtica and those 
who inhabit all the countries extending along the ocean and the 
Hercynian forest as far as Scythia, are termed Gauls.” This passage, 
as I shall afterwards show, has given rise to much misapprehension. 

Pausanias 4 says that the Gauls were originally called Celts by 
themselves and by their neighbours, and that the name of Gauls did 
not become general till later. 

Strabo frequently speaks of the whole of Gaul as “Celtica” (»/ 
KcAtiktJ) : but, like Diodorus, he also uses the word “ Celtae ** in a 
limited sense. “The inhabitants of Gallia Narbonensis,” he says, 
“were formerly called Celts ; and I believe that the name was trans- 
ferred by the Qreeks from them to the Gauls in general.” 5 In another 
chapter 6 he says, quoting Caesar as his authority, that the Celtae were 
separated from the Aquitani by the Garonne and the Cevennes, which 
were at right angles with the Pyrenees, and that they inhabited the 
country on the east of the Cevennes as far as the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of Massilia and Narbo, and as far as the Alps. All the other 
inhabitants of Gaul, he says, appealing to the same authority, were 
Belgae ! In two other passages, however, ignoring the population of 
central Gaul, he says that the Belgae inhabited the country between 
the Rhine, the Loire and the Ocean. Needless to say, scholars 
generally recognise that, in his distribution of the Celtae and the 
Belgae, he blundered grossly. It is important to notice that, while he 
distinguishes the Belgae from the Celtae, he says that all the inhabitants 
of Gaul, except the Aquitani, have a* Gallic exterior, though they do 
not all speak the same language. 7 

1 See pp. 384-5. 

2 Plerumquc omnibus Gallis prae magnitudini corporum suorum brevitas nostra 

contemptui est. 3 v. 32, § 1. 4 \ 4, § I. 

6 ravra pkv bir4p r&v vepopAvoiv t^)v Nap/3ouuru' £mKp&T€iav \4ycojncv, oOs ol 
irp&repov K^Xras <bv6pa£ov' &tt6 tovtuv 5’ oT/uai /cal toj>s <rvp.7r6.vTas PaXdras KeXroi); 
virb rQiv 'EWrjvwv 7rpo<rayopevd7jvai. Geogr iv. 1, § 14. 

« lb. t iv. 1,§1. 7 lb. ' 
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Polybius, 1 like Caesar, describes the Gauls as tall : Virgil, 2 * 
Manilius, 8 Silius Italicus 4 * and Claudian 6 describe them as fair or red- 
haired ; and Livy, 6 Ammianus Marcellinus, 7 Diodorus Siculus 8 and 
Strabo 9 describe them both as tall and as fair. Strabo, however, says 
that they were less t^l and less fair than the Germans ; and Manilius 
that they were less red. Polybius and Livy were only describing the 
Gallic invaders of Italy : but Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and Ammianus 
referred to the Gauls of Transalpine Gaul. The qualifying remarks of 
Strabo and Manilius only mean, if I am not mistaken, that fairness and 
tall stature were less common among the people of Gaul than among 
the people of Germany. 

2. The observations of MM. Broca, Houdin, Collignon and Topinard 
on the stature, skull-form and colouring of modern Frenchmen have 
thrown great light on the ethnology of Gallia Celtica : but it would be 
misleading to examine the results of their observations without first 
inquiring what admixture of foreign blood the population of that 
country has received since Caesar’s day. 

Franks settled “in a thin stratum,” as Dr, Beddoe puts it, 10 over 
most of the country north of Burgundy and of the Loire, except 
Brittany. Colonies of the Alani, who, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 11 were tall and moderately fair, settled near the mouth of 
the Skvye. Saxons settled in large numbers iu the country round 
Bayeux and Caen, between the rivers Orae and Dive, and in the 
peninsula of Batz. Burgundians occupied the department of Jura, the 
country on the east of the Saone, the districts of Geneva and Lyons, 
the western part of Switzerland and the country to which they gave 
their name. Britons invaded Brittany in the fifth century. Alemanni, 
who were tall and dolichocephalic, accompanied by Swabians, who were 
short and brachycephalic, invaded the eastern part Switzerland. 
Normans, described as tall, whose chiefs had red hair, settled in large 
numbers in Normandy, and in less proportions in the north-eastern 
part of Brittany and on the southern bank of the middle Loire. 
Saracens settled near Chatelus in the department of Creuse. 12 Italians 
of course settled in the principal Gallic towns. The influence of Jews 
and other foreigners who have settled in France in modern times may 

1 ii. 15. 2 Aen., viii. 659. 3 Astronomica , iv. 710-11. 

4 iv. 200. 6 xxii. 241. 8 xxxviii. 17, 21. 

7 xv. 12, § 1. 8 v. 28, § 1. 

B iv. 5, § 2 ; vii. 1, § 2. I see that M. Bertrand {Les Ccltes et Us Gaulois dans 

les valUcs du P6 et du Danube, p. "6) has given one or two more references : but I 
have given enough. 

10 Scottish Review , xxi., 1893, pp. 177-8. 11 xxxi. 2, § 21. 

12 lb. ; Beddoe, The Races of Britain, pp. 73-4, 78 ; Diet . des sciences anthr., 

p. 604 ; Rev. d’ anthr., 2 e ser., t. ii., 1879, pp. 478, 481-3, 485 ; M$m. de la Soc . 

d'antkr. de Paris , 3 e s6r., t. i., 1895, pp. 113, 115-6 ; Sidonius Apollinaris, lib. 
viii., epist. ix., # p. 316; Notitia dignitatum, ed. Booking, pp. 80, 106, 108; 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc., ii. 272, lib. v., cap. xxvii., ed. Guadet and 

Taranne) ; Capiiularia Regum Francorum , ii. 69 (tit. xiv. ), ed. Baluze ; Bouquet, 

Recueil des hist, des Gaules , vi. 50-51 ; Wace, Le roman de Rou, i. 126-7, vv. 

2509-10, ed. F. Pluquet. • 
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safely be neglected : but it must not be forgotten that, early in the 
imperial epoch, the Ubii, the Vangiones, the Nemetes and the Triboci, 
— German tribes which may, however, have been mixed with Celts, 1 
were settled on the left bank of the Rhine from the neighbourhood of 
Cologne to that of Strasbourg. r 

3. I will now state the evidence which has been accumulated by 
the discovery of human remains and by the observations of modern 
ethnologists on living persons. 

I have already spoken of the prehistoric races who inhabited this 
part of Gaul, and have shown that those of the neolithic age, at all 
events, were still represented among the Celtae in Caesar's time. As 
far as I have been able to discover, tlie few skeletons, unearthed on 
French soil, that have been generally identified as the remains of Gallic 
■warriors of the Celtic-speaking conquering race, were all found in the 
basin of the, Marne, either in Belgic territory or close to the common 
frontier of the Belgae and the Celtae. They belonged to tall dolicho- 
cephalic men ; 2 and two of them may be seen in Salles ix. and x. of 
the Musee de St- Germain, the former having been buried with his 
war-chariot, iron helmet and long iron sword. But it should be noted 
that tumuli and cemeteries of the iron age, similar to those in which 
these skeletons were discovered, are quite as numerous in the territory 
of the Celtae as in that of the Belgae. They have been found, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, between a point a little north of Coblenz 
and the neighbourhood of Basle, at Alaise and various other places 
between the Rhone and the Saune, in the upper valley of the Seine, 
and in the valley of the Loire, round Ste-Solange. 3 

I now come to the observations which anthropologists have made 
upon the population of that part of modern Fiance which was inhabited 
by the Celtae. 4 For the purpose of comparison, I shall also refer to 
the departments which lie within the tracts that correspond respectively 
with Belgic Gaul, Aquitania and the Roman Province. 

Roughly speaking, the inhabitants of the country on the north of a 
line drawn from Savoy to the extremity of Finistere are blond or 
relatively blond ; those on the south of the same liue aie brown or 
relatively brown. This general statement is subject to two exceptions : 
the inhabitants of Cote-d’Or are brown ; those of Cliarente-Infdrieure fair. 

Roughly speaking, again, the average height of the population is 
certainly greatest in the northern and eastern departments and least in 
those of the centre, the south and the west. In no department, however, 
is the average height of the whole adult population known, the state- 

1 See p. 314. * 2 See p. 289, infra . 

8 See M. A. Bertrand’s Arch. celt, et gauloise , 2nd ed., 1889, map facing p. 
264 ; Bull, dela Soc. cVanthr. de Paris , 2° si'r., t. xi., 1876, pp. 263-71 ; Bull, 
de la Soc . scientifique de Semnr, 1876, pp. 61-72. 

4 Broca’s article on stature will be found in Mem. de la Soc. d'anthr. de Paris , 

111., 1868, pp. 147-209 ; Boudin’s on the same subject in another volume of the 
same periodical (ii., 1865, pp. 221-59) ; Topinard’s on colouring in Rev, d'anthr ,, 
3 e s&r., t. iv., 1889, pp. 513-30 ; and Collignon’s on head-form in V Anthropologies 

1., 1890, pp. 201-24. A table, giving a summary of the results, will be found on 
pp. 320-22, infra. 
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ments which I have made are based upon the returns for 30 years 
(1831-60) of the number of males in every department who were 
exempted from serving in the army on the ground that their stature 
was below the minimum height of l m * 56, or about 5 feet 1 \ inches ; 
and the assumption is that, roughly speaking, the average height of the 
whole population varAd according to the number of exemptions. Returns 
have also been published for the years 1830-40 of the number of recruits 
in every department whose height exceeded l m * 732, or about 5 feet 7-J-J 
inches. These returns correspond up to a certain point with the others : 
but there are striking discrepancies here and there. Thus Doubs, the 
department which has the least percentage of exemptions, lias also pro- 
portionally the greatest number of recruits above l 111, 732 ; and Haute- 
Vienne, the department which lias the greatest percentage of exemptions, 
has also the smallest number of recruits above l m 732 : but, on the 
other band, Cdte-d’Or, which is 2nd in the former list, is only 25th in 
the latter ; Loiret, which is as low as 55th in the former, is actually 
14th in the latter ; and, more remarkable still, Meurthe and Vaucluse, 
which are respectively 20th and 27th in the former, are 5th and 54th 
in the latter ! It must also be noted, as an exception to the general 
law of distribution, that the two northern departments of Finistere and 
llle-et-Vilaine stand very low in both lists, — 79tli and 68th respectively 
in the former, and 84tli and 83rd in the latter ; from which it may be 
inferred •with tolerable certainty that the average stature of their popula- 
tions is very low. 

As regards cephalic index, not a single department in the whole of 
France is, strictly speaking, dolichocephalic : but the adjacent departments 
of Haute-Vienne and Dordogne are sub-dolichocephalic, with indices of 
79*70 and 79T7 respectively, and Charente, which is conterminous 
with both of them, is mesocephalic, showing the only si ie^tly a higher 
index of 80*93 j 1 while the adjacent departments of Calvados (81*62) 
and Eure (81*34) in Normandy, and of Seine-et-Oise (81*57) and Seine 
(81*59), Charente (80*93), and, in central France, Cher (81*77) and 
lndre-et-Loire (81*40) are also mesocephalic. No less than thirty-two 
Celtican departments are sub-bracliyceplialic. The remaining Celtican 
departments are all brachyceplialie in the strict sense of the word, 
havmg indices which range between 85*50 and 88*20. They may be 
described as the southern central and the eastern groups. Each of 
them covers a large tract of country, and is absolutely unbroken ; and 
they are separated from one another by the sub-brachycephalie depart- 
ment of Loiret. The southern central group comprises the departments 
of Haute-Loire (87*57), Lot (85*92), Lot-et- Garonne (86*66), Lozere 
(87*87), Puy-de-D6me (85*53), Aveyron (85*50) and Cantal (87*08) : the 
eastern group comprises Meurthe-et-Moselle (85*64), Vosges (86*68), 
Haute-Saone (87*37), Doubs (86*05), Jura (88-20), Rhone (86*01), 
Sadne-et-Loire (87*11) and Ain (86*72). 

1 It must be remembered that M. Collignon’s measurements were made “sur 
les vivants,” and therefore that all the figures which I am about to extract from 
his table must be reduced 2. See pp. 249-50, supra. 
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Let us now enquire what relation subsists between the tables of 
MM. Broca, Collignon and Topinard. It is generally assumed that, 
except in certain departments of the east, the comparatively tall people 
of Gallia Celtica are also comparatively fair and comparatively dolicho- 
cephalic, and that the comparatively short people are dark and brachy- 
ceplialic or comparatively brachycephalic. There ' is some truth in this 
view : but it is generally stated too broadly. Taken in the mass, the 
people of Ain, Aube, Doubs, Jura, Haute-Marne, Orne and Haute-Saone 
are comparatively tall and fair, and brachycephalic or sub-brachyceplialic ; 
while tall, fair and relatively dolichocephalic or, strictly speaking, 
mesocephalic people are found in Calvados and Eure. The familiar 
combination of short stature, dark hair and complexion and brachy- 
cephaly is found in Aveyron, Cental, Haute-Loire, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, 
Lozere and Puy-de-Dome, — in other words, in a continuous tract of 
south-central Gaul. Medium or short stature, dark hair and complexion 
and mesocephalic or sub -brachycephalic skulls characterise the in- 
habitants of Charente, Deux- Sevres, Gironde, Indre, Indre-et- Loire, 
Vienne and Haute- Vienne. But various cross -divisions have to be 
noted. The tall groups are not always fair ; for instance, the coast 
between St. Malo and St. Brieuc is inhabited by tall dark men with 
sub -brachycephalic skulls. Nor are the short groups always dark. 
Short stature is found in union with a mesocephalic or sub-brachy- 
cephalic type of skull and fair or relatively fair hair and skin in 
Charente-Inf^rieure, Cher, Cotes-du-Nord, Creuse, Eure-et-Loir, Finist&re 
and Morbihan, Loiret, Manche, Ni&vre, Seine and Yonne. Even the 
statement, generally true, that the short round-skulled people of central 
France are generally dark, must not be taken too literally ; for, if their 
hair is dark, their eyes are often gray or green ; 1 and on the whole 
their darkness is much less intense than that of the less brachycephalic 
people of the Mediterranean . 2 Finally, it must be borne in mind that, 
as M. Topinard remarks, types are found in every district which do not 
properly belong to them ; and everywhere individuals are to be seen 
who combine in their own persons the characteristics of different types : 
— thus the tall stature of the so-called “ Kyrnric n type is to be found 
associated with the features of the short sturdy Auvergnat and the 
black hair of the southerner ; and the fair hair and complexion of .the 
Norman with the aquiline nose of the Jew' or the round skull of the 
Savoyard. In the towns especially, as might be expected, the characters 
of different types are inextricably confused, and the most various 
characters are exemplified within single families. Of two brothers one 
will have black eyes, and the other blue : one will have a long, and the 
other a round skull ; the father and mother will be tall, and the 
children short . 3 

Is it then impossible to construct a theory out of the available data, 

1 V. de St. Martin, Nouv. Diet, de Geogr. univ ii., 1884, p. 345 ; Bull, de la 
Soc. (Vanthr. de Paris, 3° s6r. , t. v., 1882, p. 151. 

2 Rev. d'anthr 2® sfir., t. ii., 1879, p. 195. 

3 Nouv. Did. de Giogr. unv\ } ii. 34 G. 
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which shall satisfy the reason ? I do not think so. Broca made the 
attempt ; and the explanation which he offered convinced the majority 
of students. 

Broca’s theory has been so often misrepresented, 1 or at least stated 
in a way which was sure to mislead those who had not studied his 
writings, that it is necessary to be very careful in pointing out exactly 
what he said. In a paper called “Qu’est-ce que les Celtes V * 2 * he began 
by remarking that he aimed at putting a stop to the continual con- 
fusion which had been caused by tlie manifold senses in which the 
word “ Celt ” had been used both by ancient and modern writers. The 
true Celts, the Celts of history, he concluded, were the mixed race 
whom Caesar called Celtae, — the people who inhabited that part of 
France which lies between the Roman Province and the Garonne on the 
south, the Rhine, the Seine and the Marne on the east and north-east, 
and the sea on the north and west. 

Broca’s theory regarding the Celtae and their relation with the 
Belgae may be put briefly as follows. He remarks, referring to the 
official returns for 1831-60, which I have already quoted, that the 
height of recruits is greatest in the departments of the north and east, 
including parts of the country inhabited by the Belgae, and least in 
the departments of the centre, the south and the -west ; while between 
these two groups there is a zone inhabited by men of middle heights 
“On tli* maps,” he says, “on which I have noted the variations in 
stature by departments, the line of demarcation between tall men and 
short men reproduces exactly the line of demarcation fixed by Caesar 
between Belgae and Celtae. Consequently the two peoples so clearly 
distinguished by Caesar differed in respect of stature. The Celtae were 
short, and the Belgae were tall ( . . . observation teaches us that blonds 
predominate in the country once inhabited by the BelgTie atod brunets 
in the country once inhabited by tlie Celtae ”). 4 * But ot course this 
division between big and little men is not to be taken too literally. 
Broca himself corrects it 6 by pointing out that between the two groups 
there is a zone inhabited by men of middle height ; and this fact, he 
remarks, is naturally to be explained by a mixture of the two races. 0 
In support of this explanation, he argues that, whereas in the Belgic 
departments of Seine-et-Oise, Oise, Aisne, Somme and Marne, the 
prevalent form of skull is sub-dolichocephalic, and in the Celtic de- 
partments of Puy-de-Dome, Cantal, Lozere, Cotes-du-Nord and Finist&re 
brachycephalic or sub-brachycephalio, Paris in the intermediate zone is 
characterised by a mesocephalic type. 7 He freely admits indeed that 
there are districts in Celtic Gaul in which, ow'ing to a “ Kvmrie ” ad- 

1 I find that what I have said is confirmed by M. Collignon, Bull, de la Soc . 
d' an thr. de Paris , vi., 1895, p. 342. 

2 M&n. d'anthr t. i. f 1871, pp. 370-76. 8 lb ., pp. 391-2. 

4 Bull, de la Soc. d'anthr ., 2° ser., t. viii., 1873, pp. 247-8. 

ft Mem. d'anthr i. 392. 6 Rev. d'anthr ., ii. 1873, pp. 589, 689. 

7 These statements are not strictly accurate. According to Broca’s own standard. 

Seine-et-Oise, Aisne and Somme are mesocephalic, and Marne and Oise sub-braehy- 

cephalic. 
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mixture or to the survival of some prehistoric race, a dolichocephalic 
(or, strictly speaking, sub-dolichoceplialic) type predominates ; but, he 
insists, “ dans la plus grande partie de cette region c’est le type brachy- 
c^phalique qui a prevalu, et il est d’autant plus prononce, que les popula- 
tions celtiques ont regu . . . moins d' elements etrangers.” 1 * 

To illustrate and enforce his theory, Broca exdhiiiies four groups of 
skulls, taken from Auvergne, from Brittany, from Paris and from the 
department of the Marne respectively. The Auvergnat skulls, 125 in 
number, came from the village of St-Neetaire-le-Hnut in the department 
of Puy-de-Dome ; and from the isolated situation of this village Broca 
concluded that its population had received practically no foreign ad- 
mixture since the Gallic epoch. The average index of the whole 
number was 84'07, and of the male skulls 84*45. The Auvergnats, 
says Broca, are the purest, because they are the most brachy cephalic, 
of the living representatives of the Celtae. 3 4 The purest they may be : 
but I must remark that, according to the measurements of M. Col- 
lignon, which had not been made public when Broca wrote, they are 
not the most brachycephalic ; as the departments of Lozere (87’87) 
and Jura (88*20) show higher indices than any of the departments of 
Auvergue. 

The Breton skulls, numbering 130, were collected by Dr. Guibert 
from the department of Cdfes-du-Xord. A line, running from north to 
south about 20 kilometres west of St-Brieuc, divides the Celtic-Speaking 
from the French-speaking inhabitants of the department. The average 
index of all the skulls taken from the former district, which is in Basse- 
Bretagne, was 81*34, of those of males 81*71 ; while in the French 
district, which is in Ha ut e-Bretagne, the figures were 82*9 and 82*54 
respectively. 3 In these results Broca sees a confirmation of his theory. 
Haute^Brefagne, he remarks, was indeed successively invaded by Alani, 
Visigoths, Frisians, Saxons and Normans : but it is probable that 
the influence of these successive infusions of foreign blood upon the 
original population was weaker than that of the British invasion of 
Basse- Bretagne, because u 1’intensite des effete du croisement depend 
avant tout du nombre relatif des etrangers qui viennent, a un certain 
moment , contractor des alliances,” 4 etc. Therefore, Broca thinks, it is 
natural that the average index of the skulls taken from Basse- Bretagne, 
which was invaded, “ a un certain moment” l»y dolichocephalic Britons, 
.should be lower than that of the skulls taken from Haute-Bretagne, 

1 Ren. d'mithr., ii., 1873, p. 590. 2 lb., pp. 598, 608. 

8 Ju the group taken from Basse- Bretagne there were at least 20 almost pure 

‘‘Auvergnat” skulK Rev. d'anthr ii. f 1873, pp. 619-20. 

4 The canton of Marans, near the mouth of the Sevre, which was colonised by a 
group of Alani, will serve to illustrate the effect which may, in certain circumstances, 
be produced by the immigration of an alien people. Marans, though 25 per cent of 
its population is blond, is one of the most brachycephalic cantons of Saintonge. 
Yet the Alani were certainly a dolichocephalic people. M. Cojlignon concludes 
that, not having been accompanied by women, they would soon have been absorbed 
by the original population. In his opinion, what has modified the “Auvergnat” 
type in this canton is the tall, fair, “Gallic” type. See Mem. de la Soc. d'anthr. 
de Paris, , 3^ ser., t. i., 1895, pp. 115-16, 122. 
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which was invaded, at five successive periods, by dolichocephalic Saxons 
and other “Germanic peoples.” 

The Parisian skulls, numbering 125, which were taken from the 
“cimetiere de TOuest,” showed an average index of 79 ; and, as the 
same number, taken from a Parisian cemetery of the twelfth century, 
yielded an almost identical average (79 T 8), Broca inferred that 79 was 
approximately the index which would have been yielded by any group 
of Parisian skulls in the time of Caesar. While, he concludes, the 
Auvergnat group represents the “ Celtic ” race almost at its purest, and 
that of Cdtes-du-Nord displays the characters of a mixed population, in 
which the “ Celtic ” element predominated, but the “ Kymric ” formed 
a considerable minority, the Parisian series shows the results of a fusion 
in which the two elements were almost equally represented. 

The “Kymric” skulls were only 38 in number, 27 being male and 
11 female. The mean index of tlie former is 78*49, of the fitter 77*02 : 
but Broca assumes that the index of skulls of the purest “ Kymric ” 
type would have been considerably lower ; for, he argues, as the Gauls 
of the Marne lived very near the frontier of the Celtae, they must have 
been “fortexuent croises de Celtes bracliycephalos.” He does not offer 
any evidence to show that these skulls belonged to Gauls properly so 
called : but I have no doubt that they belonged to the same race as the 
tall dolichocephalic warrior, already mentioned, 1 whose skeleton, interred 
with his # car and long sword, is preserved in the Musee de St-Germain ; 
and it is certain that this warrior was a genuine Gaul. 

Finally, Broca is careful to explain the sense in which he applies 
the term “j*ace ” to the Celtae and the Belgae. These two peoples, he 
warns his readers, were not “des races primitives et pures” : on the 
contrary, “sous le rapport ethnologic [ue, dies etaient aihliees par le 
sang”; and “la race eeltique est le resultat du m<?lnn 0 de'' races 
indigenes avec les immigrants.” 2 What happened, he believes, was 
this. The tall, fair, “Kymric” race took possession of the whole of 
Gaul, except the country between the Garonne, the Pyrenees and the 
Gulf of Gascony, — the Aquitania of Caesar. 3 Between the Seine, the 
Marne and the Scheldt, that is to say in the western part of the country 
of the Belgae, the Kymri remained almost entirely pure until the Mero- 
vingian epoch, when they received an infusion of German blood : 4 the 
Celtae were a mixed race resulting from the crossing of the “ Kymri ” 
with the small, dark, aboriginal peoples. 

M. Hovelacque/’ Dr. Lagneau, 6 and others have endeavoured to 

1 See p. 284, svjjra. 

2 Mini, d'anthr ., i. 894-6 ; Bull, de la Sac. d'anthr ., 2 e ser., t. ix., 1874, p. 713. 

3 Mem. d'anthr ., i. 395. Broca believes that the fair invaders came in two 
hordes, the second of which entered Gaul more than 1000 years after the first. 

* lb., pp. 394-6. Elsewhere Broca says that ‘*la race eeltique . . . avait tres 
probablement autrefois occupt'e au moms la partie meridionale de la Gaule belgique, 
ou la race Kymr^que . . . avait fini par la supplanter en Tabsorbant dans un 
melange inegal.” 

5 Bull . de la Sac. d'anthr. de Paris, 2° sei\, t. ix., 1874, p. 705. 

6 Rev. d'anthr i., 1872, pp. 613-4; Diet, encycl . des sciences medicates, xiii., 
1873, pp. 704-5. 

U 
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support Broca’s theory by referring to ancient writers. Diodorus 
Siculus, they argue, distinguished the Gauls from the Celts : he described 
the former as tall and fair ; the inference is obvious that the latter were 
short and dark. And, says Dr. Lagneau, if Caesar tells us that the 
people who dwelt between the Belgae and the Aquitani called them- 
selves Celts, while the Romans called them dan Is, the explanation 
is easy : — “ il semble que les Celtes, confondus sous la denomination de 
leurs vainqueurs Gaels, aient cherche A protester encore contre cette 
denomination en persistant A se donner encore a eux- in Allies le nom de 
Celtes.” 

Neither of these arguments has any force. I have already quoted 
the passage in ’which Diodorus distinguishes between the Celts and the 
Gauls . 1 Now anybody who carefully reads through the chapters in 
which he describes the inhabitants of Gaul will see that he habitually 
uses the word TaXdriu not in the restricted but in the general sense, 
including both FttAdTcu and KcAroi. Therefore when he describes 
the Gauls as tall and fair, he meant that description to apply both to 
the people whom he calls Celts and to the people whom he calls 
Gauls. If I am wrong in this conclusion,* he does not describe the 
Celts at all ; for in describing the people of Gaul he invariably speaks 
of them as Gauls. But it is certain that my conclusion is right ; for, 
after describing 2 the manners and customs of the Gauls, as he calls 
them, he says “I have now spoken enough about the Celts and will 
proceed to describe the. Celtiberians ” iVyyucfs (V (ipKovvr o>s 7 rc/u twv 
KcA'TW elp^Kores fLCTafSt^dcropei' rt)V Urruptav hrl rovs KcXnfiypas). 
In fact, though he thinks it necessary to warn his readers that the Celtae 
were geographically distinct from the Oalli, he draws no physical dis- 
tinction between them ; 3 and, in conformity with ancient usage, he as 
a rule- uses the two terms indifferently. It is hardly necessary to add 
that he was an uncritical writer, and that the territory to which he 
restricts the Celtae is not coextensive with that which Caesar assigns 
them. The argument that the Celtae called themselves by this name 
in order to mark their protest against the domination of their Gallic 
masters, is almost too fanciful to require an answer. When Caesar 
tells ns that the people whom the Homans called (Jalli called themselves 
Celtae, he is not speaking of the conquered people only but of the entire 
population of the great central division of Gaul, including the conquerors, 
who, by the admission of Broca and his disciples, were Gauls properly 
so called. As the late distinguished historian, II. Martin, remarked, 
there is every reason to believe that, in the mixture of the two races, it 
was the conquerors who imposed thefr name upon the conquered . 4 So 
the conquering Franks, although they were comparatively few in number, 
gave their name to the whole country. 

1 See p. 282, supra. 2 v. 25-32. 

3 Since I wrote these words I have found that Prichard saieLmuch the same : — 
“ it is plain,” he remarked, “that this distinction laid down by Diodorus is founded 
on no ethnographical limitation.” Physical History of Mankind , vol. iii., 1841, 
p. 49, note. 

4 Bull, de la Soc. d’anihr. de Paris, 2° s<$r., t. ix., ’1.874, pp. 663-7. 
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The radical errors in Broca’s definition of " the Celts of history ” are 
these : — first, he calmly assumes that no classical writer’s testimony, 
except Caesar’s, is of any value ; and secondly, he fails to see that 
Caesar, by saying that the people who callell themselves “ Celts ” were 
called by the Romany “Gauls,” makes it as clear as noon-day that for 
him and for his countrymen, as for Polybius and Pausanias, the words 
“ Celt ” and “ Gaul ” were synonymous. Broca admits that the older 
population of Gallia Celtica was conquered by men of the same race as 
the Gauls or Celts who captured Rome. Therefore it is absolutely 
certain that the Celtae of Transalpine Gaul were called after their con- 
querors. The truth is that Broca, while he aimed at putting an end to 
confusion, only made confusion worse confounded. Moreover, through- 
out his discussion, he simply ignores the Helvetia who , according to Caesar , 
were included among the Celtae. 

But these points are of minor importance ; and I have <n;y touched 
upon them in order to clear away the misconceptions to which Broca’s 
theory has given birth The real question is whether his account of 
the ethnology of Gallia Celtica is accurate, — in other words, whether 
the bulk of the population in Caesar’s time were short, dark and bracliy- 
cephalic, as they are at the present day. I believe that there is a solid 
substratum of truth in Broca’s theory, but that, partly perhaps from the 
characteristically French love of logical precision, partly from the want 
of sufficient data, he pushed it too far. In his time the supplementary 
tables of MM. Collignon and Topinard had not been published. 

There are several departments the returns for which appear to clash 
with or, at all events, are not to be explained by Broca’s theory. Thus 
Finistere and Morbihan are both in the lowest class as regards stature ; 
and yet the former ranks as comparatively fair, the latter ae very fair 
in M. Topinard’s list. In the department of Seine the prevailing type 
is comparatively fair and mesocephalic. This is what we might expect 
to find, according to Broca’s theory, in a district situated near the 
common frontier of the Belgae and the Celtae : but the department 
stands only 49tli in the table of stature, lower than the departments of 
Vendee, Deux-Sevres, Gironde and several others in which the prevailing 
type is comparatively or extremely dark. 1 1 do not believe, however, 
that any valuable conclusion can be drawn from the modern population 
of Seine, that is to say, of Paris and its environs ; lor this population is 
nearly as mixed as that of London. Moreover, the eastern group of 
departments presents features which neither Broca nor any other 
ethnologist has satisfactorily explained. The people of Doubs, Jura, 
Haute-Marne and Haute-Saone ais respectively 1st, 3rd, 4th and 9th 
in the table of stature : the lirst three appear in the group which 
Topinard styles “les plus blonds,” and the fourth is comparatively fair ; 

1 It is true tliafc Broca warns us that, as a result of crossing, “ les plus grands 
pourront etre bruns et les plus petits pourront etre blonds” (liev. d'anthr., ii. , 
1873, p. 590). One can understand that this should be the case here and there : 
but when we find the same results in entire departments, the fact seems to require 
explanation. 
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yet all four are extraordinarily brachycephalic. Dr. Collignon 1 and others 
explain this combination as the result of a cross between the tall fair 
Burgundians and the short, dark, brachycephalic people whom they 
conquered ; and Dr. Collignon remarks that the modern Lorrainers are 
much shorter than genuine blonds like the Scandinavians. But the 
Burgundians were extremely dolichocephalic ; and it is difficult to see 
how a cross between a dolichocephalic and a brachycephalic race should 
result in a population even more brachycephalic than the most brachy- 
cephalic of their ancestors. 1 can only suggest that, if Dr. Collignon 
had measured a relatively large number of skulls in the Burgundian 
departments, their indices might have turned out lower. 

Broca paid special attention to the ethnology of Brittany. 2 The 
arguments which he based upon a collection of skulls taken from the 
department of C6tes-du-Nord have been already noticed. In the depart- 
ment of Fivistere, lie says, on the north of the mountains of Arree, tall 
fair people are in the majority ; and the prevalent type of skull is long, 
the nose being also long and the chin pointed : south of the same line 
the people are short, stout, dark and round-headed. The former, he 
says, are “ Kymric,” — the descendants of the British invaders who settled 
in Brittany in the sixth century, and who, since Caesar’s time, have 
been the sole disturbing element in the population of Basse-Bretagne ; 
the hitter are u des Celtes proprement dits.” :i 

Dr. Guibert also has made an elaborate investigation into the 
ethnology of the Armorican peninsula. 4 The Breton language, he points 
out, is spoken in Basse-Bretagne, — the departments of Finistere and 
Morbihan, and the western part of the department of C6tes-du-Nord. 
As we should expect from what history teaches us of the British settle- 
ment in , Brittany, men of tall stature are found principally in the 
districts near the sea. The department of Cdtes-du-Nord is divided into 
a Breton- speaking and a French -peaking portion by a line running 
from north to south. Now it happens that the average stature is 
greatest in the maritime districts not of the Breton-speaking hut of the 
French-speaking portion ; and it is in these very districts that the pro- 
portion of blue eyes and fair hair is lowest. These facts, as Dr. Guibert 
insists, clash with Broca’s theory, so far as it relates to Brittany ; and, 
as he also remarks, Broca has exaggerated the extent of u Kymric” 
influence on the population of the Breton littoral, forgetting that the 
British invaders were doubtless themselves not pure “Kymri,” but as 
mixed as the people among whom they settled. The fact, emphasised 
by Dr. Guibert, that in the Breton-speaking maritime district, in com- 
bination with relatively low stature,,. blue eyes, fair hair and relatively 
long skulls are found more frequently than in the other portion of the 
department, would seem to point to such a medley of races as must 

1 V Anthropologic, i., 1890, p. 213. See also Rev. mensuelle de VMcole d'anthr. 
de Pans % 1896, p. 218, where it is pointed out that “les croisepients ethniques out 
souvent pour rosultat non pas la fusion, mais F /‘change des caract&res. ” 

2 Rev. d'anthr ., ii., 1873, pp. 600-604. 

3 Mfrni. d'anthr i., 1871, pp. 297-8. 

4 Bull* de la Soc. d'anthr . dt Paris , 2° ser., t. v., 1870, pp. 252-66. 
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make it impossible to draw any inference from the ethnology of the 
Armorican peninsula regarding that of Gallia Celtica as a whole. 

At all events, it would seem that Broca did not sufficiently allow for 
the influence which the various Germanic® conquerors of Gaul must 
have exercised in modifying the physical characters of the people among 
whom they settled. 1 2 It is probable that those conquerors were, 
generally speaking, tall, fair and dolichocephalic ; and it is precisely in 
those parts of France in which they settled, — always excepting the 
inadequately explained brachycephaly of Burgundy, Tranche- Comt4 
and Lorraine, — that the closest approximation to those characteristics 
is found among modern Frenchmen. Who shall decide what proportion 
of the result is to be ascribed to these Germanic peoples, — Franks, 
Saxons, Northmen and the rest, — and what to the tall fair Gauls of 
Caesar’s time ? When Broca and his disciples maintain that the Celtae 
were, for the most part, markedly different in physical characters from 
the Belgae, they forget or disregard the evidence of Strabo,- who says 
that the Belgae and the Celtae “ participated in the same Gaulish 
exterior,” — that is to say that they were both alike tall and fair, — and 
the evidence of Caesar, who says that omnes Galli , that is to say Belgae 
and Celtae alike, were tall. On the other hand, if we attempt to use 
this evidence against Broca, we are confronted by the fact that a large 
proportion of the Celtae and some certainly of the Belgae were 
demonstrably short and dark, and by the fact that we cannot tell 
whether Strabo was only repeating what he had heard or read, and 
whether Caesar did not exaggerate, like many unscientific travellers, 
the prevalence of those characters by which he was most impressed. 
Furthermore, in the well-known passage 3 in which he tells us that the 
inhabitants of Yesontio (Besan^m) frightened the legionaries, by telling 
them of the huge stature of the Germans, he certainly seems to. imply 
that tallness was much less common among the people of Gaul than 
among the people on the east of the Kliine. 

I will now try to use the data which I have collected in this section. 
First, it is undeniable, and is admitted by every one who has studied 
the question, that a large proportion of the people whom Caesar called 
Celtae were short, dark and bracliy cephalic or sub- bra cliy cephalic ; 
that is to say that they differed essentially in physical characters 
from the Gauls or Celts whom the ancient writers with one voice 
describe as tall, and whom nearly all of them describe as fair. It is 
also probable that a considerable portion of them, in certain districts, 
were short, dark and relatively dolichocephalic. Furthermore, M. 
Collignon has remarked that brachyceplialie semble croitre avec 

1 In one of his articles, however (Mem. d’anthr ., i. 287) he lays great stress 
upon that influence : — “ nous voyons . . . entre la Meuse et lc Ithiu . . . les 
Kymris presque enticement germ anises par suite <le la predominance do la popula- 
tion franke . . . 0 entre la Seine, la Meuse et l’Escaut, les monies Kymris, restes a 
peu pr&s purs jusqn’ji l'cpoque merovingienne, et mel&s depuis lors, en proportion 
notable, aux conquCants gennaniques,” etc. 

2 Geogr.y iv. 1, § 1. 
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l’altitude du lieu, et que ses maxima rijpondent aux massifs montagncnx 
les plus dlev^s,” 1 from which he concludes that the older inhabitants 
were, in some measure, driven out of the more fertile tracts by blond 
dolichocephalic invaders. So much modem research has added to the 
knowledge which we derive from the ancients. The question that 
remains is why the existing traces of the tall fail*' Gauls in the country 
(exclusive of Helvetia) that was once occupied by the Celtae are so 
slight. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville offers a peculiar explanation.- The 
Gauls, he says, were very few ; and even those few were almost 
annihilated in the Gallic war. The true Gauls, he insists, were merely 
the aristocratic caste whom Caesar describes 3 as eqvites ; and a passage 
in B. G ., vii. 64, § 1, proves that they only numbered 15,000 fighting 
men, from which it may be inferred that the whole population, 
including women and children, was not more than 60,000 ! There is 
no force in, this argument. First, it entirely ignores the statement of 
Caesar that the Gauls generally, including the Celtae (omnes Galli) 
were tall, as well as the statements of Strabo and Diodorus, to which I 
have already referred. Secondly, it assumes that Caesar always uses 
the word equites in the same sense, — that the Gallic cavalry were entirely 
composed of the “knights” or nobles whom Caesai\ describes in hie 
general account of the manners and customs of the fyiuls ; whereas he 
expressly says that Dumnorix maintained a large number of equites, 
who could not have been “knights," at his own expense. 4 # Thirdly, 
it leaves out of account the fact that, even in the last year of the Gallic 
war, there were, at the very least, 8000 equites*' besides those mentioned 
in B. G., vii. 64, £ 1. Fourthly, it assumes that these same “knights” 
had for centuries preserved their organisation as a close corporation, 
and that none qf the jtlebs belonged to the tall fair race, —an assumption 
which ris contrary to all reason. Moreover, there is no evidence that 
the equites were “almost annihilated in the Gallic war ; and it is hard 
to understand why the cavalry should have been annihilated any more 
than the infantry. 

By way of explaining the existing rarity of blonds in Celtiean Gaul, 
Dr. Beddoe remarks 6 that we do not know exactly what ancient writers 
meant by certain shades of colour, nor can we estimate the personal 
equation of those of them who wrote from personal observation. 
“What is darkish brown,” he remarks, “to most Englishmen would be 
chestnut in the nomenclature of most Parisians . . . an ancient Roman 
might . . . have called it . . . even jlavusf This argument is to my 
mind invalidated by three facts, — (a-) that the meaning of Jfavus and 
rutilus is fixed by numerous passages ^ 7 (h) that the ancients described 
the Germans, whom Dr. Beddoe admits to have been genuine blonde, 
by practically the same epithets as the Gauls ; and (c) that Diodorus 8 

1 A. Bertrand, La (javle a rant les Gaulois, pp. 323-4. 

2 Les premiers habitants de V Europe , ii., ] b04 , pp. 7, 10. 

3 B. G., vi. 13, § 3, 15, § 1. 4 lb., i. 18, § f. 

5 lb., vii., 76, § 3. 6 The Races of Britain, p, 3. 

7 See Forcellini, Tntius latinitatis lexicon, t. iii. f 1865, pp. 98-9, t. v., 1871, 
pp. 279-80. « v. Sfi, § 2. 
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describes the extreme fairness of Gallic children and the gradual 
darkening of their hair as they grow older in terms which would be 
applicable to Norwegian children in the present day: 1 — rd Se 
TracSta Trap avrols £k yeveyjs vrrapx^t eroXia Kara to nXeurrov' 
7rpojiaLvovTa rats yXiKiais els to' twv Trarepwv xpd)p.a rats \poais 
peracrxyjpaTL^eTat. * 

Without resorting to M. d’Arbois’s explanation or to Dr. Beddoe’s, 
it is not difficult to account satisfactorily for the general disappearance 
from Gallia Celtica of the type which Caesar, Strabo and Diodorus 
describe. Men of this type were, there can be little doubt, less 
numerous, even in Caesar’s time, than the dark races ; and even then 
intermarriage had probably been going on for generations between them 
and the peoples whom their forefathers had conquered. The losses 
which they suffered during the Gallic war were no doubt dispro- 
portionately heavy : it is, as Broca has pointed out, the constant 
tendency of a mixed race to revert to the type which was, at the 
outset, numerically in the ascendant ; 2 and, as Penka 3 has shown, the 
tall blond races have, owing to climatic reasons, never been able to 
maintain their original proportion in central or southern Europe. 
When we consider all these things, and bear in mind further that, since 
Caesar wrote, racial amalgamation has been going on for nearly 2000 
years, it is not to be wondered at that so few specimens of the classical 
Gallic t^pe are to be found now in the country which corresponds with 
Celtican Gaul. 

But we must beware of exaggerating the rarity of the type. The 
three tables published by MM. Broca, Topinard and Collignon are 
apt to suggest to an unwary reader that the people of this or that 
department are uniformly short, dark and brachy^ephalic. Any 
traveller who kept his eyes open would soon find out that was a 
mistake. The tables only profess to give general results ; and the 
numbers of individuals on which those of MM. Topinard and Collig- 
non were based were comparatively small. The well-known traveller, 
William Edwards, 4 saw numerous examples of what he called the 
“ Kymric ” type between Geneva and Macon, in Burgundy, and between 
the mouths of the Somme and the Seine. The characteristics of this 

1 In tlie public gardens of Clermont - Ferrand, which is in the typically 
“Celtic” department of Puy-de-Dome, almost every child whom I saw was fair, 
and many had flaxen hair. TT. Martin remarks {Rev. d'nnthr ., *2 e sdr., t. ii., 1879, 
pp. 194-5) that immense numbers of children are horn blond, and darken, which, 
he argues, proves that the “Gallic” element among the Celtac was larger than is 
commonly supposed. 

Broca lays it down as an axiom that when two races, numerically very 
unequal, mix, the less numerous is rapidly absorbed, and that hybrids tend to 
revert to the type of the more numerous. See Rev. d' ant hr ., ii., 1873, p. 619. 
Again, Dr. Beddoe remarks that tall fair children cannot stand the insanitary 
conditions of urban life as well as short dark ones. Scottish Review , xix., 1892, 
p. 416. See al§o L. Vanderkindere, Rccherches $ur V ethnologic de la Belgique , 
1872, p. 62. 

3 See The New Princeton Review , v., 1888, pp. 12-13. 

4 Zes caracUres physio^giques dcs races humaines , 1829, pp. 58, 61, 66-7. 
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type he described as €< la t£te longue, le front large et 61ev4, le nez 
recourbd, la pointe en bas, et les ailes du nez rclevees, le menton forte- 
ment prononce et saillant, la stature haute.” I saw it myself three 
years ago, in combination with fair hair and complexion, in two carters, 
near Royat, in the department of Puy-de-Ddme. What is the exact 
proportion which it bears to the whole population of France, we can 
never tell, unless and until the Government undertakes a systematic 
investigation. 1 

We must not overlook the Helvetii. Caesar, it will be remembered, 
includes them among the Celtae. Now, although, as we have seen, 2 
the older inhabitants of Helvetia, like the mass of the older inhabitants 
of the rest of Gallia Celtica, were bracliyceplialic and doubtless, for 
the most part, dark, there is strong evidence that the Helvetii, properly 
so called, were tall powerful Gauls. Mr. Munro 3 argues that the 
earlier inhabitants of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland were conquered 
by a tall race, who understood the working of iron. He remarks that 
100 weapons, similar to the Gallic weapons found near Alise-Ste-Reine 
(Alesia) and on Mont Beuvray (Bibraete), have been discovered near 
the village of Port, and that antiquities, which may with certainty be 
referred to the period between the beginning of the second century B.c. 
and the introduction of Christianity, and which resemble those found 
at the famous station of La Time, have been discovered in Britain. 
The Celtic character of these antiquities is certain. One of tfiem, — a 
shield found in the river Withani, — was decorated with coral, with 
which, according to Pliny, 4 the Gauls ornamented their shields. 
Chain-mail, which, according to Diodorus Siculus, r * was used by the 
Gauls, has been found with similar antiquities at Stanwick in Yorkshire 
and at Tiefp nau, near Berne. At Tiefenau, moreover, along with these 
remains, 30 Gallic coins have been found. 

4. It is universally admitted that a certain proportion, great or small, 
of the people whom Caesar called Oltae were tall and fair, and were 
ethnically identical with or akin to the Gauls who captured Rome. 
Were these men identical in race with the tall fair Belgae t 

Perhaps the evidence of language may help us. Of the language or 
languages that were spoken in Gaul nothing remains except names of 
men and of peoples, geographical names, a few names of things which 
passed into Latin, and a few inscriptions. 0 

J. C. Prichard and M. d’Arbois do Jubainville maintain that the 
Celtic and Belgic tongues were closely akin. The former gives lists, 

1 According to M. Topinard (V. de St. Martin, None. Dirt. de <»$ogr. nniv ii., 
1884, p. 345), men with fair or red hair, hjnc or gray eyes, sub - dolichocephalic 
skulls and prominent noses are often to be seen in the north of France. Their 
average height he estimates at l m * 70, or rather less than 5 feet 7 inches. See also 
Bull, de la Soc. d'anthr . de Paris , 2 e ser., t. xii., 1877, p. 04. 

2 See p. 258. 

3 The Lalce-Du'cllinrjs of Europe, 1800, pp. 537-8, 545-8, 5.^1. See also A. 
Bertrand, Les Lelies dans les valleesdu PC et du Danube , 1894, pp. 142, 144, 212. 

4 Nat . Hist., xxxii. 11. 

« v. 30, § 3. 

6 See Desjardins, Oeogr. de la Oaide rom ii. 580. 
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which any one might construct for himself, showing the frequency with 
which geographical names ending in dunum , durum or durus , magus, 
acus and iacum occur both in Belgic and in Celtic Gaul, and concludes 
that “ we cannot admit that any diversity cvdsted between the speech of 
the Belgic and Celtic Gauls which can bear analogy to the difference 
between the Welsh Aid Irish languages.” 1 He also quotes the state- 
ment of Tacitus 2 that there is not much difference between the 
languages of the Gauls and the Britons, and infers* that “according to 
the opinion of Tacitus, the Gaulish nations, at least the great mass of 
them, had one language.” From the statement of Strabo 3 that the 
Belgae and the Celtae “ differ a little ” in language, he draws the same 
conclusion ; for, he argues, “ had the Belgae spoken a language which 
the Celts could not understand, the affinity of the two idioms would 
never have been discovered by people as incurious of such matters as 
were the Romans and Greeks.” By Ulpian , 4 he remarks, and other 
post- classical writers “the Gallic idiom is always mentioned as one 
particular language” (lingua Gallicana). But “had a totally different 
speech prevailed in so great a portion of Gaul as the Belgic countries 
formed . . . we should either find the Gallic languages mentioned in 
the plural or the Belgic distinguished from the Gallic.” 5 

A well-known and often-quoted observation of St. Jerome 0 points, 
says Prichard, to the same conclusion. “ Unum est,” wrote Jerome, 
“ quod inferimus, — Galatas . . . propriam linguam eandem paene 

habere quam Treveros.” Now, argues Prichard, the Galatians were 
Celtae and the Treveri were Belgae : therefore there was but little 
difference between the Belgic and Celtic tongues. The objection to this 
argument is that it is now generally believed that the Treveri were 
reckoned by Caesar not among the Belgae but among the Celtae . 7 

Prichard then examines a number of Gallic compound wojrds, and 
concludes that “a greater number of the elements are discoverable in 
Welsh than in Erse ” ; and, in order to show that Gallic is more nearly 
akin to Welsh than to Gaelic, he gives a list of “a few authentic Gaulish 
words, preserved by classical authors, 1 ' pttorritum , a four-wheeled 

carriage (petor — four, rhod — a wheel), pempedula, cinqfoil (pea?p = five, 
deilea -a leaf) etc. “It is probable,” he concludes, “that the difference 
between their dialects (those of the Celtae and the Belgae) was nearly 
parallel with that which subsisted between Welsh and Cornish at the 
time when both these idioms were spoken in southern Britain. The 
Welsh, which is the relic of the language of the inland Britons or 
Caesar’s aborigines, is most probably akin to the dialect of Gallia 

1 Physical History of Mankind, iji. , 1841, pp. 108-10, 113-20. 

2 Agricola , 11. 

* J Qeogr iv. 1, $S 1. 

4 Digest ., xxxii. 11 (Corpus inris civ it is, ed. Krueger and Mommsen, 1839, 
vol. i. p. 443). 

r> Physical l£i story of Mankind , iii. 111-12. 

6 “ The conclusion at which we arrive is that the Galatians speak virtually the 
same language as the Treveri. ” Comm, in epist. ad Galatas , lib. ii., cap. iii., 
429-30, ed. Migne (Patrologine cursus completus, xxvi. 357). 

7 See pp. 384-5. 
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Celtica, and the Cornish to the idiom of the Belgae, who overran the 
southern district of England, and probably sought refuge in the west 
when the Saxons were extending themselves from the eastern part of 
the island ” 1 , 

Professor Rhys, on the contrary, holds that two distinct, though 
kindred dialects were spoken in Gaul. Namds like Sequana , he 
remarks, “ seem to suggest that there was at one time a Celtic people 
on the Continent whose language resembled the dialect of the Goidelic 
group.’ 7 This people he calls the “Q group” of Celts, or the “ Celticans ” ; 
while he designates the Brythonie Celts as the u P group.” Again, “the 
use of the two names Celtae and Galli would seem to point to the same 
inference — namely, the existence in Gaul oi two Celtic peoples, the one 
probably superimposed on the other, as a vanquished population, 2 or 
driving it towards the south and west ... in the eastern portions of 
Gaul they (the Galli) may have formed the bulk of the population, but 
in the rest f . . they probably only constituted a ruling class of 
comparatively small importance in point of numbers. Such a state of 
things would adequately explain the great dearth of linguistic remains 
belonging to the older and subjugated people. ... A somewhat similar 
conclusion . . . has been arrived at by studying the burials and 

megalithic monuments of France and the neighbouring lands to the east 
of it In Central and Western France menhirs, dolmens and cromlechs 
prevail, while the Eastern side of France shows the prevalence of 
mounds and barrows, which aTe here and there found penetrating into 
the other domain, giving a sort of rude sketch, as it were, of an invasion 
advancing irregularly towards the west.” 3 

The Professor draws the same inference from the often-quoted words 
of Sulpicius Severus, 4 who lived in the fourth and fifth centuries of our 
era (a.i>. 3f>b-42o). Gal lus, a character in one of his dialogues, having 
been asked to give an account of St. Martin, replied that, as a Gaul, he 
was afraid to offend by his uncouth speech the cultivated ears of his 
questioner, — an Aquitanian. Tu trro, replied Pastuznianus (the 
Aquitanian\ rel Celtic*, out,, si mavis, Gallic? laqu*n, dummodo Martinum 
loquaris. Professor Rhys understands these words as meaning “Speak 
Celtic or Gallic, if you prefer it,” etc. “It is natural,” he argues, “to 
infer that two languages, called respectively Celtic and Gallic were still 
in use in Sulpicius's time . 7 ’ r> But the Professor entirely misunderstands 
the Latin. Celtice , aut,si mavis , Gall ice simply means “in the Celtic, or, 
if you prefer to call it so, the Gallic tongue.”* 1 

1 Physical History of Mankind , iii. 129, 133-4. 

2 The Professor does not, of course, believe that “the vanquished population” 
was exclusively Celtic. The “ enslaved subjects/' he says, 4 ‘ in so far as they were 
Celts, were the Celticans/' 

8 Scottish Review , xv., 1890, pp. 238-41 ; Chambers \s Encyclopaedia, iii., 1895* 
” pp. 57-8. 

4 Sulpicii Seven Dialog tt* , i. 27 (ed. C. Halm, 1866). 

5 Scottish Review, xv., 1890, p. 239. * 

6 M. F. de Coulanges, who believes that the Gauls no longer spoke Celtic at 
this time, says, “ il serait pueril de prendre ees mots a la lettre. Poatumus (sic) 
ue savait pas le celtique, et il ed douteux que GallnA lui-meme le sftfc . . • 
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The Professor’s other arguments are not more convincing. The 
distribution of dolmens on the maps of Europe and Africa proves 
conclusively, as is now generally admitted, that they were not built by 
a Celtic-speaking people at all. As to Jlie use of the two names, 
“Celtae” and “Galii,” Caesar distinctly says that they denoted the 
same people. Moredvor, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, who is not less 
renowned as a Celtic scholar than Professor Rhys, denies the existence 
of the alleged fact on which Professor Iihys’s theory mainly rests. The 
word Sequana , he contends, does not prove that the Oeltae belonged to the 
Q group of Celtic-speaking peoples ; for Sequana is a pre-Celtic (and, as JVI. 
d’Arbois believes, Ligurian} word : “ des noma de peuples comme Parisii , 
Petrucorii et des noms d’ homines 1 l’etablissent peremptoirement.” 2 

Broca argues that the dialect spoken by the Celtae was Kymric ; for, 
he remarks, the British invaders who colonised Brittany only occupied 
the sea-board, and a Kymric dialect is spoken to this day in the other 
Celtic - speaking districts of the Armorican peninsula. 3 * J)r. Guest 4 
maintains that the Celtae spoke a Kymric and the Belgae a Gaelic 
dialect : but, as his knowledge of Celtic was very inadequate, it would 
be waste of time to examine his arguments. 

It is certain that the conquering people among the Belgae and the 
conquering people among the Celtae were, ethnically, one and the same. 5 
They spoke the Bailie language or dialects of the same language : their 
phvsicat features are described by the ancient writers in terms which 
are virtually identical: the tumuli and cemeteries which contained the 
remains of their dead are found in the territories of both peoples. The 
chief reason for raising the question which I have been discussing is 
that, according to the Reman envoys who visited Caesar in f>7 b.c,, the 
Belgae were “descended from the Germans’’ (ortos ah G eriuttnid) ; 6 and 
we shall presently see that this statement does not shake tb orthodox 

L* Auteur ... a seu lenient voulu dire que !os Gaulois du Outre avaient uu Latin 
moms pur que cenx du Midi” {Hist, des ms t. j»of. de V ancle aw e France , — la Gaule 
rota., 1891, p. 128). See also J. Loth, L Emigration. bretonne cn Armarique, 1883, 
pp. 82-3. 

In the well-known “formularies” r»f Marcellus, physician to Theodosius the 
Great, certain Gaulish names of plants, etc., are mentioned. Zeuss, in the Preface 
(dated 1853) to his Grammatics Celtics (pp. xxxii.-xxxiit., ed. 1871), denied that 
there were any Celtic words in the formularies : but, according to Professor W, K. 
Sullivan (E. O'Curry’s The Manners and f'ttsfnms of the Ancient Irish, i., 187o, 
p. lx.), he afterwards “fully admitted the Celtic character of the Marcellian 
formulas in a letter to Jacob Grimm ” ; and Pictet thought that they belonged to 
the Goidelic, not, like the other linguistic remains of Gaul, to the Brythonic 
branch of the Celtic tongue. ] E.g., Eporedcrix. 

2 Rev. celt., xi., 1890, p. 377. See also M. d’A. de Juhainvi lie's Les premiers 
habitants de V Europe, ii., 1894, pp. ^82-3, 292, 294. 

y Hull, de la Sac. d'anthr ., 2° ser., t. viii. , 1873, p. 251. 

4 Origines Celticac, i., 1883, pp. 363, 380-84. 

5 Of course 1 do not mean to affirm that either the conquering Belgae or the 
conquering Oeltae were homogeneous ; or to deny that the prevailing types of the 
two groups, of tfhoni the Belgae were the later coiners, may, from various causes, 
have become more or less differentiated : I only mean that the purer Belgae and 
the purer Celtae sprang from the same stock. 

6 Ik <7., ii. 4, § 1. * 
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conclusion, that the Belgae, or rather the Belgic conquerors, were, for 
the most part at all events, a Gallic and Celtic-speaking people. 

M. Alexandre Bertrand has formulated a theory regarding the Celts 
and the Gauls, which has sometimes been assimilated to that of Broca, 
though it is really distinct from it . 1 * 3 He maintains that the Gauls, 
properly so called, — “ les Gaulois ” or “ les Galatea ,* 1 as he terms them, 
— formed a group apart from the Celts, and distinct from them in 
manners and customs : nevertheless he holds that the two groups were, 
in physical characters, identical, and spoke dialects of the same language ; 
and he is never tired of insisting, on the authority of Plutarch, that 
“ the Gauls ” belonged to “the Celtic race.” The invaders of Italy 
who captured Home were, he maintains, Gauls, properly so called : but, 
long before they threaded the passes of the Alps, a peaceful “Celtic” 
population had been settled in the Plain of Lombardy. Similarly, he 
argues that “ Celtic ” immigrants had established themselves in Trans- 
alpine Gaul five or six centuries before the true Gauls entered that 
country ; and these latter he identifies with the people who built the 
tumuli of the iron age. The reader will perceive that M. Bertrand’s 
tall fair “Celts” were not identical with the mixed population whom 
Caesar called Celtae ; and he will also note, on referring to the map of 
the tumuli and cemeteries of the iron age,- that M. Bertrand’s “ Gauls ” 
were to be found among the Celtae as well as among the Bolgue. :i M. 
Bertrand points, in support of his theory, to various archaeological dis- 
coveries, which have been made in the Plain of Lombardy and in the 
basin of the Danube as well as in France, Switzerland and Belgium. 
I need hardly say that the sense in which he uses the words “Celt” 
and “Gaul” is not sanctioned by Caesar : but he labours, at prodigious 
length, to provQ that it has the support of Polybius . 4 * * * 8 It would-be 
irrelevant to the purpose of this essay to discuss his theory in detail ; 
for he affirms, as I have already remarked, that between the “ Celts " 
and the “ Gauls ” there was no physical distinction. It may, however, 
be as well to point out that, although there may have been differences 
in culture, such as tho»e which he describes, between successive groups 
of Celtic invaders of Gaul, it has been demonstrated by M. d’Arboia de 
Jubainville that the terms Celtae and Gnlli y as used by the ancient 
writers, including Polybius, were, generally speaking, synonymous/’ 

1 Rev . d'anthr ii M 1873, pp. 235-50, 422-35, 620-43 ; Rev. arch., 3« ser., t. i„ 
1876, pp. 1-24, 73-98, 153-61 ; Arch ialta fie eelta/ue tt (jtndnise, 2° ed., 1889 ; Les 

Cedes et les Gaulois darts les raflfes da pfi ct da J}omdn\ 1 HV*4, especially pp. 1-63, 
124-5, 132-3, 142. 149-51, 156-7, 177-S ; La relit/ ion des Gtudois, 1897, pp. 8, 
10-13, 313 etc. % *>. 284, supra. 

3 He regards the Helvetii as “Galales” {La rely/ ion de* Gaidais, 1897, p. 13). 

4 See Rev. arch., I 1876, pp. 1-24, 73-98, 153-61. In Rev. d'anthr., ii., 1873, 

p. 426, M. Bertrand admits that Polybius uses the words PaAdrcu and KeXroi 
almost indifferently : hut, he says that only proves “1c caraetcre banal , . . de ee 

term KeXrot.” He remarks {JK, pp. 242-3) that in the ea^t all European nations 

are called “ Franks’’: but, as he admits that “les Oeltes ” and “les Gaulois” 
belonged, anthropologically, to the same race, his illustration loses its point. 

8 Les premiers habitants de VRurnpe, ii., 1894, pp. 394-409; Rev. arch., nouv. 
s4r., t. xxx., 1875, pp. 8-9, 13. 
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One word more, and I bid adieu to the Celtae. It has been asserted 
that “ the word 4 Kelt ’ has long ceased to have any ethnical signifi- 
cance.” 1 If so, the reason is that writers on ethnology have not kept 
their heads clear. Broca, as we have seen, # 3aid it down that “the Celts 
of history ” were the mixed population of Gallia Celtica whom Caesar 
called Geltae; and If for “the Celts of history” we substitute “the 
Celts of history as written by Caesar,” his definition is a truism. But 
one important point Broca overlooked. Just as the French are called 
after one conquering people, the Franks ; just as the English are called 
after one conquering people, the Angles ; so the heterogeneous Celtae 
of Transalpine Gaul were called after one conquering people ; and that 
people were the Celts, or rather a branch of the Celts, in the true sense 
of the word. The Celts, m short, were the conquering race, who intro- 
duced the Celtic language into Gaul, into Asia Minor, and into Britain ; 
the race which included the victors of the Allia, the conquerors of 
Gallia Celtica and the conquerors of Gallia Belgica ; the ^people whom 
Polybius called indifferently Gauls and Celts ; the people who, as 
Pausanias said, were originally called Celts and afterwards called Gauls. 
If certain ancient writers confounded the tall fair Celts who spoke 
Celtic with the tall fair Germans who spoke German, the ancient writers 
who were better informed avoided such a mistake. Tire popular instinct 
in this matter has been right. Let us therefore restore to the word 
“ Celt the ethnical significance which of right belongs to it. 

VI 

THE BELGAE 

9 « 

1. What Caesar, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus tell us about the 
physical characters of the Belgae, I have virtually stated already. They 
were tall, and, according to the two later writers, fair ; and they did 
not differ noticeably from the Celtae. Caesar, as everybody knows, 
tells us that the Belgae, according to liis Reman informants, were, for 
the most part, of German origin, and that the Condrusi, Eburones, 
Caeroesi and Paemani were designated, in his time, as Germans 2 ; and, 
in one passage, 3 he himself describes the Segni and Condrusi as Germans 
by race. The significance of these statements I shall presently discuss. 

2. The great majority of the people who have settled in Belgic Ganl 
since Caesar wrote have belonged to the German or kindred races. 
Franks settled in large numbers ir Flanders and Brabant and also in 
the neighbourhood of Laon 4 ind Soissons : afterwards Saxons and 
Frisians completely Germanised Flanders and Brabant. 4 

3. Of the neolithic skulls which have been found in Belgic territory, 
I have already spoken. 5 

The evidence collected by MM. Broca, Collignon and Topinard is 
available only for the western and southern portions of the Belgic 

1 Keane, Ethnology , p. 397. 2 B. 0\, ii. 4, §§ 1, 10. 3 /£., vi. 32, § 1. 

4 Scottish Review , xxi., 1893, pp. 177-3. ® See pp. 251-2. 
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territory, which comprise the departments of Aisne, Ardennes, Marne, 
Nord, Oise, Pas-de-Calais, Seine-Inferieure, Seine-et- Marne and Somme. 
In every one of these departments the mass of the people are fair or 
relatively fair : in all, except Seine-Inferieure, where the average height 
is medium, they are relatively tall ; while in Aisne, Nord, Pas-de- 
Calais, Seine-Inferieure and Somme, they are mesocephalic, and in the 
remainder sub-bracliycephalic. The department of Marne, combining 
as it does fairness and relatively high stature with a high cephalic index, 
appears to belong, etlmologically, to that Celtican group which com- 
prises Ain, Doubs, Jura, ITaute-Marne and Haute-Sadne ; while Aisne, 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Seine-Inferieure and Somme, evidently have much 
in common with the neighbouring Celtican departments of Seine, Seine- 
et-Oise and Calvados. 

With regard to that part of the Belgic territory which is included 
in modern Belgium, we are dependent upon the researches of M. L. 
Vanderkindere 1 and Dr. Beddoe. 2 The line which marks the separation 
between the Flemish and Walloon languages also marks the separation 
between two physical types, the Flemings, whose territory was con- 
quered, and has often been re-peopled by Germans, being taller and 
fairer thun the Walloons. The Walloons, however, in the strip of 
territory which extends along the valley of the Lys in western Flanders, 
are taller than the Flemings in the basin of the Yser. The inhabitants 
of the Flemish provinces are also more dolichocephalic than those of 
the Walloon, the cephalic index of the former ranging between 76*7 
and 78*31, that of the latter between 78*51 and 81'17. I{ Although 
the Walloons, generally speaking, are dark, the purest, according to M. 
Vanderkindere, — for example, those of Namur, — are fair. Very short, 
stout women, with black or dark brown hair and eyes, are often seen in 
the valley of the Meuse and in Hainault. 4 

4. I have already, in speaking of the Celtae, mentioned the view 
which Broca took of the Belgae. He believed that the great mass of 
the people, in Caesar’s time, were “ Kymric,” — that is to say tali fair 
Gauls of the classical type, — intermixed with or living among a minority 
of the short, dark, brae by cep ha lie type which he called Celtic. But 
when he came to this conclusion, he was apparently not aware that a 
considerable proportion of the modern population of the Belgic country 
are sub-brachycephalic ; and his conclusion was not warranted even by 
the incomplete evidence npon which it was based. For it is certain 
that the comparatively high stature, the comparatively low cephalic 
index, and the fairness of the existing population are largely due to the 
German immigrants who have settled in the country since Caesar’s time : 
but how largely, it is impossible to say. Again, it is possible, as Dr. 

1 Recherche# sur V ethnologic de la Belgique , 1872, pp. 21-2, 59, 68, 65, 68 ; 
N Olivettes recherches sur V ethnologic de la Belgique , 1879, pp. 41, 44-5. 

2 The Races of Britain , pp. 16, 21, 72-3, 94 ; Scottish Review > xxi., 1893, 
pp. 178-9. 

3 According to M. E. Houz/- (Rev. d'anthr 2° ser., t. v., 1882, pp. 527-30), the 
average cephalic index of 166 Flemings was 76*84, of 75 galloons 81*10. 

4 E. Beclus, Nano, geogr. iv. 78. 1 
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Beddoe 1 suggests, that the relatively low cephalic index which char- 
acterises a large section of the population, may be due not only to 
“ Kymric ” and German elements, but also to the presence, in ancient 
times, of the small, dark, dolichocephalic people who are generally 
called Iberian. That Broca’s “Celtic” element existed in considerable 
force among the Belgae, is proved not only by the continued existence, 
in certain parts of the country, of peoples of the “Celtic” or “ Auver- 
gnat ” type, but also by the fact that so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion are now relatively brachyceplialic : at least this argument holds 
good if Broca was right in his belief that the tall fair Gauls, as well as 
the Germans, were dolichocephalic. Again, it is impossible to say how 
far the comparative fairness and tallness of the modern Belgian popula- 
tion may be due to the influence of blond immigrants of the neolithic 
age. Nevertheless I believe that Broca’s view, if it was pushed too far, 
contained a considerable element of trutli, and that in jhe northern, 
western, and relatively dolichocephalic districts, at all events, the tall, 
blond, Gallic element was proportionately stronger, in Caesar’s time, 
among the Belgae than among the Celtae. For it is certain, and indeed 
obvious that the dark brachyceplialic element m proportionately much 
smaller now in Belgic than in Celtic Gaul ; and moreover a large number 
of the taller modern inhabitants, especially among the Walloons and in 
tlie neighbourhood of Reims, present a type which is markedly non- 
Germanic, and which, as I shall show in the proper place, there is strong 
reason to regard as a modified form of the true Gallic type. Before J 
come to this question, it will be well to examine the view which Dr. 
Beddoe has published regarding the composition of the Belgae. 2 

Besides the short, dark, brachyceplialic people, the so-called Iberians, 
and other representatives of prehistoric races, Dr. Beddoe holds, as 1 
understand, that the bulk of the Belgae proper consisted of a large pro- 
portion of tall dark people, and a small proportion of tall fair people, 
who formed the dominant caste. He arrives at this conclusion by the 
following reasoning. The purest representatives of the Belgae are, he 
believes, the Walloons, who, as Dr. Thurnam remarks, :i “pride themselves 
upon being of the most ancient Gaulish lineage.” 4 Doubtless, Dr. Beddoe 
admits, the Walloons are not, strictly speaking, a pure race. There is 
probably a Germanic and an Iberian element in their composition. 
Still, their type is markedly different from that of the true Germans 
and the blond Flemings. They and the inhabitants of Reims and 
Epernay, who closely resemble them, have the “ tall frames, square fore- 
heads and long sharply drawn fen l ures which constitute W. Edwards’s 
Kymric type.” This type prevails throughout the country extending 
north-eastward from the neighbourhood of Reims through the Ardennes 

1 The Haws of Britain, p. 94. 

2 76., pp. 21-2 ; Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain , etc., 
u., 1873, pp. 18-20. 

3 Crania Brdannint, pp. 164-5. 

4 According to M. Vanderkimiere { Hecherchcs , etc., p. 66) the Walloons of 
Naranr and Luxembourg are ethnically identical with the people of north-eastern 
France, and especially o4 Champagne. 
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to Liege and Verviers. But the moment we cross the Walloon frontier, 
we find ourselves among a totally different people, whose features and 
complexions are German. People of the Walloon type are found in 
other districts, where Gauls pr Celtic-speaking peoples have lived. They 
are found everywhere in Brittany, and especially in the district of 
Lyonais, where the British immigrants of the fifth/ century are believed 
to have landed : they abound in Normandy, in northern Italy, and in 
Cornwall ; and the type “ seems to constitute an element of more or less 
importance in the population of most parts of the British isles.” “ This 
hatchet-faced Walloon type,” says Dr. Beddoe, “ is the same which . . . 
Broca . . . connects with tall stature and fair hair.” But the point 
upon which the doctor, speaking from personal observation and with 
the authority of an expert whose reputation among anthropologists is 
European, lays special stress, is that in the country of the Belgae the 
type is not connected with lair, but with dark hair. All the 14 Flemish 
arrondissements of Belgium, lie insists, show more blonds and fewer 
brunets than any of the 12 Walloon ; and Lis conclusion is that “ though 
the chiefs, the true Galatae, were fair, the mass of the old Belgae was 
of old something like what it is now.” 

M. Vanderkindere 1 2 is of a different opinion. He admits that the 
Walloons in general are dark, but he holds that Dr. Beddoe is wrong in 
concluding from this fact that the mass of the Belgae resembled them in 
colouring. The darkness of the Walloons is due, he thinks, to the 
crossing of their ancestors with the prehistoric dark population ; and 
the proof is that the purest Walloons, for example those of Namur, are 
fair. 

It is impossible to decide the question. Dr. Beddoe himself infers 
from the skull-form of the Walloons that their ancestors were largely 
crossed by the (lark “ Iberians.” M. Vanderkindere thinks that their 
comparatively high cephalic index is due to admixture with the dark 
brachycephalic people,- and Dr. Beddoe himself 3 ascribes it to partial 
descent from the Sclaigneaux people of the neolithic age. Possibly both 
may he right. It is impossible to say whether the coalescence of races 
had already proceeded so far before Caesar’s time that even then, as Dr. 
Beddoe thinks, the mass of the Belgae were dark, or whether it was 
mainly deferred till a later time. Anthropologists generally appear to 
assume that no tall dark European race has ever existed : hut the tallest 
men in Dalmatia are the darkest ; 4 and the tallest representatives of 
the tallest population in Great Britain and probably in Europe, — the 
men of Upper Galloway, whose average height is nearly 5 feet I0i 
inches, or l m ' 79, are also the darkest ; 5 though the fact that their dark 
brown hair often show's a substratum of red, and is generally accompanied 
by gray eyes, seems to show that they had fair as well as dark ancestors. 
But, considering the implied statements of the ancient writers regarding 

1 Hecherchcs s\ir V ethnologic dc la Belgique , p. 65/ 

2 So also M. Houze. See Jicv. tVanthr ., 2 e ser., t. v., 1882, p. 530. 

8 The Races of Britain , p. 42. 4 Scottish Review, xx., 1892, p. 378. 

6 Beddoe, The Races of Britain , p. ( 249. 
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the prevalent fairness of the Belgae, I find it difficult to believe that 
this attribute was virtually confined to a few chiefs. 


VII 

WHO WERE THE TRUE HAULS OR “KYMRI”? 

I have now to grapple with one of the most difficult problems of 
Gallic ethnology, — who were the tall fair conquerors of Gaul, the 
Gauls properly so called, or, as MM. Broca and Edwards called them, 
the Kymri ? Are we to identify them, as Dr. Thurnam, Canon Isaac 
Taylor and others maintain, with the race whose remains have been 
found in our own round barrows, or, as Houze 1 and Dr. Lagneau 
believe, with the ancient Germans, or did they constitute a distinct 
groujJ ? 

It ought not now to be necessary to warn the reader that, when I 
speak of “the tall fair conquerors of Gaul, the Gauls properly so 
called,” I do not mean to imply that any group of Gauls, even the 
Gauls who captured Home, all belonged to one type. On the contrary, 
if anytlnng in ethnology is certain, we may be sure that even they 
were more or less mixed. So, Dr. Beddoe warns us not to believe that 
there was ever a period when, for example, all the Caledonians were 
red-haired.- I only mean to imply that, among the conquerors of 
Gaul, tallness and fairness were the prevailing characteristics. 

The ancient writers, who are unanimous in describing tjie physical 
type of the Gauls, tell us nothing about tlie shape of then* skulls. 
Broca, as 1 have already observed, believes that it was dolichocephalic, 
although lie admits that the authentic Gallic skulls which we possess 
are too few to generalise from. These are the 38 skulls found in the 
department of the Marne, to which I have already alluded, 3 and of 
which the mean index is about 77*75. The same conclusion might 
perhaps be drawn from an observation of the prevalent form of skull in 
those countries in which Celtic languages are still spoken ; although, as 
the Celtic-speaking peoples are of mixed races, great caution would of 
course be required in observing their characters. Of 42 ancient Irish 
skulls in Barnard Davis’s collection only two were brachyceplialic. . 
From a number of measurements of the heads of living Highlanders 
Dr. Beddoe 4 estimates their average cephalic index to be 76*27, which, 
he says, would be about 74 on the bare skull. Daniel Wilson 6 arrived 
b} r an ingenious process of reasoning, at the conclusion that the typical 
Celtic skull was dolichocephalic. He drew up the following tables : — 

' 1 Rev. ( fanthr ., 2 e ser., t. v., 1SS2, p. 527. 

lJ The Races of Britain, p. 245. See p. 289, supra. 

4 The Races of Britain, p. 244. 
r> Antfu% 'oloyical Jtecieu\ iii., 1855, pp. 52-84. 

X 
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BRETON HEAD FORM. 
Pre-Celtic, Turanian or Finnic. 

element .... Brachy? 1 
Germanic elements . . Dolicho 

Native Celtic element . . ? 

Modern head : — Dolicho 


NORMANDY HEAD FORM. 


Pre-Celtic elements 
Germanic . 
Scandinavian : Norse. . 

Finnic 

Native Gaulish . 


. Braeliy 1 
. Dolicho 
. Dolicho 
. Brachy 


Modern’head : — Brachy. :t 


ENGLISH HEAD FORM. 


SCOTTISH HEAD FORM. 


Pre-Celtic element : Megalithie 


race .... Kumbe 4 
Pre-Celtic (?) element: Barrow 

race .... Brachy 
Germanic elements . . Dolielio 

Scandinavian elements . Dolicho 
Native British elements . i 


Modern head : — Dolicho. 


Pre-Celtic element : Megalithie 

taco .... Kumbe 4 


Pre-Celtic ( l ) element: Barrow 
race .... Brachy 
German ie element . . Dolicho 

Scandinavian element . . Dolicho 

Celtic element . . . ? 

Modern head -form : — Dolicho. 


He also lays stress upon a fact which Dr. Bed doe 5 has noticed, namely 
that the absolute length of the Highlanders head is very great. I 
believe that Wilson was right in liis conclusion : but it is impossible to 
Bay how far the dolichocephalic character of the British u Celti" ’’ skull 
is due to fusion between the Celtic invaders and the extremely dolicho- 
cephalic aborigines. 

A number of skulls, the mean cephalic index of which is 73,° have 
been discovered near Hallstadt, in the Austrian Alps, about '17 miles 
south-east of Salzburg. From the character of the antiquities found 
with them, these skulls are generally believed to have been Celtic : a 
bronze fibula, for instance, found at the well-known settlement of La 
Tone in Switzerland, closely resembles one of the Hallstadt type found 
at Hradiscji, in, Moravia. 

The skeletons which have been found in the British round harrows 
have been so often described that their characteristics are probably 
familiar to all who take even the most superficial interest in ethnology. 
Broadly speaking, they belonged, we are told, to one anil the same 
race. Their average stature was high, that of the men being 5 feet 8 r 
inches, or l m 737. 7 They are usually described as brachy cephalic : 
but strictly speaking the prevailing type was mesocephalic, although 
among the skulls which have been discovered there are specimens of 
every class. Of the 25 skulls found in round barrows in all parts of 
Great Britain which are described in Crania • Vrihninica, 16 show a 
cephalic index above 8o, 5 show indices varying between 79 and 77, 
and 4 between 76 and 74. The indices of 41 skulls discovered in 

1 The pre-Celtic elements were probably both “brachy” anil “dolicho.’' Bee 
Section TI. of this essay. 

2 This is not accurate. The indices of all the Breton departments are sub* 
brachycephahe : — Ille-et- Vilaine, 84*02 ; Loire-Iuferieuru, 83*77 ; Morbihan, 82*62 ; 
Fiuistere, 82*33 ; Cotes-du-Nord, 83*72. 

3 Inaccurate again. For ‘‘ brachy ” read “mesocephalic” and “ sub-brachy - 

cephalic” : — Calvados, 81*62 ; Manelie, 83*10 ; Orne, 83*33 ; Eure, 81*34 ; Seine- 
Inferieure, 81*10. 4 lx. boat-shaped. 

5 Scottish Jtiexiew , xxn., 1893, p. 88. w lb., xxi., 1893, p. 171. 

7 Memoir s read before the Anthropological Society of London, iii., 1870, pp. 72-8. 
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Derbyshire and Staffordshire, which are described in Table II. of the 
same book, range between 74 and 89, while the mean is 80*7. 1 There 
is a close resemblance between the Round Barrow skulls generally and 
those of the Maories : and they also resemble the mesocephalic and 
brachycephalic skulls found in a neolithic tumulus at Borreby, in the 
Danish island of Fakuer. 2 * Some of them are characterised by short 
square chins and well-developed supraciliary ridges, which, as Canon 
Taylor remarks, 3 M must have given a fierce and beetling aspect to the 
face.” 

It has been argued that the Round Barrow race must have been 
identical with the Gauls, because (1) Britain was peopled by Celtic- 
speaking immigrants from Belgic Gaul, and if the Round Barrow 
skeletons do not belong to representatives of this race, it is impossible to 
point to any tombs of theirs in the British Isles ; (2) Dr. Thurnam’s 
investigations are believed to have shown that “ Gaulish ^Jculls ” were 
round, and had beetling brows ; 4 * * (3) the Round Barrow people generally 
burned their dead, and Caesar says that the Gauls did the same ; r> (4) 
according to Professor Boyd Dawkins, the Round Barrow race must 
have been Belgic immigrants, and not Finns or Slaves, because the 
latter would not have subsequently retreated eastward “ against the 
current of the Celtic, Belgian and German invasions ” ; 0 (5) skulls 
similar to those of the round barrows, with cephalic indices of 81 T and 
81-6, have been found along with neolithic implements in a cave at 
Sclaigneaux, fourteen miles from Namur ; 7 (6) the skulls of the well- 
known Sion type, found near the town of that name in the Valais, 
which are believed to have belonged to the Helvetii, resemble those of 
the round barrows; 8 and (7) Professor Rhys thinks that the Round 
Barrow race belonged to the (as 1 turned) later group which hp calls the 
“P” Celts, who, being comparatively broad-headed, were less pur:' than 
the earlier “ Q ” group. 9 

On the other hand, Dr. Beddoe points out that the Round Barrow 
race had doubtless themselves mixed to some extent with their dolicho- 
cephalic predecessors, and therefore that the average index of pure 
skulls of this type would probably have been not less than 81. The 
Belgae, he thinks, were more dolichocephalic than this, and their 
features more aquiline than those of the Round Barrow men. He 
remarks, moreover, that it has been proved that a large section of 
the population of a country may be, during long periods, “almost 
entirely unrepresented in the ordinary burial grounds.” 10 I may re- 
mark also that the features of the Round Barrow race were totally 
unlike those of the Belgae depicted on the monument of Jovinus at 

1 Memoirs, etc., p. 48. 

2 Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, pp. 82, 104-5. 3 lb., p. 73. 

4 Fortnightly Review , xvi., 1874, p. 328. 

5 Memoirs read before the A nth r. Soc. of London, iii., 1870, p. 76. 

' f> Fortnightly Review, xvi., 1874, p. 336. 

7 Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, p. 81. 

8 Scottish Review, xxi., 1893, p. 162. y lb., xv., 1890, p. 251. 

lc The Races of Britain, p. 13. 
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Reims, 1 between which and the Walloon type there is a striking 
resemblance. (2) I cannot lind any evidence that the skulls which 
Thurnam discovered in “ Gaulish tombs ” (so-called) were those of 
genuine Gauls ; and the sarnie remark applies to the skulls of Sclaigneaux. 
Indeed, the fact that the latter were accompanied by stone implements 
only is strong evidence that they did not belong to Gauls. Moreover, 
the authentic Gallic skulls which have been found, interred with war- 
chariots and long iron swords, are, as I have already shown, sub- 
dolichocephalic. (3) If the Gauls as well as the Round Barrow people 
burned their dead, that is no evidence that the two races were identical ; 
and, as Professor Rolleston has observed, “we know on irrefragable 
evidence (. Archaeoloyia , xliii. -134) that . . . inhumation and cremation 
have been practised contemporaneously, and by the same people, on the 
same area.’ 52 (4) Even if the Round Barrow race were not Finns or 
Slaves, the fact is no proof that they were Belgae ; and if men of Gallic 
race were found both in Gaul and m Avia Minor, it is difficult to see 
why Slaves should not have been found both in Britain and in Russia. 
It is amusing to lind that Canon Taylor, who, like Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, identifies the Round Barrow race with the Belgae, identities 
them also with the Slaves. 3 ^6; There is no proof that the Sion type 
of skull was that of the Helvetii : and, if it really was common among 
them, we may reasonably infer from the fact that the only authentic 
skulls of genuine Gauls which have been discovered are sul>dolicho- 
cephalic, 4 either that the Helvetii had amalgamated with people of the 
Sion type before they entered Switzerland, or that they found them 
there on their arrival. (7) Professor Rhys’s opinion is simply a guess : 
and, as I have already pointed out, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, a Celtic 
scholar oCe<jual authority, denies that the Gauls of Caesar’s time were 
divided into a “ P ” group and a “ Q ” group at all. 

Mr. Pike '• holds that the Round Barrow skulls on which Thurnam 
based his tlieorj* were tor) few to generalise from ; and, when one 
remembers that their indices ranged between 74 and 89, one is disposed 
to endorse his objection. Again it should be noted that in certain 
round barrows the only implements discovered were of stone ; 7 that 
iron implements have not been found in any of them : and that it is 
extremely improbable that any Belgae invaded Britain until after they 
had emerged from the neolithic age. Finally, it seems to me doubtful 
whether the average height, 5 feet 8~ inches, of the Round Barrow 
people was enough to justify us in identifying them with the Belgae 
and the Gauls, of whom Caesar said that “ m comparison with their 

1 Rev. arch ., nouv. »«r., t. ii., 1860. Pl. vi. 

- Journ. Anthr. Inst ., v., 1876, pp. 12S-9. 

s The, Origin of the Aryans , p. 90. 4 See p. 289. 

1 The ‘ Sion ” skulls were found in lake-dwellings (Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, 
pp. 5S-9, 86) ; and, as I have pointed out (p. 296), Mr. JVtuuro has proved that the 
lake-dwellers, who had been in Switzerland for thousands o£ years before the 
Helvetian invasion, were conquered by a Celtic race, armed with iron weapons. 
This race was doubtless the Helvetii. 

Anthropological Review , v., 1867, pp. cxxvii.-viii. 

7 Memoirs read before the Anihr. Soc. of London, i., ^865, p. 120. 
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own great height, our shortness of stature appears to them contemptible.” 
It is true that there is no evidence to show what was the average height 
of Caesar’s troops : but a law of Valentinian 1 fixed the height of recruits 
for the Homan army at quinque pedihvs ef septcm unciis usual Urns, or 
about 5 feet 5 inches (l n1, G6. r >). I am inclined to think that the Gauls 
were as tall as the modern men of Upper Galloway, who average nearly 
5 feet 11 inches. 

To sum up, there is no evidence and it is most improbable that the 
Round Barrow “race” were the Belgic immigrants of whom Caesar 
speaks. They were probably a blond people ; 2 and they, as well as 
some of the Sclaigneaux cave-dwellers, may possibly have been remotely 
connected with the stock from which the Belgae, properly eo called, 
sprang : but there is no warrant for saying more. 3 And even if 
Thurnam’s theory could be proved, we should not know what the pure 
Gallic type was ; for the Round Barrow type va» obviously mixed, 
and it is tolerably certain that the Belgic immigrants were mixed also. 4 

Some 40 years ago a Belgian general, M. J. B. Renard, published a 
treatise r> to prove that the Gauls and the Germans were, anthropologi- 
cally, the same people. Many of lus arguments are now completely 
out of date ; and M. Vanderkindere t} speaks of his theory as one which 
it is no longer worth while to refute : but there are still eminent 
authorities who hold it, at all events in a modified form. Broca 7 held 
that the Gallic conquerors and the Germans were closely akin, if not 
identical: Dr. Lagneau * groups them along with the Germans, the 
Franks, the Normans, the Goths and the Burgundian*, under the 
common designation of “ la race germanique septeiitrionale ” ; and 
Huxley 0 affirms that the typical Gauls were “ the close allies, by blood, 
customs and language, of the am lent Germans.” * • 

The testimony of the ancient writers has been quoted so often that 
it is unnecessary to repeat it. With absolute unanimity they describe 
the Germans in terms which are virtually identical with those which 

1 Codex Theodosius, ed. G. llaeuel, 1842, p. 650 (Lib. vii., tit. xiii., 3). 

2 Bed doe, The Races of Britain, p. 80. 

3 Dr. Beddoe ( Jb ., pp. 16-17), adverting to the resemblance between some of the 
Round Barrow skulls and those of the Borreby type, say*, “ Looking at these facts 
in the light of the statements of the classical authors respecting the Cirabri, their 
original location in or about, Jutland, and their south - westerly movement into 
Belgic Gaul, one is disposed to think the Borreby skulls may have belonged to a 
race, if not identical, yet nearly allied to the C'inibri, which may have been partly 
subdued, partly expelled by a long-headed race ol’ conquerors, Danish or Anglian, 
and which may have found its way across the Rhineland and Northern Gaul, 
acquiring the bronze civilisation on the way, into the British Islands. ” It should 
be noted, however, that the movement of the Cimbri into Belgic Gaul was not 
south-westerly. 

4 M.‘ Zaborowski {Did. des sciences an (hr., p. 246) actually identifies the Round 
Barrow people with the short, dark, brachycephalic race of France ! 

3 De Videntitt de race des GauJois et des Germains , 1856. 

6 Recherche s %>tr V ethnologic de la Belgique , p. 11. 

7 Bull, de la Soc. dlanthr. de Pans, iv., 1893, p. 51. 

8 Did. cncydopkliquc des sciences medicates, xiii,, 1863, p. 767. 

9 Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 180. See also F. Delisle’s article in Diet, 
des sciences anthr p. 503. 
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they use in describing the Gauls. The Germans, like the Gauls, were 
tall and fair : that is the sum and substance of their evidence. 1 
Attempts have been made to show that they draw distinctions in detail 
between the two peoples, btit without much success. Thus Suetonius 2 
tells us that Caligula tried to palm off Gauls for Germans by picking 
out the tallest and dyeing their hair red, the inference being that the 
Gauls generally were shorter and darker than the Germans : 3 but this 
does not prove that the pure Germans were redder than the pure Gauls ; 
for in Caligula’s time the Gauls were very much mixed. Again, 
Tacitus, after saying that the Caledonians had the huge stature and the 
red hair of Germans, goes on to say that the people of southern Britain 
were more like the Gauls. 4 Assuming the accuracy of Tacitus’s state- 
ment, it should seem that the Gauls, or rather the inhabitants of Gaul 
generally in his time, were less fair than the Germans whom the 
Romans knew : but this does not prove that the purest Gauls were less 
fair. Strabo 6 also says that the Germans, though like the Gauls, were 
taller and fairer : but the only inference which can fairly be made from 
his statement, as from those of Tacitus and Suetonius, is that, in the 
first century of our era, tall stature and fair hair were less common 
among the Gauls than among the Germans. When the ancients speak 
of the pure Gauls, they are unanimous in describing them as tall fair 
men. Still, this does not prove that the Gauls and the Germans were 
anthropologically identical. They may have been different in other 
respects, just as the short, dark, hrachy cephalic people of central France 
are different from the short, dark, dolichocephalic people of Sardinia 
and Corsica. 

So much for the testimony of the ancients. We may also learn 
something* from, antiquarian research. Although in southern Germany, 
as in Oaul, the older population was hrachvcephalic, it is certain that 
the Germans whose physical features the Romans described were a 
dolichocephalic race. This statement is true of all the races who are 
generally known as Germanic. The average index of bl Merovingian 
Frankish skulls measured by Broca was 7C36. Numerous skulls, 
which are known as the Row Grave (Reihen Oraber) skulls, have been 
found in south-western Germany, and are “assigned to Frankish and 
Alemannic warriors of the fourth and following centuries.” Their 
average index is 71*3 ; and skulls of the same type have been found 
over the whole area which was conquered by the Goths, the Franks, 
the Burgundians and the Saxons. 6 Modern Germans with skullB of this 
type are nearly always fair ; and, as Dr. Beddoe observes, this fact is a 
further proof that the Row Grave fcypa of skull was that of the Germans 
of classical times. Again, Dr. Beddoe tells us that 70 Anglo-Saxon 

1 See Crania Britan aica, p. 181, and Prichard, Physical History of Mankind , 
iii. 391 -2. The latter give all the references. 2 Caligula , 47. 

3 Huxley observes {('ritiyives and Addresses, j». 171) that th* Germans were in 
the habit of artificially reddening their hair. But so were the Gauls. (Bee Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 28, § 1.) 4 Agricola , 11. 8 Oeogr. % vii, 1, §2. 

6 De Quutrefages, Hist. gin. dent races h urnaines, jl889, j»p. 492-4 ; Taylor, 
The Origin of the Aryans , pp. 102-3. 
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skulls discovered in Britain show a mean index of 74*59 ; and these 
skulls resemble the well-known Hohberg type, which has been proved 
to be that of the Burgundians. 1 2 

It may be taken as proved, then, tha t the typical Gaul and the 
typical German were alike tall and fair ; and it is highly probable 
that the Gaul, like Hue German, was dolichocephalic. But was their 
fairness of the same kind ? For instance, were the Gauls like the fair 
red-bearded Highlanders of Perthshire, and the Germans like the yellow- 
haired and yellow -bearded Scandinavians l Were there any other 
features which differentiated them 1 ? Judging by the testimony of the 
ancient writers, who did not draw nice distinctions, we should say that 
there was practically no difference between the two peoples. Let us, 
then, turn to the other sources of information. 

It is important to decide what people introduced the Celtic language 
into Gaul ; for if it can be proved that the Gallic conquerors imposed 
that language upon the races which they found in possession of the 
country, it can hardly be doubted that they had branched off from the 
Germans at such a remote date that, however outwardly alike, they had 
become virtually distinct from them : but if on the other hand, as some 
maintain, the language which they brought with them was German, the 
opposite theory is certainly true. The prevailing view, which indeed is 
taken for granted by some writers, is that the Gauls did impose their 
language upon the peoples whom they conquered : but M. A. Ilove- 
lacque, who assumes the ethnic identity of the Gauls and the Germans, 
has tried to prove that the language of the Gallic conquerors was 
German.- His argument is substantially this : — wherever the Gauls 
pushed their conquests, they found a Celtic population, — using the 
word “Celtic” in the sense of the dark brachy cephalic people, — in 
possession : but the Gauls did not penetrate into every country which 
was occupied by “ Celts.” It is clear that the Gauls did not impose 
tlieir language upon peoples among whom they never settled ; while on 
the other hand it is easy to understand that in the countries in which 
they did settle they adopted the language of the inhabitants. “ En 
Somme,” triumphantly concludes M. Hovelacque, “1° tous les blonds de 
haute taille . . . parlaient jadis des idiomes teutoniques ; 2° la partie 
de cette race (Galates) qui pi'netra sur le territoire occupe par des Celtes 
perdit la propre langue et parla celtique.” 

I must say that this argument is one of the most amazing instances 
of sheer confusion of thought that I have ever come across. Of two 
things one. By “les Celtes” M. Hovelacque either means Celts in the 
sense in which French ethnologists use the word, that is to say, the 
dark brachyceplialie “ Auvergnai,” race, or be means Celtic- speaking 
peoples. As far as I can see, he means the former. If so, there is no 
evidence that the Gauls, wherever they pushed their conquests, found a 
“Celtic” people in possession ; and there is evidence that in some 

1 Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, p. 103 ; Scottish, Review, xxj., 1893, pp. 
167-8 ; V Anthropologic, v., 1894, p. 518. 

2 Rev. dc Unguistiqiu, xvib., 1S85, pp. 194-5. 
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countries they did not. It is certain that the people whom the Belgic 
immigrants found in possession when they settled in the British Isles 
were ethnologieally distinct from the dark braehyeephalic race whom the 
Gallic conquerors found in 'Gaul ; nor is there any evidence that the 
Gallic conquerors of Galatia found in possession a people of this race. 
If, on the other hand, M. Hovelacque means by*- u les Celtes” Celtic- 
speaking peoples, he begs the whole question ! 

That the Gauls imposed the Celtic language upon the peoples whom 
they found in possession of Gaul, can be proved to demonstration. 
Assuming, what is not proved, that the Gallic conquerors were greatly 
inferior in numbers to the people whom they conquered, there is 
abundant evidence that a conquering minority may and frequently has 
imposed its language upon a subject population. As Canon Taylor 
remarks , 1 “The negroes in Haiti and the Mauritius speak French; in 
Cuba, Spanish ; in Jamaica, English ; in Brazil, Portuguese. In 
Mexico the pure-blooded A/tecs, who form the larger part of the 
population, speak Spanish ” It is quite true that there are plenty of 
instances on the other side ; the Normans who conquered England, the 
Goths and the Burgundians learned the languages of their subjects. 
But in these cases the conquerors, besides being numerically inferior, 
were also either less civilised or not more civilised than the peoples 
whom they conquered. The inhabitants of Gaul were far sujjprior in 
numbers to the Roman conquerors who settled among them : but their 
language is a Romance language. But what I have said only shows 
that the Gauls might have imposed their language upon their subjects. 
There is abundant evidence that they did. Putting aside certain 
geographical names, such as Sequa na, which may be Ligurian, the vast 
majority of, the .names of places and people in Gaul are Celtic. Is it 
crediblei that the chiefs of the conquering race should have been called 
by names which were not their own but those of their subjects'? Is it 
credible that the great towns, which they built, should have been called 
by Celtic names, if Celtic was not the language which they brought with 
them? Wherever history tells us that the Gauls or the Celts (I use the 
word not in M. Hovelacque’s sense but in the sense of Polybius) conquered 
or settled, there we find traces of the Celtic tongue. The Gauls who 
invaded Lombardy had perhax>s not come from Gaul at all, but from the 
basin of the Danube : yet their names were Celtic. The Gauls con- 
quered Gaul, and people and places bore Celtic names : they made con- 
quests in Germany and Switzerland, and there we find abundant 
linguistic traces of their occupation. The Celts settled in certain parts 
of Spain ; and names like Segobriga ajid Nemetobriga bear witness to 
their presence . 2 They settled in Ana Minor ; and they spoke Celtic 
and their chiefs bore Celtic names. Belgic Gauls settled in Britain ; 
and Celtic is still spoken in the British Isles. Yet, if Broca is to be 
believed, there never were any Celts, in the sense in which he uses the 

1 The Origin of the Aryan % p. ‘208. 

2 See M. d’Arbois <le Jubainville’s Lea premiers habitants de V Europe, ii. 260. 

65-6. * 
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word, in Britain ; there is not a single brachycephalic district in the 
country . 1 As M. Zaborowski remarks , 2 Celtic names exist in places where 
“ notre type celtique, celui des anthropologistes, n’a jamais existe ” ; the 
Baltic was known as Morimarusa. • 

I regard it, then, as certain that when the Gallic conquerors entered 
Gaul, they brought ttoe Celtic language with them ; and, inasmuch as 
Celtic is more closely akin to Latin than to German, it is clear that the 
tail fair Gauls, if they had been originally one with the tall fair 
Germans, had long since branched off from them ; and it is therefore 
probable that the physical types of the two peoples had become to some 
degree differentiated. N. Freret 3 remarks that Celts and Germans 
must have become greatly intermixed during the long sojourn of the 
former in Germany ; and the same thought had often presented itself 
to my own mind before I read Freret’s book. But is it absolutely 
certain that when the Celts began to migrate from Germany into Gaul, 
the tall fair Germans had long established themselves in Germany ? Is 
it certain that the pressure of their invasion was not the motive of the 
Celtic emigration ? 4 

Neither Caesar nor Tacitus appears to have believed that the Belgae 
generally were of German origin. Caesar merely records the statement 
which the Reman envoys made to that effect, without endorsing it ; 5 * 
and th^ fact that he himself, rightly or wrongly, specifies four Belgie 
peoples, — the Eburones, the Segni, the Oondrusi and the Paemani, — 
as German , 0 would seem to imply that he had reason to believe that 
the rest of the Belgae were not . 7 Tacitus, who, as Dr. Beddoe observes, s 
“ evidently aimed at accuracy in the matter, allows only the Triboci, 
the Nemetes and the Yangiones ... to be ‘baud dubie Germanos 5 ” 
and none of the three were Belgae at all. The Treveri^and^the Nervii, 
according to Tacitus , 10 wished to be thought Germans : but, if Tacitus 
was rightly informed, this very fact would appear to show that they 
were not what they professed to be. Strabo says that the Nervii were 
Germans : 11 but his unsupported statement does not count for much ; 

1 Rev. (Vanthr ii., 1873, p. 625. It is perhaps just possible that some of the 

Round Barrow people may have belonged to the dark brachycephalic race of Gaul : 
but if so, they were, certainly not numerous. Moreover, in Spain, as in Britain, not 
a single district is brachycephalic. 2 Diet, des sciences ant hr., pp. 246*7. 

3 ( Euvres completes, v., 1896, pp. 7-8. 

4 M, d’A. de Jubainville gives linguistic reasons for believing that the Germans 

had lived for some centuries in subjection to the Celts, and hemmed in between 
them, the Slaves and the North Sea. He points to the word Teutonic — “mot 

germanique conserve intact par les Oelte>, qui u’en out eeltise que la destinence,” — 

and to various military and other \\ords “qui sent communs aux Celtes et aux 
Germains,” and which, he affirms, wer^ borrowed by the latter from the former 
(Les premiers habitants de V Europe, ii., 1894, pp. 3*25-73). Is the evidence’sutficient 
to sustain the theory? M. d’Arbcis argues further that “une opposition religieuse 
chez les Germains empeche leur absorption par les Celtes” (lb., pp. 373-83); 
whereas Professor Rhys (Celtic Heathendom , p. 41) is impressed by “the striking 
similarity between the ancient theologies of Celts and Teutons.” 

B B. G., ii. 4, §§ 1-2. 6 lb., ii. 4, § 10 ; vi. 32, § 1. 

7 See pp. 323-5, infra. 8 The Races of Britain, pp. 20-21. 

fi C hrmatvia, 28. 4 10 lb. 11 Qeogr., iv. 3, § 4. 
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and the names of Nervian and Treveran individuals, as well as the 
geographical names of both peoples, 1 were Celtic. So .also were the 
names of the two kings of the Eburones, — Ambiorix and Catuvolcus. 
Hirtins, while noting the resemblance of the Treveri to the Germans in 
manners and customs, says that it was due simply to geographical pro- 
pinquity ; 2 * and M. Yanderkindere points out v that Caesar draws a 
distinction between the Menapii and the Germans. 4 The truth is that, 
unless we know what the Reman envoys meant by the word Gennani, 
their statement that the Belgae “ were descended from the Germans ” 
proves nothing. The word Germanns , which the Romans borrowed 
from the Gauls, may or may not have been a Celtic word : but there is 
no proof that the Gauls meant by Gennani , as is too hastily assumed, a 
Teutonic people who spoke a Teutonic language; and it has been 
argued, from the evidence of nomenclature, that even among the 
followers of Ariovistus, whom Caesar called Gennani, there was a con- 
siderable proportion of Celtic blood. 5 6 Mv own conviction is that when 
the Reman envoys told Caesar that the Belgae were “ descended from 
the Germans” they spoke the truth ; but that they only meant that 
the Belgae were the descendants of a race who had once dwelt on the 
east of the Rhine. And it is needless to say that on the east of the 
Rhine the Celts had, for centuries, been predominant. 

Assuming that, notwithstanding their general similarity, there was 
a physical distinction of some sort between the pure Gauls who con- 
quered Gaul and the pure Germane, it may be that an observation of 
the Celtic-speaking peoples of the British Isles will help us to form an 
approximately just idea of the Gallic type. This inquiry will of course 
demand great care, for the pure>t specimens of the Scottish Highlanders 
and the Irish Celts are greatly mixed : but I do not think that the 
difficulties ‘are insuperable. The Gaels in Ireland and Scotland, saj'B 
Dr. Beddoe/* are probably “ Iberians , 5 ” crossed with a “ long-faced, harsh- 
featured, red-haired race, who contributed the language and much of 
the character.” The “dolichocephalous Celt ” of the Scottish Highlands, 
says the same writer, comprehends both Galatic and Iberian elements, 
if not others. Some of the leading points of this type, he goes on to 
say, are prevalent wherever Gaelic is known to hare been spoken. Now, 
what are the physical charade ridics of the “ dolichocephalous Celt”? 
Taking colour first, Dr. Beddoe found that of 48 individuals f> had red 
hair, 4 fair, 3 lightish brown, 1 3 brown, 17 dark brown, 3 brown-black 
and 3 coal-black, but that the eyes were generally light. And, he adds, 
the figures for the Highlands generally are much the same. 7 According 
to Hector Maclean, “the dolichocephalous Celt,” — the truly Celtic type, 

1 See p. 312, supra. * 54 IS. U., viii. 25, § 2. 

3 Ilerherrhes & nr VelhmtUnjie de In Jidylquc, p. 16, n. 3. Dr. Beddoe ( The 

Races of Britain, ]>. 21) argue* that, as the modern population of the country 
which was once occupied by the Nervii are generally Walloon in language and in 

physical type, although the country was invaded by Franks, the JCsrvii were not of 
German origin. 

* B. G.. iv. 4. f> Joum. of the Anthr. JnH., vii., 3878, pp. 227, 229. 

6 The Races oj Britain, pp. 276-71. 7 74, pp. 244-5. 
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as he regards it, “to which belonged the Galli of the old Homan writers 
and the Celtae of Caesar,” — “ is often tall ; he is of various complexion 
. . . ranging from a ruddy white to a swarthy hue. . . . The face is 
frequently long . . . the lips are usually •full . . . cheek bones large 
and prominent ; eyes most frequently gray or blueish gray . . . hair 
reddish yellow, yellowish red, but more frequently of various shades of 
brown, of which yellow (‘ I,’ notes Dr. Beddoe, 4 should read here red 
or reddish yellow : ) is the ground colour.” 

Dr. Beddoe remarks further that the Strathclyde Brytlions and 
many Cornishmen have a considerable resemblance to the Walloons ; 
that the attendants of Jovinus 1 were not unlike modern Gaels ; and 
that the people of the Aran Isles in Galway Bay have U mucli the same 
long-headed long-featured type which is common in the Belgic districts 
of north-eastern France.” - 

Now, making every allowance for the admixture of other blood 
which must have considerably modified the type of the original Celtic 
or Gallic invaders of these islands, we are struck by the fact that among 
all our Celtic-speaking fellow-subjects there are to be found numerous 
specimens of a type which also exists in those parts of Brittany which 
were colonised by British invaders and in those parts of Gaul in which 
the Gallic invaders appear to have settled most thickly, as well as in 
northern Italy, where the Celtic invaders were once dominant ; and 
also by the fact that this type, ccui a many the most blond representatives 
of it, is strikingly different, to the casual as well as to th> scientific observer, 
from that of the purest repns* nt at ires of the ancient Germans? The well- 
known picture by Sir David Wilkie, — Reading of the Waterloo Gazette, 
— illustrates, as Daniel Wilson remarked, the difference between the 
two types. Put a Perthshire Highlander side by si^p with a Sussex 
farmer. Both will be fair : but the red hair and beaul of the .Scot will 
be in marked contrast with the fair hair of the Englishman ; and their 
features will differ still more markedly. I remember seeing Uvo game- 
keepers in a railway carriage running from Inverness to Lairg. They 
were tall, athletic, fair men, evidently belonging to the Scandinavian 
type, which, as Dr. Beddoe says, is so common in the extreme north 
of Scotland : but both in colouring and in general aspect they were 
utterly different from the tall fair Highlanders whom I had seen in 
Perthshire. There was not a trace of red in their hair, their long beards 
being absolutely yellow. The prevalence of red among the Celtic- 
speaking peoples is, it seems to me, a most striking characteristic. 4 Not 
only do we find 1 1 men in every 1 00, whose hair is absolutely red, but 
underlying the blacks and the £ark browns the same tint is to be dis- 

• 

1 See p. 307, supra. 2 The Races of Britain , pp. 21, 25, 28, 245. 

y Tt cannot, argues W. Edwards (Les ca rad* res physiol ogigues nes races h uniat nes* 
pp. 66-7), have been either Burgundian or Norman, because it is found in places 
where neither Jlurgundians nor Normans have ever existed. 

4 So Dr. Beddoe, 1 find, regards the high proportion of red hair in the Bur- 
gundian cantons of Switzerland as “a legacy of the Helvetii rather than of the 
Burgundians” (The Races of Britain . p. 78). He also remarks that the people of 
central Wales resembuAhe Scottish Highlanders in the frequency of red hair. 
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cerned. In France again the proportion of red-haired individuals is 
greatest (5*32 per 100) not in Normandy or the north-eastern depart- 
ments, where the proportion of Germanic immigrants was greatest, but 
in Finistere, 1 where many 'of the “ Kymric ” invaders from Britain 
landed. It is true that M. Topinard regards red hair as a mere variety 
of blond, without racial significance : but if so, it U difficult to under- 
stand why it is so frequent, — judging from my own observations, — 
among Jews, and comparatively so rare among the modern Germans 2 
and the English. My investigations lead me to believe that red-haired 
people, living in England, would, in nearly all cases, prove to be of 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh or Jewish origin. 3 I know well that it is im- 
possible to break up the Highland type and the Anglo-Saxon into their 
component parts, and then to isolate the Celtic element in the one and 
the German in the other, and compare or contrast them : but, con- 
sidering that, wherever the Celtic language is spoken, alike in countries 
where the Celts mingled with “ Ligurians" and in countries where they 
mingled with “ Iberians,” we find the same ‘‘Kymric” type, I think 
that what I have said is enough to establish at least a probability that 
the Celtic element and the German, notwithstanding their general re- 
semblance, differed one from the other. The “ Kymric ” type of face 
may be due to crossing between Gaul and Iberian: but at all events 
the striking difference in colouring between the red Highlarylers of 
Perthshire and the blond North German or Scandinavian is not to be 
explained by anv intermixture in the blood of the former. 

Vague as it may seem to be, I am inclined to think that the com- 
parison of mental and moral characteristics will point to the same 
conclusion, though we must never forget that national character is a 
subject on whicji it is difficult to generalise without going astray. 
Every one knows the terms in which Caesar describes the Gauls. They 
appear in his pages as a quick-witted, emotional, eager, impulsive race, 
passionately fond of change, quick to form plans and as quick to repent 
of them, impetuous in attack and easily disheartened by a reverse. 
Other ancient writers speak to the same effect. “ Boldness, levity and 
fickleness,” says Prichard , 4 “a want of firmness and self-command are 
by the old writers universally ascribed to the Gauls. . . . Dion Cassius 
says that their leading faults are expressed in these words , — to jco r^ov, 
to foiAor Kal to Oparrv. Strabo says, ‘the (hauls in general are irascible 
and always ready to fight/ ” If it be objected that it is impossible to 
say how much of the character which these writers ascribe to the 
Gauls was Gallic, how much was due to the peoples among whom the 

1 L’ AnfJvropnlorjU, t. i\\, 1 893, pp. 584, 590-91. 

2 Scottish R* vis j'-, xix M 1892, p. 41$. 

3 Some years .ago I found that 34 out of about <520 boys in oue of the great 
public schools had red hair of various shades. 1 ascertained the nationality of 31. 
Of these 10 were either wholly or partly Scotch, 8 (including one pf the previous 
group) wholly or partly IrLh, 7 (including one oi the last-named group) wholly or 
partly WeLsh, 1 Lancastrian, 1 Salopian and 3 Jewish. Of the 3 whose nationality 
I omitted to enquire, 2 had names which an* common in Scotland and Ireland. 

4 Physical History of Mankind, iii. 178. b 
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Gauls had settled in Transalpine Gaul, the answer is that Polybius, 1 
speaking of pure or comparatively pure Gallic invaders, who perhaps 
had never been in Transalpine Gaul, in so far as he describes their 
character, describes it in like terms ; and % roughly speaking, it is the 
character which we recognise in the Celtic-speaking peoples of to-day. 
Hector Maclean describes the dolichocephalic Gaelic Celt of Scotland 
as K quick in temper and very emotional . . . more quick than accu- 
rate in observation . . . wanting in deliberation . . . sympathetic 
with the weak, patriotic, chivalrous.” 2 * Mackintosh describes the 
Gaels of the Highlands, Ireland, North Devon and Dorset as “ quick 
in perception , but deficient in depth of reasoning power ; headstrong, 
excitable ... at one time lively, soon after sad ; vivid in imagination 
. . . deficient in application,” etc. Similarly Dr. R. Knox says of the 
British Celt, “ Jealous on the point of honour, his self-respect is extreme ; 
admitting of no practical jokes. . . . Inventive, imaginative ... of 
to-morrow they take no thought ; regular labour . . . They hold in 
absolute horror and contempt. Irascible, warm-hearted, full of deep 
sympathies, dreamers on the past, uncertain. . . . They are not more 
courageous than other races, but they are more warlike.” 4 It is need- 
less to point out the contrast between the type of character here described 
and that of the Englishman and tlie North German. Maclean describes 
Scotsmen of the Scandinavian type as “ deliberative and cool . . . 
very afturate observers ; being never biassed in their observations by 
emotion or prejudice . . . immense firmness and self-reliance.” 5 I 
think that the notices of Caesar and Tacitus leave upon one’s mind the 
impression that the character of the ancient Germans differed from that 
of the ancient Gauls. It is hardly necessary to point out the contrast 
between the social and political institutions of the Gauls as described 
by Caesar and those of the Germans. Germani , lie writes*, ?/ nit uni ab 
hac emmet udine differ unV 5 It is true that, before the Gauls crossed the 
Rhine, the difference was probably much less, and that great dissimilarity 
in institutions might be compatible with identity in physical type : but 
if tlie Gauls and the Germans had ever been physically one, they may 
have been so long separate when they came under the observation of the 
ancient writers, that a physical distinction of some sort might have arisen. 

But these last few paragraphs have only been written by way of 
suggestion. The theory that red hair was characteristic of the Gauls 
rather than of the Germans is, I freely admit, unsupported by the 
ancient writers. The tall Gaul and the tall German were doubtless 
descended from a common “ xanthocliroid ” stock. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in the fact that, notwithstanding the differences which 
existed between them, they wer5 physically akin. For it is certain that 
even among the Greeks the conquering race was distinguished by the 
familiar characteristics, — dolichocephaly and fair hair. 7 


1 ii. 32-3 ; flu 70, 79. 

3 Jb., p. 16. 

h Anthr. Rev., iv., 1866, p. 222. 

7 See de Quatrefage^ Ilist. . des 


2 Anthr. Rev., iv., 1866, pp. 219-20. 

4 The Races of Men, 1850, p. 319. 

6 R. </., vi. 21, § l. 

races humaines , 1889, p. 494 ; Scottish 
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I will now briefly recapitulate the results at which 1 have arrived. 
It is probable, though not proved to the satisfaction of all ethnologists, 
that man, or the immediate precursor of man, existed in Gaul even in 
the immeasurably remote tertiary epoch. The palaeolithic peoples, who 
undoubtedly lived there in the quaternary epoch, were all, as far as is 
known, dolichocephalic ; and some of them, at alj, events, belonged to 
the Neanderthal type. Of the neolithic races the Cro-Magnon and the 
Homme Mort were also dolichocephalic ; and the latter, notwithstanding 
their inferiority in stature, may have been descended from the former. 
The later neolithic peoples were, for the most part, bracliycephalic or 
sub-brachycephalic ; and those who belonged to this type entered Gaul 
from the east. It is certain that descendants of the neolithic, and 
morally certain that descendants of the palaeolithic races survived in 
Gaul in Caesar’s time. 1 The dolmen-builders, some of whom appear to 
have been acquainted with the working of bronze, belonged to various 
races, one of which was probably an offshoot from the Tamahu and came 
to Gaul, by way of Gibraltar and Portugal, from northern Africa. The 
Iberians, when they first came under the notice of the Greek geographers, 
dwelt between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, and probably also in tbe 
hilly parts of Aquitania. Between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they 
were, in the fourth century B.C., and doubtless later, mingled with the 
Ligurians, whose proper habitat in Gaul was between the Rhone, the 
Durance and the Maritime Alps. It is probable that, before 1 " Caesar 
entered Gaul, the Iberians had been to some degree expelled from their 
original abodes, in Aquitania by short, dark, bracliycephalic invaders, 
in the Mediterranean tracts by Ligurians. It is impossible to decide 
whether the ancient geographers, when they spoke of the Iberians who 
dwelt in Gaul, applied the term loosely to heterogeneous groups, speaking 
divers tongues, who occupied a certain tract, or whether they applied 
it to one people, practically homogeneous, who spoke one language : it 
may be that people who spoke Basque and people who spoke the lan- 
guage of the Iberian inscriptions were alike called Iberians ; or it may 
be that the Iberians spoke the language of the inscriptions, and that 
Basque was the language of the Ligurians. At all events, it is 
morally certain that the Iberian'* were, for tbe mo»t part, short, dark 
and dolichocephalic. There is no evidence that, in Gaul, any Iberians, 
so called, dwelt outside the limits which the ancient writers assigned to 
that people : but it is certain that men who physically resembled them 
dwelt in various other parts of Gaul, — in considerable numbers in the 
neolithic age, here and there at a later time. The type of the Ligurians 
cannot be certainly defined : but they were undoubtedly both short and 
dark ; and there is some reason to f believe that they were dolicho- 
cephalic, and weie a branch of the u Mediterranean ” stock from which 
the Iberians sprang. When Caesar entered Gaul, Celtic-speaking immi- 

Revimv, xx., 1892, p. 155 : and Pull. d> la Sac. d'anthr. dc Paris. ser., t. viii., 
1873, p. 259. 

1 It is not improbable that, in Caesar's time, stone implements were still used in 
certain parts of the country. 
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grants had long been settled both in the country of the Iberians and in 
that of the Ligurians. The people who called themselves “ Celtae ” 
were very much mixed. They comprised descendants of palaeolithic 
and neolithic races and of the dolmen-builders of the bronze age ; and 
the latest comers, the conquering Celtic-speaking Gauls, were those who 
had given their native to the entire group. These conquerors, who 
doubtless intermarried, to some extent, vritli the peoples whom they 
subdued, were, for the most part, tall anti fair : but, although the pro- 
portion of men of this type must have been far greater among the 
Celtae than it is among the modern inhabitants of the same country, 
the majority of the Celtae were, even in Caesar’s time, braehycephalic, 
short and dark. The conquerors of Belgic Gaul belonged, in a large 
measure, at all events, to the same race as the conquerors among the 
Celtae : but they were, it should seem, proportionately more numerous ; 
and, like the Celtae, the entire group of peoples whom Caesar called 
Belgae included descendants of neolithic, if not palaeolithic $aees. There 
is perhaps some reason to believe that the Celtic-speaking conquerors of 
Belgic Gaul included tall dark men : but this is uncertain. Probably 
the latest groups of tlie conquerors of Belgic and of Celtican Gaul were 
identical with the people who built the tumuli and cemeteries of the 
iron age which have been found in the former departments of Iiaut- 
Rhin and Bas-Rhin, Vosges, Cdte-d’Or, Doubs, Jura and Ain, in the 
valley the Loire and in the neighbourhood of Tarbes. The Gauls, 
properly so called, — the Celtic-speaking conquerors of Belgic and of 
Celtic Gaul, — like their kinsmen, who conquered Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, closely resembled the Germans both in stature anil in colouring, 
and were probably also, like them, dolichocephalic or sub-dolichocephalic. 
But, as the Gauls differed from the Germans in custom, and as their 
language was more nearly related to Latin than to German, it is certain 
that, although the two peoples had sprung from the same stock, they 
had branched off into two races, practically distinct. There is, I would 
suggest, some reason to believe that red hair was a common characteristic 
of the purer Gauls, yellow or flaxen hair of the Germans. When the 
Reman delegates told Caesar that the Belgae were “ descended from the 
Germans,” they probably meant only that the ancestors of the Belgic 
conquerors had formerly dwelt in Germany, and this is equally true of 
the ancestors of the Gauls who gave their name to the Celtae : but, on 
the other hand, it is quite possible that, in the veins of some of the 
Belgae, there flowed the blood of genuine German forefathers. 

And now I have done. To me the writing of this essay and the 
long study upon which it is based have been deeply interesting : but I 
fear that it will be interesting °tq hardly any one else, except perhaps 
the few professed students of ethnology who will be quick to detect its 
many faults. And I do not wonder. For the main interest of these 
studies is the certaminis gaudium , — the interest that belongs to every 
attempt to 8<*ve a difficult problem, the interest that Adams and Le 
Verrier felt when they were fighting their way through the long 
calculations, which tasked all their powers to the utmost, that led to 
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tlie discovery of the planet Neptune. And to deal successfully with 
the problems of ethnology requires powers hardly lees than theirs, — 
such a combination of moral and mental qualities as is hardly to be 
found in any one man, — enthusiasm, indefatigable zest for research, 
sagacity, judgement, common sense, perfect clearness of head, lucidity 
in exposition. Even if all these qualities could be brought to bear 
upon the investigation of the problems which I have set myself, some of 
those problems would, for want of evidence, remain, in a scientific 
sense, insoluble. And even if they could all be solved, if we could 
describe exactly the physical type of the Iberians, the Ligurians and 
the Gauls, if we could tell exactly the proportion which each bore in 
the population of ancient Gaul, the scoffer would still sav, what then ? 
Of what value are your conclusions ? What do I care whether the 
Iberians were or were not the ancestors of the Basques, whether the 
Ligurians were or were not the same as the braehycephalic “ Celtae,” 
whether this* people had broad skulls and dark hair, and that people 
long skulls and fair hair i And I am not prepared to say that the 
scoifer would have no reason on his side . 1 * * 


TABLE SHOWING THE CEPHALIC INDICES, THE COLOURING AND 
THE COMPARATIVE STATURE OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
FRENCH DEPARTMENTS (See p. 281, n. 4, 

[V.F. denotes “very fair," F. “tan," J). “dark," ami V.D. “very dark." It 
will he understood that “very fair" and “veiy dark " are purely relative terms, 
the twenty -two fairest depai tments being classed as * 4 very fair," and so on. 
Though the number of head* measured by M. Collignon was small, the indices are 
approximately correct : tor in each department he compared the mean index of the 
whole number of Leads with that of the ten which he had measured first ; and, in 
every instance, the difference w.t* h ss than 1. F<>r i ohmr. M. Topinard examined 
between 2000 and 3000 individuals m ea< h department.] 


Department. 

< >rder in 
Matun*. 

Colon:. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Number 
Heads Mea* 

Ain 

17 

V.F. 

80*72 

23 

Aisne . 

14 

F. 

S0-S8 

62 

Allier . 

78 

D. 

83 "33 

33 

Busses- A Ipeh 

71 

J). 

83*07 

32 

Hautes-Alpes 

. 81 

I). 

84*37 

5 

Alpea-Maritimes 

No data 

V.D. 

82*85 

53 

Aide lines 

8 

V.F, 

83*24 

91 

Ardeche 

80 

V.I). 

85*24 

23 

A l iege . 

00 

V.I). 

82*89 

23 

Aube 

1G 

V.F. 

83*07 

23 

Aude , 

r,7 

,.V . I >. 

81*05 

30 

Avevron 

65 

, D. 

85*50 

332 

Bo uches-du -Rhone 

10 

V.D. 

81 *43 

221 

Cantal . 

66 

V.D. 

87*08 

81 


1 To discuss ethnical questions in so far as they bear upon national character,— 

and there is no subject upon winch so much clap-trap has been written by glib 

paragraphists, ignorant of the ludimentw of ethnology, — might be interesting to 

many : but the discussion would be irrelevant to the purpose of this book. 
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Departments. 

Order in 
Htature. 

Colour. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Number of 
Heads Measured. 

Calvados 

21 

Y.F. 

81*62 

191 

Charon te 

82 

D. 

80*93 

21 

Charentc-Iiiferieurc 

33 

F. 

82*06 

29 

Cher .... 

69 

F. 

81*77 

47 

Cote-d’Or 

2 

D. 

84*01 

26 

COtes-du-Nord . ' 

76 

F. 

83*72 

2023 

Correze . 

85 

1). 

83*98 

24 

Creuse . 

63 

F. 

82*83 

20 

l)cn x- Sevres . 

31 

V.D. 

82*83 

53 

Dordogne 

83 

D. 

79*17 

21 

Doubs .... 

1 

V.F. 

86*05 

22 

Drome . 

40 

F. 

84*89 

21 

Eure .... 

23 

V.F. 

81*34 

109 

Eure-et-Loir . 

30 

Y.F. 

82*27 

20 

Finistore 

79 

F. 

82*83 

238 

Card .... 

38 

Y.D. 

83*12 

30 

Haute- Garonne 

45 

Y.D, 

83*43 

30 

Gers .... 

48 

V.D. 

85*71 

24 

Gironde 

44 

Y.D. 

82*60 

62 

Hcrault 

42 

Y.D. 

82*50 

21 

llle-et-Vilaine 

68 

I). 

84*02 

329 

lndre . 

70 

D. 

82*66 

19 

Indre-et-Loire 

75 

1). 

81*40 

29 

IscNre 

28 

F. 

85*32 

20 

Jura 

3 

V.F. 

88*20 

24 

Landes 

t 3 

V.D. 

84*50 

20 

Loire . 

61 

D. 

84*04 

43 

Haute -Loire . 

67 

D. 

87*52 

27 

Loire- InlVrieure 

41 

D. 

83*77 

160 

Loir-et-Cher . 

64 

I). 

83*30 

22 

Loiret . 

r,r 

F. 

83*08 

41 

Lot 

77 

Y.D. 

85*92 

20 

Lot-et-Garonne 

46 

Y.D. 

86*66, 

21 

Lozere .... 

74 

D. 

87*87 

14 

Maine-et-Loiie 

36 

D. 

83*16 

62 

Mane he 

29 

Y.F. 

83*10 

919 

Marne . 

15 

Y.F. 

81*11 

25 

Haute- Marne 

4 

V.F. 

86*83 

20 

Mayen lie 

58 

F. 

84*10 

100 

Meurthe 

26 

F. 

85*64 

50 

Meuse . 

IS 

Y.F. 

85*00 

62 

Morbihan 

62 

V.F. 

82*62 

173 

Moselle 

11 

F. 

83*97 

41 

Nievre .... 

59 

F. 

83*14 

41 

Nord .... 

13 

V.F. 

80*38 

171 

Oise .... 

7 

V.F. 

82*60 

52 

Orne .... 

24 

Y.F. 

83*33 

120 

Pas-de-Calais 

5 

V.F. 

80*36 

183 

Puy-de-Dome 

84 

V.D. 

85*53 

55 

Basses-Pyrenees 

51 

Y.D. 

83*45 

62 

Hautes- Pyrenees . 

37 ‘ 

Y.D. 

83*67 

21 

Pyrenees- Orion tales 

50 

V.D. 

78*24 

35 

Bas-Rliin 

10 

V.F. 

83*64 

26 

Haut-Rhin . 

32 

Y.F. 

83*80 

26 

Rhone . . 0 . 

22 

D. 

86*01 

51 

Haute-SaOne . 

9 

F. 

87*37 

22 

Saono-et-Loire 

43 

F. 

87*11 

41 

Sarthe .... 

54 

F. 

83*84 

. 44 
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Departments. 


Order in 
Stature. 

Colour. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

Numbm of 
Heads Measured. 

Savoie . 


No data 

F. 

87*39 

191 

Haute-Savoie 


No data 

F. 

86*25 

25 

Seine 


49 

F. 

81*57 

100 

Seine- Inferieure . 


34 

V. F. 

81*10 

283 

Seine-et-Marne 


12 

F. 

82‘8« 

106 

Seine-et-Oise 


20 

F. 

'81-57 

161 

Somme . 


6 

V. F. 

81*88 

51 

Tarn . 


72 

D. 

83-72 

22 

Tarn-et-Garonnc . 


50 

D. 

85 'SO 

18 

Var . 


39 

V.I). 

82-77 

51 

Vaucluse 


27 

F. 

81*53 

47 

Vendee . 


47 

V.D. 

8P47 

32 

Vienne . 


53 

I), 

82-94 

30 

Haute- Vienne 


80 

D. 

79-70 

20 

Vosges . 


25 

V. F. 

86*68 

44 

Yonne . 


35 

F. 

82-51 

31 

Corse 


No data 

V.I). 

76-93 

237 

[Note. — J YofesAor Kean e a fii r ms 

(Man, 

Past an<f 

PnxrnK 1891), 


p. 523) that “the peoples of Keltic speech can never he shown to be 
true Aryans of the Teutonic type, but only tribes probably of the 
Alpine type/ 5 — that is, Broca’s Celtic type, — “ Aryan bed in speech in 
very remote times, and apparently ln*fore their appearance m Euiupe” 
“This,” lie says, “may almost K* inferred from the consideration that, 
as far l>ack as they can be traced, they are found split into two linguistic 
sections . . , the P and the Q Kelts.” He nannies (p. 5 21; that Celtic 
speech was introduced into Haul by the latest group of brachycephalio 
invaders, and (p. 528, n. 3) that tin* Belgae were ‘'originally of Teu- 
tonic speech.” That a large proportion of the people who spoke Celtic 
were not “ true Aryans ” is certain : but tlu* inference from Professor 
Keane’s statements would seem to be that, in Ids opinion, the tall 
fair “Aryans” who overran Celtic a» well as Belgic Caul, and the tall 
fair Gauls who captured Home, were Teuton-, who learned to *j>e.ak 
(Celtic from peoples whom they had subdual 1 Professor Rhys’s theory 
about “P” Celts and “C” Celts is, as i ha\e shown v pp. 277, 2!HM, 
combated by M. d’Arbois de Jubainvilb* : but even it the tw*> - linguistic 
sections” existed side by .sib*, there is no proof that Celtic was spoken 
by round-heads before their appearance in Europe ; and the view that 
the Belgae were originally of Teutonic speech is opposed not only by 
many French ethnologists, but also by Professo/ Rhys himself 
Britain , p. 280), and, as I show on pp. 313-1 1 and 323-5, by Mullenhofk 
It is possible that Celtic speech was intrudum! into Gaul by 
round -heads : but that their tail fair (oiupierors learned it from them, 
there is no evidence at all.] 



THE NATIONALITY OF THE EBURONES, CAEROESI, 
PAEMANI, SEGNI AND CONDRUSI. 


The nationality of the Eburones, Caeroesi, Paemani, Segni and 
Condrusi is a separate question. Among the Belgic tribes that con- 
tributed their contingents to the confederate army jvliich Caesar 
dispersed in 57 B.C., the Reman envoys, he says, enumerated Gondrusos , 
Eburones , Caeroesos , Paemano s, tjui uno nomine, Germani appellantur . 3 
Caesar himself, in another passage, 1 2 calls the Segni and Condrusi 
Germans. Mullenhoff,** however, insists that all these tribes were Celts. 
The fact, he says, that the bulk of the Belgae were descended, — 
according to the Reman envoys, — from the people whom Caesar called 
the Tnyisrhenane “ Germani,” and were therefore of different origin from 
the rest of the Belgae, although they formed one u race ” with them, 
only leads to the conclusion that the Cisrhenane Germans, that is to 
say the Condrusi, Eburones, Caeroesi and Paemani, whose collective 
name, “ Germani, " permitted, on the one hand, the distinction from 
the Belgae and, on the othei, the connexion with the Transrhenani, 
were really Belgae, and therefore Gauls. Caesar hipiself, addh 
Mullenhoff, includes them among the Belgae (7>. G ., i. 1, gfi), and, 
according to B, Cr., v. 27, §§ 4-6, they allowed themselves to be classed as 
Gauls. All their racial and individual names, all ancient names of 
rivers and places within their territory, are Celtic ; 4 and whoever classes 
them among the Germans proper must also class the Walloons, who 
dwell in the western part of their territory, among peoples of Germanic 
descent, whereas they are really Romanised Gauls. Again, pointing out 
that, according to the testimony of Caesar (/>. G vi. 32-4), the customs 
of the Eburones were more primitive than those of the rest of the Gauls, 
Mullenhoff observes that this persistent conservatism may account for 
the fact that the more civilised Belgae of the south-west distinguished 
their neighbours and kinsmen Pom themselves by the surname 
“ Germani.” t 

Mullenhoff s is a great name : Vut I do not think that his arguments 
establish his theory. The mere fact that the racial and one or two 
individual names of the peoples in question and the ancient names of 
rivers and places within their territory are Celtic, does not prove that 

1 B, <7., ii. 4, § 10. * lb., vi. 32, § 1. 

3 Deutsche Alterthu mskunde, ii. 196-204. 

4 See # *dso Rev . hist., t. xxx., 1S80, p. 39. 
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they themselves were not partly Germanic. Granted that Ambiorix is 
a Celtic name : so is Boiorix, the name of a leader of the Cimbri ; yet 
Mullenhoff, with nearly every modern scholar, believes that the Cimbri 
were Germans. The prevalence of Celtic local names might possibly 
be accounted for by the fact that the Eburones and their neighbours 
had intermingled with an older Celtic populations Celtic local names 
were current in Germany long after the time of Caesar, from which fact 
it is inferred that in Germany the Celts were once predominant : but 
Mullenhoff knew as well as anybody else that their predominance had 
ceased before the conquest of Gaul. Kent is a Celtic name ; but the 
fact does not prove that the present inhabitants of Kent are Celts. 

Miillenholf quotes B. G., v. 27, £ 0, to prove that the Eburones 
allowed themselves to be classed as Gauls. Admitting that Ambiorix 
really made the statement which Cue sir puts into his mouth, that 
statement proves nothing. The Eburones, whether Gauls or not, 
had thrown in their lot with the Gauls ; and Ambiorix might speak 
of them as Gauls in the same sense that a Dutch broker, living in 
Fifth Avenue, would call himself an American, or a Jewish alderman 
of the city of London an Englishman. 

Now, let us see exactly what Caesar says. He certainly classes the 
Eburones, the Condrusi, the ( \ieroesi and the Paemani among the 
Belgae. But in I>. G., ii. 3, § 10, lie calls them Gmnatti : in vj. 2, § 3, 
he describes them by the same name ; and in vi. 32, § 1, he says that 
the envoys of the Segni and Condrusi begged him not to conclude that 
all the Cisrhenane Germans, — including themselves, — were of the same 
way of thinking: — Sejni Condr unique, is Utah ft nttmtrn German or um, 
qui s'lint inter EburonfH Trevrroaq ue, Icqat ***i t'ae^trem miserunt oratum , 
ne nc in hosfium mumero (lucent neve tnunium Germanov urn , qui mnnit citra 
fflieiiuiKj unam t sse cau*um j a<l leant. It appears then, that not only 
did the Reman envoys in 57 r,.c. describe the Condrusi as Germans, 
but the envoys of the Condrusi called themselves by the same name. 
It is also clear that Caesar believed them. He emphasises the distinction 
between the Germans and the Gauls both in regard t<» religion and 
manners (B. G., vi. 21-4) and in regard to language (i. 47, § 4). His 
informants had probably, his interpreters had certainly both seen and 
conversed with Germans about whose nationality there could he no 
dispute. 1 

But I am not trying to prove that these tribes were German ; only 
to show that there are objections, which Mullenhoff lias not fairly met, 
to the theory that they were Celtic. Indeed, I believe that he was, in 
the main, right. For the truth is, as f have remarked in the preceding 
article,- that we do not know what meaning Caesar’s Belgic informants 
attached to the word Germanu w. They may only have meant that the 
“ Cisrhenane Germans ” were descended from people who had dwelt on 

1 1 <lo not attach any importance to the argument <4 M. Piot, that the conversa- 
tion which Caesar records (/j. fj m% vi. 35, $$8-9) between the German Sugambri 
and their Eburonian captives proves that the Eburones spoke German ; for the 
leaders of the Sugambri might, have learned, like Anoriatus (i. 47, § 4), to speak 
the Gallic tongue. - See p: 314. 
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the east of the Rhine ; and over a large tract of what we call Germany 
the Celts had, for a long period, held supremacy. If the Eburones and 
their neighbours were called by Caesar Germani in a special sense, as 
distinct from the rest of the Belgae, who jUso claimed to be of German 
origin, the explanation may be that the former were the latest 
immigrants. It rna^ be that a certain proportion of the Eburones and 
the other “Cisrhenane Germans” were descendants of German-speaking 
ancestors of genuine Teutonic blood : but if so, they had certainly been 
absorbed, as the evidence of nomenclature shows, by a more numerous 
Celtic population. 


THE POPULATION OF GAUL 

Napoleon III., Mommsen and others have attempted to estimate 
approximately the population of Gaul in Caesar’s time. The data are 
as follows. Caesar tells us that from certain tablets which fell into hi* 
hands after the Helvetian war he ascertained that the Helvetii, who 
apjjarently had emigrated en masse, numbered 263,000, and, along with 
their allies, 368,000 souls ; and that of the latter number 92,000, or 
exactly one fourth, were lighting men. 1 He also tells us, on the 
authority of the Remi, that when he marched against the Belgae, the 
Belgic tribes, exclusive of the Remi, had undertaken to put 296,000 
men into the field ; and he implies that this force was considerably less 
than their full fighting strength, for he remarks that the Bellovaci only 
contributed 60,000 out of an available 100,000. 2 Finally he says that 
the army which was despatched to tin 1 relief of Veroingetorix, and to 
which every Gallic tribe, except the Aduatuci, Aml>orri* Amhiliati, 
Ambivariti, Caeroesi, Condrusi, Eburones, Esuvii, Latobrigi, Leuci, 
Lingones, Meldi, Menapii, Paemani, Segni, Suessiones, Treveri and 
Viromandui, the Aquitani generally, and possibly the Diablintes and 
Namnetes, contributed, amounted to about 258,000. 3 It is obvious 
that the statements regarding the Belgic army and the army of relief 
are useless for our purpose ; for in neither of the two cases have we 
any means of knowing what proportion the army bore to the male 
population who remained at home. If we might assume that the 
Helvetian territory was peopled with exactly or nearly the same density 
as the rest of Gaul, we might form an approximate estimate of the 
whole Gallic population. But of course we have no right to make any 
such assumption. Nor indeed can we be at all sure that Caesar's 
statement that the Helvetii emigrated en masse is literally correct. I 
agree, therefore, with Desjardins 4 that to calculate the population of 
Gaul even approximately is impossible. 

Mommsen, according to the authorised English translation 5 by 
Professor W. P. Dickson, says “ Certain statements lead us to infer that 

1 B. G., i. 29, §§ 2-3. - //>., ii. 4, §§ 5-10. 

3 IK vii. 76, § 3. 4 Geogr. de la Gault ram., ii. 552-3. 

• ’* Hist, of Rome, iv. 216-17. 
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in the Belgic districts there were some 200 persons to the square mile 
— a proportion such as nearly holds good at present for Wales . . . 
— in the Helvetic canton about 245 ; it is probable that in the 
districts which were more cultivated than the Belgic and less mountain- 
ous than the Helvetian, as among the Bituriges, Arvemi, Haedui, the 
number rose still higher ” ; and in a note he renlarks that “the first 
levy of the Belgic cantons exclusive of the Bemi, that is, of the country 
between the Seine and the Scheldt and eastward as far as the vicinity 
of Reims and Andernach, from 9000 to 10,000 square miles, is 
reckoned at about 300,000 men ; in accordance with which, if we 
regard the proportion of the first levy to the whole number capable of 
bearing arms specified for the Bellovaci as holding good generally, the 
number of the Belgae capable of bearing arms would amount to 500,000 
and the whole population accordingly to at least two millions. The 
Helvetii with* the adjoining peoples numbered before their migration 
336,000 ; if we assume that, they were at that time already dislodged 
from the right bank of the Rhine, their territory may be estimated at 
nearly 1350 square miles.’ , It is hardly necessary to say that these 
calculations are erroneous. The population of France, in 1891, was 
only 187 to the square mile ; l and Mommsen would hardly maintain 
that the population of ancient Gaul exceeded that of modern France. 

But I do not lay the blame upon Mommsen. When I sypw that 
Professor Dickson put into his mouth the astounding statements that the 
territory of the Helvetii was only 1350 square miles - and that the area 
of the Belgic cantons was only “ from 9000 to 1 0,000 square miles,” I 
felt sure that the translation was inaccurate and turned to the original. 
What Mommsen really says is that in the territory of the Belgae there 
were about 900 souls to the German square mile and in the territory of 
the Helvetii about 1100 (in den belgisclien Districten etwa 900 Kopfe auf 
die Quadratmeile kamen — ein Yerhaltniss wie es heutzutage etwa fixr 
Wallis und fiir Liefland gibt — in dem lielvetischen etwa 1100) ;*' J and 
in a footnote he estimates the Belgic territory at “ 2000-22 00 Quadrat- 
meilen,” and that of the Helvetii at 300. Now the length of a German 
“Meile” varies in different states of Germany between 4*222 English 
miles (Saxony) and 6*133 (Oldenburg): a Prussian mile is 4*68, and a 
German geographical mile 4*61 English miles. 4 T do not know wriiich 
standard Mommsen adopted : but square the lowest of these numbers, 
and you will find that he estimates the areas of the Belgic and Helvetian 
territories respectively at nearly four times the amount stated by his 
translator. 

Again, Professor Dickson is certainly wrong in translating “Wallis” 
by Wales ; for the population of W&les is 68 per square kilometre, 

1 Whitaker's Almanack, 1896, pp. 542-3. 

2 The area of modern Switzerland is 15,469 square miles. The territory of the 
Helvetii was smaller : but they possessed very much more than fflae eleventh of 
Switzerland ! 

3 Rbm. Gesch ., ed. 1881, iii. 228. 

4 Wolseley’s The Soldiers 9 Pocket- Hook, 5th ed., pp. 514-15; Whitaker’s 
Alnmnacky 1896, p. 420. 
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and the population of Livonia 24. 1 * 3 Is it credible that Mommsen 
would have spoken of Wales and Livonia as having about the same 
density of population ? When he spoke of Wallis, he must have meant 
the canton of Valais, the population 0 $ which is 19 per square 
kilometre. - 

J. Beloch, basing *1 is calculations on the Reman estimate, as reported 
bv Caesar, of the Relgic levies, and assuming that the territory of the 
Belgae was less thickly peopled than the rest of Gaul, estimates the 
whole population, exclusive of that of the Roman Province, at 3,390,000. 8 

J. Levasseur 1 remarks that, according to Diodorus Siculus, 5 the 
chief Gallic tribes numbered each about 200,000 and the smallest 

50.000 souls. It is probable, Levasseur argues, that the average was 

100.000 : accordingly lie estimates the whole population ai 6,000,000, 
— “ pas oornrne nn fait certain, ni meme comme un fait probable, mais 
coniine une simple hypothese.” This caution is certainly Justified : but 
to make such hypotheses at all is futile. 

1 Vivien <1»* Kt-Martin, Novvcau Diet. de Ct<»jr, uiiiv 11 . 419 : iii. 390. 

- Jh vii. 9. 

{ J)te lkv<tlkcruH'f der yricchisch-rnnim h< n Well, 1886, pp. 453-60. 

4 La populating fran^aise, t. i,, 1889, pp. 99-102. See also H. Moilicre, 
Re<‘ her dies sue Ft tv hwtion de la papulation drs Conies, etc., 1892, pp. 22-3. 

3 Dill H>st„ v. 25. 



SECTION III— PURELY GEOGRAPHICAL 


CAESAR'S * WANT OF PRECISION IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
STATEMENTS 

The French Commission 1 remark that Caesar must have known that 
the Bituriges Vivisci occupied both hanks of the Garonne. It is clear, 
then, they argue, that when he spoke of the Garonne as the common 
frontier of Aquitania and Gallia Celtica,' 2 * he did not intend to speak 
with literal accuracy. Again, part of the territory of the Veliocasses, 
who were a Belgic people, was on the left bank of the Seine ; and the 
Seine and the Marne, according to Caesar, :i formed the boundary 
between the Celtae and the Belgae. These inaccuracies are worifi 
noting, because some critics have gone astray by basing investigation* 
on the assumption that every geographical statement m Caesftr must 
necessarily he regarded as rigidly precise. But the Commentary r* are 
quite accurate enough for every practical purpose, if we exercise a little 
common sense in interpreting them. ^ 


. THE TERRITORIES OF CLIENT TRIBES 

It is necessary, in order to define the territories of certain Gallic 
tribes, to ascertain whether Caesar included within their limits the 
territories occupied by tribes which he calls clientes . Deloche 4 takes 
Walckenaer and B. Guerard to task for reckoning client tribes as pagi, 
or mere cantons of the tribes whose overlordship they recognised. This 
view, he argues, finds no support in the Commentaries ; for Caesar does 
not apply the word pagus to any of the tribes which lie calls clientes ; 
and the Carnutes and other client peoples are expressly designated 
by him as civiiates. Now there can be no doubt that, as a general 
rule, Caesar distinguishes the territories of client tribes from the 
territories of their overlords. Thus be says that the Usipetes and 
Tencteri “ made their way into the ‘ territories of the Eburones and 
the Condrusi, who are clients of the Treveri” {in fines Eburonnm et 
Condrusorum, qui sunt Trcverorum clientes , pervenerant) ; 5 and he says 
that the Carnutes were clients of the Remi, 0 from whom they were 

1 Diet, arch . de la (Janie, i. 71. 2 11. G.. i. 1, § 2. ;t lb. 

4 Mhn,. presentee par divers savants d VAcad. des inscr 2° ser., t. iv., 1860, 

pp. 365-70. 6 Ji. iv. 6, § 4. 6 lb vi. 4, § 5. 
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separated by the Suessiones, the Melcli and the ParisiL On the other 
hand, the passage 1 in which he remarks that the Cevennes separates 
the Helvii from the Arverni can only be explained on the assumption 
that he loosely included in the territory the Arverni that of their 
clients, the Vellavi and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville may perhapvS be 
right when he distinguishes the “ Etats clients,” — the client tribes which 
Caesar calls ci vital es , — from tVfe “ clients de second ordre,” such as the 
Aulerci Braunovices (q.v . ), whose territories Caesar appears to have 
included in the area assigned by him to their overlords, the Aedui. 


THE MAP OF GAUL 

I. I warn those who mav read the articles in my Geographical 
Index or those which ileal with the geography of Caesars campaigns 
that it is absolutely impossible to make this book self-sufficient in the 
matter of maps. For in the course of the articles I have often been 
obliged to mention streams, hills and villages which are not marked 
in any maps except the sheets of the Carte de V E* at, - Major 7 the 
Tppographuche At lax tier Schmiz, or the Carte topographique de la 
Belgique. My own maps are intended merely to illustrate the 
narratiie ; not to illustrate the arguments by wbicli I have arrived at, 
tl^e results which the narrative records. Those who may wish to 
control the statements in my articles must buy or borrow the various 
Sheets to which 1 refer therein for themselves. The scale of the 

: Carte de V Et at- Major is jrxFff <77l> or about one mile and a quarter to an 
inch. Based upon it, is a map drawn on the scale of c » and the 

Service g^ographique de Parim'e has also issued a third piap on the 
Scale of ts (joViJir • The scale of the Topoy ra phisch e Atlas der ; Schweiz 
is Ti de rr<7 : that of the Carte topoyraphique de la Belgique YWrnnj • All 
these maps are beautifully executed. An admirable little book, called 
La Carte de V itt at- Major : Guide pour sa lecture , lias been written by 
-Captain J. Molard. It only costs 4d., and enables any one who 
masters it to read the map perfectly. 

II. The map of Gaul in this book will fail to satisfy minds which 
are intolerant of an avowal of ignorance. Readers of this kind will 
find what they want in the maps of Napoleon, von Goler, von Kampen, 
Kiepert and others ; and if they find discrepancies between the con- 
clusions of those authorities, they will have no cause to complain that 
any of them is an agnostic. But any one who has the patience to 
read my geographical notes w&l find that even Kiepert has marked 
on his maps towns, camps and battle-fields, the sites of which it is 
impossible, with our present materials, to determine ; and that he 
has marked them without warning the reader that his identifications 
are purely conjectural. It is simply impossible to construct a complete 
map to illustrate the Gallic War which shall not be misleading. A 
map which, like Kiepert’s and von Gbler’s, traces the whole network of 

1 I). G. f vii. 8, § 42. * Diet . arch . de la (Janie, li. 17. 
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Caesar’s lines of march certainly looks much prettier than one which 
omits many of them : but it is not scientific. 

III. Generally speaking, it is impossible to determine the frontiers 
of the Gallic states with certainty. 'With one or two exceptions, one 
may indicate their position on the map : one may determine approxi- 
mately the extent of country which they occupied ; and in a few cases 
some portion of the actual frontier can oe traced with precision. But 
if the reader finds that maps which, like those of Napoleon Til., 3 have 
the boundaries of the states marked, help him to icalise the story more 
vividly, he should distinctly understand that those maps are so far for 
the most part conjectural. I am aware that the Abbe Belley, whose 
conclusions were endorsed by d’Anville, believed that it was possible 
to reconstruct the map of Gaul even in this detail. u En general,” he 
affirmed, “ le gouvernement Ecclesiastic pie en France a etc regie sur 
le gouvernement Civil, tel qu’il etoit lors de IVtablissement du 
Christianisme dans les provinces de la Gaule : en sorte que les ancient* 
Dioceses respondent aux territoires dos anciens peoples/’ - By way of 
proving his thesis, he says that there is a town called Feins on the 
confines of the dioceses of Orleans and Blois ; another town of the same 
name on the confines of the dioceses of Orleans and Chartres ; and a 
third on the confines of the dioceses of .Sens and Auxerre ; that each of 
these towns stands upon the site of one of the numerous Gallo Roman 
frontier-stations called Fines; and that consequently “les limites de ees 
Dioceses sont les memos (pie les Fines des Cites de Chartres, d’Orh-ans, 
de Sens et d ; Auxerre sous 1’Empjre Remain.” lie also says that 
between Alise-Sainte-Reine and Montbard there is a town called Fin®, 
situated on the confines of the dioceses of Autun and Langres, — “ a sure 
proof that the ^Vedui and the Lingones had the same limits under the 
Roman Empire” ; and that the Fines of the ToMc, near Aquis-Segeste, 
is on the confines of the dioceses of Orleans and Sens, which proves 
that “the boundaries of those dioceso are identical with the boundaries 
of the Carnutes and Somme®/' Bel ley’s conclusion is certainly very 
plausible : but it would be rash to conclude that because the territories 
of certain Gallo-Roman peoples coincided with certain ancient French 
dioceses, therefore the territories of all the Gallo-Roman peoples might 
be similarly defined. It would be still more rash to assume that all 
the Gallo-Roman provinces exactly coincided with the territories of the 
Gallic states that preceded them. It is true that the stations called 
Fima were frontier-stations : 1 but, says a French writer, “ Malheureuse- 
ment l’emplaeeiuont de ces Fines n’est pas toujour.® facile a determiner, 
et, quand on yarvient <1 le faire , il uc concords juts toujour s avec lea limites 
dcs anciens dioceses” 

Desjardins admits that, in principle, the boundaries of the Gallic 

1 Hist. dc Jules CC«a r. Atlas, Plaiu he 2. 

" D’Anville, Ertairnssemen* svr Vanrimnc dauh. 1741. pp. i434*5. See also 
A. Lougnon, Atlas hist,. Jr la France, 1884, p. ill, 

J Fckt ircissem ens, pp. 191, 453. 

4 Diet. arch, dr la dank, i. 397. 

r * Jb„ and 399, No. uii. The italics are mint-. * 
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peoples whom Caesar subdued served to define the territories of the 
sixty civitates of Augustus ; and that subsequently the boundaries of 
those civitates served, in principle, to define the areas of episcopal 
jurisdiction. “Mais,” he proceeds, “dans le| passage de l’etat autonome 
de la Gaule a 1 organisation romaine . . . il faut se garder de croire 
que les delimitation# des Soixante cites de l’epoque romaine corre- 
spondissent exactement a celles des peuples, dont les frontieres 
politiques (Haient souvent vagues et indeterminees : ^ des peuplades 
entieres avaient ete exterminees comine cellos des Eburons et des 
Aduatuques ; d’autres, sensiblement diininuees par la guerre, se 
trouvorent fondues, sur d liferents points, dans les cites voisines ; on en 
voit surgir d’autres qui provienncnt d’un dedoublement opere, sinon 
par Auguste, du moins par ^es successeurs, afin de proportionner a peu 
pres les territoires entre eux ; le pays des Eduens et de leurs sujets 
etant juge beaucoup trop vaste pour former- une seule cit£ on dut en 
detacher oelui des wjnsiari . . . leurs anciens clients. C J es;t pour les 
monies causes sails* doute que la cite des Trie asses . . . fut cr6oe plus 
tard dans une portion detaohee des Senones . . . ou des Rend” 1 In 
another place Desjardins speaks of the difficulty occasioned by “ ces 
liens de patronage et de clienteles si repandus dans la Gaule, liens qui 
empechent dhsoler ces peuples et parfois meme de les distinguer entre 
eux.” 2 * * • Thus the Aulerei Braun o vices were “clients” of the Aedui, 
and, as clients, possessed, in Caesar’s time, a territory of their own. 
But this territory was afterwards merged in one of the dioceses which 
are generally assigned to the Aedui ; and it is impossible to say how 
much of that diocese belonged to the Aedui, how much to the Aulerci. 
Again, Caesar makes no mention of certain peoples, for example the 
Silvaneetes and the Trieasses, whose territories aft^rwarjls formed 
separate dioceses ; and it is impossible to decide whether these were 
client peoples or pagi? and to which, if to any of the better known 
states their territories belonged. Moreover, it is certain that several 
of the states mentioned in the Notitia provi nziarum. were not formed 
into dioceses, and that several dioceses even of the fifth century do not 
figure as states in the Notitia,* Finally, M. Deloelie points out that 
bishops sometimes encroached upon the dioceses of their neighbours. 5 

Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to jump to the conclusion 
that, our knowledge of the boundaries of the ancient dioceses is of no 
use to the student of Gallic geography. Those dioceses do probably 
often correspond exactly or nearly with the territories of Gallic states ; 
for there is no reason to suppose that, except in certain cases, which 
will be mentioned in the propey places, the areas of the Gallo-Roman 
differed materially from those of the Gallic territories. The cases in 
which the evidence of the dioceses fails us 6 will also be duly noted in 

1 Gcogr. de la Gaule row., ii. 428-9. 2 Jb., ii. 217. 

n See p. 328,9svpm. 

4 See J. Lotli, L' Emigration hr et on tic en Armorique , 1880, p. 49. 

5 Mem. presented par divers savants d l’ Acad, des inscr „ iv., 1860, pp. 320*7. 

See K. Thomann’s l)er fra n zosi sc h-e Atlas zu Cdsars gall. Kriege y 1868, pp. 

3-4, and Rev. dn Lifonnafe, 3° ser., t. i., 1866, ]>. 191. 
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the Geographical Index. To the student of Caesar the matter is of no 
practical importance, except in so far as it affects the search for the 
sites of places which are mentioned in Caesar’s narrative. Only it is 
not always safe, in that search, to place absolute reliance upon arguments 
drawn from the areas of the ancient dioceses, 

IV. One more point demands consideration. If, in drawing a map 
of Gaul, one traces the coast-line as it appears in the map of contem- 
porary France, the map will be so far misleading ; for the coast has 
undergone great changes. Accordingly Desjardins, Kiepert and A. 
Longnon have attempted to trace the coast-line as it existed in the time 
of Caesar. But even their maps cannot but be misleading to a certain 
extent ; for although it has been proved that the sea has in many places 
gained upon the land, and that certain tracts of laud have been won 
from the sea, it is, generally speaking, impossible to say exactly what 
was the dividing line between sea and land in the tim * y of Caesar ; and 
Desjardins himself admitted that his maps were largely conjectural. 
Nevertheless, even a conjectural map, based upon a study of the 
numerous monographs that have appeared upon the subject, should be 
more trustworthy than a mere reproduction of the modern map. More- 
over, the tracing of the coast-line, for the most part, has no interest 
except for physical geographers : in three instances only, which will be 
duly mentioned in the notes, has it any bearing upon the .study of 
Caesar’s campaigns . 1 


THE ITINERARY OF ANTOXINE AND THE TABLE OF 
PEUTIXGER 

I shall often have occasion, in the following notes, to refer to the 
Itinerary of Antonin*' and the Tuhh of Peutinger. The compilation of 
the former was probably begun in the reign of Antoninus (Caraealia) : 
but, as it mentions Diocletianopolis and Constantinopolis, it can hardly 
have been completed before the middle of the fourth century. The 
figures contained in that part of it which relates to Gaul are usually 
followed by the letters M PM (milia pin* minus), except in two routes, 
— from Fines Helvetiorum to Argentoratiun (Strasbourg) and from 
Lugdunum (Lyons) to Gessoriacum (Boulogne;, — where the distances are 
indicated both in Roman miles and in Gallic leagues; and in three 
others, — from Colonia Agrippina (Cologne) to Birten, from Durocortorum 
(Reims) to Treveri (Treves) and from Treves to Cologne, — where they 

1 Any one who may w isli to study the question should refer to A. K. E. Des- 
jardins, ( leogr. de la Maul? mmaine, i. 1-38-398 ; A. Longnon, Atlas hist, de, la 
Prance , pp. i.-ii. ; Mem. eavronves par VAcad. Rot/, rtes sciences et belles-lettres de 
Bruxelles, x i. 1827, pp. 23-4, 28, 74-7, 149-50, 371 ; A. Bel pa ire, Fhnle sur la 
formation de la. ptaine maritime depnis Bov logo e j uxgu'av Danemark , 1855, pp. 197, 
200-201 ; A. de Laveleye, Affaisscwent du sol et cnmsement des Jfcyves, 1859, p. 8 ; 
Bull, de la Soc. de geogr. <V Anvers, i. 1877, pp. 155-88 ; A. Joanne, I Bet. des communes 
de la France , 1864, pp. li.-lxi. ; Rev. des henx Mond.es, 2 y per., t. lxxix., 1869, 
pp. 429-53 ; Mem. du congr&s scientific ue de, France , ii. 1872, pp. 451-60 ; and 
Bull, de la Soc. de giogr., ser., t. x„ 1875, pp. 225-41. < 
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are indicated in Gallic leagues only. Nevertheless, it is universally 
admitted that, except in the case of the Province, the figures actually 
denote Gallic leagues. 1 The edition which I have habitually used is 
that of Wesseling : but the edition of Parthey and Pinder (1848) may 
filso be consulted. * 

The so-called Table of Peutivger , in the form in which it has come 
down to us, was th * work of an anonymous writer, “ the monk ot 
Colmar,” who was living in 1205. It was discovered at Worms in 
1494, and in 1508 passed into the hands of Conrad Peutinger. The 
original document upon which the monk worked belonged to the im- 
perial epoch : but its date cannot be ascertained. The best edition is 
that of Desjardins. See CTogr. de la G aide rorri ., iv. 72-3, and Desjardins’s 
La Table de Peuiingt r, p. 76* ft*. 


THE GALLIC LEAGUE AND THE ROMAN MILE 

I. It is universally admitted, on the strength of certain statements 
of Ammianu^ Marcell inus - and Jornandes* and of certain passages in 
the If'trierary of Antonvnef that the Gallic league, — in one sense of the 
word, — was equivalent to 2222 metres, or one Roman mile and a half ; 
and theeorthodox view L that, whenever in the Itinerary or the Table 
distances are computed in leagues, a league of this length is meant. 
Rut according to MM. Aim's and T. Pistollet de St-Ferjeux, this league 
was only the Gallic league as olficially recognised by the Romans : the 
true Gallic league, according to the former, was 2436 metres, according 
to the latter, 2415/' Ail res proved that the Gallic foot was different 
from the Roman, and wa^ equivalent to “ le pied-deyoi fy-an^ais,” or 
O in , 3248. So far so good. Rut Ames then assumed that because the 
official league of Ammianus Marcellinus and Jornandes was equivalent 
to 7500 Roman feet, therefore the true Gallic league was equivalent 
to 7500 Gallic feet or 2436 metres. 6 Pistollet reasoned thus. 7 He 
measured on the Carte de LEt at -Major (1 : 80,000) eleven distances on 

1 Desjardins, f*c j>gr. de la Movie row ., iv. 37-8. Bee also E. Guest’s Origincs 
CelUeae^lS 83, ii. 10-1. 

~ xv. 11, § 17 ; xv i. 12, S 8. 

"* Metiats xxxvi. 192 {Momaneata Gei maniac hist., A vet ores antiquissimi, t. v., 

1882, p. 108). 

4 Ed. Wesseling, pp. 359-63. 

5 Man. fair Vancienne lieac <jatdoin\ Uy T. I\ de St-Ferjeux, pp. 18-20. 

6 Her. arch., nouv. ser., t. xv., 1807, pp. 444-0 ; Mem. de VAcad. du (Sard, 
1863-64, pp. 110-20 ; 1S06-67, pp. 109-19. Aures does not, as far as 1 can dis- 
cover, aitirni in any of liis writings that the Gallic league was equivalent to 2430 
metres : on the contrary, he frequently affirms his agreement with Pistollet’s 
estimate : but the former number results, as a simple sum will show, from his 
theory that the Gallic league was equivalent to 7500 Gallic feet. See Desjardins, 
Giogr. de la Guide row., iv. 25. In Rct\ arch., xiv., 1806, pp. 194-7, however, 
Aures says tliaf “une lieu de 7500 pieds me semble maintenaut difficile a intro- 
duce dans le systeme wetrique gaulois.” 

7 Mini, sur Vancienne Ueue gaaloise . pp. 9-13. See also Rev. des Soc. savantes , 
ii., 1863, p. 187. r 
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the routes, mentioned in the Itinerary of A ntonine and the Table , from 
Andematunnum (Langres) to Cabillonum (Chalon-sur-Saone), Vesontio 
(Besan^on), Tullum (Toul) and Durocortum (Reims), and found that 
eight were too short, — that is to say that the actual distances exceeded 
those indicated, according to the received estimate of the Gallic league, 
by the Itinerary and the Table . His experiments convinced him that 
the excess was in proportion to the length of the distances. The unit 
of measurement which he had adopted being the Gallic league of 2222 
metres, it appeared to him that, if this unit were slightly increased, the 
discrepancies would disappear. “It then occurred to me,” he says, “to 
divide one of the distances the two extremities of which were known, 
into as many parts as the map indicated leagues. I then applied th*> 
measure which l had obtained by this means to the other sections of 
the route ; and I noticed that it agreed perfectly with the distances 
indicated by the Table. I made the same experiment on the other 
routes, and obtained the same result in the case of two ot them with 
extraordinary exactness.’ 5 Auivs and Pistnllet de St-Ferjeux both held 
that the Romans, when they had conquered Gaul, tried to find out 
what Gallic standard of measurement was nearest t<> their own mile, 
and approximately tixed the Gallic league at one Roman mile and a 
half; and Pistollet believed that in the It in* wry and the 7b hi. a*. well 
as in the famous mile-stone of Tongres, distances weiv reckoned some 
times in Gallic and sometimes m Homan leagues. Auivs finally ex 
pressed liis complete agreement with Pi-Uolietb conclusion^ 1 

If I were writing a treatise upon Gallic geography, it would be inv 
duty to discuss Pisiollet’s theory as carefully as 1 have studied it : but, 
as I am only concerned with Gallic geography in so far it is related 
to the history of Caesar's conquest and of the events which led up 
thereto, I may Heave it alone. For Pistollet does not dispute any of 
the identifications that have been proposed of the towns which are 
mentioned in Caesar’s narrative. His theory ha 6 , however, been 
assailed by M. A. Bertrand and by Desjardin- : ~ but neither of them 
has succeeded in refuting it; and CJuicherat 1 has pointed out numerous 
Haws in M. Bertrand’s argument. 

II. The Roman mile was lb 17 yards, or i 4 7 \) metres nearly, in 
W. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiyirit U s, ii. 15<M>0, will be found j full 
account of the various methods by which the length ot the Roman foot 
has been computed : it was *21)57 metre. From this result the length 
of the Roman mile has been determined. 

1 See I lee. des .S#/. 3 C ‘ st'i., t, iv.. 1804, p. 41'.*. 

2 Itcv. arc.h, y uouv. sn'r., t. vii., 1803, pp. 34 4-1*; TaUh dr l*ruUenjeu pp« 10, 

col. 2 ; 24, col, 3 ; 25, col. 3 ; 33, col. 2-3 ; d*> la U>mU’ ram ,, iv. 23-5. 

a Iter , des So*:. »«>•., 3 e sd'„ t. ii., 1803, Vl*- 180-91 . 
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Admagetobriga. Sw Magftobriga. 

Aduatuca (an* l tlie winter camps of 54-53 B.c.). — “ The researches/’ 
says Napoleon, “which Major Cohausen kindly made for me, and those 
■jf MM. Stoffel and Locqueyssie have enabled me to detemnine approxi- 
mately the winter-quarters.’’ - But Napoleon vouchsafes not a word to 
tell us what these researches were, or where or liow they were carried 
on ; and, as neither Caesar nor any other ancient writer gives ns the 
L east help towards determining any of the sites, except those of Aduatuca 
md the camps of Labieuus, Cicero and Trebonius, and only the least 
possible help towards determining the first three, no researches could, 
except regard to these four places, he of any use. 

I. The first question is how to interpret the famous passage, — 
larum tamcn omnium b{fi<nvnn hilar tm , reter eoni quam L. Itoscio iv 
yucatissimarn et quietmtimna yartan ducendum dedmtt, milibus 2 U(smum C 
I'ontincbantur , 3 This must mean that no two camps were more than 
100 Roman miles apart ; and, as the camp at Aduatuca, wherever 
Aduatuca may have been, was confessedly much more*’ than 100 miles 
from Samarobriva (Amiens), wliere the camp of Trebonius was placed, 4 it 

1 I shall pass over' places which, like Avaricum and Lutetia, have been finally 
and certainly identified ; and, in speaking of the territories of Gallic peoples about 
the geographical position and the extent of which there is no dispute, 1 shall simply 
state the facts and give the necessary references. 

2 I7Ut. de Jules CUar % ii. *200, it. 1. :5 J>. (»., \ . 24, § 7. 

4 Schneider ( Caesar , ii. 106-8) holds that Gaesav, alter he had despatched mes- 
sengers to order Crassus, Fabius and Lab ie mis to join him in marching to relieve 
Cicero, moved himself from Samarobriva (Amiens) to the camp of Trebonius ; 
returned thence to Samarobriva with Trebonius’s legion ; and, leaving it there 
under the command of Crassus, marched with Crassus’ s legion to the rescue of 
Cicero. Schneider completely misunderstands Caesar's narrative (/». (*.. v. 46-7), 
the meaning of which a clear-headed child could hardly fail to grasp. Caesar says 
that when he received Cicero's request for help, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
he sent a messenger to order Crassus- to come to join him ; that he sent a messengei 
to order Fabius to lead his legion into the country of the Atrebates, through which 
he would himself have to march to Cicero’s camp; and that he wrote 'to order 

Labieuus to march, if he could safely do so, into the country of the Nervii. The 
rest of the army, that is to say, the legions of Plancus and Roscius, were, he sa j s, 
too far off to ty* able to help him. About ten o’clock next morning lie was informed 
that Crassus was approaching. Thereupon he placed Crassus in command of 
Samarobriva ; assigned him a legion for its defence, because lie was leaving there the 
heavy baggage of the army, his hostages and state -papers and the winter's supply 
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follows that either there is an error in the text or Caesar made a mistake. 
Schneider, 1 Long 2 and Desjardins interpret the Latin as I have done ; 
and Long observes that “ Caesar could not know the distance accurately, 
and we can never trust the numerals in the manuscripts.” 4 But it is 
hard to believe that Caesar^ could have made so gross a mistake; and 
therefore it seems possible that he wrote GC, and that a C has dropped 
out. Still, it is unlikely that he would have tola us that the greatest 
distance between any two camps was two hundred miles, since he 
evidently means that the camps were not so very far apart, after all. 
Napoleon, 5 apparently determined to make the MS. reading square with 
the facts, says “ these different winter-quarters were all included within 
a circle of 100 miles* radius.” But this meaning cannot he got out of 
the Latin. Yon Goler 0 remarks that the camps formed two groups, an 
eastern group and a western group, which i'&, in a sense, true ; and he 
holds that between the most easterly camp of the western group and the 
most westerly camp of the eastern group there was an interval of 100 
miles. But of all this Caesar says nothing. However, the difficulty 
presented by the numerals of the MSS. is unimportant ; for, whatever 
Caesar wrote, it is beyond question that Aduatuca was very much more 
than 100 Roman miles from Amiens. 

II. Let us see first of all what Caesar has to say about Aduatuca. 
(1) He says that the camp of Sahinus and Cotta, which, as we learn from 
B. (r., vi. 32, §§ 3-4, was at Aduatuca, was situated m the country of the 
Eburones, “ the greater part of which is between the Meuse and the 
Rhine” (quorum pars maxima est inter Momw ac Ilhuto'ni ") ; (2) he says 
(according to the usual interpretation of the Latin) that Aduatuca was 
“ nearly in the centre of the country of the Ehurones” (fere in rnediis 
Eburonum finibus ) ; 8 (3) he gives particulars, for which I may refer to 
pp. 81, 83 ‘and ‘97-98 of my own narrative, regarding the country in 
the imrn'ediate vicinity of Aduatuca ; (4) he implies that, when Sabin us 

of com ; marched himself with one legion to join Fabius ; and advanced 20 Roman 
miles on the same day. The only reasonable conclusion R that the camp of Tre- 
bonius was, at or in the immediate neighbourhood of Samarobriva, and that, as soon 
as Caesar knew that Crass us had approached .sutliciently near Samarobriva to secure 
it, he left the place with Trebonius’s legion. For (1) if Schneider was right, 
Samarobriva, the importance of which was so great that Caesar v r as obliged to detail 
an entire legion for its protection even when he required all the troops that he 
could get for the relief of Cicero, was absolutely defenceless before Caesar received 
Cicero’s despatch ; and (2) if Trebonius had been, as Schneider maintains, 20 miles 
from Samarobriva, Caesar 'would not have made a useless journey from Samarobriva 
to Trebonius’, s camp and back, but would have summoned Trebonius to join him : 
nor (3) would he have said that all the legions, except those of Crassus, Fabius and 
Labienus, were too far off to be able to help him. He only said this because Tre- 
bonius’s legion was with him at Samarobriva. ' See Napoleon, Hist, dc Jules Cesar , 
ii. 212-13, Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 227, and bis edition of Caesar, 
pp. 261, 263. 

1 Caesar , ii. 97. 2 Caesar, p. 243. * Geogr. de la Guttle rum., ii. 658, n. 1. 

4 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 216. 

5 llist. de Jules Cesar , ii. 202. 

® Call. Krixg, pp. 168-71 and p. 169, n. 1. 

7 ZJ. O., v. 24, § 4. See Schneider’s Caesar , ii. 96, note. 

8 lb., vi. 32, § 4. 
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quitted Aduatuca, he marched in the direction of Cicero’s camp, which 
was in the country of the Nervi i ; for he makes Ambiorix say that the 
camp of Cicero was nearer to Aduatuca than the camp of Lahienus ; 1 
and he makes Sabinus say that the best plan would be to march to the 
nearer camp. 2 3 

1. D’Anville, Walckenaer, Mommsen, Long, Napoleon, the French 
Commission, Desjardins, Kiepert, and most of the modern editors identify 
Aduatuca with Tongres, in the valley of the Geer, which flows into the 
Meuse on its left or western bank. Desjardins aflirins that the identi- 
fication is proved by the itineraries. The Atuaca of the Table* — the 
A rovdrovKuv of Ptolemy, 4 — was indisputably upon the site of Tongres, 
and was the chief town of the Tungri. The Tungri are mentioned for 
the first time by Pliny, 5 and afterwards by Tacitus ; 6 and it is inferred 
that they succeeded to the territory of the Eburones, who appear to have 
been virtually exterminated, as a people, by Caesar. General Creuly 
remarks that, it is unlikely that in the country of the Elwrones there 
were two places of the same name ; and accordingly he concludes that 
the Atuaca of the Table was identical with the Aduatuca of Caesar. 7 
But the General forgets that he has himself argued in another place that 
there were probably several towns called Uxellodunum in the country of 
the Cadurci. 8 * 

T. Fuss 0 remarks that Aduatuca must have been, like Tongres, in 
a plain atnd on a low-lying site, since the cavalry of the Sugambri rode 
up at a rapid pace from the neighbouring woods to attack the decuman 
gate of the camp. 10 This fact may prove that the decuman gate was 
very little, if at all higher than the level of the woods : but it does 
not prove that the camp did not stand on ground which shelved down 
in other directions ; and, if it did, it would not prove that Aduatuca 
stood upon the site of Tongres : — it would merely remove <me of the 
many objections which are fatal to the choice of that site. 4 

First, when Caesar, after mentioning that the camp of Sabinus and 

1 B. O ., v. 27, § 9. 

u ib., 29, § 0, 30, § 3. M. A. de Vlaminck, on the contrary {Message)' des 
sciences hist . de Belgique, 1887, p. 396) argues that Nahums must have marched in 
the direction of Labienus’s camp, because ‘ ‘ pas un seul des legionnaires ecliappes 
au massacre n’arriva jusqu’a Cieeron.” 1 do not think that this argument will 
prevail against the one which I have drawn from Caesar’s narrative ; nor do I think 
that it is intrinsically strong. The few legionaries who escaped the massacre may 
have found that retreat in the direction of Cicero’s camp would be cut off by the 
army of Ambiorix ; and, as they were not an organised body, they may have shrunk 
from the prospect of having to cross the Meuse, if, as 1 believe, Aduatuca was 
between the Meuse and the Rhine. Ynyliow, when the battle was over, Ambiorix 
moved back towards Aduatuca ; and, by going towards the camp of Lahienus, that 
is to say in the opposite direction, the survivors were at all events safe from imme- 
diate pursuit. 

3 La Table de Peutinger , ed. Desjardins, p. 12, col. 1. 

4 Oeogr ii. 9, § 5. 5 Eat. Ilist iv. 17 (31), § 106. 

fI Hist. , iv. 55, 79. 7 Rev. arch., nouv. set*., t. viii., 1863, p. 13S. 

3 Examen hist, et topographiqm dcs lieux proposes pour reprdsenter Uxellodunum , 

1860, pp. 15-16, 27. 

9 Bull, de la Soc. scientijique et lilt, dn Lhnbourg , ii., 1854, p. 175. 

10 B. G., vi. 37, § 1. 
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Cotta was in the country of the Eburones, says, in the same breath, 
that the greater part of that country lay between the Meuse and the 
Rhine, one is naturally inclined to infer that the camp was somewhere 
between those two rivers. Otherwise, Caesar’s remark would be 
pointless and out of placa But Tongres is on the left bank of the 
Meuse. And the inference from Caesar’s statement is no less obvious 
even if he meant, as has been argued, not that tne greater part of the 
territory was situated, but only that the greater part of the population 
dwelt between the two rivers. Fuss struggles to get over this difficulty 
by suggesting that Caesar, not having previously mentioned the where- 
abouts of the Eburones, took this opportunity of doing so. If, he 
pleads, Caesar had intended to indicate the site of the camp of 
Sabinus and Cotta, he would have done so with more precision. 1 But 
what if Caesar did “ take this opportunity ” of mentioning the where- 
abouts of the Eburones ? The point is that, in the same breath in 
which he mentioned that the greater part of the territory of the 
Eburones was between the Meuse and the Rhine, he said that the 
camp of Sabinus was in tlieir territory. And, as Fuss ought to have 
known, Caesar does not, except very rarely, describe sites with precision. 
In a later passage he does “ intend to indicate the site of the camp of 
Sabinus,” and says that it was fere in m edits Eburonum finibns. 

Secondly, it has been objected that it is useless to try to reconcile 
the actual position of Tongres with Caesar’s statement that Aduatuca 
was fere in • mediis Eburonum finibns , if that statement means, “ nearly 
in the centre of the country of the Eburones” Attempts have, 
however, been made to explain away the difficulty. u Tongres est 
situe,” says Napoleon, 2 3 “ in mediis finibns Eburonum , ce qui signifie en 
plein pays des l^biirons et non au centre du pays.” T cannot see how 
this meaning i3 to be got out of the Latin : if Caesar had meant what 
Napoleon says, he would simply have written in finibns Eburonum; 
for the word fere would have had no point. Mr. C. E. Moherly a offers 
a curious explanation. “ A military man,” he says, “ would take his 
idea of a central position more from the roads than from the general 
country which he occupies. Thus Tongres would be a medius locus , as 
lying on the great arterial road of the Meuse, by which alone the 
baggage of the army could be transported.” It is not proved that 
there was no other road through the territory of the Eburones by 
which baggage could be transported : but let us assume the truth of 
Mr. Moberly’s assertion. On his theory, if an invading army, having 
effected a landing at Brighton, were to march direct on London, 
Redhill would be in mediis A mjlorum finibus ! On his theory, too, 
the word fere in Caesar’s statement’' would be superfluous. Lastly it 
has been argued that the country of the Eburones extended westward 
as far as the Scheldt, and therefore that Tongres is in the centre of 
that country. “ D’apr&s le recit meme des Commentaires,” says a 

1 Butt, de la Sac, sc. et litt. du Lirnbourg , ii., 1854, p. 169. 

2 Hist, de Jules Cisar, ii. 201. 

3 Caesar , p. 301. 
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member of the French Commission, 1 “les ^burons sMtendaient k gauche 
jusqu’a l’Escaut.” The passage on which the argument is based is in 
B. G.y vi. 33, § 3. Describing the measures which he took in 53 B.C., 
after returning from Germany, to apprehend Ambiorix, Caesar says 
that he determined to march in the direction of the Scheldt and the 
most distant parts oi# the Ardennes, whither he heard that Ambiorix 
had gone (ipse cum reliquis tribus (legionibus) ad Jlumen Scaldim , quod 
injiuit in Mosam , extremasqne Arduennae partes ire constituit, quo . . . 
profectum Ambiorigem audiebat). This passage proves nothing as to 
the extent of the Eburonian country ; for Caesar does not say 
that Ambiorix was in that country : he may, for aught we know, have 
escaped beyond his own frontier, as Caesar expressly says that many 
of his subjects did. 2 General Creuly 3 says that 210 kilometres, or 
130 miles, the distance from Tongres to the nearest point of the 
Scheldt and back, is just what Caesar would have accomplished in 
seven ordinary marches. But, to say nothing of the fact that 30 
kilometres is considered by most authorities too much for an ordi- 
nary march, 4 Caesar does not say that he went all the way to the 

Scheldt ; and when he told Cicero that he would return from his 

expedition in seven days, he may not have known how far off the 

Scheldt was. Moreover, even if he did march as far as the Scheldt, 

even if *he Scheldt bounded the territory of the Ebu rones, Tongres 
was not in the centre of that territory ; for it was certainly close to 
their southern boundary. 

I do not, however, myself think that this particular objection to the 
identification of Aduatuca with Tongres is serious, for the simple reason 
that no site which can be identified with Aduatuca is anywhere near 
the middle of the country of the Eburones. It follows either that 
Caesar made a mistake, or that when he wrote Jinibus he •meant 
“frontier,” or that he meant something else, which I shall presently 
explain. It is not true, as Napoleon asserts, that fines in Caesar always 
means “territory.” There are at least three passages 5 in the Gallic 
War where it obviously means “ frontier ” ; and one of these passages 
certainly suggests that Aduatuca was on the southern frontier of the 
Eburones. In the passage to which I refer 6 Caesar says that Ambiorix 
and Catuvolcus met Sabinus and Cotta on the frontier of their kingdom, 
and brought their quota of corn to the Roman camp : — “ initium re- 
pentini tumultus ac defectionis ortum est ab Ambiorige et Catuvolco ; 
qui, cum ad fines regni sui Sabino Cottaeque praesto fuissent frumentumque 
in hiberna comportavissent , etc. But I do not believe that fines, in Caesar, 
ever means frontier, except where that meaning is unmistakably indi- 
cated by the context ; and if “ frontier ” is the meaning here, it would 
seem that the words “hoc fere est in mediis Eburonum jinibus ,J are 

1 Diet arch, ds la Gaule , i. 11. 

2 Multi ex suis finibus egressi, se suaque omnia alieimsimis crediderunt. B. 

vi. 31, § 4. 

8 Rev . arch nouv. s6r., t. vii., 1863, p. 386. 4 See pp. 626-7. 

5 B. G. t v. 26, § 2, 54. ; vi. 44, § 3. 6 76. , v. 26, § 2. 
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meaningless ; for a frontier, considered as a whole, has no centre. 
Pondering over this, it occurred to me some time ago that Caesar may 
have written meridianu , not mediis ; and von Goler 1 * * makes the same 
suggestion. But the longer I study the Commentaries the more con- 
vinced I become that in nine cases out of ten the passages which it is 
sought to amend require no emendation. Caesa,* tells us that Ambiorix 
was king of one half of the country of the Eburones, and Catuvolcus of 
the other.- I am inclined to believe that what he meant (though he 
expressed his meaning rather loosely) was, not that Aduatuca was nearly 
in the centre of the whole Eburonian territory, but that it was nearly 
in the middle of that territory, in the sense that it was near the common 
frontier of the two kingdoms of which the whole territory was composed. 

There are several other passages in Caesar which point to the con- 
clusion that Aduatuca was between the Meuse and the Rhine. He 
tells us that Ambiorix, in his colloquy with Gaius Arpineius and 
Quintus Junius, stated that a body of Germans, who were coming to 
the assistance of the Gallic insurgents, had crossed the lthiue, and 
would be at Aduatuca in a couple of days. ;J Sabinus, in the council of 
war which was called to discuss the statements of Ambiorix, remarked 
that the Rhine was comparatively near (Rhcnum subesse 4 ), a phrase 
which he would hardly have used if the Meuse had intervened between 
the Rhine and Aduatuca. When the Sugambri invaded the country of 
the Eburones, we are told that they crossed the Rhine : 5 * but we are 
not told that, in order to reach Aduatuca, they crossed the Meuse. 
When they left Aduatuca, wc are told that they retreated across the 
Rhine (trans liken tun m reaper ant ; and this phrase would certainly 
be misleading if they had first had to cross so important a river as the 
Meuse. * Again Dewez has pointed out that their small force would 
hardly have dared to wander so far as Aduatuca if Aduatuca had been 
on the left bank of the Meuse . 7 Finally, M. S. P. Ernst points out 8 
that it is most unlikely that Caesar would have left the vast tract 
between the Rhine and the Meuse without a force to control it. 

But even if the geographical position of Tongres were not irre- 
concilable with Caesar’s indications as to the geographical position of 
Aduatuca, we should have no right to identify the two, for the suiticient 
reason that there is no place in the neighbourhood of Tongres which 
satisfies the requirements of Caesar’s narrative . 9 I am aware that Driesen, 
whose supposed discovery v r as accepted by Napoleon, laboured to prove 
the contrary : 10 but Driesen’s theory was shaken, if not demolished, by 

1 Gall. Krieg , p. 175. 2 B. G.. v. 24, 4 ; vi. 31, § 5. 

* lb., 27, §8. 4 //>., 20, § 3. * r ’ lb., vi. 35, § 6. « lb., 41, § 1. 

7 No if Manx Mem. de l’ Acad. Rot/, ties sciences et Mles-letlrcs de lira yelks, ii., 

1822, p. 267. 

8 Hist, de Limhourij, 1837, t. i. , p. 178, note. See also p. 184, n. 2. 

9 See Feuillo* xxxiii., Pianchette 8 aiul Feuille xxxiv., Plancliette 5 of tl»e Carte 

topoyraphique de la Belgique (1 : 20,000). • 

10 Bull, de l* A (ml. Roy. de Bntxdles, xv., 1863, pp. 472-83. See also Fuss {Bull, 
dc la Soc. scienlijique et litt . du, Limhourr/, ii., 1854, p. 175, u. 4), who asserts that, 

in the neighbourhood of Tongres, more than one valley corresponds with Caesar’s 

description, but does not attempt to prove his assertion. 
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Grandgagnagc. According to Driesen, the magna convallis in which 
Sabinus’s force was destroyed is the “vallon de Lowaige.” The direction 
of this valley is south-westward ; its nearest point is about three kilo- 
metres, or a mile and seven furlongs, from Tongres ; a stream, the Geer, 
runs through it ; it is about 2750 yards loi^j ; its average breadth is 
about 570 yards ; 1 and its lowest point is about 125 feet below the 
highest point of the ™ heights” which surround it. Now, although 
conjecture had long pointed to Tongres as the site of Aduatuca, no one 
had ever thought of identifying the “ vallon de Lowaige ” with the 
magna convallis until Driesen made his discovery ; and Driesen himself 
had previously selected another site, — the “ fond de Frere,” — but had 
abandoned it as irreconcilable with Caesar’s description. 2 The chief 
objections which Grandgagnage brings against the “ vallon de Lowaige ” 
are these : — (1) its depth is set slight in comparison with its width that 
Caesar would hardly have described it as a magna convallis. “ II n’y a 
point de gorge,” says Grandgagnage, “ d’etroit defile, mais une depression 
de terrain, tres largement dvasee.” 3 (2) Caesar does not say that any 

river liowed through the valley. Yet if the “vallon de Lowaige” was 
the magna convallis , the river Geer must have played an important part 
in the battle. Either the right or the left wing of the ambushed army 
of Ambiorix would have been obliged to cross it. But to do so would 
have been very difficult, if not impossible ; for, even in 1863, its banks 
were very marshy. 4 (3) Assuming that Sabinus intended to march to 
Cicero’s camp in the country of the Nervii, he would, if he had entered 
Lowaige, have gone entirely out of his way ; and he would also have 
gone out of his way, if he intended to march to the camp of Labienus, 
in the country of the Remi, close to the western frontier of the Treveri. 
Driesen, indeed, insists that, in the latter case, lie would have been 
compelled to make the detour, in order to avoid the woods of Russon 
and Herstappe : but Grandgagnage ridicules this argument. “ L’auteur,” 
he says, “fait eommencer les bois juste au point oil sa these en a besoin 
pour son fond de Lowaige, et il les fait finir juste au point oil sa these 
n’en a plus besoin. C’est encore par les besoins de sa these qu’apres 
avoir place les bois sur la hauteur, il s’abstient, on lie sait trop pour- 
quoi, d’en placer dans le fond et sur les versants. J’avoue que j’ai 
peine a trouver tout cela serieux, et je doute fort fine Sabinus et Cotta 
se soienfc entendus avec Ambiorix pour aller se faire exterminer dans un 
fond qui n’^tait pas sur leur route. Je pense aussi que, si les soldats 
de CtSsar avaient eu peur de traverser un bois, ils n’auraient pas fait 
beaucoup de chemin sur l’ancien t'uritoire des Beiges.” 5 Moreover, a 
Roman road ran past Russon and Herstappe : what right, then, has 
Driesen to deny that Sabinus could Jiave followed the line of this road 

1 So says Driesen (p. 477). It is difficult to say what he means by the breadth 
of the valley. If the valley of Lowaige be measured across that part of its expanse 
which is fairly le # vel, between the lines which mark the commencement of a de- 
cided slope in the enclosing hills, its breadth is much less than 570 yards. See 
Feuille xxxiii., Planchette 8, of the Carte topographique de la Belgique . 

2 Bull, de l' Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles , xv., 1863, p. 460. 

3 p. 461. » 4 /&., pp. 461-2. 6 Ib.y pp. 462-4. 
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or that of the modem road which leads from Tongres to Li&ge ? (4) 

Napoleon, after the publication of his History , sent Major de Locqueyssie 
to study the environs of Tongres ; and this officer told M. Grandgagnage 
that his opinion was against identifying Tongres with Aduatuca. 1 

Now I do not commit 1 * myself to absolute agreement with Grand- 
gagnage. General Creuly has, I think, shown l^hat he misunderstands 
the words magnet, convallis. The word convallis , says the General, 2 is 
applied in Bellum Africa 7, to a slight depression in a country even 
more level than the neighbourhood of Tongres. But the other arguments 
of Grandgagnage are harder to answer. If no one of them is, in itself, 
conclusive, they are, in the aggregate, very strong. Even if the river 
Geer would not have interfered with the formation of the orltis 8 and the 
tactics of the Eburones ; even if the woods extended just so far as, and 
no further than was necessary for Driesen's theory, there remains the 
difficulty of believing that Sabinus would have taken the road through 
the vale of Lowaige in order to reach Cicero's camp, or in order to reach 
the camp' of Labienus. M. Harrov also maintains that it would have 
been impossible for the Bomans to form in a circle or hollow square 
(i orbis ) at any point between Russon and Lowaige, for want of room. 4 I 
am inclined to agree with him ; for, at its widest, the level part of the 
valley between these points is not more than 380 metres, or about 420 
yards wide. The only place where it appears sufficiently wide is close 
to Koninxheim, at the end nearest to Tongres. Ileller, who believes, 
as I do, that Sabinus took the road leading to Cicero’s camp, says that 
he would not have attempted to cross the Meuse, as he must have 
intended to do, in order to reach Cicero’s camp, if Aduatuca had been 
on the right bank of the Meuse. 5 It is amusing to find that Heller 
himself points put that the Stigambri, in order to reach Tongres, which 
he identifies with Aduatuca, could easily have forded the Meuse at Lixhe 
and Maestricht. If the Sugambri, why not Sabinus and his cohorts ? 
And why should Sabinus have hesitated to cross the Meuse when he 
did not fear opposition ? Besides, on Heller’s theory, the handful of 
fugitives who escaped to Labienus’s camp must have crossed the Meuse. 

General Creuly observes that the “ Atuaca ” which stood upon the 
site of Tongres is described on the famous mile-stone of that town as a 
castellum , and adds that “ it is worthy of remark that Caesar designates 
Aduatuca as a castellum, while everywhere else he calls the strongholds 
of the Gauls oppida.” c I admire the ingenuity of this argument : but 
it avails nothing against those on the other side. And ingenuity is its 

1 Bull, de V Acrid. Roy. de Belgique, xxxvii., 1871, p. 118. See also t. xiv M 1862, 
pp. 393-407, for another article on the same subject by M. Grandgagnage. 

2 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863,*pp. 141-4. 3 B. G., v. 33, § 3. 

4 Lm J&burons d Linihourg , 1889, pp. 69-70. 

5 Philolorjus , xxii., 1865, pp. 139-40. 

6 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. iii., 1861, pp. 412-13. It is not true that Caesar 
‘ ‘ everywhere else calls the strongholds of the Gauls oppida ” ; for he says that the 
Aduatuci and the Nantuates had castella. B. 6\, ii. 29, § 2 ; iii. 1, § 4. Von 
Goler {Gall. Krieg , p. 3) says that a castellum was a stronghold intended for mili- 
tary purposes only, whereas an oppidum was permanently inhabited ; and 1 believe 
he is right. 
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only merit. When Caesar says of Aduatuca “ Id castelli nomen est,” 
he only means, I believe, that the word Aduatuca designates a castellum. 1 

The conclusion of the matter is this. For the assumed identity of 
Aduatuca with Tongres there is only one strong argument, — the fact 
that a Gallo-Roman town, which stood upoif the site of Tongres, was 
called Atuaca. The arguments on the other side are many and strong. 
M. Wauters 2 * warns us that, unless we accept Tongres, we must remain 
in complete uncertainty as to the site. No doubt ! But what then ? 
It is unpleasant to be forced to con less that, after prolonged research, 
one has completely failed to identify the scene of one of the most famous 
episodes in the Gallic war : but even M. Wauters would probably admit 
that it is better to be uncertain than to deceive oneself and one’s 
readers. 

Nevertheless, of the numerous other sites that have been proposed 
there are two or three which have found advocates of sufficient repute 
to make it worth while to examine their claims. I agree with M. de 
Vlaminck :i that Aduatuca was somewhere between the Meuse and the 
Roer. It could not have been far to the east of the Meuse, if it was not 
more than 50 Roman miles from Cicero’s camp in the country of the 
Nervii. 4 * 2. The plateau of Embourg or Embour, near Liege and 
between the Our the and the Vesdre, answers, it is said, to all the 
requirements of Caesar’s narrative, except the statement that Aduatuca 
was fere in mediis Eburonum finibus. Von Cohausen, Thomann, Grand- 
gagnage, and von K am pen agree in adopting it. A place called La 
Hasette on the plateau is, in their opinion, the site of the castellum /' 
On three points it is protected by rocks, thus answering, as Grandgagnage 
argues, to Caesar’s description 0 of the natural strength of the position. 
On the north it touches a plain ; and it was here, Grand callage believes, 
that the Sugambri attacked it Woods still exist in the neighbourhood : 
a Roman road leads to La Hasette : on the north and south there are 
two hills, either of which might have been the collis to which Caesar 
alludes in his description of the attack on Cicero’s camp ; 7 and there is 
more than one mayna convallis in the neighbourhood. 

These arguments are not conclusive. The suggestion that the name 
“ Embourg” is derived from Eburones is hardly convincing. Moreover, 
there is one objection to Embourg which is absolutely fatal. The magno 
convallis is assumed to have been a part of the valley of the Mosbeux, a 
rivulet which flows into the Vesdre, which is itself a tributary of the 
Ourthe. This valley is not 2 but 5 miles from Embourg. Von 
Kampen naively admits that “ the words in silvis opportuno atque occulta 
loco a milibus passuum circitn duofyus can only apply if (as I have indi- 
cated in the map) the forests extended to within that distance of the 
camp, which is not unlikely in itself, if only we assume further, that 
the hostile army lying in ambush there, first allowed the Romans to 

1 See von Gokr, Gall. Krieg , pp. 220*21. 

2 Bull. deVAcad. Roy. de Bruxelles, xv., 1863, p. 286. 

li Messager des sc. hist, de Belgique, 1887 p. 398. 4 B. G., v. 27, § 9. 

5 See A. Von Kamper’s Quindeeim ad Caesaris de b. G. comm, tabulae, yin. 

6 B . <7., vi. 37, § 5. ♦ 7 rbmi § 2 
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pass them, in order to pursue and fall upon them with more chance of 
success in the rnay?m eonvallis some four miles farther.” 1 In other 
words, “ if only we assume ” what flatly contradicts Caesar’s narrative ! 

3. Von Goler 2 finds thcj camp of Labienus in the neighbourhood of 
Chiny, on the river Semoy. This place, he says, is 1 00 miles from the 
most easterly of the western group of camps, which he places at Soissons, 
and was connected with Reims by a Roman road. The camp of Cicero 
he places at Namur, which he regards as the best place that Caesar 
could have selected, both because of its strength and because it would 
have afforded easy communication, on the one side by the valley of the 
Meuse with the (assumed) camp of Labienus and on the other by the 
valley of the Sambre with Caesar’s camp at Saraarobriva, which he 
identifies not with Amiens, but with Bray ! 3 Fifty miles eastward of 
Namur, he finds in Limbourg a site which lie regards as conforming to 
Caesar’s description of Aduatuca. 4 

This is a fair specimen of von Ooler’s laborious and ingenious, but 
futile method. Labieims’s camp may have been near Chiny : but if 
von Goler was really convinced that he had found the site, he must 
have been sadly deficient in the sense of humour. Caesar’s camp was 
not at Bray, hut at Amiens. 5 * There is no evidence that the camp of 
Plancus was at Soissons ; and if it was, there is no evidence that it was 
100 miles from the camp of Labienus. 

Since von Goler wrote, Limbourg has found new advocates, General 
von Veith 0 and M. E. Harroy, 7 the latter of whom has said everything 
that can be said in its favour. Limbourg, which stands upon a high 
rock, about 270 feet above the river Vesdre, is some 15 miles, as the 
crow flies, east of Liege. The r uiayna eonvallis, in which the disaster 
occurred, identified by M. Harroy with the valley of Dolhain, the 
nearest, entrance to which is about one mile, meaMired along the winding 
road which leads to it, from Limbourg itself. This valley is about 
1640 yards s long, and its average breadth is from a quarter of a mile 
to 550 yards. 3 It forms a plain, hemmed in on the north by an 
escarpment, which rises fully 300 feet above it, and on the south by 
wooded heights of lower elevation and more gentle slope. At its 
western, as at its eastern entrance, the valley narrows into a gorge. 
The point at which the Roman advanced guard was checked would 
have been opposite the gorge of Bilstain, which opens into the valley 
from the north ; and the (loomed cohorts would have made their last 
stand on the Pav<$ du Liable, — the widest part of the valley. The 
field to which Cicero’s foragers were sent would be on the north-east of 
Limbourg, between Baelen and Hont,hem, and separated from it, as 
Caesar’s narrative requires, 10 by a bill ; and the Sugambri would have 

1 Q uindecim ad Caesar is de b. <7. comm, tabulae , viii. 

* (fall. Krieg , p. 173. y lb. 4 lb., pp. 172-5. 

6 See pp. 477-9. v 

f> Pick’s Monatsscbrift f. d. (leach. Westdeutsche, 1878, pp. 419-27. 

7 Les fifmruns d Limbourg, 1889. 

8 1500 metres. 9 400 to 500 metres. 

30 B. (I., vi. 36, § 2. 
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approached the rocky height of Limbourg from the south-east by the 
slope which leads past Eupen, Membach and God. 1 To the possible 
objection that the Vesdre flows through the valley of Dolhain, and that 
Caesar, in his description of the disaster, says nothing about a river, 
M. Harroy replies that within his own recol lection the Vesdre, in that 
part of its course, wa| a rivulet, — a mere thread of water, — which one 
could cross without wetting one’s feet; 2 and that, as Caesar tells up, 
the summer had been characterised by extraordinary drought. 3 M. 
Harroy also insists that Limbourg and its environs correspond, in every 
detail, with Caesar’s narrative. I can find no fault with the field to 
which lie sends Cicero’s foragers nor with the valley of Dolhain, except 
that it seems to me too short to have held a column which could hardly 
have numbered less than ,5000 fighting men, besides cavalry and 
servants and a long baggag# train, — a column Die formation of which 
Caesar condemns because of its extreme length. 4 5 But be this as it may, 

I have two objections to make to M. Harroy’s theory. Caesar says that 
the Eburones la} T in wait for the Romans, in two divisions, at a distance 
of about 2 Roman miles from the Roman camp {collocofvt insulins in 
si l vis opporiuno atqve ocndto loro a vrilibux passuum lirciter <hwhus)P 
This is not perfectly clear : but, as Long justly remarks, w the simplest 
explanation is this, that a points out the termination of 2000 paces 
from the camp as the place where the ambuscade began. Thus it was 
from or after the space of 2000 paces that the ambuscade was seen and 
felt.” 6 Now M. Harroy is only able to bring his theory into a show 
of harmony with Caesar’s statement by reckoning the distance of 2 
miles from the farthest extremity of the valley of Dolhain. 7 I press 
this objection because Caesar saw Aduatuca himself, s and we cannot 
doubt that he visited the scene of a disaster which lie never allowed 
himself to forget. Secondly, although Aduatuca was undoubtedly a 
place of natural strength, 1 find if difficult to believe that it stood upon 
a high and almost impregnable rock like Limbourg. 1 * Caesar would 
hardly have failed to inform us of so remarkable a circumstance ; and 
it is diflicult to understand how the Sugambri, with their inadequate 
force, could have liad the temerity to attack so formidable a position. 
1 fear, therefore, that M. Harroy’s interesting brochure must be pro- 
nounced unconvincing. 

1 Les jfiburons d Limhovrg , pp. 17, 64, 71, 74. 

~ lb., p. 80. Ji. </., v. lit, § 1. 

4 Jb., 31, § 6. According to a calculation in the New York Evening Post , 
quoted by Mr. Judson ( Caesars Arto'j, p. f>0), the length of a marching column ol 
four regiments, which would be abo^t equal to one legion, without baggage, is 1350 
yards. Sir E. Hamley {Operations yf War, 4th ed., p. *20) says that 30.000 
infantry on the march, without baggage, extend over about 5 miles of road. 

Sabinus's force, all told, could hardly have numbered less than 0000, even if he 
had no auxiliaries except cavalry ; and as his column was unduly long and liad a 
great quantity of baggage, it must, I should think, have extended over at least a 
mile and a half of road. 

5 11. Q.f v. 32, § 1. 6 Caesar, p. 250. 

7 Les Eburons d Limbourg , p. 65. * B. </., vi. 32, §§ 2-5, 41, § 4. 

* See Carte topograph ique de la Belgique , Feuille 43, Planchette 5. 
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4. Colonel P. Henrard, 1 of the Belgian army, identifies Aduatuca 
with Vieux - Vi r ton, which is in Luxembourg, 27 kilometres or 17 
miles south-west of Arlon, and about 80 miles due south of Likge ! 
His argument is not worth summarising. It failed to convince any 
member of the Commission! which the Royal Academy of Belgium 
appointed to examine it They pointed out thaf, in order to make 
out his case, Colonel Henrard had displaced the territory of the 
Eburones, taking away from it that part which, according to Caesar, 
touched the Rhine, and handing it over to the Treveri ; 2 that, in the 
face of all authorities ancient and modern, he had confined the 
territory of the Remi within absurdly narrow limits, and pro tanto 
increased that of the Treveri ; 3 and that, according to his theory, the 
Sugambri, in attacking Aduatuca, would have wandered so far from 
the Rhine as to expose themselves to the greatest danger. 4 I may add 
that the geographical features of Vieux-Virton and its environs do not 
correspond, at all events in one important particular, with Caesar’s 
narrative ; for the greatest breadth of the valley of Bercliive, which 
Colonel Henrard identifies with the rnoymt convaUis , is only 150 
metres, or about 165 yards ; 5 and, as General Creuly shows, 0 a space 
at least three times as wide would have been required for the battle 
between Sabinus and Ambiorix. Therefore it is quite certain that 
Vieux-Virton is not Aduatuca. 

5. It is hardly necessary to mention any of the other conjectures. 
M. de Vlaminck identifies Aduatuca with Aix - la - Chapellc : 7 M. 
Caumartin 8 with Hon tern, near the eastern bank of the Meuse and 
the ford of Navague, and about 15 miles north-east of Linger B. 
Rchottler 9 with Rheinbach, about 11 miles south-west of Bonn, wdiich 
is very much top far from the country of the Nervii to correspond 
with Caesars narrative. Besides Aduatuca , in 11 G., vi. 35, § 8, 
there are, in inferior MSS., various readings, ad Vatucam , — or, 
according to Frigell, at Vatucam , which is absolutely meaningless, — 
and ad Varucam ; 10 and accordingly, from the resemblance of the 
names, the camp has also been placed by some at Wittein, 11 about 8 
miles west -north -west of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by others at Waroux, 12 
ori the west of the Meuse, about 3 miles from Liege. But it is 
needless to say that Caesar, being an educated man, would not have 
written ad Vatucam or ad Varucam ( venire ) ; and besides it needs 
no critical acumen to see that ad Vatucam is nothing but aduatucam , 
miswritten by a dunce. Finally, Alfred Holder 13 places Aduatuca at 

1 Mem. couronnSs, etc., publics par V Acad. Hoy. de Belgique , xxxiii., 1882, 

pp. 10, 21, 37-40, etc. *■ 

2 lb ., p. 54. 3 75., p. 57. • 4 lb., p. 54. 5 lb., p. 38. 

6 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 142. 

7 Messages des sciences hist, de Belgique, 1882, pp. 413-14. 

8 lb., 1883, pp. 238-9. 

9 Vher die Lage der geschichtlichen Orte Aduatuca, 1889. % 

10 Schneider’s Caesar, ii. 299. 

11 J. B. Renard’s Hist, pol . et mil. de la Belgique, p. 442 ; Mem. de V Acad. 
Roy., etc., de Bruxelles, ii. 1822, pp. 261-2. 

12 lb., pp. 258-61. 13 A It-celtischer Sprach&chatz, i. 47-8. 
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Vetscbau, 1 about 3 miles north -west of Aix-la-Chapelle : but I have 
not been able to discover on what grounds he bases his opinion. 
Vetschau may perhaps be the place ; for, if Aduatuca was, as I 
conclude, on the right bank of the Meuse, and if it was 50 miles 
from a point on the common frontier of* the Remi and the Treveri, 
and 50 miles from a point in the country of the Nervii, it must have 
been somewhere in tlie neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapelle. 2 

The truth is that the data are insufficient. Aduatuca was some- 
where between the Meuse and the Rhine : it was naturally a strong 
place ; it was probably near the middle of the southern frontier of 
the Eburones : it was, if Caesar’s numbers are to be trusted, roughly 
speaking, about 50 Roman miles from a point somewhere in the territory 
of the Nervii, and about the same distance from a point somewhere near 
the common frontier of th% Remi and the Treveri : there were woods 
quite close to it : there was a valley about 2 miles off, just long enough 
to hold the brigade of Sabimis marching in column, anft wide enough 
to admit of that brigade being surrounded, when formed in a circle, 
by the Eburones ; ** and there was a hill close by. Furthermore, 
as it is not likely that Ambiorix knew whether Sabinus intended to 
march for the camp of Labi en us or for that of Cicero, we may perhaps 
infer, with General Creuly, that, in either case, the first part of his route 
would have led through the valley which Ambiorix occupied. 4 That 
is all that we have to go upon. If there were some one place and one 
only to which Caesar’s description applied, Aduatuca might be identified. 

III. Napoleon 5 places Cicero’s camp at Charleroi, which, he says, 
**' is situated near the Roman road from Amiens to Tongres, and, as 
the Latin text requires, at 50 miles from this latter town. On the high 
part of Charleroi, where the camp was no doubt established, we 
command the valley of the Sambre, and we can see* in the distance 
towards the west, the country through which Caesar arrived.' 0 More- 
over, the valley of the Haine and Mont Sainte-Aldegonde, above the 
village of Carnieres, agree perfectly with the details of the combat in 
which the Gauls were defeated.” 7 But Aduatuca was not at Tongres ; 
and therefore Napoleon’s argument falls to the ground. 

Desroches 8 places Cicero’s camp at Assclie ; Dewez and others at 
Mons ; 9 von Goler 10 and von Kampen at Namur. But it would be as 
tedious as it is needless to prolong the list of guesses. Until the 
position of Aduatuca has been fixed, — and it never will be fixed with 
certainty unless an inscription or some piece of evidence equally 

1 See Sheets 2965-6 of the German Government Map (1 : 25,000). 

a Fauquemont, Julemont, Juliprs, Maastricht, Bolduc, Wandre and the 
“plateau de la Falise,” at the continence of the Ourthe and the. rivulet of Laval, 
have also been proposed. 

3 General Creuly estimates that the army of Sabinus, numbering, as it probably 
did, about 6000 men, must have occupied, when formed in the a level space 
at least 550 yards square. Rev. arch ., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 142. 

* 7&.,pp. *143-4. 

r ’ Hist, de dales Cesar, ii. 214, n. 2. 6 B. C. , v. 48, § 10. 7 Jb 48-52. 

8 JVonveaux mSm. de V Acad. Roy., etc., de Bruxelles , ii,, 1822, pp. 241, 243. 
lb ., pp. 241-4. m 10 Call, ICrieg y pp. 170, 373-4. 
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decisive is found, — it will be absolutely hopeless to search for Cicero’s 
camp. For we know nothing about its position, except that, if Caesar’s, 
or rather Ambiorix’s, figures are accurate, it was about 50 Roman miles 
from Aduatuca, was within a short march and on the east of a river, 
and was probably close to thd road that led from Amiens to Aduatuca. 
And regarding the camp of Labienus, which the omniscient Napoleon 
places at Lavacherie on the Our the, we are equally in the dark. It 
was rather more than 50 Roman miles from Aduatuca : 1 it was near 
the common frontier of the Treveri and the Remi : it was close to a 
river ; and that river was perhaps the Ourtlie. 2 There our knowledge 
ends. 

Aduatuci. — The Aduatuci and the Eburones were, in the opinion 
of Desjardins 3 and others, practically one people : but it is difficult to 
understand how any one who knows the Comitmtarus can maintain such 
a paradox. Caesar clearly implies, again and again, that the two peoples 
and their territories were distinct. Ambiorix, one of the two kings of 
the Eburones, says that he lias been relieved by Caesar from the obliga- 
tion of paying tribute to the Aduatuci, his neighbours. 4 * Again, after 
his victory over Sabinus, Ambiorix inarched into the country of the 
Aduatuci, “ who were conterminous with his kingdom ” (qui orant ein$ 
regno finitlmi)f and persuaded them to join him in attacking Cicero. In 
the following year (53 B.c.) Trebonius was sent to ravage that part of 
the country of the Eburones which bordered on the country of the 
Aduatuci. 0 Lastly, Caesar says that the Aduatuci had numerous strong- 
holds ( uppida ) and that the Eburones had none. 7 

I. According to Dion Cassius, 8 who is no authority, the territory of 
the Aduatuci bordered on that of the Nervii : hut he may be right here, 

1 Caesar (/* <7., 27, § 9) makes Ambiorix say, in his interview with Arpineius 

and Julius, that the camp of Cicero was about 50 Roman miles from Aduatuca, 
and that of Labienus a little more {Ipsorvm esse consilium relinhie prius quevm 
tinitimi sent taut edactos ex hibernis mil ties aut ad Cicerone m au.t ad Labieu am 
deduexre , t/unr inn alter m diet passu urn circifer L . alter panto amplius ah iis absit). 
General Creuly, referring to B. vii. 17, § 2 {l>e re frumentaria Jkrios atque 
Aeduos adhortari non dent it it ; quorum uJteri , quod nu/lo studio agebant, non 
imdlvm luliuvabant; alteri non magnis fandtutibus, qu<td civitas erat exigua et 
inJintiUf celeriter quod Imbue runt, ronsumpserunt ), argues that the lirst alter refers to 
Labienus and the second to Cicero. But the two passages are not parallel. In 
the second it is made clear by the context that the lirst alteri refers to the Aedui 
and the second to the Boii ; whereas in the other passage the context does not 
help us, and to prove his point, Creuly ought to be able to show that Caesar 
habitually uses alter , . . alter in an inverted order. But Heller ( PhUologus , 
xxii., 1865, p. 154) caps his quotation by another from B. 6'., v. 54, § 4 (ut praeter 
Aeduos et Remus quos praccipuo semper honore Caesar habuit , alter os pro vetere 
ac perpetua erg a populv/n Komanum fide, alterqs pro recentibus Oallici belli officii s, 
nulla fere civitas faeril non svspecta nobis). , In this passage it is unquestionable 
that the lirst alteros refers to the Aedui and the second to the Remi. On Creuly ’s 
theory, in v. 27 Caesar’s meaning would have been doubtful even to Roman 
readers : but it is clear that as, in that passage, the context does not fix his 
meaning, he nsed alter . . . alter in their natural order. 

2 B. (?., v. 24, § 2, 58, § 6. 3 Ceogr. dc la (Janie rom., ii. 437-8, 457. 

4 B. G., v. 27, §2. 0 lb., 38, § 1. 

6 lb. y vi. 33, § 2. 7 ii# 29, §§ 1-2 ; vi. 34, § 1. 

8 Hist. Rom., xxxix. 4 § 1. ( 
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for, according to Caesar, 1 a part at least of their territory was between 
that of the Nervii and that of the Ebu rones. The Eburones had some 
territory on the west of the Meuse, east of the Nervii and south of the 
Menapii : but the greater part was between the Meuse and the Rhine. 2 * 
South of the Meuse, in the neighbourhood. of Condroz, were the Con- 
drusi. Accordingly the Aduatuci are generally placed in the valley of 
the Meuse, principally along its left or northern bank, between the 
Nervii and the Condrusi. 

The French Commission, who identify Aduatuca with Tovyres , con- 
sider that the name Aduatuca proves that the Aduatuci possessed the 
vast plain which is dominated by Tongres. 0 But Caesar expressly says 
that Aduatuca was in the country not of the Aduatuci hut of the Ebu- 
rones ; 4 * and, moreover, as 1 have shown in the preceding note, Aduatuca 
was not on the site of ToAgres. The Commission also argue that the 
Aduatuci must have possessed Namur, because numerous coins bearing the 
legend avavcia, which the eminent numismatist, F. de Saulcy, attri- 
buted to them, have been found there. 6 The attribution is not certain : 
but, assuming its correctness, what does the discovery of the coins prove ? 
Coins belonging to the Ilelvetii, the San tones, the Sequani, the Carnutes, 
the Senones, the Lingones, the Bituriges and the Atrebates have been 
found on Mount Beuvray 0 (Bibractc) : but these peoples did not live 
in Aeduan territory. Still, the orthodox faith is that the Aduatuci 
occupied Namur and its neighbourhood, 7 that is to say, the district of 
Hesbaye, on the northern bank of the Meuse, and perhaps also some 
little territory in the western part of Condroz, on the southern bank of 
the same river. 

A novel view regarding the geographical position of the Aduatuci 
has recently been propounded by M. de Vlaminck, and accepted by M. 
A. Longnon. s According to this view, as originally stated, fliev occupied 
that part of the country between the Meuse and the Rhine which subse- 
quently belonged to the Ubii. M. de Vlaminck takes his stand upon 
the well-known passage in which Caesar says that the Aduatuci were 
descended from the Cimbi i and Teutoni, who, when they were about to 
invade the Province and Italy, had left a detachment on the left bank 
of the Rhine to protect all the impedimenta that they were unable to 
take with them. 9 As, argues M. de Vlaminck, the detachment evidently 
had to keep open the communications of the Cimbri and Teutoni, and 
to cover their retreat in case of a disaster, it would he absurd to suppose 
that their territory was so far removed from the Rhine as is generally 
supposed. He also insists that so powerful a tribe would never have 
been confined in the narrow sqiace between the Eburones and the 
Nervii. 10 f 

1 B. H., v. 38, §8 1-2. 2 If)., 24, § 4. 3 Diet. arch, de la Houle, i. 11. 

4 B>. (f. , vi. 32, §§ 3-4. 6 Diet. arch, de la Houle, i. 11. 

y Jh., t. ^ Lists and illustrations of tlie coins are given ; but I cannot give the 

reference, for the plates are not numbered. 

7 D’Auville, Notice de Vaucienne Houle, p. 33. 

8 A lias hist, de la Haule ; p. 4. a JJ, h., ii. 29, § 4. 

10 La Menapie , eto*, 1879, pp. 42-4. 
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The first of these arguments is childish. The Aduatuci were not 
required to keep open the communications of their kinsmen for half a 
century : M. de Vlaminck himself, in a later paper, extended their terri- 
tory as far westward as a point between Liege and Embourg ; and they 
had plenty of time to move dway from the Rhine if they had any motive 
for doing so. In reply to the second argument, # it may be said first, 
that, judging from the size of the contingent which the Aduatuci fur- 
nished to the Belgic army in 57 b.c., they were inferior in strength even 
then to the Bellovaci, the Suessiones and the Morini ; 1 and secondly, 
that it is quite possible that, after the crushing blow which Caesar 
inflicted upon the Aduatuci in that year, when he slew 4000 of them, 
sold 53,000 into slavery, and released the Eburones from the obligation 
of paying them tribute,- he may also have transferred to the Eburones 
a portion of their territory, including the fa/tness of Aduatuca. 

M. de Vlaminck’s arguments naturally provoked hostile criticism ; 
and he subsequently modified his theory. In a series of replies to his 
critics he adduces fresh arguments. (1) The Aduatuci, he says, could 
have had no motive for quitting their original settlement between the 
Rhine and the Meuse, which was sutlioienth fertile. (2) The statement 
of Dion Cassius that their territory bordered upon that of the Nervii is 
worthless, because Dion was an inaccurate writer, and probably had no 
other authority for what he said than Oae.sar's narrative, upon which he 
put his own construction. Moreover, the fact that the Aduatuci failed 
to join the Nervii in time to take part in the battle on the Sarnbre, 
although they were in full march on the (lay before the battle, can only 
be accounted for on the theory that their territory was at a distance from 
that of the Nervii. Besides, Caesar calls the Atrebates and the Viro- 
inandui neighbours of the Nervii, but refuses that designation to the 
Aduatuci. (3) Although they did undoubtedly push their conquests 
westward and northward, there is no proof that they ever crossed the 
Meuse : they would certainly have been destroyed if they had attempted 
to penetrate far into the territory of the Belgac ; and Caesar’s statement 
that, according to the Remi, the Belgae boasted that they had kept the 
Teutoni and Cimbri at bay, 3 is proof positive that they made no such 
attempt. (4) Caesar’s narrative proves that the Eburones submitted 
to him before the Aduatuci ; lor it is certain that they submitted in 
57 B.c. ; and they could not have deferred their submission until after the 
reduction of the Aduatuci in that year, because, immediately after that 
event, Caesar left Gaul for Italy. We are not justified, therefore, in 
arguing that the country of the Aduatuci was between that of the Nervii 
and that of the Eburones. (5) The Ubij made overtures of submission 
to Caesar in consequence of liis victory over the Aduatuci : but they 
would not have done so if the Aduatucan stronghold, which Caesar 
captured, had been far from their country. 4 

The answer is (1) that, according to Caesar 5 and to the admission of 

1 B.G., ii. 4, §§ 5-9. 

2 lb., ii. 33, § 7 ; v. 27, § 2. 3 Ih. ii. 4, § 2. 

4 Afessager des sciences hist, de Belgique, 1882, pp. 391-2 ; 1884, p. 282 ; 1887, 
pp. 39, 65-6, 351-2. * JJ. <?., ii. 29, § 5 ; v. 27, § 2 
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M. de Vlaminck himself, the Aduatuci, whether they abandoned their 
original settlement or not, did push their conquests westward ; and we 
may be sure that they extended their territory as far as they possibly 
could. (2) Dion’s authority is certainly not worth much by itself: but, 
assuming that he was merely copying Caesar, the construction which 
he put upon Caesar’s language is warranted by common sense, and is 
the construction which almost every commentator, except M. de 
Vlaminck, has put upon it. It is impossible to tell why the Aduatuci 
were too late to join the Nervii. They may have been late in starting, 
or they may have been remiss ; and, as Caumartin aigues, 1 they were 
evidently the hist peojhe whom Caesar encountered after quitting the 
country of the Nervii. It is true that Caesar calls the Atrebutes and 
the Viromandui jinilimi of the Nervii, and that he does not so designate 
the Aduatuci : but to say t^at he refuses them the designation is begging 
the question ; and if the reader will turn to the passage to which M. 
de Vlaminck refers lie will see, having regard to tlft run of the 
sentence, how natural it was for Caesar to omit to mention that the 
Aduatuci, as well as the other two tribes, were neighbours of the 
Nervii : — t reins id flu men omnes Nervios consedissc advent uniq ue ibi 
Romanov urn exspectare una cum Atrebatis et Viromand uis, jinitimis suds — 
nam his ut risque persuaserant , uti eandevi belli fortunam experivenfur ; — 
exspeeiari etiam ah his Aduaturorum copias atque esse in it hurt (I). £?., 
ii. 1G, 2-3). (3) It is absurd of M. de Vlaminck to say that the 
Aduatuci would have been destroyed if they had attempted to penetrate 
far into the country of the Belgae, when lie himself admits that they 
penetrated as far as they could push their conquests ; and when Caesar 
expressly says that they made war upon their neighbours, and that they 
reduced the Eburones to the condition of tributaries. 2 The very fact 
that, as Caesar says and as M. de Vlaminck admits. Uiioy Hid conquer 
some of the Belgic territory, proves that the statement that the Belgae 
had kept the Cimbri and Teutoni at hay is only generally true, and 
does not help M. de Vlaminck’s argument. (4) There is no evidence 
that the Eburones submitted before the Aduatuci ; for Caesar does not 
say that he went to Italy immediately after the capture of the stronghold 
of the Aduatuci ; and the Eburones may have submitted, like certain of 
the Transrhenane peoples, 3 in the interval between the capture of the 
stronghold and his departure. But, assuming for the sake of argument 
that they did submit before the Aduatuci, that does not prove that 
Caesar crossed their territory on his march to the stronghold of the 
Aduatuci. Even according to M. de Vlaminck’s latest map, 4 he need 
not have done so. (5) It is childish to argue that the Ubii would have 
submitted if, as M. de Vlaminck supposes, the stronghold of the Adua- 
tuci had been at Embourg, but wfmld not have submitted if it had been 
at or near Huy, a few miles farther off. 

In B . <?., vi. 32, § 1, Caesar says that the Segni and the Condrusi are 

e 

1 Annales de la Soc. arch, de Namury xv., 1881, pp. 233-4 
2 Ii. O.y ii. 29, § 5 ; V. 27, § 2. 3 Ib * iL 35> § x 

4 Message^ etc., 1887, facing p. 3. 
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between the Eburones and the Treveri. According to M. de Vlaminck’s 
maps, they are between the Aduatuci and the Treveri. 1 * 

Again, in 1>. (?., v. 38, 1-2, describing how Ambiorix followed up 

his victory over Submits and Cotta, Caesar writes : — line victoria 
svblatus Ambiorix statim cum equitatu in Aduatucos , qui erant viu» regno 
jinitimi , proficiseitur : neque noctnn neque diem interm ittii peditat, unique 
sene Hubscqui iubet . lie demonstrata Aduatucisquc cc.icitati >, post era die in 
Nervi os pcevenit, etc. After reading the first of M. de Vlaminck’s series 
of papers, I wrote, u this passage proves that the Aduatuci were between 
the Eburones, from whose territory Ambiorix started, and the Nervii.” 
But in a later passage - M. de Vlaminck extends the territory of the 
Aduatuci westward a little beyond Embourg ; and, placing Aduatuoa 
at Aix-la-Clmpelle, lie forces his theory into possible conformity with 
Caesar's narrative. Yet even so, Ambiorix would only have passed 
across the extreme western corner of the country of the Aduatuci, and 
would then have had to recross the territory of the Eburones or to 
cross the territory of the Condrusi before reaching that of the Nervii. 
But no unbiassed reader can fail to see that, taken in their natural 
sense, Caesar’s words imply that the territory of the Aduatuci intervened 
between that of Ambiorix and that of the Nervii. 

Nevertheless, 1 believe that in M. de Vlaminck’s pages there i- a grain 
of truth. He wholly fails to prove that the Aduatuci did not possess 
the territory on the western bank of the Memo which, until lie wrote, 
geographers had generally assigned to them. But it is probable, or at 
least possible that, before their treachery provoked the vengeance of 
Caesar, they also possessed a considerable tract of country between the 
Meuse and the Rhine. 3 I also fully admit that there is no positive 
proof i\u\t the Aduatuci ever crossed the Meuse : I simply maintain that 
Caesar's lu&Talite is best explained on the hypothesis that they did so. 

IT. The Eburones are not mentioned by any ancient writer except 
Caesar. 4 The greater part of their country was between the Rhine and 
the Meuse, from which it may he inferred that the remaining part was 
west of the Meuse. Their neighbours on the south were the Treveri, 
the Segni and the Cmnlrusi ; on the north the Menapii ; and on the 

1 It will hardly 1 Mi believed that M. de Vhnninek adduce-, this very passage to 
prow lib own theory. ‘‘NVst-il pas evident,” he asks, “quVn phuymt les Adua- 
tuques dans la JlcAmie, les Oondruses ite pouvaient. plus «* tre interlin'd iaires entre 
les Ehurons et les Tn' vires 1 ” bet the reader turn to M. de Vlaminck’s latest 
article, and examine the three maps which he gives, — Napoleon’s, JVI. Wauters’s 
and his own. It is tine that, on the orthodox theory, a part o i the territory of 
the Condrusi was not he,tween the territories of the Ehuione.s and the Treveri. 
But the eastern part was ; and so was the entire territory of the Segrn ; whereas, 
on the theory of M. de Vlaminck, the entire* territory ot the Segni was separated 
from that of the Eburones by that of the A*luatuei. 

Message?, etc., 1887, p. 3 f JS. 

3 According to M. de Vlaminck’s latest map ( Message r , etc., 1887), their terri- 
tory was bounded on the east by the Rhine, on the north by the rivers Ahr and 
Vesdre, and on the south and west by the river Vinxtbach, which enters the Rhine 
about midway between Coblenz and the Ahr, and the river Ambleve. Its extreme 
western point was between Embourg and Liege. 

4 See Diet, arch , de la UaaU\ i. 362. 
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south-west, I believe, the Aduatuci. Their territory may also have 
been conterminous on the west with that of the Nervii. 1 But it is 
impossible to define the frontiers of any of these peoples, except perhaps 
the Nervii ; and therefore it is impossible to define the frontiers of the 
Eburones. General Ureuly endeavours to 4 prove that their territory 
extended northward a^s far as the sea, and separated the Menapii from 
the Morini. 2 This theory contradicts the evidence of Strabo, who says 
that the territories of the Menapii and the Morini were conterminous. 3 
But Oreuly relies on Caesar. Caesar says that those of the Eburones 
who dwelt nearest to the sea took refuge, in 53 b.c., in the islands 
which were formed at high tide. 4 These, says Creuly, must have been 
the islands at the mouths of the Scheldt. They must have belonged 
to the Eburones because Caesar, after describing bis campaign against 
the Eburones, says Bare in. omnibus Eburonum finibus gcrebanturl* But 
Creuly unduly strains Caesar’s text. I have no doubt that bis state- 
ment refers only to the events described in B. G., vi. 33-4. If it refers 
to chapters 31 and 32 as well, it obviously includes events which did 
not take place in tlie country of the Eburones ; for in chapter 32 
Caesar describes what the Segni and Condrusi were doing ; and in 
chapter 31, on which Creuly lays great stress, he says that many of the 
Eburones lied beyond tlieir own borders. I believe, then, that, those 
Eburones who took refuge in the islands were not at the time in their 
own country, though doubtless they were quite close to it ; and I 
conclude that Strabo was right in saying that tlie territories of the 
Menapii and Morini were conterminous. 

Caesar says that Aduatuca was fere in mediis Eburonum finibus . 6 I 
have explained in the preceding note (pp. 338-40) the true meaning of 
these words. Some writers, assuming that Aduatuca stool uppn the site 
of Tongres, have argued from them that the territory of the EJmrones 
extended westward as far as the Scheldt ; and, in support of this theory, 
they point to the fact that Caesar marched, or intended to march, in 
53 B.c., trom Aduatuca to the Scheldt, in pursuit of Ambiorix, who, he 
heard, had fled to the neighbourhood of the Scheldt. 7 But there is no 
evidence that Ambiorix was at that time in Eburonian territory ; for in 
the preceding chapter Caesar says that many of the Eburones had fled 
beyond their own borders. Moreover, Aduatuca was not on tlie site of 
Tongres, but somewhere on the cast, of the Meuse. Therefore it is im- 
possible to say how far westward the territory of the Eburones extended. 

Aduatucorum Oppidum. — According to Caesar, the stronghold of 
the Aduatuci was steep and rock) on every side, except at one place, 
where it was approached by a gentle slope not more than 200 feet 
wide : — cunctis oppidis castellisque tbsertis , he writes, sua omnia in unum 
oppidum egregie natura munitum contulerant. Quod cum ex omnibus in 
circuitu partibus altissim.as rupes despectusque haberet , una ex parte leniter 
i adclivis aditus in latitudinem non amplius ducentorum pedum relinquebaturf 

** B. (h, v. 24, § 4 ; vi. 32, § 1, 33, §§ 1-2. 

2 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. vii., 1863, pp. 385-6. 

3 See p. 456, infra . 4 B. </., vi. 31, § 3. 6 lb., 35, § 1 

6 lb., 32, §4. • 7 lb., 33, § 3. « lb., ii. 29, § 3. 
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It was large enough to shelter at least 57,000 people j 1 and the line 
of con trav allation with which Caesar surrounded it was traced along 
ground comparatively high but of varying elevation, and measured 15 
or, according to another interpretation of the text, only 3 Roman miles. 2 

A score of sites or more 'have been suggested : but the majority are 
not worth examining. Either they do not correspond with Caesar’s 
description, or they are in territory which could not have belonged to 
the Aduatuci. 3 

The great Napoleon, probably following d’Anville, decided for 
Falais, near Huy, a height which is nearly surrounded by the river 
Mdhaigne. 4 Des Roches and others 5 have suggested Hastedon, which 
is quite close fto Namur : M. Wauters, who formerly inclined to 
Montaigu or Sichem, has more recently suggested “les Kessellergen 
north-east of Louvain, but without giving ‘any reason. 6 Napoleon III. 
pronounced for the citadel of Namur ; von Ooler, the French Com- 
mission, K. Thomann, von Kampen and Kiepert for Mont Falhize. 

1. “According to the researches,” says Napoleon, “which have 
been carried on in the country supposed to have been formerly occupied 
by the Aduatuci, two localities only, Mont Falhize and the part of the 
mountain of Namur on which the citadel is built, appear to agree with 
the site of the oppulum of the Aduatuci. But Mont Falhize is not 
surrounded with rocks on all sides, as the Latin text requires. The 
contra vallation would have had a development of more than 15,000 
feet, and it would have twice crossed the Meuse, which is difficult to 
admit. We therefore adopt . . . the citadel of Namur.” 7 

Long, in his edition of Caesar, 8 * * rejected Namur, on the ground that 
it “is on the Maas, a circumstance incompatible with Caesar’s description, 
for he mentions no river.” But, in his History, 0 lie accepted Mont 
Falhize, wliich is also on the Meuse, and therefore virtually withdrew 
his objection. Long also argued, as d’Anville J0 had done before him, 
that Namur is too small. Dewez, indeed, urges 1 1 that, although the 
citadel of Namur is too small in itself, it communicates with other 
rocky heights, and that all of them taken together would have been 
sufficiently large. Caesar, however, does not describe a group of hills, 
but a single hill. The writer of the article Aduatuci in the D'ictionnaire 
archdologigue de la Gaule rejects Namur, not only because it is too small, 
but also because (1) the gently sloping ascent mentioned by Caesar 12 is 

1 B. CL, ii. 33. §§ 5-7. 2 fb., 30, § 2. 

3 Diet. arch, de la Gaule , p. 11. 

4 See A. E. E. Desjardins, Alesia , — suirie d'an appcndice renfermant des notes 

inedites ecrites de la main de Nay). T., etq , and d’Anville, Notice de Vancienne 
Gaule, p. 34. s. 

5 Nouveaux mem. de V Acad. Roy. des sciences . . . de Bruxelles , ii., 1822, 
pp. 251-2. 

6 Bull, de V Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles, 3 e s6r., t. i., 1881, pp. 343-4. 

7 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 116, n. 1. 8 Page 135. 

9 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 63-4. * 

10 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, pp. 33-4. 

31 Nouv. mem. de V Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles, ii., 1822, p. 247. 

12 B. G ., ii. 29, § 3. 
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not to be found ; and (2) if the contravallation bad been made to follow 
the windings of tbe Sarnbre, which, in liis opinion, w r ould not have 
been a sufficient obstacle, it would have required a development of 9 
kilometres, or much more than 15,000 feet ; whereas, if Caesar bad con- 
sidered the Sarnbre a sufficient obstacle, and merely drawn the line round 
the citadel from the bgnk of the Meuse to the bank of the Sarnbre, 2000 
metres, or much less than 15,000 feet, would have sufficed. As a matter 
of fact, Napoleon, in his plan (Planch e 11), adopts the latter alternative, 
thereby contradicting his'own interpretation of “AT 'milium” I think, 
therefore, that Namur may be rejected without hesitation. 

2. The writer of the article, already referred to, in the THctionnaire 
archdologique de la Gaule says that of all the localities which have been 
proposed Beaumont, Namur and Mont Falhize alone deserve serious 
consideration. He rejects Namur for the reasons which 1 have already 
given. Beaumont he also rejects because it is only 25 kilometres or 
about 15 miles from Neuf-Mesnil, the site of the battle with the Nervii, 1 
and, as the Atre bates and the Viromandui, who also took part in the 
battle, had to travel respectively 80 and 100 kilometres, the Aduatuei, 
if they had only had so short a distance to go, could have easily arrived 
in time. But there is no reason to assume that, because the Aduatuei 
took refuge against Caesar in a certain stronghold, therefore that strong- 
hold must have been the point from which they marched to join the 
Nervii. There are, however, other reasons for rejecting Beaumont. 
First, the plateau of the alleged vppidum is too small to have accommo- 
dated 57,000 people, 2 smaller even than the plateau of Namur ; and 
secondly, Beaumont is not in the territory which belonged to the 
Aduatuei. 

3. General von Goler, 3 who carefully examined Mont# Falhize, 
considered that it corresponded exactly with Caesar’s descriptioii| of tbe 
stronghold of the Aduatuei ; and General Creuly, after carefully 
examining the Carte topograpthique de la Belgique (1 : 20,000) came to the 
same conclusion, and also recorded his belief that- no other site in the 
whole of Belgium could be reconciled with Caesar’s description. 4 
Napoleon’s objections to this site have been already stated. In answer 
to them it maybe said (1) that Quod cum omnibus in circnitu part ib us 
altissimas rupes despectusque huberct describes, as the writer of the 
article in the Didionnaire says, a bill with scarped flanks, u d’ou la 
vue dominait sur la cainpagne environnante ; ” 5 and that, as von 
Goler and O. Bocquet testify, this description applies to Mont Falhize. 
(2) The contravallation need not have had “ a development of more 
than 15,000 feet,” because (3) it need not have crossed the Meuse at 
all. In von Kampen’s Plan 6 the line of contravallation is drawn 

1 See pp. 654-60. 

2 See Carte topographique de la Belgique (1 : 20,000), Feuille 52, Planckette 6, 

3 Gall . Krieg , p. 91 and note 4. 

4 Rev. arch. ,v«ouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 392. See also 0. Bocquet in Bull . de 
Vinst. arch, lifyeois, v., 1862, pp. 167-76, and A. Hock, Etudes sur quelques 
campagncs de Jules Cesar dans la Gaule belgique , 1897. 

6 Of. Schneider’s Caesar , i. 191. 

6 Quindeeim ad Caesars dc b. G. comm , tabulae , iv. 
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round the north only of Mont Falhize ; for, as the writer of the article 
in the Dictionnaire observes, the Meuse, which encloses the southern 
slopes, is, on that side, a sufficient obstacle ; and Caesar need only have 
left a corps of observation on the right bank at Huy, to watch it. 
Moreover, the word circuiiimuniti need not necessarily mean that the 
contravallation entirely surrounded the town ; 1 $md in fact Napoleon’s 
Plan does not make it surround Namur or cross the Meuse. 

The extent of the contravallation is, however, uncertain. The 
reading of f3 is vallo p. XII circuit u XV mil i inn crebrisque castellis circum- 
muniti. Schneider supplies pamitnn with XV milium; and, if he is 
right, the extent of the rampart was 15 Roman miles. As XII is 
omitted in a, Frigell 2 believes that the true reading is vallo passuum 
in circuit u XV milium. A. Holder 3 prefers the reading of a, — vallo 
pedum in circuit u XV milium, that is to sUy, “ ;a Mh a rampart 15,000 
feet in extent” ; and in one inferior MS. (0/^ e trianus) the reading is 
simply ratio pedum in circuit u XV crcbrUque, eiJ, which means that the 
height of the rampart was everywhere 15 feet, and leaves its extent 
uncertain. This reading is certainly wrong, because it would have no 
point unless it implied that ramparts sometimes varied in height at 
different points. 4 Creuly and Bertrand, who are followed by Napoleon/* 
adopt the reading of yS, but supply pedum after XV milium, remarking 
that Caesar nowhere else uses milia or its cases, without passuum to 
express “ miles.” 0 But this is an astounding blunder ; as, in a very 
incomplete search, I have found no less than three passages where he 
does so. 7 Schneider, whom Long follows, says that to supply pedum 
after XV milium would be contrary to the usage of Latin : but Hcdler 
remarks that the word pedum is employed, as “a joint factor,” to be 
couj;ded both with XII and with XV milium. s I believe that Heller is 
right : but at all events it is certain that to construct a line of contra- 
vallation 15 Roman miles in extent round either Namur or Mont Falhize 
would have been contrary to the usage of a sane, not to say a great general. 
And, if Holder’s reading is adopted, the whole difficulty, if there is a 
difficulty, disappears. Finally, as General Creuly observes, the line 
along which Caesar would naturally have made his wall of contra- 
vallation round Mont Falhize is just 3 5,000 Roman feet in extent. 

Other objections have been urged against Mont Falhize. The Adua- 
tuci, we are told, would not have built their principal stronghold near 
their north-eastern frontier, which separated them from the Condrusi. 
To this General Creuly replies (1) that we do not know what that 
frontier was ; and (2) that, if the Condrusi occupied the right bank of 

1 Cf. B. (*., i. 38, § 4, — flumen Dubis at eircino circiunduetum paene totum 
oppidum cingit. 

2 Caesar, vol. i. p. 38 ; vol. ii. p. 23. 

8 Caesar, p. 50. 

4 See Schneider's Caesar, i. 194. 

5 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 117, «. 1. 

6 Her. arch., 2° ser., t. iv., 1861, p. 459. 

7 B . G., i. 4, § 4 ; iii. 17, § 5 ; iv. 14, § 1. See also Meusel's Lex. Caes ii. 

607-8. 

8 Philologus, xxvi., 1867, pp. 665-7. 
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the Meuse, that was the very reason why the Aduatuci should have 
established a stronghold on the opposite bank. Moreover, the general 
considers that of all the places which they could have chosen for a city 
of refuge, Mont Falhize was naturally the best. 1 

4. The same objection applies to Falais Its to Mont Falhize, — it is 
nearly surrounded by a river ; and in other respects it does not conform 
so closely to Caesar’s cfescription. 

5. MM. G. Arnould and de Radiguos 2 consider that the plateau of 
Hastedon, about a mile and a half north-west of Namur, corresponds 
with Caesar’s description more nearly than any other place which has 
been suggested ; and they claim that its area, 13 hectares or about 32 
acres, is greater than that of any of the other sites. This, however, is 
a gross blunder. The area of Mont Falhize is far greater than that of 
Hastedon ; and if, as the gfeat Napoleon maintained, the plateau of 
Mont Auxois, which covers a space of 97 hectares, is too small to 
have held 80,000 men, 3 it is hard to see how 57,000 coulcf have found 
room in a space nearly eight times as small. MM. Arnould and de 
Radiguos strive hard to overcome this objection. In France, they 
remark, “on admet comme surface minima, pour le eampement de 
1 ’infan terie sous la tente, un rectangle de 48 m. carres, pour 15 homines 
. . . soit 3 m-. 20 par homme. Admettons 13 hectares 25 ares pour 
la superfioie d’ Hastedon ; on trouve 2 m- . 4 5 par individu.” MM. 
Arnould and de Radigues omit to say that, as even soldiers must have 
room to move about, the tents in a camp do not cover anything like the 
whole area of the camp ; and even so he allots much less space to the 
unhappy Aduatuci than the “surface minima” which he mentions. 
But without elaborate calculation any one can see that pack 57,000 
men into a space of 32 acres and keep them there for ; # ra 1 days would 
be impossible. 

In conclusion, I ought to say that M. de Vlaminck, followed' by M. 
A. Longnon, 4 considers that nearly all the attempts that have been made 
to identify the stronghold were foredoomed to failure because they were 
based upon tbc assumption that the territory of the Aduatuci was confined 
to the country of Namur, whereas it really extended nearly as far eastward 
as the Rhine. I have examined elsewhere 5 M. de Vlaminck’s theory of 
the habitat of the Aduatuci. He himself identifies the oppidum with Em- 
bourg, on the east of the Meuse, near the junction of the Vesdre and the 
Ourthe : 6 but this place does not correspond with Caesar’s description. 
Coliausen and others have also assumed that the stronghold is identical 
with Aduatuca, 7 the site of the camp in which Sabiims and Cotta were 
quartered in the autumn of b.c. 54. It is hardly necessary to refute 

• 

3 Rev. arch. , 2° s6r., t. vii., 1863. p. 392. 

2 CongrCs Internationale <V anthropvlnyie et <V nrcldologie prehist. (Bruxelles, 
1872), 1873, pp. 318-26 ; Annates de la Soc. arch, de Namur , xii., 1872-3, pp. 
229-39. 

8 See pp. 215*16, supra. 4 Atlas hist, de la France , p. 4, 

5 See pp. 349-52, supra . 

6 Messager des sciences hist, de Belgique. 1887, pp. 46, 40. 

7 See A. von Kampen, jQumdecim ad Caesaris de b. G. comm, tabulae , ii. 
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this assumption, for which there is not a jmrticle of evidence : but one 
fact is sufficient to demonstrate its absurdity. The stronghold of the 
Aduatuci was situated upon a steep and rocky hill, which even Caesar’s 
powerful army could only approach, with the aid of a terrace, by one 
narrow slope. Aduatuca, although a strong place, was so situated that 
in 53 B.c. 2000 German cavalry nearly carried it by a coup-de-main. 1 

To sum up, Mont Falhize conforms perfectly, 1 in the judgement of 
trained professional observers, to Caesar’s description ; and this is more 
than can be said of any other site which has yet been proposed. On 
the other hand, Caesar does not mention the Meuse or any other river :‘ 2 
no antiquities whatever had been found on Mont Falhize up to the date 
(1868) when the first part of the IHctionnmre arclwologique de la Gaule 
■was published, and I have not been able to discover that any have been 
found since ; the place was not, so far ai we know, occupied in the 
Middle Ages, nor has it been occupied in modern times. Moreover, I 
agree with Si. de Vlaminck that the territory of the Aduatuci, before 
they came into collision with Caesar, extended farther eastward than is 
commonly supposed. 3 Therefore, although I mark the oppidwm upon 
the map, I only do so tentatively. 

Aedui. — The territory of the Aedui, if we include in it, as most geo- 
graphers do, the territories of their clients, 4 the Aulerei Brannovices 
and the Mandubii (q,v.), comprised, rouglily speaking, at all events, the 
dioceses of Autun (Augustodunum), Olialon-sur-Sadne (Oabillonum), 
Macon (Matisco) and Nevers (Nivernum), the last three of which were 
severed from the primitive diocese of Autun/* This territory corre- 
sponded with the departments of Sadne-et-Loire and Nievre and parts 
of Cdte-d’Or and Allier. Desjardins has shown, in his posthumous 
volume, that in the third century of our era, if not in Caesar's time, the 
Aedui also possessed the territory which belonged to the deltas A vlessio- 
durum ^Auxerre)/* 

According to Strabo, 7 the Sadne separated the Aedui from the 
Sequani : but the French Commission disregard his statement and 
follow the indications of the dioceses, remarking that Strabo's text “ n'a 
rien d’absolument affirmatif quant la non-discontinuite de la limite le 
long du fleuve, comme il est facile de s’en convaincre en examinant l’en- 
semble de la phrase." 8 Strabo may have made a mistake,' but his 
language seems precise enough : — pel oe /cat d “A pap e/c tow ’'AAttcwv, 
opi^oiv 2*7 /coa voids' re /cat Alftovovs, Ptolemy 9 also says that the Sadne 
was the eastern boundary of the Aedui. Caesar says that the Sadne 
per fines Aeduorum et Sequanorum in lthodanum infinite From this 

1 B. G., ii. 29, § 3 ; vi. 37-8. « 

3 It has been argued that he. did not mention the Meuse because it played no 
part in the siege (A. Hock, Etudes sur qvclgves campagnes dc Jules Cesar , etc., 
1897, p. 22) : but surely it would have played the part of a natural line of contra- 
vallation. 

3 See the preceding article. 4 See pp. 328-9. 

5 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne (Janie, p. 35 ; Walckenaer, Geogr. des Gaules, 
i. 325 ; Diet . arch . de la Caule, i. 14. 6 Sec Boji and Sknones. 

7 Geogr ., iv. 1, § 11, 3, § 2. 8 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 14. 

9 Geogr., ii. 8, § 12. 10 B. G\ } j. 12, § 1. 
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passage also von Goler 1 infers that the Saone formed the boundary 
between the Aedui and the Sequani : but, as R. Schneider 2 says, he 
mistranslates the passage ; and Napoleon refers to three others in the 
Gallic War , — inter fines Helvetiorum et Allobrogum Bhoclanus fluit (i. 6, 
§ 2), cum Sequanos a provj/ncia nostra Khodcmus divider et (i. 33, § 4) and 
flumen Ligerim , quod Bitvriges ah Aeduis dividit (vii. 5, § 4), — to show 
that if Caesar had mSant what von Goler says, he would have expressed 
himself differently. Caesar simply meant that the Saone flowed through 
the territories of the Aedui and the Sequani considered as one tract. 
Thomann, however, commenting on Napoleon’s remarks, asks “Are we 
then to conclude that the tribes mentioned in the tenth chapter of the 
Fourth Book lived on the right as well as on the left bank of the 
Rhine % ” 3 The well-known passage to which Thomann refers runs as 
follows : — Ithcnus . . . per ifittes Nantuatium , Helvetiorum, Sequanorum, 
Mediomatricorum , Trihocorum , Trcverorum citatum fertur. In my note on 
the Tkiboci I try to show that, unless Caesar made a slip* some portion 
of the territories of these peoples must have been on the right bank of 
the Rhine, as otherwise per must mean the same as praeter (“past” or 
“along”); and there is no evidence that per ever bears this meaning. 
M. P. Guillemot, 4 differing from von Goler, holds that “la Bresse 
chdlonnaise ” belonged to the Aedui, arguing that when they complained 
to Caesar that the Ilelvetii were ravaging their territories, 5 the Ilelvetii 
had not yet crossed the Saone and were still in Bresse. I do not think 
that this inference can legitimately be drawn from Caesar’s narrative ; 
for he appears to have attacked the Tigurini directly after the Aedui 
made their complaint ; and, at the moment when he attacked the 
Tigurini, three-fourths of the Ilelvetii had crossed the Saone. 0 

My own belief is that no certain conclusion can 1 o drawn from the 
statements of any of the ancient writers as to the eastern boundary of 
the Aedui. Caesar’s words, even though they do not prove ftiat that 
boundary was formed by the Saone, are not irreconcilable with the 
view that it was : on the other hand, Strabo and Ptolemy, if they did 
not misunderstand Caesar, may only have meant that the Saone was, 
roughly speaking, the boundary. On the whole, it seems to me safer 
to prefer the evidence of the dioceses to tlieir uncertain statements. 

Agedincum lias always been generally identified with Sens : but a 
few commentators have decided for Provins, which is about 25 miles, 
as the crow flies, from Sens, and nearly due north of it. There is no 
evidence for Provins. It is on the right bank of the Seine ; and 
Labienus, when he decided to abandon his campaign against the Parisii, 
in order to return to Agedincum, 7 crossed from the right to the left 
bank of the Seine. It is true 0 Ijiat some commentators maintain that 
he crossed from the left to the right bank. But on this theory it is 

1 Gall. Krieg , p. 15. 

2 Jahrcsberichte d. philol. Vereins , xii., 1886, pp. 240-41. 

3 Ddb franzosische Atlas zn Gasars gall. Krieg e, 1868, p. 9. 

4 Excursions arch, dans fes montagnes de la Gfite-d'Or, 1861, p. xx. 

s K (A, i. 11, §§ 2-3. 7 i K viL 59 . 62 . 

6 76., 12, 13, jg 1-2. 
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impossible to explain Caesar’s narrative of Labienus’s campaign. For, 
in the first place, if Labienus marched, in the first instance , from 
Agedincum up the right bank of the Seine, the marsh behind which 
Camulogenus drew up his army ready to oppose him was evidently on 
The right bank. Now Cafnulogenus would hardly have been mad 
enough to cross the Marne and look out for such a marsh, 1 when he 
need only have drawn up his army behind the Maine itself, to prevent 
Labienus from crossing. Therefore the marsh was on the left bank ; 
and as Labienus, after he had failed to force the passage of the marsh, 
crossed the Seine at Metiosedum (Melun), lie was on the right bank 
when he decided to return to Agedincum. Secondly, Caesar, describing 
the position in which Labienus found himself, when he was about to 
return, says, 2 “on one side he was menaced by the Bellovaci ; on the 
other Camulogenus held the field with a /veil -found army, ready for 
action” (a Hera ex parte JhUovaci . . . i nsta bant ; alteram Camulogenus 
parato atque Hnstructo txcreiin tuahat). This passage proves that 
Labienus was, at that moment, on the right bank of the Seine. For 
he was on one bank, and Camulogenus on the oilier. Therefore, if 
he was on the left hank, Camulogenus was on the right ; and 
Camulogenus and the Bellovaci were both on his right ; whereas 
Caesar says that he was between them. Achaintre makes a desperate 
attempt to anticipate and turn this argument. Caesar, he urges, was 
only speaking “ generally ” : the Bellovaci were preparing for war : 
the Parish, oil the other hand, were already prepared. But that 
Caesar used the words, altera ex parte , etc. in a strictly geographical 
sense, is proved by his having, m the same breath, \ised the phrase 
“alteram (partem) Camulogenus parato at quo instructo exercitu tenehat 
It is dear, then, that Agedincum was not Brovins. There is 
evidence td eho'iV that it was Sens. Caesar says that Agedincum was 
in the territory of the Senones. 3 Now, tin: chief town of the Senones, 
in the early days of the Church, was Sens, or, as it was then called, 
Senones ; and the chief town of the Sen ones was, according to Ptolemy, 4 
y Ayi)StK<n\ In the Annals of St. Bertin, a writer of the eighth 
century, 5 * Sens is called Agcndinruw. Again, in the Itinerary of 
Antoni ne A greclicum is marked as 13 Gallic leagues, or 1 9 J; Roman 
miles from Condate (Montereau-sur-Yonne), and as 30 Gallic leagues or 
46 Roman miles from Augustobona (Troyes); and the actual distances, 
according to Cassini, 7 are 21 and 43^ Roman miles respectively. 8 
Finally, an inscription of the year 250 a.d., in which the name 
Agedincum occurs, was discovered, in 1837, at Sens.’* 

M. A. de Barthelemy has, however, suggested 10 that, although a 
Gallo- Roman town called Agedmcun'i undoubtedly stood upon the 

1 /;. 0‘., vii. 57, § 4. a ft,., 50, § 5. 

3 1b., vi. 44, § 3. 4 < ieugr ., ii. 8, § 9. 

r> Bouquet, Reeved des hist, de# Grade*, vii. 74 a, 75a. 

6 Ed. Wesseling, p. 383. 7 Walekenaer, (Hugr. des (trades, iii. 54. 

8 See also La Table de Pevtivger, ed. Desjardins, p. 26, col. 2. 

u Rev. de phihdngie, ii., 1847, p. 355. 

10 Rev. celt., viii., 1887, p. 398. 
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site of Sens, the Gallic town of the same name may have been 
situated elsewhere. Just as Gergovia was succeeded by the Gallo- 
Roman Augustonemetum, and Bibracte by the Gallo- Roman Augusto- 
dunum, so, he suggests, the Agedincum which stood upon the site of 
Sens may have been the Gallo -Roman successor of the Agedincum 
mentioned by Caesar. I cannot accept this suggestion ; for if the Gallic 
Agedincum had yielded its position as the chief town of the Senones 
to a Gallo-Roman foundation, the latter would not have been called by 
a Celtic name, but by some name of which Caesar , as in Citesarodunum , , 
or Augustus, as in AuffusUmemetmu , would have formed an element. 

Alesia. — The site of Alesia is absolutely certain. It covered the 
plateau of Mont Auxois, on the south-western slope of which now 
stands the village of Alise-Sainte-Reine. But, as it was the scene of 
the most famous event in tli^ Gallic war, the question of its whereabouts 
has given rise to a controversy, the echoes of which have not yet died 
away. M. Iluelle, in liis Bihlioymphic tjendrale ties G antes \ pp. 1G3-72), 
enumerated 158 works bearing upon the subject; and since 1870, the 
date which he fixed as his limit, new pens have been busy with the 
same theme. The controvcrsj 7 was not closed by the publication of 
the results of Napoleon’s investigations. M. Quicherat, who was, in 
his day, one of the best known of French antiquaries, remained un- 
convinced : 0. Muller, in the Allas which he published in 1880, to 
illustrate Strabo’s Geography , marked Alesia on the site of Alai so ; 1 and 
other writers of loss note, while differing among themselves as to the 
true site, agree in rejecting Napoleon’s conclusion. 1 am therefore 
bound, by the principles which have guided me in writing this book, 
to discuss the question ; and as, notwithstanding the multitude of 
treatises which have appeared, the whole of the arguments have never 
been marshalled within any one work, it may save future enquirers 
trouble if I supply the want. * 

Besides Mont Auxois, six sites have been proposed, namely Alaise 
in the department of J)oubs, Alais in the department of Gard, Novalaise 
and the plateau of La Crusille in Savoy, lzernore in the department of 
Ain, and a place, the name of which 1 cannot discover, in Auvergne. 2 3 
lzernore and La Crusille are dismissed by M. A. de Barthelemv, in an 
admirable article on Alesia, s as unworthy of discussion : but as lzernore 
was advocated by a serious student, and still finds support, I shall 
examine its claims here. The pretensions of Alais, 4 Novalaise and the 

1 “Alesiam urbem cum Inulimio vim Alaise eomposui. Hinc corrigenda sunt 
quae dixi in lndice nomitnim s. v. At<Ja, ubi earn Nenteutiam secutus sum quae 
dim obtinebat quainque etiamiiunc sunt qui tueri studeant.” Slrabonis Gcoyraphi- 
corum Tabulae X T r , Praefatio, p. vi. 

2 La veritable situation tV Alesia en Avrergne (a memoir addressed to M. 
Berthelot by M me Riclienet-Bayard and mentioned in Comptes vendus de VAcad. 
des inscr.y 4 e ser., t. xvii., 1S89 [1890], p. 410). T do not know whether the 
memoir was published. 

3 Rev. des questions hist. , iii., 1867, pp. 43-4. 

4 Alais, which was advocated in 1896 hy Hours de Mandajors [Nouvdles 
dicouvertes sur VUat de Vancienne Gavle da temps de Cesar) is at ieast 200 miles, 
as the crow flies, from tlie nearest frontier of the Lingones, in whose country 
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above-mentioned (or any) site in Auvergne, are so wildly absurd that it 
is difficult to believe that any one could have advocated any of the three, 
except from a love of singularity. The real controversy has always 
been between the advocates of Mont Auxois and those of Alaise. 

Caesar gives a description of the physical features of Alesia, of the 
camp which Yercingetorix formed upon its eastern slope, and of his 
own camps and lines of contravallation and circu'invallation, the gist of 
which I have embodied in my narrative 1 and need not reproduce here. 
The additional data which he supplies for determining the geographical 
position of Alesia may be stated in a few words. When he was passing 
“ through the farthest part of the territory of the Lingones ” (per extremes 
Lmgonum fines), towards the country of the Sequani, Yercingetorix 
encamped at a distance of 10 Roman miles from his camp. Next 
morning Yercingetorix attacked the Roman column, when it had advanced 
to within a short distance from his own cam]). Beaten in this engage- 
ment, he retreated to Alesia ; and the Romans arrived there on the day 
after the battle. 2 

I. Alesia, according to J. Maissiat, stood upon the site of Izcrnore, 
near the Porte tin Rhone and 9 kilometres, or between f> and 6 miles, 
north-west of Nantua. The whole weight of his theory rests upon his 
interpretation of the famous passage in which Caesar describes his own 
position and that of Yercingetorix on the night before the cavalry 
action which immediately preceded the blockade of Alesia, — cum 
Caesar in Sequanos per extrnuos JAngonu m fines iter facer et, quo facilins 
subsidium provinciae fierri posset, circitcr milia passuum X ab ti Oman is 
trims castris Verringetorix roused it A I discuss, on pp. 771-4, the meaning 
of per extremes Ling on am fines , in so far as those words bear upon the 
question where the action was fought. The passage means that, at the 
time of which Caesar wrote, he was marching through the country of 
the Li leg ones towards the country of the Sequani. Nothing of the 
kind, says Maissiat : Caesar “ indiqne settlement la direction de sa marche 
actuelle , a savoir, du pays dcs IAngons , chez les Sequanes ft vers la Province” 4 
Again, Maissiat says that in this passage in does not mean “vers” or 
“dans la direction de ” ; for, in order that in should have either of 
these meanings, “il nous parait indispensable quo le texte presents 
quelque raison accessoire et particuliere, coin me pourrait etre la nature 
du verbe employe par l’auteur” ; 5 as, for instance, instituit , in the 
passage iter in Senones facerc instituit . 6 Now, there is one passage in the 
Commentaries which proves conclusively that Maissiat is wrong. In 
B. G ., ii. 29, § 4, Caesar, speaking of the Aduatuci, writes : — ipsi erant 
ex Cimbris Teutonisque jtrognati , qui, cum iter in provincia/m nostram 


Caesar was the day before he reached Alesia (B. <7., vii. 66*8). In order to make 
Caesar’s narrative square with his theory, the author placed the Lingones in the 
neighbourhood of Langogne, on the borders of the Gevaudan and the Vivarais ; 
Bibracte near the confines of the Gevaudan and Auvergne ; and the Sequani in the 
neighbourhood of Orange ! * 

1 See pp. 136-8. 

8 76. , vii. 66, § 2. 

6 lb ., 271-2. 


2 B. O vii. 66, § 2 ; 67-8. 

4 Jules CSsar en (Jaule, ii. 269. 
6 B . G. t vii. 56, § 5. 
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atque Italiam facereni , Us imped, imentis , quae secum agere non poterant , 
citra flnmm lihenmn deposits custodiam ex suis ac praesidium sex miliu 
hominum una, reliquerunt. At the time of which Caesar wrote, the 
Cimbri and Teuton! were inarching in provinciam nostrum atque Italiam; 
and they had not yet come anywhere i^ear either of those places. 
Therefore in, without any “ raison accessoire et parti culi ere,” does mean 
“ towards”; and cutri Caesar in Sequanos per extrrmos Ling onum fines 
iter facer et means that Caesar was marching through the country of the 
Lingones toward,* the country of the Sequani. 1 

Thus the foundation of Maissiat’s theory is undermined ; and it is 
needless to examine the buttresses by which he strives to sustain the 
sh attered structure. 

II. The reasoning by which I have refuted the advocates of Izernore 
is equally fatal to the claims of Novalaisc, which is in the arrondisse- 
ment of Ohambery, and more than 40 miles farther than Izernore from 
the country of the Lingones ! Still, to avoid any change of cavil, I 
shall examine a novel argument by which M. I. Tessier 3 endeavours 
to support them. He interprets cum Caesar in Sequanos per extremes 
Lingonum fines iter f aren't as I have done : but lie contends that 
Caesar’s subsequent words, circiter milia passu win decern ah Romanis 
trims castris Vercingetorix roused it, have been misunderstood. What 
Caesar meant, be says, was this : — “ Cesar, traversant l’extreinite du 
pays des Lingons pour aller par la Sequanie secourir plus facile men! 
la Province, Vercingetorix trois jours de suite campa a dix mille pas 
environ des trois campements success! fs des Remains.” Now, there are 
three objections to this interpretation, every one of which is fatal. 
First, no scholar would admit that it is possible to get it out of the 
Latin. Secondly, it makes nonsense of the word mm; for to say 
“ when Caesar was traversing the remotest part of thfi coufitry of the 
Lingones, Vercingetorix on three successive days encamped at a 
distance of about 10 miles from the three ’successive encampments of 
the Romans ” is gibberish ; seeing that, ex hypothesi , on the second and 
third days, both Caesar and Vercingetorix had moved far south of the 
country of the Lingones. Thirdly, if Vercingetorix and Caesar had 
done what M. Tessier supposes, Caesar would not have been so foolish 
as to describe it : it would have been irrelevant to say that he 
marched per extremes Lingonum fines; and to add that Vercingetorix 
“encamped on three successive days,” etc. would have been a super- 
fluity wholly alien to liis manner. In those three days, moreover, M. 
Tessier makes Vercingetorix and Caesar march the whole way from 

1 M. A. de Barth ('leniy justly argues that, if Caesar had already penetrated 
into Sequania, he would have written^ uot iter faceret hut iter fecisseL Rev. des 
quest, hist., iii., 1867, p. 60. Further proof, if it he required, will he supplied by 
a comparison of Z». G\, i. 39, § 3 with B. C., i. 60, § 5. 

a Perhaps it is worth mentioning that the Gallic name of Izernore was Isarno- 
dunum (see A. Longnon, Atlas hist, dr la France , p. 29) ; and it is incredible that 
this name shduld have been given to the stronghold after the conquest if it had 
ever borne tlie famous name of Alesia. 

3 La nouvelle AUsi% decouverte par M. TModore Fivcl, 1866, pp. 14, 16, 18, 
82-8, 38, etc. 
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the D (mbs to the Rhone, or, according to his own reckoning, between 
120 and 140 kilometres: he makes Vereingetorix fight a battle with 
the Rhone in his rear, and get safely across it after his defeat ; and, 
in order to make Novalaise correspond with Caesar’s description of 
Alesia, he turns the whole of Caesar’s narrative upside down. 

III. 1 now’ come to the knot of the question. I have sufficiently 
established the meaning of qxr tremos lAmjvnnm jhies. There is room 
for doubt as to the exact spot in the country of the Lingones to which 
Caesar referred : 1 but it is absolutely certain that, on the night before 
the battle, he was somewhere within that country. As the battle-field 
was not more Ilian 1 0 Roman miles from this point, and as, before 
the battle began, Caesar was marching towards the country of the 
Sequani, it is clear that the battle-field was either within the country 
of the Lingones or only just south of the 8 .one, which separated their 
country from that of the Sequani. I show on p. 780, and it is 
universally aumitted, that Alesia could hardly have heen more than 
35, or perhaps at the very outside 40 miles from the battle-field. 
Now on the south of the Sadne the only conceivable site, the only 
site that has ever been suggested, answering to these conditions, is 
Alaise. On the north of the Sadne, the only conceivable site, the 
only site that has ever been suggested at all , is Mont Auxois. Between 
these tw r o the choice must lie. 

Quiclierat tries to show that the names of various localities in the 
neighbourhood of Alaise recall various scenes in the drama of Alesia, 
and that the geography of Alaise corresponds with Caesar’s description 
of the geography of Alesia. But the proof derived from nomenclature 
is no proof at all ; and similar “evidence” has been adduced to show 
that Alesia w T as at Izernore and at Novalaise. Even when the meaning 
of names of places is certain, their evidence should be used with great 
caution. Many so-called “ camps de Cesar ” were never occupied by 
Caesar at all. But when a writer, determined to make out his case 
by hook or by crook, arbitrarily attaches this or that meaning to the 
name of a place, his arguments may be safely ignored. “En regie 
general e,” says M. A. de Barthelemy, 2 * “je ne me fie pas plus aux 
lieux-dits qu’aux traditions. Ces sources alt/*rees a chaque siecle par 
l’influence de l’imagination populaire, aidee de ce que les 4rudits 
peuvent y aj outer en passant, ne peuvent que faire composer une 
histoire fantastique.” 8 

Now for the alleged correspondence of Alaise with Caesar’s 
description of the geography of Alesia. 

1. Alaise, says Quiclierat, is large enough to have contained the 
garrison of Alesia, which, according tp Plutarch, numbered 162,000. 4 
Plutarcb is no authority on a point like this. Caesar says that the 

1 See pp. 771-81. 2 Rev. de* quest, hist., iii., 1867, p. 43. 

3 Here are a tew instances of the way in which Qnicherat manipulates “lieux- 
dits.” Mouniot, he says, is derived from imvnitorium , Chat el ey from castellare , 

Ch&taillon from cosfellio , etc, etc. {Melanges it* arcJuologie et d'histoire , i., 518-20). 
Therefore Alaise = Alesia ! 

4 Melanges d'arch. et d'hist i., 527. 9 
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garrison numbered 80,000, exclusive of the Mandubii ; and, as I have 
shown in my essay on “ The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative,” 
although Mont Auxois could have accommodated more than 80,000, at 
a pinch, there are strong reasons for believing that even this estimate 
is an exaggeration. Anyhow, the fact that# Alaise is so large lends no 
support to the theory which identities it with Alesia. 

2. Quicherat argliea that, as Caesar says that he learned from 
deserters that Yercingetorix had withdrawn his army from the camp 
into the town after the departure of his cavalry, the eastern part of 
the hill of Alesia, where the camp was placed, must have been so situated 
that Caesar could not see for himself what was going on there. Now, 
says Quicherat, Saraz, which forms the eastern part of the mountain 
mass of Alaise, fulfils this condition. 1 But what if the condition is 
purely imaginary ? Caesar aloes not say that he learned from deserters 
the particular fact to which Quicherat alludes. lie describes, in one 
chapter, the instructions which Yercingetorix gave to his cavalry, their 
departure, the arrangements which Yercingetorix made for economising 
his stores, his withdrawal of the garrison into the stronghold, and his 
determination to carry on the struggle until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Then, beginning a new chapter, he says generally that, after 
learning these things from deserters, he proceeded to plan his own 
system of works (Quibus nbus eoyniti# r.r prrfugis ct rapt iv is Caesar hare 
genera m unitivnis instituity 2 It is mere cavilling to argue that these 
words prove that Caesar could not see for himself that the Gallic 
troops had been withdrawn from their camp into the town. Caesar 
left something to the intelligence of his readers. 

3. The valley of the Toileure, says Quicherat, narrow though it 
was, would have been very suitable for the cavalry combats which took 
place in the western plain at Alesia ; for less than 12,000 horsemen 
were engaged in those combats ; they only fought in groups ; and in 
the combats no charges were made at the gallop. 3 But the valley 
of the Todeure, as the Due d’Aumale shows, 4 would have been wholly 
unsuitable for any cavalry combat. Quicherat had no means of knowing 
how many horsemen were engaged in the combats in question, or at 
what speed they charged ; and, as I shall presently show, he asserts, 
in another passage, that a space more extensive than the valley of the 
Todeure would have been too confined for the combats which Caesar 
describes. 

4. Perverse and wrong-headed as he was, Quicherat was no fool, 
and he saw clearly enough that the mountain mass of Alaise was too 
large to have been surrounded by the lines of contra vallation and cir- 
cumvallation which Caesar described. Accordingly he set to # work to 
distort and force, if by any means it were possible, the narrative of 
Caesar into some sort of agreement with the geography of Alaise. He 

insists that, after Yercingetorix withdrew his army into the town, 

» 

1 Melanges d’ archtologie et d’hisluire , i. 523-4. 

2 B. G vii. 71, 72, § 1. 3 Melanges, etc., i. 524, 526. 

4 Rev. de$ Deux Mondes , 2 e per., t. xv., 1858, p. 123, 
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Caesar entirely changed his plan of blockade. From Caesar’s description, 
he says, “on se croirait revenu an moment oil le blocus vient d’etre 
d6cid<L” The works which Caesar describes in B. G vii. 72 did not 
surround Alesia, but, as we may gather from the geography of Alaise — 
observe how naively Quichelat begs the question — only one side of it, 
namely that on which is situated Charfoinge ; for on the other sides 
nature had done his work for him. Why, then, I may ask, did Caesar 
change his plan of attack ? Had he neglected to examine the ground 
before he originally invested Alesia 1 Caesar, continues Quicherat, 
speaks of the lines of contravallation and oircumvallation as his own 
work ; whereas he speaks of the entrenchments that defended the camp 
of Rebilus and Regin us as the work of his men (nostri ), — “premier 
indice que ce camp n’adhorait pas aux lignes qui enveloppaient la ville.” 1 
This, as Dr. Johnson would have said, is jSSul stuff; and no unbiassed 
person who £ias read the Commentaries would thank me for refuting 
it. If anything about Alesia is certain, it is that Caesar’s lines sur- 
rounded the place entirely, and that every stroke of work was done by 
his men (nostri) under his supervision. 

The following reasons are sufficient to convince any one who has a 
good map and can read it that Alesia was not Alaise. First, Alaise 
is not a hill at all, but a mountain mass, rising into numerous hills, 
various in form and elevation, nearly all wooded, and separated from 
one another by ravines. Secondly, the plain, about 3 miles long, which 
extended on the west of Alesia, does not exist at Alaise. The only 
“plain” which the advocates of Alaise can point to is situated in the 
valley of the Todeure,- and forms an inclined plane, not a plain, about 
1000 yards long and 165 yards wide: the cavalry battle which Caesar 
describes could pot possibly have taken place here. Thirdly, Alaise is 
not surrounded, as Caesar’s description requires, by hills about as high 
as itself, but on the north, the west and the south by hills 460, 567 
and 687 metres high respectively, and on the east by the vast plateau 
of Amancey, which rises to a height of 707 metres. Moreover, these 
surrounding heights are not only of very unequal altitudes, but they 
are, one and all, much higher than that part of the mountain mass of 
Alaise on which the town of Alesia is assumed to have been situated. 
Fourthly, if the Gallic army had been encamped on the eastern slopes 
of Alaise, the fortifications which Caesar describes would have been 
superfluous ; for nature had fortified the site with huge precipices. 3 
Fifthly, the smallest line of contravallation which could have been 
drawn round Alaise would have been more than 22 kilometres in 

1 Melanges, etc., i. 530-39. 

2 In tin-* Carte cle V Et at- Major (Feuille 126) the Todeure is called “ Ruisseau de 
Conch e.” 

3 Chataillon, where the camp has been placed, is far too small ; and, as it is 

protected hy the precipitous banks of the Lison, the Gallic fortifications would 
have been unnecessary ; or, if they had been made, they would h^ve looked not 
towards the east but towards the west, facing the town. Quicherat, recognising the 
objections to this site, placed the camp in the neighbourhood of Saraz ; but, as the 
Due d’Aumalc points out, Saraz is not on the east but on the south of Alaise. See 
Rev . des Deux Mondes t xv., 1858, p. 133, note. * 
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extent ; whereas the line of contravallation which Caesar drew round 
Alesia was not more than 1 1 Roman miles, or 1 6 kilometres. Sixthly, 
the labour of constructing and of defending such elaborate lines of con- 
travallation and circumvallation as Caesar describes, on this vast scale, 
would have been beyond the power even of gCaesar’s army. Seventhly, 
this stupendous labour would have been labour thrown away ; for the 
mountain mass of Alifise was easily accessible, on the west and south- 
west, by the pass of “ la maison Pourtalis ” and Montfordes ; and Caesar 
could have gained possession of the western and southern parts of the 
mountain, which dominated the site of the alleged opyidum} Eighthly, 
Quiclierat, finding it impossible to discover on the north of Alaise a hill 
corresponding with the description which Caesar gives of that on the 
southern slope of which was situated the camp that Vercassivellaunus 
attacked, coolly identifies it with the plateau of Ainancey. “ La 
colline au nord,” comments the Due d’Aumale, u serai t le plateau 
d’Amancey, qui est situc a Test, et qui a soixante-quatre lulometres de 
tour ! ” 

These facts, I submit, prove that Alaise does not correspond with 
Caesar’s description of Alesia : but if any one is not convinced, let him 
read pages 125-134 of the Due d’Aumale’s article in the Revue tiles Deux 
Maudes , and I warrant that he will make up liis mind. 

But there are other arguments equally conclusive. The geographical 
position of Alaise suits Caesar’s description no better than its physical 
features. Alesia had been provisioned in advance. If, then, Alesia 
was Alaise, it must be admitted that Vercingetorix bad known Caesar’s 
intentions for weeks before Caesar staited on his inarch for the Province ; 
and, what is more, that he knew exactly what route Caesar would take. 
That he possessed such foreknowledge is, as the Due u Aun i ale aiigues, 
incredible. It may be replied that the assumed identity of Alesia with 
Mont Auxois is open to the same objection.^ But the two cases are 
widely different. Eor at Mont Auxois Vercingetorix was in a central 
position from which lie could strike at Caesar, whatever route Caesar 
might take in marching to the relief of the Province ; whereas if Ver- 
cingetorix established himself at Alaise, he must have expected that 
Caesar would take that route through the country of the Sequani which 
would lead him to the Jura ; and this was just the route which Caesar 
would have avoided. Again, it is obvious that, in taking up bis position 
at Alaise, Vercingetorix 'would have left the all-important city of 
Bibracte, — the political centre of Gaul, — exposed to Caesar’s attacks. 
As the Due d’Aumale says, “ Le proconsul pouvait par une inurche 
rapide fondre sur cette ville, peut-etre 1’enlever par un coup de main, 
peut-etre detacher du parti national les Eduens inecontents. En tout 
cas, la position excentrique prise par l’armee gauloise aurait laisse le 
champ libre au gdnie de Cesar.” 2 Moreover, as Heller points out, 3 if 

Vercingetorix had intended to take up a position in Sequania at all, 

• » 

1 See Desjardins, tieogr. de la Oaule rom ., ii. 696, u. 3, 697, n. 1-3, 699, n. 1, 
700, n. 1, and Rer. dcs beux Monties, xv., 1858, pp. 122-34. 

2 lb pp. 84-5, 90, 94-5. 3 PIviMogm , xiii., 1858, p. 595. 
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he would probably have occupied its strong capital, Vesontio (Besangon), 
not Alaise. 

On the theory that Alesia was Alaise, it is impossible to discover 
any site for tlie cavalry action which immediately preceded the blockade 
of Alesia. I show, on pp. f71-4, that, on the night before the action, 
Caesar encamped somewhere on the north of the Saone. 1 It is im- 
possible to believe that Vercingetorix would not have attacked him while 
he was endeavouring to cross that river ; and to cross a river in the 
face of an enemy is one of the most difficult of military operations. 
Delacroix, however, one of the foremost champions of Alaise, places the 
battle-held in the neighbourhood of Gugnev, near the northern bank of 
the Ognon. But, objects the Due d'Auinale, if we accept this site, we 
still have to admit that Vercingetorix, tlie greatest general of Gaul, was 
so imbecile that be sat idle in his camp Und allowed the Romans to 
cross the Saone without molestation. As this assumption is incredible, 
we must look for the battle-field south of the Ognon. Between Foil- 
tailler and the forest of Serre there is a site which might, perhaps, by 
a prejudiced enquirer, be regarded as agreeing with Caesar’s description 
of the battle-lield. But even on this theory, the Romans would have 
virtually crossed the Saone in presence of the enemy ; for Vercingetorix 
would have been quite near enough to dispute the passage. In any 
case, then, to quote the Due d’Aumale, we must admit that, within the 
space of two days, Caesar crossed three, or even four rivers, — the Saone, 
the Ognon, the Doubs and the Loue ; that he crossed the Saone on the 
morning of the battle and in the presence of an apathetic enemy ; that 
of all these rivers he only mentioned one ; and that within those two 
days he also fought a battle, and marched at least 60 kilometres, or 
36 miles, over a broken and wooded country. Such an admission would 
be absurd. Therefore Alesia was not Alaise. 2 

One word more. After the fall of Alesia, Caesar went to the country 
of the Aedui. Either he took his army or a part thereof with him or 
he went alone. In any case, after the surrender of Vercingetorix, he 
sent Labienus, with two legions and the cavalry, into the country of 
the Sequani. 3 Alaise is in the country which belonged to the Sequani. 
If, then, Alesia was Alaise, and if Caesar took his army with him, he 
needlessly marched Labienus’s large force, as well as his other eight 
legions, across the Saone, and then sent it back again. If he left 
Labienus at Alesia, it was at Alesia that Labienus received orders to go 
to Sequania. But in that case, if Alesia was Alaise, Labienus received 
orders to go from Sequania into Sequania, which is absurd. 

IV. If the foregoing arguments are sound, Alesia can only have 

1 Quicherat simply drives a coach and* tour through this difficulty. He mis- 
translates per extremos Lingonum fines, and he mistranslates circiter mdlia passuum 
X ab Roma,nis trinis castris Vercingetorix consedit as completely as M. Tessier ; — 
“ au moment ou Cesar passait de la frontiere des Lingons en S<jquanie ... Ver- 
cingetorix se tint, pendant troia etapes, & environ dix milles des Romains.” See 
articles by M. Rossignol in Mem. de la Comm, des untiquitfs du d&p 1 de la C6te - 

Or, v., 1857, pp. 6-10, 24-7, 42-65. 

2 Rev . des Deux Mondes, xv., 1858, pp. 90-93. 

3 B. G., vii. 90, §§ 1-4. 
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stood upon the plateau of Mont Auxois. Intrinsically, the reasons for 
accepting this view, which was adopted at least as early as the ninth 
century, are (1) that the geographical position of Mont Auxois alone 
agrees with the indication which Caesar gives of his own whereabouts 
on the day before he reached Alesia ; (2) thgit its physical features alone 
agree with Caesar’s description of Alesia ; (3) that excavation has revealed 
(a) unmistakable traces of Caesar’s lines both of contravallation and of 
circumvallation, (h) numbers of weapons both Roman and Gallic, (c) five 
barbed spikes each as Caesar describes, in his inventory of the sie’ge- 
works, under the name of stimuli , and (d) 619 coins, — none of which 
are of a later date than 52 b.c., the year of the siege, and one of which 
bears the image and superscription of Vercingetorix ; 1 2 * 4 * 6 * * 9 (4) that a Gallic 
inscription, in which occurs the word Ali/sia has been discovered at 
Alise-Sainte-Reine ; - (5) tlifjt in the territory which the advocates of 
Mont Auxois, but not those of any other site, assign to the Mandubii, 
there has been found an inscription, now preserved at Dijtfn, containing 
the name Mandu-bilos, ,: a spelling which is supported by the MavSt/3ot>A,<oi/ 
of Strabo, 4 and (6) that the geographical position of Mont Auxois alone 
agrees with the description which Caesar gives of his distribution of the 
legions, after the capture of Alesia, into winter-quarters. To quote M. 
A. de Barthelemy, 0 “ de toutes les localites ou Ton a proposd de placer 
Ah sia, Alise-Sainte-Reine est la seule qui presente les caracteres les plus 
certaines : le texte de Cesar, la description des travaux de siege, et les 
dccouvertes arched ogiques et numismatiques s’accordent a faire accepter 
cette identification.” 

The coins are fully described on pages 555-61 of the second volume 
of Napoleon’s Histoirc de Jules Cesar. One hundred and thirty-two 
were Roman ; four hundred and eighty-seven Gallic. It is significant 
that the latter include specimens belonging to twenty -foui? different 
states, — more than half of those which sent contingents to the relieving 
army ; that no less than one hundred and thfree of the whole number 
belonged to the Arverni, — the countrymen of Vercingetorix ; and that 
they were discovered in the trenches of the very camp, — the camp on 
Mont Rea, — which, assuming the identity of Alesia with Mont Auxois, 
must have been the scene of the final struggle. Now the evidence of 
these coins, taken by itself, is so strong that it is not surprising that an 
attempt has been made to impeach the genuineness of the find. But 
Leon Fallue, the sceptic who led the attack, knew nothing of numis- 

1 Rev. arch nouv. sit., t. i., 1860, p. 271 ; Napoleon 111., 1 list, de Jules Cesar, 
ii. 555-61. 

2 Desjardins, Giogr. de la Gaule. nmt., ii. 467, n. 2. 

:i It. Mownt, Jnscr. de la cite des Ling on s, l 10 part., p. 35, No. 37, quoted by 
M. d’A. de Jubainville, Les noms gaulois chc ^ Cesar et Hirtius de Bello Gallico , 

1891, p. 128. 

4 Ed. Muller and Buhner, iv. 2, § 3 and p. 962. 

6 Rev. des quest, lust., iii., 1867, p. 66. 

6 The various antiquities discovered at Mont Auxois by the French Commission 

are to he seen in the “ salle d ’Alesia” ol the Musee de St-Germain. See also 

JJict . arch, de la Gaule, i. 36-9, and Journal des Savants , 1SS0, pp. 561, 563-4. 

9 B 
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matics ; and M. A. de Barthelemy 1 treated his remarks with the con- 
tempt which they deserved. To quote that eminent numismatist, it is 
impossible that the coins should have been brought to the spot where 
they were found in order to establish the identity of Alesia with Alise, 
for the sufficient reason that of many of them no specimen had ever been 
found before the excavations which brought them to light. 

I proceed to deal with the remaining objection 

The advocates of Alaise have insisted that Caesar would not have 
transformed the Gallic word AU'sia into the Latin Absia , and that 
Alesia would not have developed into the modern Alise, but into Alaise. 
But this argument will not impose upon any one who has any knowledge 
of Gallic names. 2 To begin with, one naturally asks, if iVciu has been 
derived from Jteceliu, wliy should not Alesia have given birth to A list' ? 
In the next place, every scholar knows tjiat i and e were frequently 
interchanged in Latin. Thus we have the forms omm< and omnis, eitac 
and vitai , Vespasian us and Vispasiau us. Again, the Greek form of Aluriu 
was 3 A\i]c rta. Divers Gallic names appear in the MSS. of Greek writers 
alternately with an t and an Thus Caesar's Navuietes appears in 
Strabo as Xa/zj/trcu and in Ptolemy as Xu /uo/rut. And, what is still 
more to the purpose, numerous Gallic names, which, as we learn from 
Gallic coins, were written with an ?, were transcribed by Caesar with 
an *. To quote only a few from a long lht, Avlircos reappears as 
Aulerci, Lixoyios as Lexovii, Orcitirix as Orgetorix, Tasgiitios as 
Tasgetius, Riimos as Remi. What, then, can be more certain than the 
identity of Alijsia with Alesia ? 

2. Quicherat 3 argues that Mont Auxois is not Alesia because, as 
Caesar was marching towards the Province and Vereingetorix was 
marching against the Allobroges, Mont Auxois was far to the west of 
their respective lines of march. But there is no authority for the state- 
ment that Vereingetorix was marching against the Allobroges, except 
Dion Cassius; 4 and the testimony of Dion Cassius, when it conflicts 
with that of Caesar, is worthless. Blundering, as he so often did when 
he was not inventing, he evidently confounded Vercingetorix’s march 
against Caesar with the expedition which he had sent , — not led in 
person, — a short time before against the Allobroges. 5 Moreover, even 
if Vereingetorix was inarching against the Allobroges, he was beaten by 
Caesar; and he therefore fled to Alesia, the stronghold which he had 
provisioned in advance. 

3. Quicherat insists that the plain of Les Laumes, on the west of 
Mont Auxois, cannot be the plain which Caesar describes, because when 
Caesar said that that plain was about three miles long, he was thinking 
of the distance between the foot of /die hill of Alesia and the foot of 
the west'ern hill, upon which the relieving army encamped ; whereas the 
distance between the foot of Mont Auxois ami the foot of Mussy is 

1 Rer. dr$ quest, hist., iii., 1867, p. 65. 

2 See Rer. arch., nouv. Her., t. xi., 1865, pp. 244-7. 

3 Melanges diarch, et d'hist ., i. 572-3. 4 Hist. Rom., xl. 39, § 1. 

5 See if. O.y vii. 64, §§ 4-8, 65, §§ 1-3. 
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barely a mile. 1 But when Caesar spoke of the length of the plain, he 
of course spoke of its greatest dimension ; and the greatest extent of the 
plain of Les Laumes is about 4 kilometres, or nearly 3 Roman miles. 2 * 
Quiclierat’s interpretation of Caesar’s words leads him into all sorts of 
absurdities. Caesai says that, between the *line of circumvallation and 
the hill on which the relieving army was encamped, there was a space 
of one Roman mile. # Quicherat insists that the distance between this 
hill and the hill of Alesia was 3 Roman miles. Therefore, if the cir- 
cumvallation crossed the plain, it must have been a good English mile 
and three-quarters from the hill of Alesia ! Accordingly Quicherat, 
driven from one absurdity to another, says “ Je m’etonne . . . que tout 
le monde ignore que les Roma ins avaient laiss£ entierement libre dans 
sa longueur la plaine ” ; in other words, he maintains that the Roman 
lines did not cross the plain a'§ all . Quicherat is apt to think that “ tout 
le monde ” is wrong, and that he alone is right. But, as de Sauley 4 
shows, apart from its intrinsic absurdity, this particular opinion of his 
is contradicted by Caesar over and over again. If the campcstres muni- 
tiones , of which Caesar repeatedly speaks, 5 6 did not cross the plain, where 
were they ? And how could he have drawn a line of investment right 
round the town, if that line did not cross the plain h 

4. Quicherat 0 says that the line of circumvallation revealed by tlie 
excavations near Alise-Sainte-Reine is too near the town, being consider- 
ably more than a mile from the summit of the hill on which the relieving 
army is said to have encamped ; whereas Caesar says that the circumvalla- 
tion was only one (Roman) mile from the encampment. 7 * But, as de Sauley 
replies, Quicherat seems to forget that the Gauls would have occupieu 
the slopes as well as the summit of the hill. “ M. Quicherat pense-t-il,” he 
asks, “que leur cavalerie, par oxemple, est restee sur ce plateau^ pour que 
ses chevaux mourussent de soif, quand ils ne pouvaient venir s’abreuver 
qu’& la Breune l ” s Besides, Caesar does not say that the summit of the 
hill, but that the hill itself was a mile from the line of circumvallation. 

5. Quicherat also says that as (according to his theory) the Roman 
lines were only a mile from tlie summit of the hill on which the 
relieving army was encamped, and as the slope of the hill on the west 
of the plain of Les Laumes was a kilometre in length, the width of 
that portion of the plain which lay between the foot of the slope and 
the Roman line of circumvallation could only have been half a 
kilometre, if Alesia was Alise ; and he argues that this strip of plain 
would have been too narrow to afford room for tlie cavalry action 9 
which Caesar describes in chapter SO. The whole of this argument, as 

1 M Urn ges d* arch, et didst., i. 55LI4. 

F. C. de Sauley, Les cam /argues dc* Jules Cesar daiis les G antes, p. #39. See 
p. 374, infra. 

Melanges, etc., i. 553-4. 

4 Les campagnes de Jules Cesar dans les Gaulcs , pp. 446-7, 451. 

o B. G ., viU72, § 3, 81, § L 83, § 8, 86, § 4. 

6 Melanges, etc., i. 553. 7 B . G., vii. 79, § 1. 

8 Les campagnes de Juhs Cesar dans les G aides, p. 441. 

9 Melanges, etc., i. 553-4. 
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I have just shown, is based upon a fallacy. But what is truly absurd 
is that Quicherat places the cavalry action in the valley of the Todeure, 1 
on the west of the mountain mass of Alaise, which is considerably 
narrower even than half a kilometre. 

6. Quicherat 2 * asserts that the two trenches which Caesar describes 
as duas fossas XV pedes lata x, eadem altit udine have not been discovered 
at Mont Auxois. Caesar’s words, he says, mean *lhat the two trendies 
were each 15 feet wide and 15 feet deep ; while, as a matter of fact, 
the two trenches which, according to Napoleon, correspond with Caesar’s 
description, were of unequal width and of unequal depth. Now, according 
to Colonel Stoffel, who superintended the excavations, the inner of the 
two ditches was 15 feet wide, the outer one “ 15 feet at certain points 
but more frequently a little less.” “ The two ditches,” adds Napoleon, 
“have the same depth ; but it does not re;\ch 15 feet, as the translators 
have wrongly understood it” 4 The question is whether by duas fossas 
XV pedes Idtas , cadcm altitudine Caesar meant “two trenches, each 15 
feet wide and 15 feet deep” or “ two trenches, each of the same depth 
and each 15 feet wide.” Schneider 5 * argues that the former is the 
right interpretation, first, because it would not have been worth while 
to tell us that the two trenches were of the same depth without saying 
what that depth was ; and secondly, because, if Caesar bad simply 
meant to say that the two trenches were of the same depth, he would 
have made his meaning clear by writing the words eadem altitudine 
before instead of after XV pedes latas. But the depth of a trench was, 
as a rule, considerably less than its breadth : a trench 1 5 feet deep 
would not have been worth the enormous labour which it would have 
cost ; and I believe that Caesar did make his meaning clear to Roman 
readers simply by using the word ladcm, and that if he had intended 
to convey that the depth of the trenches was equal to their breadth, he 
would 'have written pari instead. 0 Anyhow, Quicherat’s conclusion is 
wrong. If the lines of contra vallation and circumvallation which the 
excavations revealed were not Caesar’s lines, one must admit that a 
position which corresponds exactly with Caesar’s description of Alesia 
was blockaded in a manner which corresponded exactly with Lis 
description of the blockade ; that the blockader defended himself, like 
Caesar, against a relieving army ; and that no record remains of the 
blockade. The chances against such a coincidence are almost infinite. 
Surely it is more reasonable to admit that Quicherat’s interpretation of 
Caesar’s text is wrong. 

7. It has been objected that the line of contravallation surrounding 
Mont Auxois, as revealed by Napoleon’s excavations, is not, as the text 
of Caesar requires, 1 1 Roman miles in extent. This, says Desjardins, 7 
who wits once an advocate of Alaise and afterwards made the fullest 

1 Melanges, etc., i. 526. 2 Jb pp. 551*2. 

H G., vii. 72, § 3. 4 Hist, de Jules dear, ii. 319. 

Caesar, ii. 564. *• 

After writing this sentence, 1 found that Desjardins {Gtogr. de la Gaule rom ., 

ii. 700, n. 1) had said the same thing. 

7 Qtogr . de la Gaule rom., ii. 711, n. 3. 
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recantation of his error, is the only point in which Mont Auxois fails to 
satisfy the requirements of Caesar’s narrative. Even in this respect, if 
there is a discrepancy, the discrepancy is insignificant. And it is not 
proved that there is a discrepancy. Caesar does not say that the line 
of contravallation was 1 1 miles in extent : ke only says that his original 
line of investment was ; 1 and it is not certain that the two were 
identical. Assume, fiowever, that they were. 11 Roman miles are 
ecpii valent to 16 j kilometres. The actual extent of the contravallation 
at Mont Auxois was 14 kilometres. 2 Considering that Caesar did not 
employ a land-surveyor and took no account of fractions, the difference 
is not worth making a fuss about. But, the actual difference may have 
been much less. The number “ eleven ” is not certain. The a MSS., 
it is true, read XI ; but the [3 MSS. have X? which is equivalent to less 
than 15 kilometres. # 

8. Quicherat has also written a long dissertation 4 with the object of 
proving that the Gallic and the Roman weapons discovered in the 
excavations at Mont Auxois were not such as would have been used in 
the year of the siege of Alesia. I do not propose to go into this 
question, which, for the purpose of the present discussion, has no 
interest ; 5 for, even if Quicherat were right, it would be impossible to 
refute the evidence of the coins. 

9. The most rational of all the objections that have been bi ought 
against Mont Auxois comes from the pen of Captain Gallotti : 0 but it 
is safe to say that he would have withdrawn it if he had known that 
the choice lay between Mont Auxois and Alaise, and that the objections 
to Alaise were unanswerable. Tf Alesia was on Mont Auxois, it is 
certain that the hill which, Caesar says, extended so far to the north 
that he had not been able to include it within his circum valuation, was 
Mont Rea. Now, observes Gallotti, Rea is connected with the plateau 
of M^netreux by a col : the eircumvallation would naturally have 
crossed the col ; and in order to give it this extension, Caesar would 
only have had to increase its length by 2 kilometres. Let any one 
look at the map, and he will see that Gallotti’s statement is correct. 
But surely the natural conclusion to be drawn from Caesar’s words is 
that he had not had time, before the arrival of the relieving army, to 
increase the length of his eircumvallation by a fraction which would 
have been about one-eighth of the whole. Again, Gallotti argues that 
Vercassivellaunus would not have required 10 hours to march the 4 
kilometres which separated his camp from Mont Rea : but he forgets 
that it was necessary for Vercassivellaunus to make a long detour y in 

* n. G., vii. 09, § 6. 

a Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 18$3, p. 508. 

Meusel’s Caesar , p. *202. 

4 Melanges, etc., i. 557-69. 

:j Any one who may be interested in the question may satisfy himself, by reading 
an article in 4he Neue Jakrbucherfhr Philologie uml Pddagogik (xci., 1865, pp. 
692-4), that Quicherat failed to prove his case. 

6 mm. de la Soc. d'kwnlatiou du Daubs, 4 e ser., t. i., 1866, pp, 361-75, and 
especially 364-5, 368, 370 and 374. 
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order to avoid observation ; 1 for his chance of storming the camp of 
Caninius would be greatly increased if he could attack it unawares. 2 
Nor can I see any force in Gallotti’s objection that Caesar would not 
have called the defences of the camp on Mont Rea superior es munitiones . 3 
They were higher than the oontravallation ; and, as Caesar himself says 
that the camp was on “gently sloping ground” (Jenifer declivi loco 4 ), we 
may reasonably infer that it was not high up the 1H11. 

Furthermore, Gallotti denies that the plain of Les Laumes can 
have been the plain of Alesia ; for, he argues, measured, as it must- 
have been, from the foot of Mont Rea to the foot of the Montagne de 
Flavigny, the plain of Les Laumes is only 2 kilometres long, not 3 
Roman miles. But it will be obvious to any one who looks at the 
map and bears in mind that Caesar mentions the plain in connexion 
with the cavalry combats which took place rt herein, 5 that the measure- 
ment ought to he made over that part of the plain of Les Laumes 
which would nave been available for the movements of the cavalry, 
that is to say from the Oze, just south of Mont Rea, to Pouillenay ; 
and this distance is, as nearly as possible, 3 Roman miles. 

Gallotti raises various other objections, which I need not notice, 
because some of them are identical with objections which I have 
already answered, while others depend upon the untenable assumption 
that the “steep places” (locu praeru pta °) which Yercingetorix en- 
deavoured to storm on the last day of the blockade must be identified 
with Mont Pevenel. 

10. Finally, Maissiat denies that Vercingetorix could have got 
water on Mont Auxois. 7 But, to quote Napoleon, 8 “Near the western 
summit of the mountain two abundant springs arise ; there is another 
on the eastern side. . . . Besides, manifest traces of a great number 
of wells are visible on the table-land, so that it is evident the besieged 
can nevef have wanted water, besides which they could always descend 
to the two rivers.” See also Desjardins, Gfofr. de la Gaule row., ii. 
711, n. 3, and Long's Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 33G. 

I have now proved the assertion with which I began this note. 
No sane man who has studied the subject will ever again deny that 
Alesia stood upon the plateau of Mont Auxois. The question should 
now be closed. And if any man with an eye for a country, who knows 
his Caesar and happens to be travelling to or from Dijon, will get out at 
the station of Les Laumes, walk up to the top of Mont Auxois and look 
about him, he will marvel that the question should ever have arisen. 

Allobroges. — We learn from Caesar that the Allobroges were 
separated from the Helvetii by the Rhone ; that they possessed certain 

r 

1 See Nkpoleon, Hist . de Jules Cesar, ii. 309-10. 

2 The distance from the nearest point of the Gallic camp to the rear of Mont 
R6a, where Vercassivellannus halted (Ii. G. , vii. 83, § 7) is 5^, not 4 kilometres ; 
and the time which he spent on his circuitous march, — from some period in the 
first watch to daybreak, — may not have been more than 7 hours. ' 

:J B. G vii. 85, § 4. 4 lb 83, § 2. 

I lb., 70, § 1, 79, § 2. 6 See pp. 796-7. 

7 Jules Char en Gaule , iii. 52-3. 8 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 300, n. 3. 
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lands on the right bank of the Rhone ; that their territory was con- 
terminous with the territories of the Vocontii, the Segusiavi and the 
Nantuates ; and that they possessed Geneva, which was the most 
northerly town in their country. 1 Their other important towns were 
Vienna (Vienne) and Cularo (Grenoble). 2 4ft is clear, then, that the 
greater part of their territory lay between the Eh one, the Isere and 
the Lake of Geneva. • Roughly speaking, it comprised, as the French 
Commission remark, 3 the territories of the civil an Viemiensium , the 
ci vitas Gratia a opolitaua and the civitas Genavensium . But in the 
opinion of the Commission, in order to determine their frontiers, it is 
not enough to unite the dioceses of Vienne, Grenoble and Geneva, 
because “nous nous trouvons . . . en presence de diverges petites 
populations reunie.s a de plus grandes sans (pie nous puissions bien 
saisir la loi qui a preside ii fes reunions.” For example, the dioceses 
of Geneva and Grenoble included the territories of the Nantuates, 
Veragri, Ceutrones, Medulli and Tricorii ; while it is provable that of 
the diocese of Lyons certain portions on the left bank of the Rhone 
belonged to the Allobroges. These statements, however, are not 
altogether accurate : at all events, I can see no reason for including 
either the Nantuates (as a whole) or the Veragri in the diocese of 
Geneva. That diocese extended eastward along the southern bank of 
the lake to a point about midway between Evian and its eastern 
extremity, and did not include St -Maurice, which belonged to the 
Nantuates ; while we learn from Caesar that the Veragri possessed 
territory on the southern bank of the upper Rhone. At all events, 
the reasons given by the Commission need not prevent us from tracing 
approximately the frontiers of the Allobroges. 

Eastward their territory extended as far as Evian, or a little to thu east 
of it. 4 The Nantuates and Veragri, who were their eastern neighbours, 
certainly possessed the towns of Tauretunum, which was close to the 
point where the Rhone enters the lake, 5 St-Mauriee and Martigny ; and 
the eastern frontier of the diocese of Geneva may serve to mark, at least 
approximately, the eastern frontier of the Allobroges. The Ceutrones, 
who occupied the Tarentaise, were their neighbours on the south ; and 
the famous inscription of Forclaz, which was discovered in the valley 
of the Arve, between Chamonix and Sallanehes, enables us to trace 
the frontier of the Ceutrones, as it was in the time of Vespasian. The 
tracing of the frontier which +ook place then was probably, as Des- 
jardins says, an official delimitation of the frontier as it had existed 
before. It ran along the valley of the Arly to its confluence with the 

' n. i. 6, S 2 , 11 , § 5, 10 , § 5 \ § 3 ; iii. 1 , § 1 , 6, § 5. 

- Ptol., Geugr. , ii. 10, § 7 ; Gic., Ad Fa?n x. 23, § 10 (not 33, itk in Diet, 
arch . de la Gaule, i. 330). y Diet. arch, de la (Janie, i. 41-2. 

4 Desjardins (Gcogr. de la Gaule rom. f , ii. 242) thinks that the Dranse or the 
Rpnrs of the Alps, which abut on the Evian and Thonon, would have formed a 
natural boundary. 

B See Gregory of Tours, Hist, /rant;., iv. 31 ( Palrologiae c nexus completes, ed. 
Migne, lxxi. 294), Marius of Avouches (76., lxxii. 799) and Desjardins, Geogr. de 
la Gaule ram., ii. 234, 242. 
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Isore, and tlience along the ridge which separates the Tarentaise from 
the Maurienne. The last-named valley belonged to the Medulli, who, 
like the Ceutrones, were conterminous with the Allobroges. So too 
were the Uceni and the Tricorii, who occupied respectively the valleys 
of the Romanche and the,.. Drac . 1 2 Desjardins, who does not believe 
that rivers generally served as frontiers, makes the southern frontier 
of the Allobroges leave the Isore on the south, afod extend across the 
two last-named valleys along the foot of the hills : but he believes that 
it may have followed the line of the Isore from the mountains of St- 
Nizier to the Rhone.- Who can tell ? Rivers often did serve as 
frontiers, for instance between the territories of the Aedui and the 
Bituriges . 3 

De Yalois, remarking that part of the diocese of Vienne was in the 
Yivarais, argued that the Transrhodane possessions of the Allobroges, 
which Caesar mentioned, were on the frontier of the Helvii (q.v.), 
below the confluence of the Sadne and the Rhone . 4 But these 
Transrhodane possessions were ravaged by the Helvetii ; 5 * and, as 
tVAnville points out, r> the Helvetii would not have gone in that 
direction, as they were hound for the country of the Aedui. Still, it 
is possible that, besides the Transrhodane possessions which Oaesat 
mentioned, the Allobroges liad others in the tract indicated by de 
Yalois . 7 Debombourg, who finds fault with Napoleon for tracing the 
common frontier of the Sequani and Allobroges without regard to 
natural boundaries, gives the Allobroges tram Rhodmium the “arehi- 
pretres ” of Belley, Virieu-le- Grand and Arbignieu, that is to say, a 
triangular tract of land of which the apex is near Tenay, and which 

1 I can see no reason for including the territories of the Uceni and Tricorii, as 
M. Longnor does {Atlas hist, de la France , PI. 1), apparently because they were 
in the diocese of Grenoble, in the territory of the Allobroges. “Clients” they 
may have “been : but the Tricorii, at all events, were plainly regarded by Livy 
(xxi. 31) as an independent people. See lip. .012-13. 

2 O$ogr. <fo la Oavle rom ii. 236. 

3 B. fV., vii. 5, § 4. Debombourg (Her. tin Lyonnais, 3 U ser., 1. i. , 1866, 
p. 456) argues that a letter from Plancus to Cicero {Ad Fam ., x. 23) proves that 
Cularo was on the frontier of the Allobroges, and therefore that the 1st' re, in a 
part of its course, was their southern frontier, — namely from Vinay aud St- 
Marcellin on its right bank and St-Gervais and Jserou oil its left us far as its 
confluence with the Rhone. Between these limits the Is* re is a natural barrier, 
difficult to cross. Not so in the upper part of its com se: there the Allobroges 
possessed both banks as far as the foot of the mountains of Belladonne. Debom- 
bourg may be right : hut Plancus only said that Cularo was ex fmihus Allobt'oginn , 
— in the, territory (not on the frontier) of the Allobroges. 

4 Noiilia ( inlliarvm , p. 608. * B. (/., i. 11, § 5. 

6 Notice de Vancienne Gaulc, p. 54. 

7 Debombourg {Rev. du Lyonnais , 3*ser., t. i., 1866, pp. 455-6) infers from 

Strabo (iv>3, § 4) that the territory of the Allobroges extended on the west of 
the Rhone as far as the chain of the Vivarais ; and, he adds, Strabo’s statement 
is confirmed by the fact that the diocese of Vienne extended on the right bank of 
the Rhone as far as Doux, near Tournon. But Strabo only says that the peoples 
beyond the Rhone and the Saone and between the Loire and the Seine are adjacent 
to (rapaxetrat) the Allobroges ; and, as he includes the Caruutes among these 
peoples, it is plain that he used the word irapaKeirat. loosely. The argument based 
on the western extension of the diocese is, however, reasonable enough. 
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is bounded by the “ chainon d’Inimont ” and the “ chainon de Parve.” 1 
The French Commission agree with d’Anville in assigning them those 
parts of the dioceses of Geneva and Belley which are on the right 
bank of the Phone, that is to say, a strip of land extending from 
Bellegarde to Mar, comprising the val Romd, the districts of Chatillon 
and Michaille, and the Bugey . 2 Desjardins, having regard to Caesar’s 
statement 3 about th? complaints which the Transrhodane Allobroges 
made to him of the devastation of their lands by the Helvetii, and to 
the fact that Caesar was then in the angle between the Phone and the 
Sadne, infers that their territory extended further westward, and gives 
them the cantons of Amberieux, Menemieux and Montluel . 4 Sec* 
Nantuates and Sequani. 

Ambarri. — The name of the Ambarri appears to be preserved in 
Amberieu and Ambroiiav. %Their territory formed that part of the 
deltas Lug dm tend am, which lies between the Phone and the Sadne, 
excepting the small tract which belonged to the Segnsiavi (q.v.). The 
French Commission r> remarks that, after defining the territories of the 
surrounding peoples, — the Aedui, the Sequani, the Helvetii, the Allo- 
broges and the Segusiavi, — we find remaining for the Ambarri a district 
corresponding roughly with the department of Ain. The Commission, 
however, do not admit that the Segusiavi possessed any territory between 
the Rhone and the Sadne. According to d’Anville/* the northern 
boundary of the Ambarri reached its northernmost point near Macon. 
But the Commission, following the traces of the ancient dioceses, extend 
it to the river Seille, and trace its other boundaries along the Sadne, 
the Rhone and the mountains of Bugey. They admit, however, that 
the northern frontier, as traced in their map, is quite conjectural, and 
that d’Anville may be right. For my part, I cannot see they do 
not adhere to the principle by which they are usually guided. I believe 
therefore that, besides the central and western jiarts of Ain, the Ambarri 
possessed the south-eastern part of Saunc-et-Loire. Desjardins , 7 who 
restricts their territory by extending that of the Segusiavi on the eastern 
hank of the Sadne as far north as Macon, is, I believe, so far wrong. 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 8 appears to think that the Ambarri, origin- 
ally at all events, possessed territory on both hanks of the Sadne ; for 
he derives their name from Amhi-amri , — “ ceux qui habitent sur les 
deux ri\es de l’Arar” (Sadne). M. Debombourg 0 assigns to the Ambarri 
the “archipretrd ” of Anse on the western hank of the Sadne, which is 
usually assigned to the Segusiavi, and the “ archipretre ” of Morestel on 
the southern bank of the Rhone, which is usually assigned to the Allo- 
broges (q.v.). “ To sceptics,” he says, “ I should reply by pointing to 

Amberieux in Anse and Ambltgnieu on the southern bank of the 

1 Rev. da Lyonnais , 3° sor. , t. iv., 1867, pp. 10-12. 

2 Diet. arch, dr la (Janie, i. 43. a B. G., i. 10, § 5. 

4 Geogr. de la Gaule rom . , ii. 605. 5 * Diet, arch . de la Garde, i. 48. 

* Notice de Vanciennc Gaule , map facing p. 1. 

7 Geogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 605. 

8 Les noins gaulois chez Cesar et Hirtius de Bello Gallico , 1891, p. 38. 

9 Rev. du Lyonnais. 3 e sor., t. i., 1866, pp. 183-97 (esp. 189-90). 
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Rhone.'* But whatever may be the etymology of Ainbtfrieux, it is 
evident from Caesar's narrative, 1 read in conjunction with Ptolemy, 2 
that Anse, which is nearly opposite Trevoux, belonged, at least in his 
time, to the Segusiavi ; and the very faint resemblance between the 
names “ Amblagnieu ” and h Ambarri ” will hardly prevail against the 
evidence which goes to prove that, the country between the Rhone and 
the I sere belonged to the Allobroges. *' 

The parts of the frontier of the Ambarri which can be defined with 
least certainty are those which separated them from the Segusiavi and 
from the Transrhodane Allobroges. 

Ambiani. — The Ambiani occupied the diocOse of Amiens, which 
nearly corresponds with the department of the St, 1 nine. 3 See Bellovaci. 

Ambibareti is the form found in the « ALSS. 4 of the name of a 
people mentioned in B. G., vii. 90, £ 0, in wlmse country Caesar quartered 
a legion after the fall of Alesia. Schneider *’ identifies this people with 
the Ambluarcti , — to adopt the reading of the a MSS./’’ — who are men- 
tioned in B. <?., vii. 75, § 2, among the clients of the Aedui. All the 
well-known editors likewise hold that in both passages ( Caesar is speaking 
of the same people : but mo*t of them adopt, with Cluck, 7 the reading 
Ambivardi. NipperdeyA however, thinks it probable that Amblvnrdi 
and Ambibareti (or, according to the reading which he follows, Ambilardi) 
are corrupt forms of Anihurri, as the Ambarri were intimately connected 
with the Aedui, and are not mentioned in B. G., vii. 75. If, however, 
the AniLluareti (so-called) were identical with the Ambarri, the Ambarri 
mu*t have been clients of the Aedui ; and we are not told that they 
were. The French Commission'* also identify the Ambluareti with the 
Ambarri, but think it doubtful whether the Ambibareti were the Am- 
barri or tjie Ambibarii (q.rX Long, who also include.* the Ambibareti 
among the clients of the Aedui, places them east of the Loire and west 
of Bibracte. He remarks that in the winter of 52-51 b.o. Caesar left 
Bibi'acte, joined the legion which was quartered among the Bituriges, 
and joined to it the 11th legion, which \va> nearest. This legion, says 
Long, could not have been either of those which were quartered in the 
valley of the Saone, for they were the *th and 1 4th : it could not have 
been the legion at Bibracte, for Caesar left Bibracte with only a cavalry 
escort : it must, therefore, have been the legion which was quartered in 
the country of the Ambibareti. That legion must have been on the 
west of Bibracte : it must, being quartered among clients of the Aedui, 
hive been quartered near their country ; and therefore it was probably 
on the east of the Loire. 10 

Napoleon, perhaps following Dr. Noelas, 11 places the Ambibareti, or, 

I i. 10- 12. “ llcixjr., ii. 8, § 11. 

Diet. arch. Je La Dottle, i. 49. Meusel's Caesar, p. 217. 

Caesar, ii. 641. *■ Meiisel’s Caesar, p. 206. 

* See pp. 813-14 infra. * Caesar, p. 106. 

u Diet. arch. dc la Davie, i. 50. Jy Long’s Caesar, pp. 407-8. 

II Rev. da Lyonnais, 3° st-r t. iii., 1867, pp. 261-79. Noel as’ s paper was not 
published till after the appearance of the Ffi&t. (It Jules Char; but he may have 
communicated Ids views to the Emperor before. 
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as he calls them, the Ambluareti, on the west of the Loire, in the 
neighbourhood of Ambierle, where a Roman camp has been discovered, 
in the arrondissement of Ttoanne. Maissiat 1 suggests that they may 
have possessed a subdivision of the territory of the Ambarri, and that 
their name may survive in Vavre, VavreUe and Varambon, — places 
in the neighbourhood of the confluence of the Ain and the Suran. But 
the truth is that, unlelfe we identify them with the Ambarri, which we 
have no right to do, it is useless to look for their territory. 

Ambibarii. — The Ambibarii, who are mentioned only by Caesar, 2 
appear in his list of the Armorican or maritime states. The French 
Commission 3 place them in the diocese of Avranches, which subsequently 
belonged, wholly or in part, to the Abrincatui, 4 because, they argue, 
alter the territories of the other Armorican states have been fixed, this 
diocese alone remains unoc<fipied. Desjardins, who agrees with the 
Commission, adds the reason that the Abrincatui are not mentioned by 
Caesar, while the Ambibarii are not mentioned by Ptolemy or Pliny. 
But this is hardly a sufficient reason for assuming that the Ambibarii 
were identical with the Abrincatui ; and the Commission regard them 
as distinct though conterminous peoples. Moreover, it is impossible, as 
I show elsewhere (see Diablintes), to determine the frontiers of all the 
Armorican states. The Ambibarii, in the opinion of the Commission, 5 * 
may have also possessed a part of the diocese of < 'outances, as they con- 
sider that the southern frontier of the Unelli (q.r . ) is very uncertain. 

Desjardins, 0 comparing Caesar’s two lists of maritime states, notes 
that the Ambibarii, whom lie wrongly calls Ambivariti, 7 are mentioned 
only in the latter, the Aulerci only in the former list. 8 As none of the 
known Aulercan tribes were maritime, he infers that the Ambibarii 
belonged to the Aulercan group. • 

Ambiliati. — The Ambiliati are mentioned once only m the Commen- 
taries^ among the tribes whom the Yeneti engaged to join them m their 
war against Caesar. The [3 MSS. read Amhiano*. Orosius, mentioning 
in one and the same passage 10 all the other tribes that are mentioned in 
this passage by Caesar, wrote Ambirantos. The French Commission, 

1 Jules Cesar eu (Joule* l. 81. 

~ Ji. vii. 75, $ 4 There are various readings : hut Ambibarii lias the most 
support. See Schneider's C'csar, ii. 58 v and M easel's Caesar , p. 207. Desjardins, 
however {(Jetty?, de la (Janie nun., ii. 487, n. (>), and K. Thomanti ( her fro n zbsische 
A Has zu Cdsars yull. Krirye, 1871, p ; 17) call the tribe in question Ambivariti. 
Desjardins (ii. 465) believes that some copyist wrote Ambibarii in mistake for 
Ambarri , and that lie ought to have written Ambicariti ; and the mistake, he says, 
is the more intelligible because in the same chapter, — 7>\ (J. t vii. 75, — which gives 
the list of the various contingents of the host that marched to the relief of Ver- 
cinget-orix, “il eat park',” — among th^ clients of the Aedui, — ‘Ales Ambioaritu 
peuple ile la confederation des cites armoricaines.” But Desjardins is mistaken. 
No MS. has Ambioarifi ; and the a MSS. have Ambluareti . 

f Diet. arch, de la (Joule, i. 49. 

4 Ptolemy, (Jeoyr . , ed. C. Muller, ii. 8, $ 8, pp. 214-15. 

r> Her, arch.,m\o uv. ser. , t. ix., 1864, pp. 406-7. 

(Jeoyr. de la (Jaule rom . , it. 487-8. 

7 lb., p. 490. 

9 B. (J., iii. 9, § 10. 


K JI (J., ii. 34 ; vii. 75. 
10 vi, 8, § 8. 
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considering the unsupported testimony of Orosius insufficient, and having 
regard to the fact that, except in certain MSS. of one solitary passage 
of Caesar, there is no mention of the name Ambiliati , prefer the reading 
Ambianos. 1 They consider it probable that the Ambiani joined the 
Venetian alliance, as their, near neighbours, the Morini, did so ; and 
they call attention to the fact that those very neighbours are mentioned 
by Caesar, in B . G ii. 4, § 9, immediately after the Ambiani. Thomann 2 
reads Ambivaritos , but in addition to, not instead of Ambiliatos. He 
says that the Ambiliati were evidently the same as the Ambilatri of 
Pliny ; 3 and, he continues, as Pliny observes geographical order in his 
enumeration of the Gallic peoples, the Ambiliati were on the left bank 
of the lower Loire. But Pliny often departs from geographical order ; 
for instance, he mentions the Veneti immediately after the Caleti, the 
Abrincatui immediately after the Veneti, jmd the Orismi immediately 
after the Abrincatui. 4 Walckenaer, 5 * who accepts the reading Ambiliatos , 
jDlaces them in the environs of Lamballe, in the diocese of St-Brieuc, 
because, he says, there is no other place for them. But, say the French 
Commission, “ ils seraient la en plein pays curiosolite.” Nor is it cer- 
tain that “ there is no other place for them ” ; for we cannot determine 
the frontiers of all the Armoriean peoples. Dittenberger 0 suggests that 
Caesar may have written Ambibarios (i tj.v .). 

I follow the a MSS. in accepting the reading Ambiliatos : but the pro- 
blem of their whereabouts is insoluble. 

Ambivareti. See Ambiijareti. 

Ambivariti. — The geographical position of the Ambivariti cannot he 
determined. No ancient writer mentions them except Caesar. 7 He 
says that, when the envoys of the Usipetes and Tencteri first met him, 
their cayalry were in the country of the Ambivariti, on tlie further 
bank of the Meuse ; and the common opinion is that the further bank 
means the left or western bank. This ojrinion is based upon the fact 
that the Usipetes and Tencteri had, before Caesar marched against them, 
reached the territories of the Eburones and Condrusi ; 8 and that the 
greater part of the territory of the Eburones 0 and the whole of the 
territory of the Condrusi (q.v.) were on the right bank of the Meuse. 
Various writers place the Ambivariti in the environs of Antwerp 
(Anvers). Others place them more to the south, near Givet, in a district 
where there is a place called Amberive. 10 Napoleon assorts, without 
giving any reasons, that they were “ established on the left bank of the 
Meuse, to the west of Buremonde, and to the south of the marshes of 
Peel. 11 General Von Veith 12 finds them in the country round Weert, 
about 12 miles west-north -west of Boermond. Desjardins thinks it 

1 UicXt arch, de la Ganle, i. 50. 

2 Tier franzO&ische Atlas zu Casars gall. Kricge , 1871, p. 17. 

3 Nat. Hist., iv. 19 (33), § 108. 4 fb. t iv. 18 (32), § 107. 

5 Geogr. des Gaulcs , i. 382. y Caesar , 15th ed., p. 315. 

7 B. G., iv. 9, § 3. y lb 0, § 4. y lb v. 24, 4. 

10 Diet. arch, de la Gaule , i. 51. 

11 Hist, de Jxdes Cesar, ii. 140, n. 1. 

12 Jahresberichte der Geschichtsioissenschaft, Jahrg. iii., 1880, ii. 2. 
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possible that the name Amhivariti had a purely local significance, and 
meant the Eburones (!) “ situ^s des deux cot<$s de la Meuse, coniine 
Ambitrebius signifie le pays situ(3 des deux cotes de la Tibbie.” 1 But 
if so, why Amhivariti? 

The French Commission endeavour to prpve that the common view 
is erroneous, and that the Amhivariti were between the Meuse and the 
Ithine. 2 They argue ^hat, if the Roman army had been on the right 
bank of the Meuse, Caesar would have been able to pr< event the cavalry 
of the Usipetes and Tencteri from taking refuge in the country of the 
Sugambri. 3 This argument will not bear examination. The rout of 
the Usipetes and Tencteri took place either near the (assumed) con- 
fluence of the Meuse and the Waal at Fort St-Andries or near the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. 4 In either case there is 
nothing to show that the Ai^bivariti, assuming that their territory was 
anywhere near the left bank of the Meuse, were not as near as Caesar 
to the Sugambrian frontier. If so, liow was he to prevent the German 
cavalry from crossing that frontier ? Even if he had had the shorter 
distance to march, lie might have failed to intercept them ; for, as his 
cavalry were no match for the Germans, 5 he would have been obliged 
to march against them with his infantry ; and the light German horse 
would probably have been too quick for him. It is even possible that, 
when the rout of the Usipetes and Tencteri took place, the German 
cavalry had quitted the country of the Amhivariti, and were actually 
on their Avay to rejoin their countrymen. Besides, as I have already 
remarked, Caesar says that when lie began to march against the Usipetes 
and Tencteri, they had reached the territory of the Condrusi, which was 
on the right bank of the Meuse. Therefore the territory of the Arnbi 
variti, which, from the standpoint of the Usipetes and Tencteri was 
tram Mosarn , must have been on the left bank of the Meuse. General 
Creuly 0 assumes that when Caesar said that the Usipetes and*Tencteri 
had advanced as far as the country of the Coddrusi, he was speaking of 
a reconnoitring party only : but, in order to support the theory that 
the Ambi variti dwelt between the Meuse and the Rhine, he is obliged 
to make the further assumption that the main body remained through- 
out the campaign on the western side of t*he Meuse. He believes that 
they had originally crossed the western arm of the Rhine below the 
(alleged) confluence of the Waal and the Meuse at Gorkum ; for other- 
wise, he argues, when the Genius marched towards the country of the 
Treveri, their course would have been parallel with the Rhine, and the 
words uti ab Eheno discedercnt 7 in Caesar’s account would be meaning- 
less. But Caesar says that they marched towards the country of the 
Condrusi, not that of the TreveK^ and the map shows that, marching 

1 Giogr. de la Gaulc rom ., ii. (»51, u. 2. 

2 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 51-2. So also Walckenaer ( Geagr. des Guides, i. 
508), who places them on the south of Liege, iu the plain watered by the 
Ambleve. * 

2 B. </., iv. 16, § 2. 4 See pp. 680-93. « B. <7., iv. 12. 

6 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viit., 1863, pp. 26-8. 

7 B. G., iv. 6, § 3. 
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between the Meuse and the Rhine towards the country of the Condrusi, 
they would have moved away from the Rhine. 1 2 3 

The conclusion of the matter is this. The Ambivariti dwelt some- 
where on the left hank of the Meuse ; and, as they are not mentioned 
by any ancient writer, except Caesar, and do not appear in the Notitia 
provindarum , it is probable that they were dependents of some more 
powerful people. But there is not the faintest evidence for fixing 
their geographical position ; and to mark them on the map would be 
simply to mislead. 

Andes. — The Andes or Andecavi occupied the whole of the diocese 
of Angers, excepting the canton of Mauges, that is to say, the depart- 
ment of Maine-et-Loire and part of Surthe.- 

Aremoricae (civitates). — Walckenaer :i and Desjardins 4 * 6 understand 
by “ Annorican ” simply “ maritime.” D’Anville ,r ‘ observes that Caesar 
appears to apply the term specially to the peoples between the Seine 
and the Loire. The only passage in which Caesar mentions by name 
any of tlie Armorican peoples, as such, occurs in B. G., vii. 75, § 4, in 
the enumeration of the states which sent contingents for the relief of 
Alesia. In this passage he says that 30,000 men were levied uni verst . s 
civitatibus quae Occ'inum affingunt quacqve evrum consult inline Aranoricue 
appellantur , quo sunt in numcro Uuriosolites, Bed ones, Amhibarii , Cnletcs, 
Osismi , Lexovii, Vaidli. All these peoples dwelt between the Seine 
and the Loire, except the Caletes, who were on the right bank of the 
estuary of the Seine ; and as the Morini, the At rebates and the 
Ambiani, maritime ]>eoples who dwelt on the east of the Seine, and 
the Pictones and the Santones, maritime peoples who dwelt on the 
south of the Loire, are mentioned in the enumeration, it is clear that 
Caesar did not reckon them as Armorican. 

According to Pliny, 0 the country between the Garonne and the 
Pyrenees was called by the name u Areuiurica,’’ before it was called 
“ Aquitania.” But Pliny could hardly have had any authority for this 
statement ; and, as he does not apply tlie term “ Armorican ” to the 
states which Caesar called by that name, Long concludes that he 
simply made a mistake. 7 

Arverni. — The territory of the Arverni, exclusive of the territories 
of their clients, is represented by the diocese of Clermont and part of 
that of St-Flour, which was severed from tlie parent diocese in the 
fourteenth century. This territory .comprises the departments of 
Cantal and Puy-de-Dume and part of those of Allier and Loire- 

1 The theory of General Creuly and of the French Commission, on which their 
location of the Ambivariti depends, that hie Usipetes and Tencteri crossed the 
Meuse (re^rded as the western arm of the Rhine) below Gorkum, I refute on pp. 
678-9. See also Heller in Pkilologus , xxii. , 1865, p. 132. 

2 D’Anville, Notice tie Vancienne (Janie, pp. 67-8 ; Walckenaer, i. 376. 

3 Geogr. des Gaules, i. 437. 

4 Giogr. de la Gaule mm., ii. 437, 461, 489. 

6 Notice de Vancienne Gaule , p. 103. 

6 Nat. Hist., iv. 17 (31), § 105. 

7 W. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr., i. 218. 
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Sup^rieure. The Gabali, one of the client peoples of the Arverni, 
occupied the remaining part of the diocese of St-Flour . 1 

Atrebates. — The Atrebates occupied the diocese of Arras, that is to 
say the south-eastern part of the department of Calais and the adjacent 
part of the department of Nord . 2 

Aulerci Brannovices. — The Aulerci Brannovices and Blannovii 
are only mentioned bjr Caesar, and only once by him ; and he tells us 
nothing about them, except that they were clients of the Aedui . 8 To 
add to the difficulty of identifying their territories, the MSS. offer a 
variety of readings. A has Blannovicihus instead of Brannovicibus. 
Nipperdey follows one of the old editions in reading Brannoviis instead 
of Blannoviis: but there is no other authority for Brannoviis , except 
fipavvovLois, which is found in the Greek Paraphrast. Ciacconius 
deleted Blannoviis ; and Holder and Meusel print it in brackets. 

The French Commission^ agree with d’Anville 5 that the territory 
of the Brannovices may be represented by the canton of Thionnais, on 
the eastern bank of the upper Loire. Walckenaer, who accepts the 
reading (Aulercis) B lann ovicib us, Blannoviis , places the Blannovioes in 
the neighbourhood of Blannot in the arrondissement of Macon, and the 
Blannovii in the neighbourhood of another Blannot in the arrondisse- 
inent of Beaune in Cote-d'Or/’ Napoleon adopts the reading Branno - 
vicibus , Blannoviis , and places the former in the canton of Brionnais, 
the latter in the district assigned by Walckenaer to the Blanno vices . 7 
M. Longnon proposes to identify the territory of the Brannovices with 
the diocese of Auxerre, which he assigns to the Aedui ( 7 . i\). He bases 
his conjecture on “la mention d’un ‘quidam Aeolercus,' que la legeiule 
du premier eve que d’Auxerre montre e levant un temple paien a Entrains 
(Nievre).” 8 ^ , 

The whole matter is quite uncertain, as we have no Evidence except 
that of nomenclature. 1 follow d’Anville, but doubtfully, in Assigning 
to the Brannovices the canton of Brionnaif. As to the Blannovii, 
supposing that they existed, nobody can tell where they lived ; for 
there are two Blannots, and one might as well toss up as attempt to 
decide between them. 

Aulerci Eburones. — The Aulerci Eburones appear, in all the good 
MSS., among the tribes who sent troops to the relief of Vercingetorix.*' 
He Valois , 10 however, conjectured that for Eburonibus should be read 
Elmrovicibus , (1) because the Aulerci Eburovices appear in B. G. t in. 17, 
3 , side by side with the Lexovii, immediately after whom the Aulerci 
Eburones are mentioned in the passage w hich I am discussing ; and (2) 
because tbe Aulerci Eburones are mentioned now’ here else by Caesar 
and by no other writer, wdiereas* tjjhe Eburovices are mentioned not only 

1 See d’Anville, pp. 10-1-5 ; Walckenaer, i. 340 ; and Diet. arch, ife la Gaule , 
i. 83. 

2 Walckenaer, i. 433 ; Diet . arch, de la (Janie, i. 89. 

3 B. G. y vii.*75, § *2. 4 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 93. 

5 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 129. 8 Geogr. des Gaules , i. 331. 

7 Hist, de Jules Cesar, li. 25, note. 8 Atlas hist, de la France , p. 4. 

9 B. G., vii. 75, § 3. 10 Notitia Galliarum , p. 66 . 
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by Caesar, but also by Pliny, 1 Orosius 2 * and later writers. De Valois’s 
emendation is accepted by most editors : but Schneider retains the 
reading of the MSS., believing that, if a mistake was made, it was 
made bv Caesar in consequence of his having been misinformed. I am 
inclined to think that de Valois’s arguments are sufficient; and it is 
significant that in B. G., iii. 1 7, § 3, where Caesar mentions the Eburo- 
vices, one inferior MS. has Eburones. :? The EVuro vices occupied the 
diocese of Evreux, or the central and southern parts of the department 
of Eure. 4 

Ausci. — The Ausci occupied the southern part of the diocese of Audi, 
that is to say, the central and southern parts of the department of Gers. 5 

Belgae. — Are the Treveri and Mediomatrici to he included among 
the Belgae ? Caesar’s introductory chapter, taken by itself, certainly 
implies that this question is to be answered in the affirmative. After 
telling us that the Gauls, or Celtae, “ are separated from the Belgae by 
the Marne and the Seine,” he says, “that part of the country which, 
as I have said, is occupied by the Gauls, begins at the river Rhone, and 
is hounded by the Garonne, the Atlantic and the country of the Belgae : 
it <\>iends , monorcr , in the region occupied by the Sequuni and the Helvetia 
to the Rhine ” (eorurn una pars, quam Gallos obtinere dictum est, 
initium capit a flumine Ithodano : eontinetur Garumna liumine, Oceano, 
finihus Belgarum ; attingit ctiam ah Sequan is et Hdntiis flumen Ithenum ).° 
Now he says elsewhere that the territory of the Mediomatrici and the 
Treveri extended to the Rhine. 7 But if the Treveri and the Medio- 
matrici had been Celtae, not Belgae, he ought to have written, in the 
passage which I have just quoted, attingit etiam ah Tnvcris , Mediomatrici s, 
Sequanis, Hclvdiis Jlumcn Rlunum . On the other hand, the lie mi told 
him in 57 B.C. that all the Belgae, except themselves, were in arms ; 
and neither the* Treveri nor the Mediomatrici are mentioned in the list 
which they furnished of the various contingents. 8 There is, moreover, 
a passage in B. G., vi. 3, 4, which might suggest that Caesar reckoned 

the Treveri as Celtae. He says that- when he held Ids annual council 
of Gallic chiefs in the spring of 53 B.C., all the states, except the 
Senones, the Carnutes and the Treveri, sent their representatives 
(concilio Galliac primo vere, uti instituerat , indie to, cum reliqui praete)' 
Senones, Carnutes Treverosque venissent, etc.) ; and, as the preceding chapter 
proves that the Nervii, the Aduatuci and the Menapii, — all Belgic 
peoples, — were not represented, Long y concludes that Caesar was only 
speaking of the states of Gallia Celtiea. But it is certain tliat the 
Remi, Caesar’s devoted adherents, who were unquestionably a Belgic 
people, did not fail to send their representatives ; and it seems possible 
that by Galliac Caesar meant those states of the whole of Gaul, not 
Gallia 0:!tica only, which were habitually represented in the councils. 

1 Xal. Hid., iv. 18 (32), § 107. - Hist. vi. 8, § 18. 

A Schneider's Caesar, i. 4 2nd. arch, de la^Gaule, i. 94. 

s Walekenaer, i. 288 ; Did. arch, debt Covie, i. 97-8. 

“ B. G., i. 1, §§ 2, 5. 7 lb., iv. 10, § 4 ; vi. 9, § 5. 

8 lb., ii. 3, § 4, 4. 9 Caesar, p. 288. 
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Besides, as the Condrusi, clients and neighbours of the Treveri, were 
undoubtedly Belgae, 1 it might be inferred that the Treveri themselves 
belonged to the same group. Still, after looking at both sides of the 
question, it seems most reasonable to conclude, from the fact that 
neither the Treveri nor the Mediomatriei appear in the list of the 
Belgic tribes and from the fact that the Treveri actually assisted 
Caesar in his first coiApaign against the Belgae,- that, according to his 
informants, both peoples were reckoned among the Celtae ; and, if 
he did not mention them among the Celtic tribes whose territories 
adjoined the Rhine, the explanation may possibly be that he 
observed striking differences between them and the rest of the Celtae. 3 

Belgium. — Bid Caesar use this word in B. G ., v. 24, § 2, and if so, 
in what sense*? He mentions Belgium three times ( B . G. v. 12, §2, 24, 

§ 2, 25, § 4), or, according the a MSS., twice (lb., 12, 25). In the 
former of these two chapters lie says that the maritime part of Britain 
had been colonised by immigrants from Belgium, almost all of whom 
were designated by the names of the states from which they had come : 
— marituma pars (incolitur) ab iis qui pracdae ac belli infer endi causa ex 
Behjio transierant qui umnes fere iis nominibus civitatum appellantur , 
quibus orti ex civitatibus eo pervenerant. The natural conclusion to be 
drawn from this passage is that Bihjiuni meant the country of the 
Belgae ; 4 for, if it had meant only a particular part of that country, 
how would Caesar’s readers have known what part he meant? In the 
second of the two chapters (25) he says that he ordered Plancus to 
march with his legion from Belgium to the country of the Carnutes ; 
and this statement, taken by itself, would lead to the same conclusion. 
But in the preceding chapter (24) there occurs a passage which has led 
most commentators to adopt a different opinion. JL)eserikiii£* the 
distribution of the legions which he made in the autumn of 54 b.c., 
Caesar says that he placed three, under Crassus, Plancus and Trebonius 
respectively, in the country of the Belgae, or, according to the f3 MSS., 
in Belgium: — ires (legiones) in Belyis (or Btlgio) conlocavit: his M. 
Crassum quacstorum ct L. Munatium Plancum et C. Trebonium legatos 
praefecit. Now all the other legions, except one, were also quartered in 
the country of the Belgae; and accordingly the reading Btlgis would 
seem to have no point. For this reason Meusel and A. Holder, following 
Thomann, 5 read Bellovacis; while d’Anville, 0 Walckenaer 7 and the 
French Commission 8 read Bdgao. Assuming that this is the true 
reading, it is obvious that, in this mssage at all events, unless Caesar 
was very careless, Belgium can only mean a part of the w T hole territory 
of the Belgae. If so, what was that part? Now r Hirtius <J mentions 

1 B. G., ii. 4 ; iv. 6 ; vi. 32, § 1. • - Jb. y ii. 24, § 4. ^ 

3 Jb., viii. 25. Long, who, in two passages of liis edition of Caesar (pp. 78, 111) 
calls the Treveri Belgae, implies in a third (p. 288) that they were Celtae, and 
finally says, in an article which lie contributed to Smith’s Dictionnry of Greek and 
Roman Geography, ii. 1227, that it is impossible to determine the point ! 

4 Cf. Scimeider’s Caesar, ii. 56. 

5 I) erf ran zbs ischc A this zu Cdsars gall . Kricgc , i., 1868, p, 5 ; iii,, 1874, p. 25. 

0 Notice de Vancicnnc Guide, pp. 147-8, 7 Gtogr . des Gaules, i. 420-2. 

8 Did. arch, de la Guide, i., 138. 9 B. (*., viii. 46, §§ 3, 6, 49, § ], 54, § 4. 

2 u 
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“ Belgium ” four times : but we only learn from him that within the 
limits of Belgium was Nemetocenna, the chief town of the Atrebates. 
A passage in B. G., v. 46, 1 , — Caesar . . . in Bellovacos ad M. Cra&ntm 
quacstorem mittit, cuius hiberva a he rant ah eo milia passman XXV, — 
proves that the camp of Grains, one of the three camps which, according 
to the passage in B. G v. 24, were in “ Belgium/’ was in the territory 
of the Bello vaci. As it is clear, then, says d’Anville, that Belgium 
comprised the territories of the Bellovaci and the Atrebates, it must 
have also comprised the territory of the Ambiani, which was between 
the other two. 1 This is the orthodox view ; and if, in the doubtful 
passage (B. G. y v. 24), the true reading is Belyio, it is right. 

But is Belyio the true reading'? It would be quite natural that 
Caesar should have called the country of the Belgae Bdyium : but, 
although he used the word “ Gallia ” both in a general and in a 
restricted sense, it seems unlikely that he should have also used the 
word “ Belgium ” to denote a portion only of the country of the Belgae. 
On the other hand, the emendation Bellovacis does not mend matters ; 
for it is certain that Trebonius’s legion was at Samarobriva (Amiens) in 
the country of the Ambiani/ 2 Caesar must have forgotten this, if he 
wroto Bellovaci s. Tf he wrote Belgis or Belyio , he must have made a 
slip, unless the term “ Belgium r was really used in a restricted sense, to 
describe the territory of the Bellovaci, the Ambiani and the Atrebates, as 
well as in a general seme, to describe the whole territory of the Belgae. 

To sum up, if we adopt the reading Bellovaci s, we adopt a purely 
conjectural reading, and we have to admit that Caesar made a slip. If 
we adopt either of the readings, Belyis and Belyio , we have the support 
of good MSS. ; and although it seems probable that, in either of these 
cases,. Caesar made a slip, it is at least possible that in the latter he did 
not. Taking probability as our guide, we must, I think, decide m 
favour of Belyio. It may indeed be argued that it is unlikely that 
Caesar, departing from Sis habitual practice, would have said that 
certain legions encamped in Belgium, instead of mentioning the peoples 
among whom they encamped ; and Nipperdey, who reads Belyis , remarks 
that, in B. 0., v. 24, “when we see that the Belgae are mentioned after 
certain Belgic tribes, we must conclude either that Caesar thought it 
superfluous to state what Belgic tribes lie meant by Belgae or that lie 
simply forgot to do so.” 0 But the retort is obvious. If we read Belyio , 
we must conclude either that Caesar .thought it superfluous to state 
what part of the territory of the Belgae he meant by Belgium 
or that he simply forgot to do so. Again, it seems more likely 
that the word Belgium should have been used in a restricted as well 
as in a general sense than that C$par should have used the word 

1 0. Waste lain ( Tjescr . de la Guide hcjgvfue , 1788, p. 9) also includes the. 
territory' of the Viromandui in Belgium, because, he says, it was between the 
territories of the Bellovaci and the Atrebates. So it was, — just: but a glance at 
the map will show that it need not have been included in “ Belgium.” See 
d’Anville, p. 148. 2 See p. 385, n. 4, supra. 

3 See Nippert ley’s Caesar , p. 79. It must be remembered that Nipperdey was 
unduly prejudiced against the {3 MSS. 
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Belgae , the meaning of which lie had himself defined at the outset of his 
work, in a way which would have been certain to mislead. Moreover, 
it is possible that the word Belgium was o?tly used in a restricted sense ; 
for in the chapter (v. 12) in which we read that immigrants from Belgium 
settled in Britain, there is a various reading, — found, it is true, only in 
inferior MSS., — Belyis. See N ipperdey’s Caesar, p. 355. 

Bellovaci. — The Jdellovaci certainly possessed the diocese of Beauvais. 
D’Anville, 1 * Walckenaer, y and the French Commission 3 also assign them 
the diocese of Senlis, corresponding with the territory of the Silvanectes , 4 
a people who are not mentioned by Caesar, and who may have been one 
of their pagi. The Commission observe that the diocese of Beauvais 
alone would not have been sufficient for so important a state. But by 
the same reasoning the diocese of Senlis might be, as it has been, assigned 
to the Suessiones, 5 * who, according to Caesar, 0 had a very extensive terri- 
tory. To one or the other # of the two tribes, it has been argued, this 
intermediate tract must have belonged ; for Caesar 7 s£ys that their 
territories were conterminous. But Caesar’s statement is consistent w ith 
the theory that the Silvanectes were an independent people, or that they 
were a pagus of the Parish ; for in either case the Bellovaci and the 
Suessiones would have been conterminous in the country north of the 
Silvanectes. Still, as Caesar does not mention the Silvanectes in his list 
of the Belgic tribes, I am inclined to believe that they were dependents 
of or included among the Suessiones. 

The Commission further propose to extend the territory of the BelJo- 
vaci to the sea, giving them the tongue of land wdiicli separates the 
river Bresle from Arques, as this tract cannot be assigned with certainty 
either to the Ambiani or to the Caletes 8 (q.v.). But neither can it be 
assigned with certainty to the Bellovaci ; and it seeing to me sqjer to 
follow the indications of the dioceses. • 

M. Maziere 0 believes that the Bellovaci also possessed the ifcoyonnais. 
The district in question is generally assigned Ho the Vbomandui ; and, 
in support of this opinion, it is pointed out that in 531 the see of the 
bishopric of Verniand was transferred to Noyon. M. Maziere, however, 
infers from Caesar’s statement that the Bellovaci numbered 100,000 
fighting men, 10 that their entire population must have amounted to at 
least 400,000 ; and he argues that, without the Noyonnais, their terri- 
tory would have been much too small to support such a multitude. I 
admit that, if it was confined to the diocese of Beauvais, it was dispro- 
portionately small : but, if we are to disregard the law of the dioceses, 
we must have stronger evidence. See Veijocasses. 

Bibracte. — For centuries past historians, geographers, antiquaries 

1 Notice de V anaemic Gaule, p. l if. - Geogr. dev Gaulety, i. 429. 

I)ict. arch, de la tin ole , i. 140. 

4 Ptol., Geogr ii. 9, § 6 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist., iv. 17 (ol), § 100. ’ 

5 Loiignon, Atlas hist, de la France , p. 7. 15 />. (/., ii. 4, § 6. 7 lb. \ 

8 The distinct in question forms part of the diocese of Kouen. See the map fk 

Gallia Christiana , t. xi. 

9 Comptes rondos et man. do comite arch, de Noyon, iii., 1868. pp. 34*9. 

10 fl G., ii. 4, § f>. 
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and editor^ have disputed over the identification of Bibracte. In the 
seventeenth century Adrien de Valois gave reasons for placing it on 
Mont Beuvray : in the fifteenth the same view had been advocated 
by Raimondus Marlianus, and in the sixteenth by Guy Coquille : in 
the eighteenth the Abbd Belley upheld the claim of Autun. For a long 
time his arguments, which were erroneously attributed to d’Anville, 
were practically decisive. In 1839 Walckenaer and; twenty years later, 
von Goler followed his lead. But in 1864 the Emperor Napoleon, 
relying on the results of excavations which had been made under the 
supervision of M. Bulliot, as well as on the judgement of Colonel Stoffel, 
again pronounced for Beuvray ; and four years later, M. Bulliot himself 
published in the Revue archeoloyique an account of his work, which he 
followed up by a series of papers in the Memoires de la Socie'te eduenne . 
M. Rossigneux vigorously combated his vie^s : but, with the exception 
of Long, who was not to be convinced except by infallible proofs, the 
French Commission, who suspended judgement, Mommsen, 1 the younger 
von Goler, Mr. Warde Fowler and Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, who give no 
reasons for their dissent, recent historians and editors have accepted his 
conclusion. The discussion is summed up, but very imperfectly, in the 
Dictionnaire arche'ologique de la Gaale. 2 

Caesar 3 mentions Bibracte four times, and Aulus Hirtius 4 twice. 
Caesar calls it “ by far the largest and wealthiest town of the Aedui,” — 
oppido Aeduorum longe maxima et copiodssimo , — and again oppidum apud 
eos maximae auctoritatis ; he also tells us that it was the seat of govern- 
ment. Lastly he says that he determined to spend the winter of 52-51 
b.c. in Bibracte ; and Hirtius says that, during a part of that winter, it 
was his headquarters. 

Belley <md hm disciples, maintaining that Bibracte and Augustodunum, 
which is universally identified with Autun, were two names of the same 
town, suppose that, under Augustus, the name Bibracte was changed to 
Augustodunum. The opposite school, who insist that Bibracte was 
situated on Mont Beuvray, conclude that, under Augustus or Tiberius, 
it was abandoned, and that a new capital, Augustodunum, was founded, 
12 miles to the east, on the site of Autun, just as Gergovia, the capital 
of the Arvemi, was apparently succeeded by Augustonemetum. 

The arguments of Belley 5 6 and his disciples may be thus summarised : 
— (1) Strabo, 0 writing in a . d . 18, speaks of Bibracte as the cj>povptov of 

1 Mommsen’s identification of Bibracte with Autun remains unchanged in the 
latest edition of his ROmisclte Gexchichte and in the revised and authorised trans- 
lation of 1894. 

2 i. 154-8, 449-51. It may be worth while to mention that Blaise de Vigenere, 
in the sixteenth century identified Bibracte^rith Beaune, which is 40 kilometres, 
or about 25^ 'iles, east of Autun : but there is nothing to be said for this conjecture ; 
and it has never been taken seriously. 

3 4 (/., i. 23, § 1 ; vii. 55, § 4, 63, § 6, 90, § 8. 4 /ft., viii. 2, § 1, 4, § 1. 

6 Eclairci^sc'incrts sur Vancienne (Saule, pp. 271-337. 1 ignore in this article 

some of Belley ’s arguments, because they have been rendered obsolete by the results 
of excavations at Autun and on Mont Beuvray ; and also some of the arguments 
for the identity of Beuvray and Bibracte, because they are now superfluous. 

6 Geogr . , iv. 3, § 2. 
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the Aedui, — their city of defence. Augustodunum certainly existed at 
this date; for we learn from Tacitus 1 that, in a.d. 21, it was their 
capital (caput gentis). Now, if Augustodunum had been different from 
Bibracte, Strabo would certainly have mentioned it. 

Commenting on this argument, the writer of the article Bibracte 
in the Dictionnaire archdoloyique de la Gaule points out that Strabo was 
not aware of the existence of the newly founded Augustonemetum, and 
that he never mentions such important Aeduan towns as Decetia, 
Noviodunum and Matisco. Mr. Freeman, indeed, infers from the 
passage in Strabo that Augustodunum was different from Bibracte. 2 
The passage, he says, u points to an interval when Bibracte had lost its 
old headship, but when Augustodunum had not yet taken its place. 
In no other state of things could any one have spoken of Challon as the 
city of the Aedui, and of JJibracte only as a military post.” 

2. If Augustodunum had been, in the time of Augustus, a new 
town, how, we are asked, could it have had, only seven years after his 
death, the importance and the large population of which Tacitus speaks ? 

Assuming that Augustodunum was founded in the reign of Augustus, 
and was intended to be the Aeduan capital, it is natural to believe that 
people (locked to live there in large numbers. 3 

3. Three inscriptions, bearing the legend dfae Bibracti, have been 
discovered at Autun. 

This argument has no value ; for, observes the writer in the 
Dictionnaire archdologique , assuming that Bibracte was on Mont Beuvray 
and was named after some local divinity, there would be nothing 
surprising in the fact that some Gallic inhabitants of Augustodunum 
should have preserved the ancient cult. 

4. The summit of Beuvray, according to Belief is op 1 ^ a little 
more than 2 miles in circumference. How, then, he asks, could the 
oppidum Aedaoruw hmge maximum et copiosissiinum have been there? 

This argument has been demolished by M. Bulliot. The buildings 
discovered on Mont Beuvray covered an area of 135 hectares, or about 
333 acres ; 4 and this is half as large again as the plateau of Alesia. 

5. M. Rossigneux asserts that he has been assured by M. Roidot- 
Deleage that he had himself discovered Gallic coins within the circuit 
of Augustodunum ; and, he adds, “ un niembre de Tlnstitut a pu , . . 
constater la couche de la cite celiique.” 5 

But, on the former point, M. Bulliot flatly contradicts M. Rossigneux, 
on the authority of M. Roidot-Dcleage himself! “M. Roido t-D eleage * 
he says, 0 “ m’uffirmait tout a i heure n’en avoir jamais rencontre une 
seule (medaille gauloise) dans les divers travaux qu’il a diriges a Autun 
depuis cinquante ans.” And yyith regard to the alleged “ couche 
celtique,” M. Bulliot says, “ Ce f qu’il a pris pour une couche celtique 
se trouve etre un remblai de terre glaise . . . Ce sol soi-disant celtique 

1 A %n., iii. 43. 2 Hist. Essays, 4th ser., p. 106. 

3 See Mem. de la Soc. kluenne , liouv. ser., t. xx., 1892, pp. 341-4. 

4 lb p. 301. 5 Rev. des questions hist., i. 1866, p. 434. 

6 arch., liouv. ser., t. xv., 1867, p. 72. 
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est directement couvert de deux lits de be ton remain, separda par 0 m. 
10 cent, d’argile, h 0 m. 20 cent, h peine de la surface actuelle du sol. 
Ge double beton romain ne renter me aucun arcane historique . . . Une 
autre circonstance aurait dti frapper M. Kossigneux. C’est que les 
carrelages romains a droite c et h gauche, ainsi que le pave d’une via 
voisine sont a plus de 0 m. 50 cent, au-dessous de la cop elie en question, etc.” 

6. There is a poem by a mediaeval monk, named Hericus, who 
evidently thought that the city which Caesar spoke of as Bibracte was 
that which was afterwards called Augustodunum. The poem contains 
these lines : — 

“ Urbs antiqua fnit toto celeberrima mundo, 

Haedua dicta prius 

Hanc primuni veniens Alpino a Ijtore Caesar 
Adscivit sociam . * . 

UTbs quoque provectum meritisqne et nomine sumpsit, 
Augustidunum dernum concepta vocari.” 1 

Now Hericus lived several centuries after the town on Mont Beuvrav 
had been abandoned : the very existence of that town had probably 
been long forgotten ; and it seems natural to conclude that Hericus did 
not write from positive knowledge, but merely expressed his own or a 
current opinion. 

7. I have reserved to the last the argument on which Belley lays 
the most stress. He appeals to a passage in an oration, which used to 
be unhesitatingly attributed to Eumenius, but which is now referred to 
as VIII Incerti Gratinrum Actio Constantino Aiujusto I. The orator, 
returning thanks to Constantine fur having conferred various favours 
upon Augustodunum, announces that it is henceforth to be called, after 
the family name of its benefactor, “ Fla via.” As the reading is uncertain, 
I give that of Baehrens’s edition, 2 with the one accepted by de Valois 
and Belley in brackets : omnium sis licet dominus vrhium , omnium 
nationu/m, no* trnnen etiam f nouten aecejnmus tuum: imn non antiquum 
Bibracte , quod hue usque dictum est Julia , J J olia, Florentia , sed Flavin est 
civitas A ed a or um (. . . tuum imn non antiquum. Bibracte quid cm hue 
usque dicta est Iulia ; Pola , Florentia ; sed Flavin est civitas Aeduorum.) 
Belley ; s argument will be best given in his own words — “ LVidverbe 
jam ” he says, “d’un membre repond aux adverbes hue usque de l’autre. 
Ces adverbes affectent une memo ville, qui jusqu’alors, hue usque, a 
portfi un nom, et qui vient d’en prendre tin autre, a ccejnmus tuum jam. 
Or, e’est la ville d’Autun . . . qui vient de prendre le nom de Flavin ; 
e’est done la meme ville qui avoit portc le nom de Julia jusqu’alors, 
hue 'usque; et cette ville est Bibracte, Bibracte quidem hue usque dicta est 
Julia ” T«be abb^ de Longuerue had nmintained that Bibracte had been 
called Julia, but that the civitas Aeduorum , which was indisputably 
Augustodunum, was called Flavia. But Belley was ready with an 
answer. “ Afin,” he says, “ (pie le raisonneruent fftt epneluant, il 
faudroit que Civitas Aeduorum eut eu le surnom de Fla/via, pendant que 

1 Patrologiae curs us completus, eel. J. P. Migne, t. exxiv. , p. 1150, vv. 33 11’. 

2 XII Panegyric i Lot ini, recensuit Al. Baehmis, 1874. 
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Bibrade avoit celui de Julia: or Ciritas Aeduorum n’a commence a 
prendre 3e nom de Flavia , que lorsque Bibracte a quitte celui de Julia : 
<*o sont les propres termes d’Eumene.” 

M. Roidot points out in reply, that, among the names which Bibracte 
had borne, the Panegyrist did not mention Augustodunum , which he 
surely would have done if Augustodunum had been identical with 
Bibracte. 3 Mr. Fre«man ,J says, “ Tlie plain meaning is ‘ Bibracte may 
be Julia, like Pola . . . Florence, and many other places’ and, he 
argues, “ Bibracte, otherwise Julia, is opposed to Augustodunum, other- 
wise Flavia ; and the city of the Aeduans is declared to be not Julia 
but Flavia.” Desjardins, on the other hand, holds that the Panegyrist 
did identify Augustodunum with Bibracte : but his conviction that 
Bibracte was on Mont Beuvray remains unshaken. We must conclude, 
he says, that the name Bibracte was transferred from the old to the new 
town, and remained, for a time, in popular use. For myself, although 
1 agree with Mr. Freeman, 4 I doubt whether the words oPthe Panegyrist 
will ever be decisively explained ; and the problem which we are in- 
vestigating must be solved by other methods. 

II. The champions of Beuvray afiirm (1) that that mountain has, 
from time immemorial, been regarded with veneration throughout the 
country once inhabited by the Aedui ; and (2) that tradition, embodied 
in charters of the twelfth century, assigned the name of Bibracte to the 
plateau of Beuvray. 

These two arguments will be taken for what they are worth. Tradi- 
tion, or what is called tradition, embodied in the statement of Hericus, 
assigned the name of Bibracte to Augustodunum. 

3. There is, it is maintained, an analogy between the names 
“ Bibracte ” and u Beuvray.” # 

To this argument the philologists of the other siTle reply that the 
French termination ay of proper names is generally derived i¥om acnm. 
Thus “ Cam bray ” comes from Oamaracuni ; Tour nay ” from Turnacum ; 
and u Bavay ” from Bagacam. Jtib (Bibracte) cannot, they say, have 
become Hen (Beuvray) ; for the modern eu generally comes from on or ol. 

M. A. Longnon, on the other hand, endeavours to prove that 
“ Beuvray” is the form which would naturally have been evolved from 
l libraHc. Taking the letters of the word Bibracte one after another, he 
says that i would have become c in French, and that c, in many French 
geographical names, has been gliangetl into ca ; and he cites the deriva- 
tion of “bcuvrage,” — the form current in the fourteenth century, — 

1 Ml in. de Ut Sac. uinenne, i., 1872, p. 270. 

2 Hist. Essay .s, 1th ser., p. 97, note. 

1 (r'agr. de la, (Unde ram ., ii. , 60S. n. 2. 

* M. Bui liot's remarks are to Ilk 1 point. *‘Si Bibracte . . . continue tie 
vivre sous le uom d’Augustodmium, Emin' lie n’eut pas pu dire id tile Ft tail pas 
Flaria , puisqu’elles eussent t'te ime seule et memo ville . . . pas plus qu’il ne 
serait permis de dire sans absurdity topographiquement, ce n’est done pas Lutece, 
mais Paris qui est la capital? de la France . . . comme Augustodunum u'avnit 
nullement pris la place de Bibracte, Kumene . . . met eu opposition avec la ville 
remain? . . . l’antique chef-lieu gaulois, l’illustration de la eivttas des ISduens,” etc. 
Jf&m. de la Soc. Uinenne , \x., 1892, pp. 323-4. 
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from bib&raticum. b medial, following a vowel, ia generally, in French, 
changed into v: thus “avoir,” “devoir,” “livre” and “ivoire” come 
from habeo , debeo, liber and ebur. r would have remained unchanged. 
So would a, witness “an” (annus), “ cheval ” (caballus), “ haut ” (altus) 
etc. c, in the combination ct , generally becomes i in French ; thus we 
have “ fait ” {factum) and w huit ” ( noct-em ). t, standing between a con- 
sonant and a vowel, remains, e final is dropped, virtue of the law 
by which all post-tonic vowels except a, which becomes e mute, are 
dropped in French. Consequently, the preceding t would have become 
mute, and was therefore likely to disappear. Thus, M. Longnon con- 
cludes, “Bibracte a du devenir en frangaia Jhvrait , puis Beuvrait on 
Buvrait et enfm Beuvrai ” ; and he shows that the form Jiuvrait occurred 
in 1233 and 1333, and Bevray in 1524. 1 2 

4. No Roman coins have been found on Beuvray of a later date than 
5 B.C., except in the temple.- 

5. Angus tedium in was, at the commencement of the imperial era, a 
new town ; for the antiquities that have been discovered at Autun are 
much more Roman in character than those discovered on Mont Beuvray. 3 

6. Excavations have demonstrated that Augustodunum was built 
with perfect regularity. The plan was the work of a single mind, 
executed “ sans entraves ni genes d’aucune sorte resultant de la presence 
de monuments anterieurs.” 4 If Bibracte bad pre-existed on the same 
site, its old buildings would, M. Bulliot argues, have obstructed the 
architect and forced him to deviate from his plan. “ Tous les df'bris,” 
he says, “ sont romaines ; pas un indice qui ptiisse so rattaclier a l’epoque 
des Celtes.” r> Again, the walls of Augustodunum, as they existed in 
the time of Julian, ’were either the Roman walls, the ruins of which 
M. Roidot examined ; or, if they were Gallic, those Roman walls were 
built at'^ome later period. Now there are the strongest reasons for 
accepting «the former alternative. First of all, as the Roman builders 
undoubtedly demolished e^ery vestige of Bibracte, if it really pre-existed 
on the site in question, before building Augustodunum, it is probable 
that they would have demolished its walls also, and built new ones. 
Secondly, the ruins of the walls of Augustodunum examined by M. Roidot 
differed essentially from the ruins of Gallo-Roman walls belonging to 

1 Congres scientijiqve de France , t. ii., 1876 (1878), pp, 18-22. 

2 According to de Saulcy {Journal den Savants , 1880, p. 627), none of the coins 
discovered on Mont Benvray belonged to a period later than the reign of Augustus. 
Coins belonging to later periods have been found there, but only m the nans of the 
temple which M. Bulliot discovered, and which he believes to have been erected in 
the Teign of Augustus, by an act of Imperial favour. Mhn. de la tine* eduenne, 
nouv. ser„ t. ii., 1873, pp. 164-5, 170 ; t. iv., 1875, p. 120. In a recent article 
{ Tb. % xx., 1892, p. 348) M. Bulliot says that tyrne of the coins found in the ruins 
of the houses' were struck later than 1 1 B.c. See also Bull, de la Soc. d*anthr. de 
Paris , vii., 1896, p. 597. 

8 Napoleon III,, misled by a supposed discovery of M. Garenne, stated {Hut. 
de Jules Char , ii. 67, n. 2) that a theatre had been revealed by the excavations on 
Mont Beuvray : but M. Bulliot {Mem. de la Soc. edvenne, x., 1881, p. 76) corrects 
this mistake. 

4 Mhn. de la Soc. eduenne, i„ 1872, p, 356. 0 lh. t p. 367. 

* 
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the fourth century. Thirdly, the masons who built the walls which M. 
Roidot describes made no use of the material which they would have 
had ready to their hands, and would certainly have used, if they had 
been replacing an old construction by a new one. 1 “ Pas une pierre de 
cette gigantesque batisse,” says M. Roidot,- “ n’a portd t<$moignage, 
depuis qu’elle est elle-raeme en mines, d’un emploi anterieur.” Fourthly, 
the string-course of bricks which is found in the civil buildings of the 
time of Constantine, is not found in the walls of Augustodunum. 3 On 
this point the testimony of Freeman, supporting as it does that of M. 
Roidot, will carry great weight ; for his knowledge of architecture was 
hardly less than his knowledge of history, and he made a thorough 
examination of Autun. " The walls of Autun,” he says, “ are emphatic- 
ally the walls of Augustus. ... No layers of bricks . . . disturb the 
uniformity of their stone construction.” 4 Lastly, the Panegyrist makes 
no mention of walls in his Enumeration of the buildings which C 011 - 
stantius restored. • 

7. Every scholar is familiar with the law of nomenclature by which, 
in the Gallo-Roman period, the chief Gallic towns took the names of the 
tribes to which they belonged, from which, in turn, their modern names 
have been derived. Thus Lutetia became Parisii (Paris) : Avaricum 
became Biturigcs (Bourges) : Agedincum became Senones (Sens) ; and so 
on. Augustodunum was an exception ; and Freeman infers that it was 
not Bibracte. “Augustodunum,” he says, “ was not a Gaulish hill-fort 
. . . gradually growing into a Roman town ; it was a new city on a 
new site, deliberately laid out from the beginning on a great scale . . . 
it was the head of the Aedui but it was not the old head of the Aedui ; 
it was not the traditional spot to whiefi the tribe name would tradition- 
ally cleave. . . . The Flavia «*f Enmenius is quite distinct from the 
Julia of Eumenius ; in other words Augustodunum is not Bibracte.” 5 

III. The author of the article Glux in the IHctionnasire arcJw'ologiqun 
de la Gaule G proposes a compromise. He considers it hard to believe 
that Caesar and his legion would have spent eighteen days of the winter 
of 52-51 B.c. on a mountain 2000 feet above the level of the sea. He 
therefore suggests that a town, to which he gives the name of “ Bibracte 
cVen has,” afterwards called Augustodunum , may have been founded 
shortly before the arrival of Caesar in Gaul ; that the town on Mont 
Beuvray, the old Bibracte, — or, as he calls it, “ Bibracte d’en haut,” — 
may then have l)een, in part, abandoned ; that the new one may have 
been the opjndnm Aeduorum Ion go maximum et cojnosissimum ; and that 
Caesar may have passed the winter of 52-51 b.c. there. 

This compromise is as unsatisfactory as the similar suggestion of 
Desjardins, that there were two Cenahums, or rather one Cenabnm and 
one Genabum ; 7 and moreover it fa demolished by tbe arguments which 
which M. Roidot advanced to prove that Augustodunum was the creation 
not of Gallic hut of Roman architects. According to M. Bulliot, the 

1 Mem. de la Soc. eduenne , i., 1872, pp. 311-13, 315. 2 p. 316. 

9 lb., p. 317. 4 Hist . Essays, 4th ser., p. 113. 

6 lb ., pp. 103-5. 6 i. 449-51. 7 See pp. 414-15. 
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climate' in winter on the southern slope of the mountain is compara- 
tively mild. 1 

IV. I have now put the case fairly before the reader. There is no 
evidence that any town existed, in the pre-Roman period, upon the 
site of Augustodumim ; apd MM. Roidot and Bulliot have proved that 
Augustodunum was built upon virgin soil. On the other hand, it has 
been proved, and is universally admitted, that r a great Aeduan town, 
which was a seat of manufactures and a busy centre of commerce, stood 
upon Mont Beuvray. That that town was Bibracte is proved not only 
by its unquestioned importance and by the survival of its name, but 
also by the certainty that it was abandoned early in the imperial era, 
and succeeded by the neighbouring and newly-founded town of Augus- 
todunum. 

Bibrax. — Bibrax was 8 Roman miles t from the camp which Caesar 
made in 57 b.c., immediately after crossing the Aisne, and* was situated 
on or near the road by which the Belgae advanced against him. 2 3 Many 
places have been proposed for the site but, as Caesar crossed the 
Aisne at Berry-au-Bac, 4 there are only two which answer sufficiently 
to his description to call for discussion. They are Beaurieux and 
Vieux-Laon. 5 * 

1. Von Goler 11 pronounced for Beaurieux, which is about 8 Roman miles 
west of the hill of Mauchamp, where Caesar pitched his camp, and about 
2 miles north of the Aisne. General Creulv 7 objects that Beaurieux 
was so situated that it could have been entirely surrounded by the 
Belgae ; and that the relieving force sent by Caesar would therefore 
have been useless. Von Goler assumes, however, that Bibrax extended 
southward as far as the right bank of the Aisne ; and his son argues 
that, this assumption explains the fact that Caesar’s light-armed troops 
were able to relieve Bibrax (by crossing tbe river) although it was 
blockaded by the Belgae. But von G( tier’s assumption compels us to 
assign an unduly large dpace to the Gallic town. Moreover, Beaurieux 
was not on the road by which the Belgae inarched against Caesar, 
unless they came from Soissons ; and, as I show on pp. 644-5, this is 
most improbable. 


1 Iiee. des questions hist ., ii., 1867, pp. 376-83. 

2 B. G., ii. 6, § 1. 

3 See Bull, de la Hoc. ucad. dc Laon , xix., 1869-70, pp. 265-76. 

4 See pp. 645-52, Infra. 

5 See Caignart de Saulcy, Les Cattipagnes de Jules Cesar dans les G aides, 1862, 
]>. 110. D’Anville indeed, who believed that Caesar crossed the Aisne at Pontavert, 
decided for Bievre, “ qui conserve evidemrnent le nom de Bibrax ” ( Notice de Vancienne 
Gaule, pp. 159-60). But the hill of Bievre is scarped on every side, except the 
north, whifh would have prevented the lf#i gae from attacking it in the way which 
Caesar describes {Ji. G., ii. 6, §§ 2-3) ; and it is almost 16 kilometres, or about 11 
Roman miles, from the Aisne. Therefore, if it was the site of Bibrax, Caesar’s 
camp must have been on the heights of Craoime ; and this, as I show on p. 649, is 
impossible. Moreover, Caesar did not cross the Aisne at Pontavert. See de 
Saulcy, p. 120, and von Goler, Gall. Krieg , p. 67, n. 1 and p. 272. 

r ' Gall. Krieg , p. 67. 

7 Rev. arch., nonv. ser., t. vii., 1863, pp. 299-300. 
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2. Napoleon 1 adopted the plateau of Vieux-Laon, which Thillois 2 
and de Saulcy 3 had selected before him. A little to the south of this 
plateau and dominated by it, is the village of Berrieux, or, as it was 
once called, Bebrieux 4 Tt has been conjectured that in the fifth 
century a town which stood upon the plateau was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who took up their abode upon the hill of Laon • that they 
in turn built a settlement upon the site of Berrieux ; and that they 
gave to this settlement the name of Bibrax, their abandoned home. 5 
Anyhow, it is certain that the hill of Laon was once called Bibrax : 6 
it is certain that Laon is much too far from the Aisne to have been the 
Bibrax of the Commentaries : it is therefore probable that the name 
Bibrax was given to it because the inhabitants of the Bibrax of the 
Commentaries had migrated to it : this probability is increased by the 
fact that the entrenchments j>f St- Thomas, which stood on the hill 
of Vieux Laon, were called in the charter of the abbey of St -Vincent, 
in 1213, Vetus Landunum ; 7 and it is a reasonable conjecture that the 
Bibrax of the Commentaries stood on or close to the hill which is now 
called Vieux Laon. 

This hill is at the right distance from Caesar’s camp at Maucliamp ; 
and, as the French Commission 8 point out, it commands the two routes, 
leading respectively from Vermand and Bavay to Reims, by one or the 
other of which the Belgae must have marched to Berry-au-Bac. More- 
over, Napoleon 0 observes that Vieux Laon was, on its southern side, un- 
assailable by the Gallic method of assault ; 10 and lie argues that the Belgae, 
with the carelessness of a half barbarous people, would have neglected to 
invest it on that side. But, objects •Long, 11 Napoleon assumes “that 
Caesar’s light troops entered Bibrax, which is not distinctly stated by 
Caesar.” This is true : but, if the light troops did not actually enter 
Bibrax, it is probable that they were prepared to do so. 1 - 

M. Lefevre, who identifies Bibrax with Corbeny, objects tT> Vieux 
Laon on the ground that the Belgae could not liave hurled their missiles 
from all points surrounding the camp of Kt- Thomas. 1 8 T attach no 

' /fist, de Jules Ct.svo*, ii. 101. 

- Bull. <le la Soc. acud. de Luo tu xix., 1869-70, pp. 263-76. 

■ ! Lcs cam paynes de Jules (Vsar dans les l diulcs, p. 110J 

4 Bull, de la Soc. c wad. dc Laon, xix., 1869-70, pp. 273-4. 5 Jh. 

Bee Acta Sanctorum , .lime 20 , — Landunum moniem </ui antiqno nomine Bibrax 
nuncapabatur. M. Wauters does nctf. believe that Laon was ever called Bibrax, 
because he considers it unlikely that one place should have had two Gallic names, — 
D>iOrax and Land an mu , — at the same Line. BaV. de V Arad. Hop. de Bruxelles, 
3 C ser., t. i., 1881, }). 367. But the evidence is against M. Wauters: it is not 
certain that the names Bibrax and Laudanum were applied to Laon at the same 
time ; and M. Wauters might have remembered that the Sabne was called by two 
Gallic names, Savconua and Arar. Afemianus Marcell inns, xv. 11, § 17. 

7 A. Piette, Itineraires g alio- ro main cs dans le d/p* de VA isne, 1806-62, pp. 263-4. 

K Diet. arch, de la Uaule, i, 158. 

u Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 101, n. 1. 

JW B. </., ii. 6, §§ 2-3. 

11 Decline of the Bo, nan Republic , iv. 48, n. 2. 

12 See p. 229, n. 1, supra. 

K5 Bull, dela Sue. acad^de Laon , xiii.. 1863, pp. 187-9. 
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weight to this objection. Caesar does not expressly say that the Belgae 
assailed Bibrax from every side : he only says that the Gauls generally 
attacked towns by throwing missiles at their defenders from every side 
(undiqac) ; and he often uses words like undique loosely. Moreover, it 
is doubtful whether, if the Belgae had been able to assail Bibrax from 
every side, his light -armed troops could have relieved the garrison. 
Anyhow, Corbeny, which is only 5 Roman miles from Caesar’s camp, 
cannot be identified with Bibrax. 

Biducasii. — The Biducasii are mentioned only by Ptolemy, 1 who 
places them between the Unelli and the Osismii ; and they are identified 
by d’Anville 2 * and Desjardins a with the Yiducasses. If they are right, 
Ptolemy made a mistake ; for the Yiducasses were on the south-east of 
the Unelli. Walckenaer 4 differs from d’Anville. Remarking that 
Ptolemy observed geographical order in enumerating the states of Gaul, 
he concludes that the Biducasii occupied the diocese of St-Brieuc. 
Quoting P. e de la Force’s Dtscription de la France , 3rd ed., 1754, viii. 
412, lie remarks that St-Brieuc itself was formerly called Biduo. It 
is true that Ptolemy intended to observe geographical order : but he 
made mistakes ; and there is no doubt that his Biducasii are the same 
people as the Yiducasses. For the chief town of the Biducasii, 
Aregenua, the Araegenue of the Table, was Yieux, which is on the 
river Orne, in the country of the Yiducasses ; and, as Desjardins 
remarks, the Greek form of Viducaswx would have been BlSovkcutlol 
or OviSovKturioi, both of which are found in MSS. of Ptolemy. 5 * 

Bigerriones. — The Bigerriones, whose name is preserved in Bigorrc, 
occupied the diocese of Tarbes, or, roughly speaking, the department of 
Hautes-Pyri'm'es. 0 

Bituriges. — The Bituriges Cubi occupied the diocese of Bourges, 
whiclT included tlie departments of Cher and lndre and the north- 
western part of the department of Allier. 7 

The Bituriges Yivisei, who are not mentioned by Caesar, occupied 
the diocese of Bordeaux, that is to say, the greater part of the depart- 
ment of Gironde. s See Santoses. 

Boii. — See Gorgobina. 

Brannovices. — See Aulerci. 

Bratuspantium. — Bratuspantium cannot be identified with certainty. 
Caesar mentions the town once only ; ,J and no other ancient writer 
mentions it at all. Caesar merely say that it was a stronghold of the 
Bellovaci, who surrendered it to him in 57 n.c., when he was marching 
from Noviodunum (Suessionum) into the country of the Ambiani, 
whose chief town was Samarobriva, or Amiens. 

1 Geoyr.. ii. 8, $?§ 2, 5. '^.Notice dr Vancicnnc divide, pp. 701-2. 

'• ;i Geogr. de la Garde rnui . , i. 338, n. 2. 

4 Geogr. des Gardes , ii. 253-5. 

5 See C. Muller’s e<l., 1889, p. 209. 

6 Diet, arch . de la <iaule , i. 160. 

7 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Gaule , p. 162. 

8 See d’Anville, p. 163, and Diet. arch, de la Garde , i. 165. 

* B. G., ii. 13, § 2. 
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Napoleon, 1 following the Abbe Devic, 2 adopts a site, close to Breteuil, 
which, he remarks, is just 25 miles, — the distance, he says, mentioned 
by the Commentaries , — from Amiens. What there is to be said for this 
site is that it is on the Roman road from Soissons to Ainiens ; that the 
ground is suitable for a stronghold ; and that in the neighbouring 
valley of Vandeuil a few Gallic and numerous Gallo-Roman antiquities 
have been found. 3 Bujt when Napoleon said that 25 miles was the 
distance from Bratuspantium to Samarobriva, “ mentioned by the 
Commentaries he must have been dreaming ; for the Commentaries do 
not mention the distance at all. Walckenaer 4 considers it unlikely 
that the chief oppidum of the Bellovaci should have been situated, like 
Breteuil, close to their frontier, instead of in the heart of their territory : 
but this objection is not conclusive. It used to be asserted that Breteuil 
itself, or the neighbourhood of Breteuil, had, from time immemorial, 
been called Bratuspance : 5 6 buf that argument has long been abandoned, 
even by the advocates of Breteuil. “From time immanorial,” in 
questions of this kind, generally means from the time when some 
forgotten antiquary started a theory which grew into a pseudo-tradition ; 
and, as Walckenaer observes, if Breteuil was ever called Bratuspance, 
it probably began to be so called in 1574, when a certain cure of 
Breteuil reported to the prince of Conde in favour of the probable 
identity of Breteuil with Bratuspantium. Neither in the archives of 
the parish to which Breteuil belongs nor in those of any of the 
neighbouring parishes is there any evidence that Breteuil was ever 
called Bratuspance before that time. 

2. Another conjecture is that of Perjot d’Ablancourt, who published 
a translation of the Commentaries in 1652. He placed Bratuspantium 
at Gratepanse, a liamlet about 5 miles east of Montdidicr. 15 Gratejpanse 
was in the canton of Maignelay, and must not be coftfounded with 
Gratepanche in the diocese of Amiens, with which Bratuspantium has 
also been absurdly identified. 7 The hamlet has disappeared, but was 
still standing at the beginning of this century. In support of this 
conjecture, it has been said that between the words Bratuspantium and 
“ Gratepanse ” there is a resemblance ; that the hill upon which 
Gratepanse stood was suitable for a Gallic stronghold ; that various 
roads met at the hamlet, from which it might be inferred that the place 
had once been an important centre ; that, in 1687, the remains of 
massive walls were discovered th^re ; and that since then Roman coins 
have been found. 8 But it is needless to say that all these facts taken 
together do not amount to anything like proof. Besides, the hill on 

1 Hist, dc Jules Cesar , ii. 106, n. 1. 

- Dissertation sur Dratuspaiithm , 1^13. 

:{ Diet. arch, de la Uaide, i. 193. 4 Utogr. des U aides ^ If 427-8. 

5 L. d’lUlonville, Dissertation sur les camps romains du dtp 1 de la Somme , 

1828, p. 155. 

6 V. de Beauville, Jlisf. de la Ville de Montdidier. 1857 (2nd ed., 1875), i. 23-5. 

7 Comptes raulus et mtuu du co/nitc arch, de Noyon , 1862, pp. 198-9. 

8 I)c Beauville, i. 23-5 ; Comptes rendus et mem. du com. aieh. de Noyon , i., 
1862, p. 200. 
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which the hamlet stood is only about 600 metres long and between 400 
and 500 broad : and this is too small to have been the site of an 
important oppidum like Bratuspantium. M. L. Caudet 1 argues further 
that Gratepanse is on the road by which Caesar must have inarched for 
Samarobriva : but it is impossible to say what road Caesar took. 

3. De Valois 2 * identified Bratuspantium with Beauvais. The only 
evidence for Beauvais is that on its site stood Caesaromagus, which 
was the Gallo-Roman capital of the Bellovaci ; and de Valois assumed 
that the Gallo-Roman capital was built upon the site of the Gallic 
oppidum. Possibly it was : but there is not a shadow of proof. 
According to the French Commission, a it has been proved that no 
Gallic town existed where Beauvais now is. At all events, the site of 
Beauvais does not satisfy the requirements of a Gallic stronghold; 4 * * and, 
as Caesar says that the Bellovaci had taken refuge in Bratuspantium, 0 
it was probably a strong place. 

4. Von Goler decides for Montdidier, which is about 12 miles, irt a 
direct line, east of Breteuil : and his son, endorsing liis decision, says 
that Montdidier was the place selected for the camp of Crassus in the 
winter of 54-53 B.c.° But there is not a tittle of evidence that Crassus 
was ever at Montdidier ; and even if he was, that is no reason for 
inferring that Montdidier was the site of Bratuspantium. In fact there 
is nothing to be said for Montdidier, except that it was situated on or 
near the route which it may bo conjectured that Caesar took. 7 

The reader now knows all that can be known about the site of 
Bratuspantium, — that is nothing : but lie also knows why nothing can 
lie known ; and that is something gained. There is, I admit, more to 
be said for the site near Breteuil than for any other site which has 
been suggested : but if Bratuspantium is to be marked upon the map 
at tfiat point, it should be with a note of interrogation. 

Cadurci. — The Cadurci were dependents of the Arverni ; 8 and 
their territory corresponded with a part at least of the diocese of Cahors, 
in other words of the department of Lot. 1 * Caesar mentions them three 
times ; 10 and in the last passage he uses the term Eleutheri (or, according 
to the a MSS., Eleuteti ) Cadurci. Napoleon, 11 apparently assuming that 
the name Eleutheri is a latinised form of ekevOepoi, conjectures that 
Eleutheri Cadurci means “ the independent Cadurci ” ; that the Eleutheri 
Cadurci occupied the northern part of the whole territory of the 
Cadurci ; and that the southern part was, even in Caesar’s time, under 
the dominion of Rome. This conjecture is simply a bad guess. If the 
southern part of the territory of the Cadurci had been under the 
dominion of Rome, it would have necessarily formed a part of the 
Province ; and when Caesar was writing of the danger that was likely 

1 Cooiphs rendu s et mem. da com. orchJdr SrnH.% 2'' s«t., t. iv., 1878, p. 2(5. 

2 Notit ia Galliarum , p. 113. :> Girt. arch, de la Gaul# i. 193. 

4 Desjardins, Geot/r. de la Gaulr ram., ii. 451. r> B. G., ii. 13, § 2. 

6 Gall. Krierj , p. 73, is. 2. 

7 Comptes rendus et mbn. da comite arch, de Senlis, 2 e ser. , t. iv., 1878, p. 19. 

8 B. G., vii. 75, § 3. 9 Diet, arch . de la Garde, i. 215. 

10 B. G. t vii. 4, § 6, 64, § 6, 75. § 3. 11 II 1st. de Jules Cesar, ii. 24, n, 2. 
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to threaten the Province if the Helvetii were allowed to settle* in the 
country of the Santones, 1 he would have given additional point to his 
statement Ly saying that the country of the Santones was not far from 
the country of the Cadurci, instead of saying that it was not far from 
the country of the Tolosates ; for the country of the Cadurci was nearer 
than the country of the Tolosates to the 'country of the Santones. 
Walckenaer- and Scl^neider 3 hold that there was a people called 
Eleutheri, 4 or, as Schneider sjjells the name, Eleuteri, who were distinct 
from the Cadurci. Long 5 suggests that Eleutheri , like Aulerci , was a 
generic name : but if so, why was it not applied by any ancient writer 
to any other people besides the Cadurci \ I believe that if Caesar 
wrote Eleuteti or any such name, the Eleuteti were distinct from the 
Cadurci. 0 Gluck, 7 following F. A. Ukert, 8 j>roposes to read Hciviis 
instead of Eleuletis: but Heller 9 rightly objects that the Helvii, as far 
as we can judge, rendered nef assistance to Vercingetorix, whereas the 
Eleuteti appear among the peoples who sent contingents -to his relief. 
The Helvii, indeed, just before tbe blockade of Alesia, had taken an 
active part against Vercingetorix. 10 

Caeroesi. — The Caeroesi, the Condrusi, the Paemani and the Segni 
are mentioned by no ancient writer except Caesar. He groups the 
Condrusi with the Kburones, the Caeroesi and the Paemani : he implies 
that the Eburones and the Condrusi were conterminous ; and he says 
that the Segni and the Condrusi were between tbe Eburones and the 
Treveri. 11 From these statements, supplemented by a comparison of the 
names of the several tribes with modern local names, attempts have 
heen made to determine their respective territories. 

1. Sanson 12 is inclined to place the Caeroesi either in the neighbour- 
hood of a village called Sire, not far from Liege, or in tb'* neighbourhood 
of .Bouillon, near the river Cliiers, which enters the Meuse between 
Meuzon and Sedan. M. Wauters, 13 arguing that their powerful neighbours, 
the Treveri, would have kept the best parts of tl*i country for themselves, 
and driven them into the mountainous regions of the Ardennes, assigns 
them a tract north of Treves, on the banks of the Prum, which was 
called in the eighth century png its Caro s or Carascus ; and this view is 
adopted by the French Commission. 11 

2. The Condrusi were placed by d’Anville 15 in a district which, in 

i B. 0\, i. 10, §§ 1-2. 

‘ 2 GKoyr. dot Guides, i. 351. , s Caesar, ii. 582. 

4 N. L. Achaintre {Caesar, i. 3 objects to the reading Eleutheri , on the 
ground that it is a Greek, not u Gallic name. 

e Caesar, p. 393. 

6 Two of the (3 MSS. have heleutetis et cad urn's (/>. G., vii. 75, § 2). See 
Meusel’s Caesar , p. 206. 

7 Die hei C. ./. Caesar rorkom wen dcuAkdtischen Xu men, 1857, pp. 111-12. 

8 Geographic dev Griechen uml Romvr, 1816-46, n. 2, 265. 0 

9 Phil (do/ fits, xvii., 1861, p. 282. 10 B. G., vii. 64, § 6, 65, § 2. 

11 B . 6'., h. 4, § 10 ; iv. 6, § 4, vi. 32, S 1. 

12 Lcs Comm . de Cesar, 3rd ed., 1658, p. 25. 

13 Bull . de l’ Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles, xiii., 1S62, p. 393. 

11 Diet . arch, de la Guide, i. 217. 

15 Notice , etc., p. 240. 
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the ninth century, was called Condrustum ; and this identification is 
generally aceejited. Their name is still preserved in Condroz, a tract 
which extends along the eastern bank of the Meuse, between Liege and 
Dinant, Namur and Huy. 

Cluver 1 insists that the rout of the Usipetes and Teneteri must have 
taken place in the country of the Condrusi, because Caesar says that 
the Usipetes and Teneteri had reached their territory and that of the 
Eburones when lie began his march against them : he placeB the scene 
of the rout near Coblenz ; and accordingly he assigns the Condrusi the 
country on the left bank of the Rhine from its confluence with the 
Moselle northward as far as tlie mouth of the Sieg. This argument is 
worthless ; for Caesar does not imply that the rout of the Usipetes and 
Teneteri took place in the country of the Condrusi. Besides, on Cluver’s 
theory, their rout took place both in the territory of the Eburones and 
in that of tlie Condrusi ! Finally, when Caesar crossed the Rhine for 
the second time, if not for the first, lie started, not from the territory of 
the Condrusi but from the territory of the Treveri ; 2 and he certainly 
crossed between the mouth of the Moselle and the mouth of the Sieg. 8 

3. The Paemani are placed, unanimously I bebeve, in the Pays de 
Famenne, a district which appears to retain their name, and also adjoins 
Condroz, the assumed territory of the Condrusi. 4 

4. The name of the Segni is believed to be preserved in that of 
Sinei or Signi, a town in the county of Namur, near Condroz. 5 6 

Caletes. — The Caletes occupied that part of the diocese of Rouen 
which did not belong to the Veliocasses ; and their territory included 
the Pay de Caux ( pagus Cnletus ), or the western and central portion of 
the department of Seine - Inferieure. Their precise limits, however, 
cannot be traced. D'Anville gives them, besides tlie archdeaconries of 
Grand Caux afid Petit Caux, a part of the archdeaconry of Rouen, 
because, *he says, their chief town, Juliobona (Lillebonne), was situated 
in the archdeaconry. 1 Put, according to the French Commission, 
Lillebonne is in the archdeaconry of Grand Caux. Longnon adds to 
the archdeaconries of Grand Caux and Petit Caux the archdeaconry 
of Eu.° 

Carnutes. — The Carnutes possessed the dioceses of Chartres, Orleans 
and Blois, or the greater part of the departments of Eure-et- Loire, Loiret 
and Loire-et-Cher. The diocese of Blois was formerly incorporated in 
that of Orleans. 7 

Caturiges. — Caesar mentions the Caturiges once only. He says 
that they, as well as the Ceutrones and the Graioceli, occupied the 
heights when he was crossing the Alps in 58 B.c., on his way from 

1 Germania antujua , 1st ed., lib. ii., p. f2. 

“ H. G Vi. 9, § 5. 3 See pp. 694-7. 

4 D’Anville, pp. 511-12 ; Walckenaer, i. 508. 

5 See d’Anville, p. 591, aiul generally, on the positiqn of all four tribes, K. 

Miillenhoffs Deutsche A 1 1 ertumsku nd e , ii. 196-7. 

6 D’Anville, j)j>. 192-3 ; Walckenaer, i. 434-5 ; Diet. arch, de la Gaule , i. 219 ; 

A. Longnon, Atlas hist, de ia France, p. 5. Eu is just in the territory which 

d’Anville’s map assigns to the Caleti. 7 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 232. 
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Cisalpine to Transalpine Gaul, and that they attacked him. The route 
which he followed led over Mont Genevre . 1 

Ptolemy 2 * mentions only one of the towns of the Caturiges, — 
Ebrodunum, or Enibrun ; and he places them erroneously in the Graian, 
instead of the Cottian Alps* Embrun, however, according to Strabo , 4 * 
was either in the country of the Vocontii or just on their western 
frontier. Another tc«vn belonging to the Caturiges, namely Caturigae, 
or Caturigomagus, mentioned in the itineraries, has been identified with 
Chorges. If it belonged, in Caesar’s time, to the Caturiges, Ebro- 
dunum, as a glance at the map will show, almost certainly belonged to 
them too. Walckenaer * r> believes that their territory extended westward 
of Vapincum, or Gap, to a place called Fines, a name which, in Gallo- 
Roman geography, always marked a boundary. This place is identified 
by the measurements in the Itinerary of Jerusalem with Blaynie-Sept- 
Fons. The French Commission, however, do not believe that Vapincum 
belonged to the Caturiges. They prefer to assign it to tlie^Vocontii (q.v.) 
or one of the small neighbouring tribes which they regard as their 
dependents, on the ground that it has never belonged to the same 
ecclesiastical province as Embrun. Fines, on their theory, marked the 
frontier, not of the Caturiges, hut of the small tribe to which, they 
assume, Vapincum originally belonged. Besides, they argue, there is no 
ground for assuming that the diocese of Gap was split into two parts, 
one of which, on the west of Fines, belonged to the Vocontii, and the 
other, on the east, to the Caturiges : yet, xf Fines marked the western 
boundary of the Caturiges, this assumption is necessary. Vapincum is 
not mentioned by any authority earlier than the itineraries of Antonine 
and Jerusalem : but Desjardins n holds with good reason that it belonged 
to a small tribe called the Avantici ; for, as he observes, the n^ie of 
this people is preserved in Avan§on and St -Etienne A’Avanjon, — the 
names of two communes in the neighbourhood ; and accordingly he 
believes that Fines marked the western boundary of the Avantici But 
the question remains whether the Avantici were a pagus or a dependent 
tribe of the Caturiges or of the Vocontii. 

D’Anville 7 believes that Brigantio, or Brian^on, which Ptolemy 8 
assigns to the Segusiaiii, really belonged to the Caturiges, as it lay 
outside the natural limits of the Segusiani, whose other town was 
Segusio (Susa) ; and Long and the French Commission are inclined to 
agree with him : but Walckemfier maintains that Ptolemy was right, 
because, in his opinion, Ptolemy used, in preparing his book, a 
description of Italy written before the new divisions were made by 
Augustus. This is not a convincing argument ; and whoever reads 
Caesar’s notice of the Caturiges ^ide by side with a good map 9 will 
agree with me that Brigantio muijt have belonged to that trike. 

i £ . G., i. 10, §§ 3-4. See pp. 432-3, 009. 2 Geogr., iii. 1, §35. 

3 See d’Anville, Notice, de Vanciennc Gaule , p. 216, and Diet, arch . de la Gaule, 

i. 240. 4 Geogr., iv. 1, § 3. 6 Geogr. das Gaules , i. 541. 

6 Geogr. de la Gaule roru. , ii. 228. 7 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 174. 

8 Geogr., iii. 1, § 36. 

8 I recommend Sheet $0 of the Carte de France (1 : 200,000). 

9 D 
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Evidently it is impossible to trace with certainty the frontiers of the 
Caturiges ; and all that can be said is that, in Caesar’s time, they 
occupied the valley of the upper Durance . 1 But I can see no reason for 
denying that they possessed both Embrun and Chorgea. Maissiat , 2 3 
relying on the authority o^ Strabo, who places the Caturiges between 
the Salassi and the Lepontii, denies that the Caturiges of Caesar were the 
same people as the Caturiges who dwelt in the Talley of the Durance. 
But every one, except Maissiat, admits that Strabo was wrong ; and Mais- 
siat was forced to adopt this eccentric theory in order to maintain the ab- 
surd view that Caesar, before entering the country of the Segusiavi, crossed 
the Rhone at the Perte du Rhone. See Ceutrones and Graioceli. 

Cenabum. — Where was Cenabum ? This is one of the most vexed 
questions of Gallic geography ; and it has been a vexed question for 
centuries. Napoleon identifies Cenabum, or, as he calls it, Genabum , 8 
with Gien. Mr. Froude, it is needless to say, follows Napoleon : so 
does Colonel*Dodge ; and so do some of the modern English editors . 4 
But I suspect that they all follow blindly ; and they certainly follow a 
blind guide. Most of them seem to fancy that Napoleon has made a 
new discovery ; whereas the truth is that many antiquaries had argued 
for Gien, or rather Gien-le-Vieux, which is about two kilometres, or a 
mile and a quarter, north-west of Gien, before Napoleon, and had argued 
much more forcibly than he. The tradition which identified Cenabum 
with Orleans appears to have been unbroken until, in the sixteenth 
century, some citizen of Gien endeavoured to make out a claim on 
behalf of his own town. Early in the eighteenth century, the famous 
Abbd Lebeuf attempted to sustayi this claim : but, after Lancelot and 
Belley had refuted his arguments, he virtually recanted his error. The 
authority of Belley was practically unquestioned for more than a century. 
But while Napoleon was collecting the materials for his work, MM. 
Brean arfd Petit renewed the battle on behalf of Gien, or rather Gien- 
le-Vieux. Their arguments were criticised with relentless acumen by a 
commission, appointed by the Societe arcin' ologique de l’Orleanais to con- 
sider the question : but meanwhile the Emperor’s book appeared ; and 
his verdict was given for Gien. Besides Mr. Froude and the other 
writers to whom I have alluded, Desjardins, Colonel Stoffel and Alfred 
Holder, 5 — scholars whose opinion has weight, — agree with Napoleon. 
The literature of the subject is very bulky. I have worked through it 
all, totally indifferent to the result to which my researches might lead 
me ; and I undertake to prove to demonstration that Cenabum stood, 
not upon the site of Gien, nor upon the site of Gien-le-Vieux, but upon 
the site of Orleans. 

1 Perhaps Desjardins is right in adorning that, in Caesar’s time, “ils 
s’etendaient aussi snr le versant oriental des Alpes, dans la valk'e superieure de la 
Duria” {Geogr. de la Gaule rom i. 84-5). 

a Jules Cesar cu Gavle, i. 49-50, 53-6. 

3 The right form is Cenabum. See p. 815. 

4 For instance, Mr. W. C. Compton, in Caesars Seventh Campaign in Gaul , an 
edition which has been enthusiastically praised by the late Headmaster of Harrow. 

5 Alt-cel tischer Sprachschatz, i. 979. This work is still in progress. 
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I. First of all, let us hear Caesar. He says that Cenabum belonged 
to the Carnutes, and that a number of Roman traders had settled there. 
The town was on the right bank of the Loire, and about 160 Roman 
miles from some point in the territory of the Arverni. It was seized 
by Carnutian rebels in the early part of 5^ b.c. ; and they massacred 
the traders. A few weeks later Caesar marched with eight legions from 
Agedincum (Sens) ad iloios, that is to say, for the country of the Boii, 
intending to relieve their town, Gorgobina, which was besieged by 
Vercingetorix. Caesar left his heavy baggage at Sens, and directed the 
Aedui and the Boii to keep him supplied with corn. On the day after 
his departure from Sens, he reached Vellaunodununi, a town belonging 
to the Senonea, and captured it on the third day following. From 
Vellaunodununi he marched to Cenabum, and arrived there on the 
evening of the following day : but, as it was late, he was obliged to 
postpone the work of preparing for the siege. He implies that he 
marched from Vellaunodununi to Cenabum as quickl/ as possible. 
Expecting that the inhabitants would try to escape in the night by a 
bridge over the Loire, he kept two legions under arms. He says dis- 
tinctly that the bridge was in actual contact with the town. 1 About 
midnight he learned from his scouts that the inhabitants were trying 
to escape. He accordingly fired the gates, and sent the two legions into 
the town ; and, as the fugitives were checked by the narrowness of the 
streets and bridge, they were nearly all captured. After this Caesar 
croased the bridge, and made liis way into the country of the Bituriges. 

Hirtius says that when Caesar marched, in the winter of 52-51 B.C., 
to punish the Carnutes for having at ticked the Bituriges, he quartered 
some of his troops in the houses of the Gauls ; from which statement it 
is clear that some, at all e\ents, of the houses were still st^ding. 
Hirtius adds that, after this expedition, Caesar left* two legions at 
Cenabum, evidently to keep the Carnutes in awe. 2 

II. I will make one observation to clear the ground. It- lias been 
proved, so conclusively as to win the assent of Napoleon himself, that 
there was, on the site of Orleans, a Gallo-Roman, if not a Gallic town, 
called Cenabum. The proof is furnished by the testimony of ancient 
and mediaeval writers, by the itineraries, by an inscription which was 
discovered in 1846 in the Faubourg St-Vincent at Orleans, and by the 


1 1 assume, with all the best modern editors, except Nipperdey, that in the 
passage opp idiom Gcnabvm pons jfttmin is Liyeris conti agebaf, Caesar wrote con- 
tin gebat, which is the reading of the ft MSS., not continebat , which is found in the 
a MSS. Schneider (ii. 359) demonstrates that amtivchat is wrong. It has been 
defended on the assumption that Cenabum consisted of two parts, one on the right, 
the other on the left bauk of the river, which the bridge joined ( continebat ). But 
Caesar’s narrative shows that Cenabum* was situated entirely on the right bank. 
Vossius, who accepts the reading continebat , explains that the bridge # “ linked the 
town to the opposite bank of the river” {urban adrersac llnminis ripae adiunrjif, 
ant quasi unum cum ilia continentem fan/ ), an explanation which, as Schneider 
shows, introduces ambiguity and obscurity into Caesar’s text. Anyhow, if the 
town had been only near the bridge and not in actual contact with it, Caesar could 
have barred the inhabitants from all access to the bridge. See von Goler’s Gall. 
Krieg> p. 239, n. 5. 

« " 
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discovery of Gallic aud Gallo-Roman coins. I shall briefly re-state the 
proofs, because to the editors and historians who identify Cenabum with 
Gien they are evidently unknown ; because, even on the continent, 
some writers have tried to explain them away ; and because they have 
never been collected in onq publication. 

1. General Creuly, 1 points out that, if Cenabum was Orleans, the 
error in Ptolemy’s estimate 2 of the longitude oft Cenabum was only 1' 
or about 1375 yards ; whereas, if Cenabum was Gien, the error amounts 
to 45' or 35 miles. Similarly Ptolemy’s estimate of the latitude of 
Cenabum, compared wuth that of Autricum (Chartres), contains an error 
of only 3' or about three miles and a half if Cenabum was Orleans, but 
of 16' or about 18 miles if Cenabum was Gien. 

2. According to the Itinerary of Antonin e 3 and the Table of Peutinger* 
the distance from Brivodurum (Briare) to Cenabum was 38 Gallic 
leagues ; and this is the distance from Briare to Orleans. But the 
distance frorh Briare to Gien is only four. 5 

The distance from Cenabum to Agedincum, according to the Tabled 
is 59 Gallic leagues, or 131 kilometres nearly. According to Cassini, 7 
the distance from Sens to Orleans is 69,000 toises, or about 60 Gallic 
leagues. 8 

It has been proved by an inscription discovered in 1865 at Mesves 
that the Gallo-Roman town of Masava stood upon the site of Mesves. 9 
From Masava to Cenabum, according to the Table , 10 is 53 Gallic leagues, 
or nearly 118 kilometres. From Mesves to Orleans is 127 kilometres. 
But from Mesves to Gien is only 65. Moreover, it is probable that, if 
we had the original MS. of the, 7a We, we should find that it is almost 
perfectly accurate. From Masava to Brivodurum (Briare), which was 
between Masava and Cenabum, the distance, according to the Table , is 
XVI Gallic leagues. Xow copyists often wrote V in mistake for X; and 
Desjardins believes that the compiler of the Table wrote not XVI but 
XXI, which is virtually Equivalent to the actual distance between Mesves 
and Briare. 

According to the Itinerary of Antanine, , 31 the distance from Lutefcia 
(Paris) to Cenabum is 48 Gallic leagues ; according to the Table™ 47. 
The actual distance is 104^ kilometres, or 47 Gallic leagues. 33 On the 

1 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 391. I freely admit that this argu- 
ment, if it stood alone, would be worth very little. 

2 (Jeogr. ii. 8, § 10. 3 Ed, Wesseling, p.,367. 4 Ed. Desjardins, p. 34, col. 1. 

5 D’Anville, fjclaircissemens .snr Vancimnc (Janie, p. 180. 

6 Ed. Desjardins, p. 26, cols. 2-3. 

7 8ee J. B. 1\ Jollois, Mem. sur Its antiquiits da dep* du Loiret , 1836, p. 14. 

8 As the exact direction ot the route mentioned in the Table is uncertain, it is 
impossible to .say whether, assuming the identity of Cenabum and Orleans, the dis- 
tance givei^hi the Table is exactly correct, f But this does not matter. For on the 
assumption that Cenabum is identical with Gien, it is admitted that the distance 
given in the Table is far in excess of the truth. 

9 Mem. de la Soc. arch . de V Orleanais, xi., 1868, pp. 234-73 and especially 260-5. 

10 Ed. Desjardins, pp. 33, col. 3, 34, col. 1. 

11 Ed. Wesseling, pp. 367-8. 12 Ed. Desjardins, p. 24, col. 3. 

13 One Gallic league was equivalent to 2222 metres, or, according to d’Anville’s 
estimate, 1133J totses. 48 Gallic leagues, — the distance, ^according to the Itinerary, 
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other hand, the distance from Paris to Gien, as the crow flies, is over 130 
kilometres. 

The identity of Tours with Caesarodunum is undisputed and indisput- 
able. From Caesarodunum to Cenabum the distance, according to the 
Table? was 51 Gallic leagues, or 113^ kilometres ; and that is the exact 
distance, by the same route, from Tours to Orleans. From Tours to 
Gien, on the other hand, the distance is equivalent to 70 Gallic leagues. 2 

J. Lebeuf argues that, as the Itinerary of Antonine , in the state ill 
which it has come down to us, dates from a period later than that of 
Constantine, Cenabum ought, if it had been Orleans, to have been 
called in* the Itinerary “ Aureliaui,” — the name by which Orleans was 
called after the Emperor Aurelian. 3 But, at the time when the Itinerary 
was compiled, most of the towns of Gaul had two names, — the old Gallic 
name and the name of the people in whose territory the town was situ- 
ated ; 4 and in the Itinerary flte old Gallic names were generally used. 
Thus we find Samurohriva, not Ambiani , Agcdincam , not Sfitonrs, etc. 

3. The chief towns of the Carnutes were Autricum and Cenabum. 
Their territory embraced the dioceses of Chartres and Orleans. It is 
not disputed that Chartres is identical with Autricum. The logical 
conclusion, says General Creuly, :> is that Orleans is identical with 
Cenabum. 

4. Aimoin, who flourished in the tenth century, spoke of u Gennabus, 
ubi nunc Aurelianis.” c The monk Hugo, writing in 1109, spoke of 
“Gennabus, quae et. Aureliauia.” 7 Aegidius Pari sinus, in a work dated 
1198, wrote 

from Cenabum to Lutetia, — were, on d’Airt'illc’s estimate, equivalent to 54,396 
toises, The actual distance, according to Cassini, is 57,900 toises (J. B. P. Jollois, 
Mint, snr It’s ant ignites tin dtjS tin lea ret, pp. 6*2-3). Tin slight discrepancy 
between this result and Desjardins’s estimate, which makes the fhoasuvement given 
in the Table absolutely corteet, may be accounted for by Cassini’s liaviu ^measured 
from points in Paris and Orleans different from those between which Desjardins’s 
measurement was taken. Moreover, a toise being equivalent to 6*39459 feet, 
d’Anville's estimate of the Gallic league, — about 2209 metres, — was rather too low. 
Anyhow, the discrepancy is of no real importance : for the road mentioned in the 
Itinerary and the Tabic ran through Salioelita (Saclas) ; and the distance from Gien 
to Sacks is nearly double the distance from Orleans to the same place. 

1 Ed. Desjardins, p. 26, col. 3. 

2 D’Anville, Eel a ireisse mens ,s nr Vancienne Gatde, p. ISO. 

3 Lebeuf (Rec licit de dicers tents pone srrrir d’eclaircissemcns A Vhisf, de France, 
t. ii., 1738, pp. 225-8), who, like Nqnoleon, tries in vain to prove that the Geuabum 
of the Commentaries, which he identities with Gien-le-Vieux, was different from the 
Cenabum of the itineraries, insists that the latter stood upon the site of Clienon, 
near Chateau-Landon. In order to m..ke good this astounding identification, he 
asserts that, according to the Itinerary of Antonine . the distance from Cenabum to 
Lutetia was only ‘‘48 mille pas,” that is to say Homan miles. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the distance in the Hhftrnry was reckoned in Gallic leagues. See 
pp. 332-3, and d’Anville’s EcUiircisse&eas, etc., pp. 181-2. Various other argu- 
ments of Lebeuf, which are not worth mention, are demolished by Belley in the last- 
named work. 

* See d’Anville, Echtircisseniens , etc., pp. 185-8. 

b Her. arch nouv. sor., t. viii., 1863, p. 391. 

6 Hist. Franc . scriptures , ed. F. Duchesne, t. iii., p. 5 a. 

7 A. de Valois, iVutiha Galliarum , p. 226. 
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f< urbern, cui Genabus olim 
Nomen erat, noto quod deinde recessit ab usu, 

Divemnnquc ill! nunc Aurelianis habetur.” 1 

5. In 1846 a marble slab was discovered in tlie Faubourg St-Yin- 
cent at Orleans, bearing an inscription, which was deciphered in 1865 
by M. de Piriac : — 

L. CorwELIVS MAG nus 
afrPOMARI til 
an S SKNONIw* 
cu R CENAB 
r*VOS SlBl. 

Which, being interpreted, runs as follows : — 

L. Cornelius Magnus 
son of Atopomarus, 
a Seuonian citizen, 

curatoi (or minister of finances) at Ouabain, 

(erected this momunent) to himself 
in his o’vvn life-time. 

He had been summoned, as Desjardins explains, from the neighhouring 
country of the Senones, to put the finances of Oenabum in order. 2 * 

6. Antiquities have been discovered at Orleans, which attest the 
presence of Romans during the first and second centuries/* They include 
coins of Augustus, Tiberius, Trajan, Antonine, Marcus Aurelius and 
Constantine. 4 More important still, 332 Gallic coins have been dis- 
covered in the Loire at Orleans, no less than 267 of which belonged to 
the Oarnutes. 5 

It is certain, then, that, at ali events in the Gallo-Roman period, 
there was a town called Oenabum on the site of Orleans. But while 
admitting this, Napoleon, Colonel Stoffel, Desjardins and others deny 
that this, town was tlie CVnahum captured by Caesar. ^ 

III. 1. Napoleon bases his first argument hypothesis, which 

he believes himself to have proved, that the site of gorgobina is St-Parize- 
le-Cliatel, near the confluence of tlie Allier and tlie Loire. He cannot 
believe that Caesar, marching from Sens to relieve Gorgobina, would 
have gone so far out of his way, even in order to attack a rebellious 
town, as the site of the modern Orleans, the route by which is nearly 
60 miles longer than the route by Oien. 0 

Now it is not proved that Gorgobina was at St-Parize-le-Chatel : but 
wherever it was, if Caesar marched by wiiy of Orleans, he certainly went 
out of his way in order to reach it. 7 But there is no reason why 
Caesar, even though his ultimate object was to relieve Gorgobina, should 

1 A. de Valois, Xut if to (»<diio ram, p. 226. 

a Giogr. de la f Janie nm . , li. 477, n. 1 : Hull. de la Nov. de geogr., f>° 
xi., 1866, p pi 503-8 ; Mem . de V Acad, ib's inner. , xxvi., 1867, pp. 119*36. The 
inscription is referred by experts to the period of Augustus. 

8 Jollois, Mem. sue les aw lit/ nil fo du dfyf dv Loiret , 1836, pp. 88-92, 94. 

4 Mim. de la Son. inch. de VOrltanais, xviii., 1884, pp. 172-5. 

* 6 lb., xv., 1876, pp. 115, 123-5, 133-47. 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii, t 247, n. 1 (and following pages). 

7 See pp. 430-31. 
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not have gone some distance out of his way in order to capture a town 
so important as Cenahuin. Since I wrote the foregoing sentence, I have 
found that Belley enforces the same argument. u Shi avoit une ville 
alli<$e,” he writes, “a secourir, il devoit avant tout venger la majesty du 
nom ltoinain viold par le massacre de Genabum : c’etoit Punique moyen 
de conserver les peuples qui restoient encore fid&les.” 1 Besides, liow 
can we tell that, to tjie east of Orleans, any bridge spanned the Loire 
in that part of its course which crossed Caesar’s line of march ? Or, if 
there were bridges, how can we tell that Vercingetorix had not 
destroyed them ? 2 

2. Secondly, says Napoleon, the distance from Cenabum to the 

country of the Arverni was, according to Caesar, 160 Roman miles. 
Assuming that Caesar is alluding to Gergovia, the capital of the Arverni, 
Napoleon points out tliat this distance corresponds exactly with the 
distance from Gergovia to Gften ; whereas the distance from Gergovia to 
Orleans is nearly 40 miles more. • 

This argument has no weight ; for how can we be sure that Caesar’s 
estimate of the distance was strictly correct, or that when he spoke of the 
distance from Cenabum to the territory of the Arverni, he meant the 
distance from Cenabum to Gergovia ? 

3. Thirdly, Napoleon says that, after crossing the Loire at Cenabum, 
Caesar found himself in the country of the Bituriges. This, he remarks, 
is true if he crossed at Gien, but false if he crossed at Orleans. 

' This argument is worthless. Caesar does not say that, after crossing 
the Loire, he found himself in the country of the Bituriges. On the 
contrary, he implies that he did not. He simply says that “ he led his 
army across the Loire, and made his way into the country of the 
Bituriges” (exercitum Lvjerim traducit atque in Biturigum fines pervenit 3 4 ) 
Napoleon does not know the meaning of the word pervtmitf 

4. Fourthly, argues Napoleon, the site of Orleans, not being a hill, 
fails to answer the requirements of a Gallic oftifdwm. 

The answer is that even of the Gallic oppida which were intended as 
cities of refuge, many, such as Avarieum, were not built upon hills ; 

3 Eelaircissenwns stir Vancienne Guide, p. 212. 2 See B. G., vii. 34, § 3. 

3 B. G., vii. 11, § 9. 

4 I have not the slightest doubt that every competent scholar will agree w ith me 
that Caesar meant that, after he had crossed the Loire, he had some distance, great 
or small, to travel before he could ^each the frontier of the Bituriges. There is a 
passage in tl. G., i. 11, § 1, which is almost exactly parallel with the one which I 
am discussing. 1 print the two side by side : — 

Hdvetii iam per angustias cl fines exercitum Ligerim traducit atque in 

Sequanorum suas copias tradvxcrant Biturigum fnes pervenit. 

et in Aeduorum jines pervenemnt. 

Now Napoleon ought, if he were consistent, to hold that the moment after the 
Helvetii stepped across the Sequanian frontier they were in Aeduan territory. But, 
as a matter of fact, he holds rightly that, before they reached Aeduan territory, they 
crossed the territory of the Transrhodane Allobroges and the territory of the 
Ambarri. Petit {Dissertation snr Genabum-Gien, etc., 1863, p. 39) asserts that if 
Caesar had not stepped off the bridge on to the territory of the Bituriges, he would 
have written not atque but deinde in Biturigum fnes pervenit : but the passages 
which I have quoted answer this futile argument. 
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and that we may gather from Caesar's narrative and from Strabo 1 that 
Cenabum was rather a trading town than a stronghold, and was not 
strongly placed. If it had been, would the Carnutes have run away 
from it without making the slightest attempt to stand a siege ? 

5. Finally, .Napoleon gets over the difficulty presented by the 
discovery of the inscription at Orleans, by assuming that, after the 
destruction of Genabum, its surviving inhabitant^ built a new town on 
the site of Orleans, and called it by the name of the old one. 

In reply to this conjecture, I have only to say that there is not a 
particle of evidence for it. 

6. Adrewald, a monk of the abbey of St-Benoist, who wrote in the 
ninth century, says that “ almost the whole of Neustria, extending from 
the town of Genabum as far as Lutetia, was a prey to the ferocity of 
the Normans ” frmnis fere Neustria, quae a Gennbvnsi nrbe per tramvermin 
Lutdiam usque Parisian/ m jiertingit opjridum f Norman nicae paiuit feritati)? 
Afterwards, says Lebeuf, 3 Adrewald proceeds to narrate how the 
Normans plundered Orleans, “qu’il nomme ton, jours Aureliani,” and 
then the abbey of St-Benoist. lie could not have meant Orleans by 
Genahensis urbs unless he intended to exclude the abbey from the territory 
which was ravaged : yet he expressly states that the abbey was situated 
within this territory, although it is 8 leagues east of Orleans. Therefore 
Genahensis urbs must have been Gien. 

If I understand this argument aright, Lebeuf means that the Normans 
did not plunder the abbey of St-Benoist in the course of the raid which* 
they made from Genahensis urbs to Lutetia ; that they would have done 
so if the abbey had been between those two places ; and therefore that, 
as the abbey was between Orleans and Lutetia, Gt nu ben sis urbs was not 
Orleans. Now even if Adrewahl's chronicle proves that Genabum was 
not Oceans, it does not prove that it was Gien. But it docs not prove 
that Cenabum was not Orleans. What Adrewald says is simply this. 
The Normans plundered the whole country between Genahensis urbs and 
Lutetia. Not long afterwards they sailed up the Loire from Tours and 
captured Orleans, and, in a second onslaught, plundered and burned it 
(fraud, lowjo post , superior a Lifer is munis n a ribas, Aurclianis perveniunt - 
captamque urbem cmro distrahunt . . . stcundo ad radii ]>r aedict am civitatem 
camhustione dissipant). “ Meanwhile,” says the writer, a page or two 
further on, “ the Normans, as w r e have said above, made a second attack 
upon Orleans and burned it ; and some of them made for the abbey of 
St-Benoist (interm Norman ni , ut supra jxvucis praeliba vimas, secunda 
irruptione Aurclianis agyressi, urban combust tone amcremant : parsque 
illorum . . . Monasterium Sancti Patris Benedict i expetunt , quod ah urhe 
Aurelianam decern et ncto distat millihm 4 ). Now first of all, it does not 
follow from the fact that the Normrfns plundered the whole country 
between Genahensis urhs and Lutetia *that they attacked every single 

* Strabo (iv. 2, § 3) calls Cenabum the emporium of the Carnutes. 

2 F. Duchesne, Hist. Franc, script., iii. 44t> u. 

8 Rcceuil de divers ecrits pour servir d'fdairc issanens d ChisL do France, t. ii. 
1738, pp. 232-3. 

4 Duchesne, iii. 446 c, 447 A. 
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place between the two : secondly, when Lebeuf says that Adrewald 
always called Orleans Aureliani , he is begging the question ; and thirdly, 
it is clear from Adrewald’s narrative that the Normans who sailed up 
the Loire from Tours to Orleans were a different band from those who 
plundered the country between Genabensis nrbs and Lutetia. 1 

7. If, says Brea n, 2 * Cenabum was at Orleans, Caesar, after leaving 
Cenabum, must hav% had the infuriated Carnutes on his rear, the 
Bituriges on his right, and Vercingetorix in his front. He could not 
have recrossed the Loire, and he was too far from the Aedui to get 
supplies. The least check, therefore, must have been disastrous to him. 

It is amazing that Brt'an does not see that every one of his argu- 
ments recoils against himself. Let the reader look at his map. He 
will then see that, if Cenabum was at Gien or at Gien-le-Vieux, Caesar, 
after leaving Cenabum, would also have had the infuriated Carnutes on 
his rear, the Bituriges on hi^ right, and Vercingetorix in his front. If 
he could not have recrossed the Loire in the one case, neither could he 
have recrossed it in the other ; and as for supplies, when he marched 
to Avaricum, he was necessarily at a considerable distance from the 
Aedui. But of course the dangers which M. Breau conjures up were no 
more than the risks which every invader must face. “ The infuriated 
Carnutes ” had been soundly thrashed, and were wise enough to keep 
their fury bottled up : the Bituriges, who, wherever Cenabum may 
have been, were on Caesar'* right, aye and on every side of him, took 
good care to keep out of his way ; and Vercingetorix, as soon as he 
ventured a battle, was beaten. Caesar was actually, as he tells ns,° 
obliged to do without the supplies which he expected from the Aedui : 
yet he survived the deprivation. 

8. One question remains. Would Caesar have been able to .parch 

from Sens to Orleans in the time which he says that*it took him to 
march from Agedincum to Cenabum? 4 * The distance froirTSens to 
Orleans was, hv the road mentioned in the Takls^ 88 1 Roman miles, or 
131 kilometres : by the other Roman road, which, according to Napoleon, 6 
can never have been a Gallic road, 108 kilometres. The time which 
he occupied on the march was four days. Admit, with Napoleon, that 
he must have gone by the longer road. We are then obliged to assume 
that he marched at the rate of 22 Roman miles a day. This is a high 
rate of marching. 7 But Caesar gives us to understand that he was 
doing his best ; and it must remembered that the army was en- 

cumbered by very little baggage. There is, however, no proof that the 
other Roman road was not made upon the line of a Gallic road. It is 
incredible, says M. Challe, 8 that there should not have been a Gallic 
road running in a direct line from the important town of Agedincum 

1 See also Mhn. de la Soc, arch, de f QcUanais, ix., 1866, pp. 167-8P. 

2 ItirUrairc de V expedition de CCsar d'Agaulicuin d G erg or ia-Jio iorn rn , etc., 1865. 

pp. 3-4. 

a ll G vii. 17, S§ 2-3. 4 lb,, vii. 10-11. 

6 La TaJhle de Peutinger , ed. Desjardins, p. 26, cols. 2-3. 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 249, note. 7 See pp. 620-7. 

8 Bull, de la Soc . dcs sciences hist., etc., dc V Tonne, xx., 3866, p. 142. 
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into the heart of the rich country of the Carmites, and following almost 
the same direction as the Roman road which is still traceable between 
Sens and Beaune. M. de Monvel, indeed, and other opponents of 
Orleans deny that Caesar could have performed the journey, even by 
the shortest road, in four days. M. de Monvel says that, in the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, the average daily march was, according to Xeno- 
phon, little more than 8 Roman miles a day ; tha^ Caesar took five days 
to march from Vichy, where, according to M. de Monvel, he crossed the 
Allier, to Qergovia, a distance of only 56 kilometres; and that in forced 
marches he accomplished 16 or at the outside 22 kilometres a day. 1 

Now there is no weakest link in this chain of reasoning ; for the 
whole chain is equally rotten. There is no analogy between the long 
weary retreat of the Ten Thousand and the rapid march of four days 
only from Agedincum to Cenabum. There is no evidence that Caesar 
crossed the Allier at Vichy ; if he did, he had no motive for hurrying 
on to Gergovia ; and, as Napoleon has shown, he very likely made 
short marches on the first and the last day of the five. 2 It is beyond 
dispute that Caesar marched 25 Roman miles down and 25 Roman 
miles up the valley of the Allier in about 28 hours; 3 and practical 
soldiers like General Creuly, Colonel Stoffel and the Due d’Aumale 
consider that lie could easily have marched 27 kilometres, or 18 Roman 
miles a day for several days at a stretch. As a matter of fact, he 
marched from Corfiniuin to Brundisium, a distance of 465 kilometres, 
in 17 days, or at the rate of more than 27 kilometres a day. 4 

Thus every objection that has been brought against the view which 
identifies the Cenabum of the Gallo-Roman period with the Cenabum of 
Caesar falls to the ground. I proceed to examine the arguments that 
have been devised to prove that the Cenabum of Caesar stood on the 
site o?*Gien or of Gien-le-Vieux. 

IV. ii Five roads, we are told, meet at Gien-le-Vieux, namely from 
Sens (Agedincum), Axxtnxi^Augustodvnum), Chartres ( Autricum ), Bourges 
(Avaricum) and Sancerre ; and the supporters of Gien-le-Vieux labour 
to prove that these roads were Gallic. The so-called proof amounts to 
this, — that the road leading from Sens to Gien is called the “cliemin 
perre ” ; that, as the number of French roads which are called by this 
name is very few, they were probably Gallic ; and that the mode in 
which this particular “ chemin perre ” was constructed, as revealed by 
excavation, appears to show that it cjymot be referred to any later 
period . 5 This “ proof *’ is not very convincing : 6 but even if it could 
be accepted, it would only show that there was an important Gallic 
town at Gien-le-Vieux : it would not show that that town belonged to 
the Carnutes, still less that it was Cenabum. 

1 MS/n, de-la Soc. d' agriculture, etc., d* Of leans, vii., 1863, pp. 51-5. 

2 Hist, de- Jules Cesar, ii. 267, n. 1. 3 B. (/., vii. 40-41. 

4 See pp. 626-7. 

5 Brean, Itinfrraire, etc., pp. 47-8 ; Petit, Dissertation , pp. 74-5. 

6 Gallic, as distinguished from Gallo- Roman roads, says Desjardins (@$ogr. de 
la Gaulerom ., iv. 160-61), have l«ft no certain traces of their existence ; for they 
were not constructed with the solidity of Roman roads. 
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2. According to Br^an, 1 an old* bridge spanned the Loire* opposite 
Gien-le-Vieux ; and he infers that this was the very bridge by which 
Caesar crossed the Loire after capturing Cenabum. The “ proofs ” 
which he offers of the former existence of this bridge are, that various 
inhabitants of Gien and the neighbourhood told him that they had seen 
the ruined piles of the bridge in the bed of* the river when the water 
was low, and that hejhad himself discovered a “ massif” of stone close 
to Port Galiier (a quay on the southern bank), which had evidently 
formed a part of the bridge. Moreover, a number of antiquities, of 
which Brean gives a list, were discovered at Gien-le-Vieux ; and he 
affirms that among them were Gallic coins of a period anterior to the 
Roman conquest. Finally, on the spot to which Brean points as the 
site of Cenabum, charred remains were discovered ; and he maintains 
that they are a relic of the fire which Caesar kindled in 52 u.c. ! 

Now a commission was appointed by the Societe archeologique de 
rOrhianais to investigate the value of Brean’s discoveries ; and the 
report of the commission is embodied in two papers published in volume 
ix. (1866) of the Society’s Memoirs, — Rapport sur lea communications de 
M. Brean (pp. 234-52) by M. Marcliand, and Question de Geiiabum (pp. 
253-00) by M. Collin. 2 The certificates, written by inhabitants of Gien, 
which Brean printed in support of his theory regarding the alleged 
bridge, are demolished by the evidence of their authors ! No less than 
2090 soundings, in which Br^an himself took part, were made in the 
bed- of the Loire, with the object of discovering the alleged remains of 
the bridge : but all in vain. 

Some years ago a coin of Pope Clement VIII. was discovered adhering 
to the masonry of the so-called bridge, — the “ massif ” to which Brean 
pins his faith. It is almost certain that the coin could only have^been 
left where it was found by the workmen who built tlft; structure. If 
so, the structure itself cannot be assigned to any date earliei*4han the 
pontificate of Clement VIII. 3 • 

It has also been asserted by Marehand, representing the Commission, 
that all the objects in Brean’s cabinet that were discovered at Gien-le- 
Vieux, were Gallo-Roman, not Gallic; 4 and, according to the French 
Commission, no Gallic antiquities have been found either at Gien or at 
Gien-le-Vieux. 5 Nevertheless, I will assume that a Celtic oppidum did 
really exist upon the site in question. Still, it cannot be proved that 
that oppidum was Cenabum ; aj^d it can be proved that it was not. First 
of all, as to the charred remains : — the fact that coins of Tetricus (about 
A.D. 273) were found among them proves that the tire which we are 
asked to believe was kindled by Caesar, took place not less than three 
centuries after Caesar’s death ! 6 Secondly, the dimensions of the Gallo- 
Roman town, as far as they can be ascertained by the results of the 

1 ftineraire , pp. 33-44. 

2 See also L. A. Marehand, Hist, de la ville , des seigneurs et du comte de Gien , 
pp. 6-7. 

3 Mem. de la Soc . arch , del Orlianais, ix., 1866, p. 290. 

4 2b., p. 247, 5 Bict. arch, de la Gaule, i. 446. 

6 Mini, de la Soc. arch, de V Orlianais, ix., 1866, p. 247. 
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excavations, were far too small for*' an oppidum of the importance of 
Cenabum. 1 Now it is proved by Caesar’s words, — oppidum Cenabum 
pons flumirm Ligeris continyebat , — that the town of Cenabum was in 
actual contact with the bridge over the Loire. 2 Accordingly the advo- 
cates of Gien-le-Vieux are cqmpelled to assume that the small settlement 
which the excavations have revealed was only a minute fraction of the 
entire Cenabum, which must have extended right rdown to the bank of 
the Loire. But this imaginary Cenabum is as much too large as the 
other is too small. “ La ville actuelle d’Orldans,” says M. Marchand, 3 
“ tournerait a l’aise dans l’enceinte assignee u Gien-le-Vieux.” 

3. There are traces of a Roman camp in the wood “ des Marceaux,” 
near Gien-le-Vieux. 

So says Brean. 4 But, under the cold scrutiny of the commission, 
the “ camp ” turns out to be of quite modern construction, and to have 
been made for a very peaceful and even prosaic purpose. “ Ces dossees,” 
says Marchand, “ out etc faites pour a r re ter les moutons des Merceaux, 
et non les Carnutes de Gien-le-Vieux.” Readers of The Antiquary will 
remember the shrewd aside of Edie Ochiltree, as he listens to the old 
pedant dilating on the construction of the “cam])” on the Kaim of 
Kinprunes : — u Praetorian here, Praetorian there ! I mind the bigging 
o’t.” 6 

4. Gien contains a street called “ a la Genabye,” which leads not 
towards Orleans, but towards the higher part of the town itself. 7 

Now there is no evidence that the street in question was called by 
this name before the seventeenth century ; and it is probable that, as 
A. de Valois says, 8 the name was given to it, from motives of local 
patriotism, in consequence of the theory that Gien was identical with 
Genalijim. M. de Monvel indeed contends that the name of Genabie 
was oi immemorial antiquity ; for, he says, “ lc pouille de Gien que 
nous avoijs consult^, et dont les titres remontent a Charlemagne . . . 
ecarte toute idee d’une frt.ude.” This is a vague statement, and abso- 
lutely unsupported by any other advocate of the claims of Gien or of 
Gien-le-Vieux. 1 do not believe it. But, assuming it to be true, the 
fact that a street in Gien was called “Rue de la Genabie” w’ould no 

3 Menu de la Soc . arch, de VOrUanais, ix., 3866, pp. 287-8. 

2 Petit, indeed (pp. 54-5) denies that the word cent tnyebat proves this. It does 
not, he says, necessarily mean that the town actually touched the bridge, but only 
that it was near it. But this is sheer nons^ise. The suggested interpretation 
emasculates the word canting chat ; and it is, besides, nullified by the mere fact that 
if the town had not been in actual contact with the bridge, Caesar would have cut 
off the retreat of the townspeople by simply occupying the bridge-bead, whereas 
bis narrative plainly shows that he could not reach the bridge, owing to the barrier 
interposed by the town -wall, without first eutering the town itself. 

3 Mem. de la Soc. arch, de VOrUanais, ix., 1866, p. 245. 

4 Itinera it' •, pp. 45-6. 0 

r> Mhn. de la Sac. arch, de VOrUanais , ix., 1866, p. 241. 

Abbotsford edition, p. 28. 

7 Napoleon, Hist, de Jules Cesar, , ii. 250, note. I)e Monvel {Mem. de la Soc . 
d' agriculture, etc., d’ Orleans, vii., 3 863, p. 47) calls the street “me de Genabie.” 

8 NotUia G alii arum, p. 226. Cf. Mhn. de la Soc. arch, de VOrUanais , ix., 1866, 

p. 168. 
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more prove that Gien, — still les Gien-le-Vieux, — was Cenabhm, than 
the fact that a street in Hastings is called “ London Road ” proves that 
Hastings is London. Moreover, there is, or was in the time of Walcke- 
naer 1 a faubourg in Orleans which was also called by the name of 
“ G<$nabie.” # 

But, urges Petit, 2 * there is also a street in Gien called “ Rue de la 
Porte Cesar.” No d#ubt ! But what then ? If Caesar had occupied 
or passed through all the places in France which bear his name, he 
would have been as active as the Wandering Jew. The Porte C<kar, 
which was demolished about seventy years ago, was doubtless so called, 
like the Rue de la Genabie, from motives of misplaced local patriotism. 
Anyhow, it did not receive its name, because it did not exist, before the 
sixteenth century ! 

5. Colonel Stoffel 8 sees that Cenabum was not Gien-le-Vieux, because 
Cenabum must have touched the right bank of the Loire : but he main- 
tains with Napoleon that Cenabum was “ le Gien actuef ” ; and these 
are his reasons. Vellaunodunum, he says, was at Toucy. Caesar 
marched from Vellaunodunum to Cenabum in two days. “D’apivs cela, 
et en dvaluant toujours les Stapes a trente kilometres ... on est con- 
duit it placer Genabum sur la Loire, a l’ouest et a soixante kilometres 
de Toucy. Cette distance est exactement celle de Toucy a Gien. . . . 
II en rdsulte que Genabum correspond a la ville actuelle de Gien.” 

But, as I show elsewhere, 4 there is no proof, there is no evidence 
that Vellaunodunum was at Toucy ; and if it was, the fact that Toucy 
is 60 kilometres from Gien proves absolutely nothing. 

That, reader, is the case for Gien # and Gien-le-Vieux ; and thus, at 
every point, it breaks down. I have proved that a Gallo-Roman town 
called Cenabum, in the country of the Carnutes, c*as at Orl^mas. I 
have refuted the theory that this Cenabum was different from the Gena- 
bum of Caesar. I have shown that there is no evidence for tHe theory 
that the Genabum of Caesar was at Gien or sit Gien-le-Vieux. I shall 
now prove, by independent arguments, that it was not at either of those 
places. 

V. 1. It is certain that, after the conquest, both Gien and Gien- 
le-Vieux were situated not in the territory of the Carnutes at all, but 
in that of the Senones, or possibly in that of the Aedui ; 5 and, in, the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it may be confidently affirmed 
that this statement is equally applicable to the time of Caesar. As this 
fact, if it is a fact, alone decides the whole question, a desperate effort 
has been made to disprove it. We may assume, say the advocates of 
Gien, that Caesar deprived the Carnutes of part of their territory as a 
punishment, and transferred it to the Senones ; and this assumption 
would explain the fact that Giei^ belonged to the diocese of ^Auxerre. 0 

Yes, we may assume whatever we like : but assumption is not proof. 

2. The argument from tradition against Gien is very strong. 

1 G&ogr. des G (tides, i. 401. 2 Dissertation , p. 48. 

8 Guerre de Char et d'Arioviste, pp. 149, 156. 4 Seep. 508. 

8 See p. 483. 6 See Acliaintre, Caesar , iv. 264. 
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Although we liave Latin documents, which relate to Gien, ranging from 
the sixth to the seventeenth century, Gien was never called either 
Genabum or Genahum in any of them, except once by Siguier, bishop of 
Auxerre, who, in 1634, headed a certain document with the words 
Datum Genabi . This solitary exception proves no more than the 
bishop’s private opinion. To quote a modern antiquary, “une 
tradition qui sommeille durant onze siecles n’u plus le droit de se 
reveiller.” 1 And, asks Marchand, 2 if Gien was Cenabum, why did not 
St-Aunaire and St-Tetrice, bishops of Auxerre, call it so instead of 
Giemus ? 

3. Hirtius says that, in the winter of 52-51 b.c., Caesar, after 
punishing the Carnutes for having attacked their neighbours the 
Iiituriges, left Trebonius at Cenabum with two legions to overawe 
them. 3 Now, if Cenabum was at Gien-le-Vieux, even assuming that 
Gien-le-Vieux was in the country of the Carnutes, Trebonius was left 
on the extreme eastern limit of the Carnutian territory. But from 
such a position how would he have been able to keep the Carnutes in 
check, or to prevent them from making another raid across the frontier 
of the Bituriges V Surely Caesar would have had the common sense to 
assign him a more central position. 

Every argument which tells against the identification of Cenabum 
with Gien-le-Vieux tells equally against the identification of Cenabum 
with Gien. Even if the narrative of Caesar did not make it clear that 
Cenabum was not a hill-fort, it would be impossible to identify the 
hill of Gien with the site of Cenabum : for the hill is too small ; and 
the very name of Gien-le-Vieux , tends to show that it is older than 
Gien. 4 

V«L Desjardins 5 proposes a compromise. Genabum he says, is the 
reading of all tlie MSS. for the town which Caesar captured ; whereas 
the town which stood upon the site of Orleans was Cenabum. 
Desjardins agrees with ‘ Napoleon that Orleans was too far from 
Agedincum to have been the place captured by Caesar. He therefore 
suggests that the town plundered by the Carnutes was Orleans ; and 
that Genahum was Gien. 

If this theory had been propounded by any one of less eminence 
than the late French geographer, I should not notice it. I do not 
believe that any one of Caesar’s readers during the last 2000 years, 
except Desjardins, ever dreamed of doubling that the Genabum of J5. tr., 
vii. 3 was identical with the Genabum of chapter 1 1.° Every scholar 
knows that c and g were often interchanged. The town of the Carnutes 
which Caesar captured was confessedly identical with the town of the 
Carnutes in which he encamped in, the following year; and Hirtius 
calls that t own Cenabum, which, as 1 show on page 815, is the right 
form. Desjardins would of course have maintained that Gien must have 

1 Mem. de la S be. arch, de V OrUanuis, ix., 1866, pp. 161, 166. 

2 lb p. 250. 3 IS. G., viii. 6, § 1. 

4 See Brean, Itinerairr, etc., pp. 19-25. 

6 Glogr. dela Guide rom., ii. 477, n. 1, 478, 480. 

6 In both passages the reading of the MSS. is not Ceiwbwm, but Genabum. 
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been in the country of the Carnutes. Granted that it may have been, 
though the evidence is all the other way. Still, as Desjardins 
maintains that, besides Cenabum, there was a town called Genabum, 
on him lies the burden of proving that this assumed place was at 
Gien. But he has not attempted to do th^. As I have shown, there 
is not a particle of evidence for the theory that either Gien or Gien-le- 
Yieux was ever called Genabum; and the argument which Desjardins 
bases upon the distance of Orleans from Sens I have already refuted. 

To conclude. There is no evidence at all that Cenabum or 
Genabum, — call it which you will, — stood upon the site either of Gien 
or of Gien-le-Vieux ; and there is conclusive evidence that it did not. 
That Cenabum stood where Orleans stands now is proved by evidence 
strong enough to convince Lord Justice Collins or Professor Huxley. 
It is proved by the evidence of Caesar and Hirtiua, by the evidence of 
Ptolemy, by the evidence ot the itineraries, by the evidence of a tradi- 
tion which is at least as old as the ninth century, by tlie evidence of 
coins and other antiquities, by the evidence of the inscription of the 
Faubourg St-Vincent. The conclusion is not merely probable, but 
certain, — as certain as that Lutetia stood upon the island of Notre 
Dame, and Alesia upon Mont Auxois. It is the conclusion to which 
the most sagacious students of the Commentaries and the most eminent 
geographers and antiquaries in France, in Germany and in Great 
Britain have come. It is the conclusion to which diligent study has 
led the Commission de la carte des Gaules, the Acadomie des Inscrip- 
tions, the Comite des travaux liistoriques. 1 If Napoleon came to a 
different conclusion, it was because lie t allowed himself to be misled by 
writers whose local patriotism was stronger than their judgement. It is 
a pity that Colonel Stoffel, Mr. Froude, Desjardins and other writers 
of less distinction, should have helped to propagate the error which he 
revived. 

Oenomani. — The Cenomani occupied that }>art of the diocese of Le 
Mans, which did not belong to the Diablintes (q.r.) and the Arvii : but 
the frontier can only he conjecturally traced. Their territory corre- 
sponded, roughly, with the department of Sarthe. 2 
Centrones (or Ceutrones). See Nervi i. 

Ceutrones. — The Ceutrones occupied the valley of Tarentaise and 
the adjoining mountains. 3 

Cocosates. — The Cocosates are mentioned by no ancient writer except 
Caesar 4 and Pliny, 5 neither of whom gives the slightest indication as to 
their geographical position. lPAnville* 5 conjectures that Coequosa , for 
which he proposes to read Cocosa , a place mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antonin e, 16 Gallic leagues north pf Dax, on the road to Bordeaux, was 
their capital ; and his conjectures adopted by Walckenae^ Long and 
Longnon. The French Commission, 7 by the process of exclusion, arrive 

1 See Bull . de la Soc. arch . ct hist, de V OrUanais, ix, 1887, p. 81. 

2 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Gaulc, p. 138 ; Diet. arch, de la Gaulc, i. 93. 

3 D’Anville, p. 221 ; Desjardins, Geoyr. de la Gaule rom i. 78. 

4 B. G. f iii. 27, § 2. 6 Nat. Hist ., iv. 19 (33), § 108. 

0 Notice de Vancienne+Gaule , p. 229. 7 Diet. arch, dc la Gaule, i. 295. 
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at a resiflt substantially the same. After marking on the map all the 
peoples whose territories are approximately known, they find remaining 
for the Coeosates a strip of land in the department of Les LandeB, 
between Castetz and Mimizan. If they are right, the Coeosates must 
have been dependents or a vagus of the Tarbelli 1 (q.v.). 

Condrusi. See Caeroesi. 

Curiosolites. — The neighbours of the Curios* lites were the Osismi 
on the west, the Veneti on the south and the Redones on the east. 
They dwelt in the country round Corseult, which preserves their name. 
D’Anville , 1 2 with whom Walckenaer 3 * agrees, believes that their territory 
extended westward as far as the neighbourhood of St-Brieuc, where, he 
maintains, a place called Finiac as evidently marks an ancient frontier 
as Fins (Fines) in other parts of France. But the so-called “ Finiac ” is 
really Iffiniac ; and the name has no etymological connexion with Fines. 
The French Commission % are inclined to believe that the diocese of 
Treguier, or "a part of it, as well as the dioceses of Aleth and Dol, 
belonged to the Curiosolites. With regard to the diocese of Aleth 
(which is identical with that of St- Mai o) they have no doubt. The 
position of Aletum, or St-Servan, which commands the mouth of the 
Ranee on its right bank, was, they argue, so important that the Curio- 
solites would not have allowed it to pass out of their hands. M. Ker- 
viler , 5 on the other hand, insists that the Ranee, being a natural frontier, 
must have separated them from the Redones. Certainly, the possession 
of Aletum would have been just as essential to the Redones as to the 
Curiosolites ; and as the Redones were a maritime people , 6 and in any 
case only' possessed a small seaboard, it seems likely that their territory 
extended westward as far as the Ranee. If so, the Curiosolites did not 
occupy the diocese of Dol, or even the whole of that of Aleth. But it 
is impossible to define their frontiers with any approach to certainty. 
The geography of this part of Gaul, as d’Anville 7 observes, is most 
obscure. The number of* dioceses greatly exceeds the number of states : 8 
those who, like the French Commission, are guided by the indications 
of the dioceses, are obliged to admit that it is impossible to say with 
certainty 'whether the whole or only a part of the diocese of Treguier 
belonged to the Curiosolites : the diocese of Rennes does not touch the 
sea, and yet Caesar say's that the Redones were a maritime people ; and 
finally M. J. Loth 9 has prove*! that of the dioceses in the Armorican 
peninsula only those of Van nes, Nantes*and Rennes were Gallo-Roman ; 
that all the rest were created by the invaders from Britain ; and that 
when those invaders formed their dioceses, they took no account of the 
existing political divisions. On the south, it seems probable that the 
territory of the Curiosolites was limited by the natural barrier of the 

1 See Desjardins, Gzmjr. de la Guide rom., ii. 362*3 and 363, u. 14. 

2 Notice de Vaucienm Guide, p. 239. s Qtwjr . des Gautes f i. 881-2. 

4 Diet. arch, de la Guide, i. 332. 

* Bull. arch, de V Association bretonne , 3 C sir., t. iv., 1885, pp. 225-8. 

6 B. G., ii. 34. 7 Notice, p. 608. 

8 See Rev. arch., nouv. dir., t. ix., 1864, p. 325. 

9 L* Emigration bretonne en A rmorigue, 1883, pp. xxi.* 50-51, 75-82. 
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Montagnes Noires, and the French Commission 1 hold that itf extended 
eastward as far as Feins, which they identify with the Fines 2 of the 
Redones : but all that we can say with certainty is that it corresponded 
more or less closely with the department of Cotes-du-Nord, 

II. Ptolemy 3 mentions a people called the Arvii ( 5 A povioi). Des- 
jardins 4 believes that they were identical with the Curiosolites, w r hom 
Ptolemy does not mention. In the environs of Corseult there were 
discovered in 1707 tne remains of a temple, which is locally known, or 
was known as recently as 1849, as the Temple de Mars. 5 In the Table 6 
is mentioned a place called Fanum Martin, the distance of which from 
Condate (Rennes) appears to identify its site with that of Corseult. 
Desjardins infers that the temple which I have just mentioned is that 
from which Fanum Martis took its name. He argues that 3 A povioi is 
only another form of "Apciot (of or belonging to "Apyjs [Mars]); and 
that ’Apoviot ought to lx? translated, not Ly Arvii , hut, as it was 
translated in the fourth century, by Mar tenses? Tli» reasoning is 
accepted by M. Longnon. 8 To my mind it is unsatisfactory. Ptolemy 
places the Arvii between the Diablintes (f/.v.) and the Veliocasses 

If he was right, it is evident that they lived far to the east of Corseult ; 
and d’Anville l> conjectures that they lived in the valley of the Arve or 
Erve, a tributary of the Hart he. 

On the other hand, the Commission 10 disbelieve in the existence of 
the 3 A povioi, (1) because no ancient writer, except Ptolemy, mentions 
them ; (2) because the name Arve, which has been supposed to he 
derived from their name, is common to numerous rivers ; and (3) 
because the* word ’ A povioi is probably only another form of ’Eo-cromot 
(the Esuvii of Caesar). None of these reasons, except the second, which 
I am unable to verily, 11 appears to me to have an/ weight, Several 
Gallic tribes, whose existence has never been disputed, are mentioned 
by only one ancient waiter ; and it is incredible that Ptolefny should 
have invented the name. The third reason iy simply a bad guess. 

III. According to M. A. Longnon, 12 with whom M. Kerviler formerly 
agreed, the Curiosolites disappeared, as an independent people, before 
the publication of the Nutitia provinciaram, that is to say before the 

I Diet. arch. de la ( Saule, i. 399. - I tin. Ant., p. 387. 

y (Sevgr., ii. 8, § 7. 

4 GSogr. de la (Saule rom i. 322-4 ; Rev. arch., 1849, p. 228. 

6 A. de la Borderie, Hist, de Bytfagne, i., 1896, p. 114. M. Burgault {Bull, de 
la Soc. polyhmih. de la Morhikan , 1875, p. 72) denies that there is any proof that- 
the debris exhumed in the neighbourhood of Corseult were those of a temple ; and 
he adds triumphantly that, according m the Itinerary of Antoni ne (p. 387), Fanum 
Martis was in Gallia Belgica. A Fanum Martis certainly ! But not the Fanum 
Martis of the Tabid Were there not many Noviodunums in Gaul ? 

6 La Table de Pcutinger , ed. DesjaiTlins, p. 28, col. 2. 

7 Notitia dignitatum , ed. E. Bockipig, ii., 107 *, cap. xxxvi. 

8 A Has hist, de la France , p. 5. 

y Notice de Vaneiennc (Janie , p. 105. 

10 Did. arch, de la (Janie, i. 85. 

II Only one “Arve” is mentioned in Cassell’s Universal Atlas , which is the first 
English edition of Andree’s. 

(Stogr. ilc la Garde au VP silde , 1878, p. 316. 

2,E 
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fifth centhry, and were absorl)ed by tlie Diablintes. Although I am 
not concerned directly with the state of Gaul after the time of Caesar, 
it is my business to examine the theory of M. Longnon, because lie 
makes use of his conclusion to argue that the Diablintes, and not the 
Curiosolites, occupied the diocese of Aleth. 

Certain MSS. of the Notitia have the form Coriosolitum , others 
Corisopitum ; 1 and M. Longnon 2 maintains that the latter is the true 
reading, because it is found in a MS. of the sixth century, which is 
probably to be assigned to the year 570. Therefore, he concludes, the 
Notitia does not mention the Curiosolites at all. 

Now, among the antiquities which were discovered at Corseult were a 
large number of Gothic coins ; and from this fact M. A. de la Borderie 3 
rightly concludes that the chief town of the Curiosolites was still 
flourishing in the sixth century. M. Kerviler, 4 however, while ad- 
mitting that the discovery of these coins proves that Corseult was 
inhabited in tire sixth century, denies that it proves that the Curiosolites 
then existed as an independent people. Moreover, the reading Coriso- 
pitum has still to be accounted for. M. A. de Courson 5 * observes that, 
in examining one of Camden’s maps of Britannia, he found the name 
Gorstopitum , for which some MSS. read Corisnpito.'' He concludes that 
emigrants from this place founded Corisopitum, or Quimper, in Brittany. 
It is unlikely, says M. de la Borderie, 7 who agrees with this conclusion, 
that the Curiosolites existed, as an independent people, after the 
immigration from Britain in 514. Accordingly he pictures the copyist 
who transcribed the MS. of the Notitia mentioned by M. Longnon, 
saying to himself, as he read his original, 44 4 Oivitas Co-ri-o-sn-li-tuw , 
qu’est-ce que cela peut etre ? Je n’ai jamais oiu ce nom-la.’ — Puis 
tout-a T coup il se frappe le front : 4 All ! j’y suis, eWt en Bretagne, c’est 
un e veclie breton, seulenient ici ils se sont trompes d’une lettre/ 5> 

M. de da Borderie’s explanation may conceivably be right: but of 
course it is a mere guess; and there is no proof that Corisopitum was 
founded in the fifth century by British immigrants. The bishop of 
Quimper was, it is true, called episcoy us Cor isopit rosu in the eleventh 
century : but the earliest previous mention of the name Corisopitum , as 
applied to Quimper, was in the ninth century. The Breton name of 
this place in the fifth and the four following centuries was Kemper.* 
But it is unnecessary to have recourse to conjecture in order to refute 
M. Longnon; for, save the very doubtful* evidence of the Notitia, there 
is absolutely no evidence that there were any Oorisopites in Gaul either 
in Caesar’s time or at the time when the Notitia first appeared. They 
are not mentioned by Caesar, by Strabo, by Ptolemy, by Pomponius 

1 Coriosopotum, according to M. Lotli {V Emigration bretonne , p. 57). 

2 Mem. dd'Congrds scientifique de France, 38 0 session, 1872, p. 397. 

3 OSogr. godlo-rom . de V Anaorique, 1881, pp. 17-19. 

4 Bull. arch, de V Association bretonne , 3° sir., t. i., 1881, p. 213. 

5 Bull, de la Sac. de geogr 4° aer., t. xx. , 1880, pp. 284-5. 

* See Jtin. Ant., p. 484. 7 (Jiogr. gaUo-ram. de V Armorique, pp. 27-8. 

8 See E. Halleguen, La Camouaille et Corisopitum, 1861, pp. 20, 26, 30, and 
J. Loth, V Emigration bretonne, p. 59. 
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Mela or by any other ancient writer. The natural oonclusiorf is that 
the reading Corisopitum (or rather, according to M. Loth, Goriosopotum) 
in one of the MSS. of the Notitia is a copyist’s blunder. 1 “ Ne lit-on 
pas aussi,” asks M. Loth,' 2 “ irumediatement au-dessus Nammitum pour 
Namnetum , dans ce manuserit 12,097, qui soluble un livre sacre pour 
certains £rudits ? ” 

Diablintes. — Caesv* 3 mentions the Diablintes once only, among the 
allies whose services the Veneti enlisted in 56 b.c. Ptolemy 4 describes 
them thus : — iv ry pecroyebj. tgjv pev O vevtTiov eicriv dvaTo\iKo>T€poi 
AvX.ipKLOL ol AtafiXiTUL, ttoAas Notodouvov. Noidoowov is generally 
identified with the Nu-Dionnum of the Table, 5 * which was situated on 
the road from Le Mans to Bayeux. 

The foregoing evidence supports d’Anville’s 0 theory that the Dia- 
blintes occupied the neighbourhood of Jublains, 7 near Mayenue, where 
the remains of a Gallo-Roman town have been discovered. Nor is this 
the only evidence. Long remarks that a document of* the seventh 
century speaks of “eondita Diablintica ” as situated “in pago Ceno- 
mannico”; thus, says Long, “we obtain . . . an explanation of the fact 
of the name Aulerei being given m Ptolemy both to the Diablintes and 
Cenomani.” “ Another document,” he observes, “ of the seventh century 
speaks of ‘oppidum Diablintes juxta ripam Araenae fluvioli ’ ; and the 
Arena is recognised as the Aron, a branch of the Mayenne.” 8 * 

The principal opponent of the received view is M. A. Longnon. 0 
He admits that the ancient name of Jublains was Diablintes : but he 
will not allow that Diablintes was the chief town of the a vitas I)ici- 
blintuiu. It was simply, in Ids opinion, a colony founded by the 
Diablintes. He cites a cfi.se which he regards as parallel. Exmes, he 
says, the payus Ch'i mentis, in the diocese of Seez, doubtless owes its same 
to the Osismii. But nobody would contend that it was their capital ; 
for it was not in their proper territory. It was probably # only an 
Osismian colony. Tlie territory of the DiabKntes proper was in the 
neighbourhood of Aleth (St. Servan) between the territories of the 
Redone*, the Veneti and the (Juriosolites : Aleth is a contraction of 
Dialeth ( Dialetuw ) : and Dialetum was the capital of the Diablintes. 

M. Longnon’s arguments have been answered by the distinguished 
Breton antiquary, A. de la Borderie. 10 As he remarks, M. Longnon’s 
theory rests upon the hypothesis that the Curiosolites disappeared as a 
civilas , before the publication &f the Notitia provinciarum , that is to 
say before the fifth century, and that they were absorbed by the 

1 The MSS. of the Notitia offer many variants, e.g. Consulitvm , Gonisolitum , 
Corosopitiim , Consol it urn. Corisnlitnm } Cyriosolitum and Covisuletu m. 

2 miff ration hretunne, p. 57. 

a B. (/., iii. 9, § 10. • 4 Geogr., ii. 8, § f. 

9 La Table de Peutinger, ed. Desjardins, p. 23, col. 1. 

0 Notice de Vancienne Gaule , pp. 266-7. 

7 Diet. arch, de la (Janie , i. 339-40. 

8 W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr . , i. 772. 

y GSogr. de la Gaule au VP siecle> 1878, p. 318. 

10 GSogr. gallo-rom. de V ArmoHque. 
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Diablinfes ; and, as I have shown, this is a mistake. Nevertheless, I 
will examine M. Longnon’s arguments. 

1. The only passage in which Caesar mentions the Diablintes, — 
socios sibi ad id helium (Veneti) Osumos , Lexocios , Namnctes , AmMliatos , 
Diablin tes, Men ap ios ad seise mi t ; auxilia cx Britannia, quae contra eas 
region es posita cst, arcessunt — proves, in M. Longnon’s opinion, 2 that 
the Diablintes were a maritime people. M. dp la Borderie 8 replies 
that the statement of Ptolemy, which I have quoted above, proves that 
the territory of the Diablintes was not maritime. It is true that 
Ptolemy is sometimes mistaken ; and I do not think that his statement, 
taken by itself, amounts to proof. But it is supported by the fact, 
admitted by M. Longnon, that some Diablintes lived in Jublains and the 
neighbourhood. Moreover, Caesar’s statement that Britain was opposite 
a number of states, of which the Diablintes were one, does not prove that 
the Diablintes actually possessed a seaboard. It has, indeed, been argued 
that the Diablintes must have been a maritime people because Caesar 
includes the Aulerci in his list of maritime peoples, 4 and none of the other 
known Aulerean peoples possessed a seaboard. But, assuming that Caesar 
did not make a slip, or did not carelessly include the Aulerci Diablintes, 
who were certainly near the sea, among the maritime tribes strictly so 
called, the Aulerci may have included other peoples besides the (Vnomani, 
the Brannovices, the Eburo vices and the Diablintes: moreover, it was 
not Caesar but Ptolemy who included the Diablintes among the Aulerci. 
Again, in support of Ptolemy’s statement, the French Commission 
point out that, while Caesar twice enumerates the maritime (Armorica u) 
states 8 he does not include the piablintes among them. Finally, it is 
possible that the Diablintes, even if we place them next the Cenomani, 
may* have possessed a strip of coast. 

2. M. LongtVon 7 maintains that if Jublains lmd been the chief town 
of the Diablintes, it would have been the see of a bishop. But M. de 
la Borderie replies that *dt is unreason able to assume that because, as a 
general rule, Call o- Roman .states became dioceses, they did so without 
exception. 8 

3. M. Longnon quotes a pat-sage from the Acta Sanctorum (October, 
t. vii., pars 2, p. 1098), from which it appears that in the ninth and 
tenth centuries the metropolitan see of Dol and its seven subordinate 
sees, St-Pol de Leon, Vannes, Carhaix, Quimperle, thumper, Portus 

x 

3 n. hi. 9, § io. 

2 Mem., da Congres HcUntifiqvc de France , 38° session, 1872, p. 430. 

3 (rtogr. gaUo-rmn. de V Arnurr Lque, pp. 4-5. 4 H. <7., n. 34. 

6 Diet. arch, de la tlaulc , i. 340. 6 Jt. ii. 34, vii. 75, § 4. 

7 Mem. du Cong rh sc. de France, 1872. p. 429. 

8 “ II n’est pas vrai,” says M. de la Bordene (pp. 31*2) “ que toutes Jes cites de 
la Sot ice so tent devenues des dioerses. Guile les I)iablintes, il en eat quatre tout an 
rnoiiis d’ou Ton ne voit sortir mil e veche', savoir : la civ it as Boat turn . . . civilas Riga- 
magensium (Chorges), deltas Sollinicntium (Seillans), civ Hits KqueMrium. . . . 
I) ’autre part, on dehors de la troisieme Lyounai.se, on trouve dans les Gaules au 
moins une dizaine d’evf-clu s . . . qui ne figurent point coniine cites dans la Notice 
e.g. t Nevers, Laon, Mauriean*., Toulon and Carpentras. See also J. Loth, 
V Emigration bretonne , p. 49. 
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Saliocan and Diallentio, were pillaged hy the Northmen. This appears 
to him a proof that the territory of the Diablintes was situated in the, 
Arinorican peninsula. M. do la Borderie* replies first, that the date of 
the document quoted by M. Longnon deprives it of all value ; and 
secondly, that there is no proof that by Diallentic tlie writer meant Aleth. 

4. A MS. of the Notitia- provinciarnm , belonging to the tenth 
century, has the glos.# (civitas Diablinturn) quae alio nomine Aliud vel 
Adala vacatur ; and another MS. of the same century has the gloss 
(civitas Diablinturn) id etf Garifes. This, says M. Longnon, 2 * proves 
that, in the Middle Ages, the civitas Diablinturn was not regarded as 
having formed part of the diocese of Le Mans ; for the gloss id eat 
Garifes evidently points to one of the numerous Breton local names of 
which the radical prefix is the Breton her (a house). Replying to this 
argument, M. de la Borderi essays, “ We are told that the least practised 
eve must recognise Aleth in Aliud and that Adala means Dol. . . . 
Admitting this provisionally, it should seem that the Diablintes must 
have had three capitals, — Aleth, Dol and ‘ Garifes, 1 — and as this is two 
too many, the only conclusion to which we can come is that the copyists of 
the Notitia did not know which was the real capital, and wrote these 
names at haphazard. . . . The gloss Garifes is to be regarded simply as 
a blunder on the part of the copyists, analogous to that which, in the 
game chapter of the Notitia , ascribes to Vannes the name of Ciancti , 
civitas Ciancti it m ... a name which Vannes has never borne.” 

5. Comparing the province of (Gallia) Lugdunensis Tertia, as 
described in the Notitia provinciarnm , with the ecclesiastical province 
of Tours, we find, says M. Longnon, 4 that the first seven states of the 
former correspond witli seven dioceses of the latter: — 


Landianen, bishop of Tours 
Aldric, ,, Mans 

Gernobrius, , , Rennes 

Dodon, ,, Angers 

Actard, ,, Nantes 

Felix, episcopus Corisopitensis 
Susannus, bishop of Vannes 
Liberalis, episcopus Oximensis 
Salacon, episcopus Aletensis or Dialetensis 


Metropolis civitas Tbrinorum 

Civitas Cenoma^norum 
Redonum 
Andicavorum 
Nam net urn 
Corisopitum 
Venetum 
Ossismorum 
Diablinturn 


Besides those seven states Lugdunensis Tertia included the civitas 
Ossismorum and the civitas I^abLintum : besides those seven dioceses 
the province of Tours included in 848 the cpiscopatus Oximensis and 
the cpiscopatus Aletensis. In the face of these facts, says M. Longnon, 
no man who is not blinded by prejudice can fail to see that the 
cpiscopatus Aletensis (or Dialetensis ), out of which were formed the 
dioceses of St-Brieuc, St-Malo and Dol, was identical with the civitas 
Diablinturn . • • 

This argument perhaps looks plausible : but it rests upon the 

1 Geogr. gallo-ronu de V Armor iqve, pp. 13*1-1. 

2 Mem. dn Congrl% etc., p. 434. 

Qeogr . gallo-rom. de V Armorique., pp. 29-30. 

4 Mem. du Cong res, etc., pp. 400, 426. 
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assumptftra which, in my article on the Curiosolites, 1 have refuted, 
that the compiler of the Notitia wrote Cor isopit um and not Uuriosolitum , 
and upon the assumption that the territory of the Oenomani comprised 
the whole of the diocese of Le Mans, that the territory of the Redones 
was identical with the diocese of Henries, and that the territory of the 
Osismi did not include, besides the episcopatus Oximensis , some part of 
the episcopatus Corisopitensis or diocese of Quimpor. Moreover, it must 
be remembered in the fifth century, when the Xotitia was published, 
only three of the dioceses in the Armorican peninsula, — namely 
Vannes, Nantes and liennes, — existed : there was no episcopatus 
Corisopitensis , no episcopatus Oximensis , and no episcopatus Aletensis. 1 * 
The two lists which M. Longnon prints side by side are easily explicable 
on the orthodox theory. The ci vitas Diablint am occupied a part of the 
diocese of Le Mans: the territory or a part of the territory - which 
subsequently corresponded with the episro-patus Aletensis belonged to 
the civitas Curiosolitam. There is no evidence that the diocese of Le 
Mans corresponded^ exactly witli the territory of the Oenomani, or that 
t lie Redones possessed only the diocese of Rennes. What shadow of 
proof is there, then, that the territory of the Diablintes corresponded 
with the episcopatus Aletensis 'i Absolutely none, save the imaginary 
resemblance between the names Diablintes and Aletensis. 

Writing in 1885, 3 M. Kerviler, >\lu> had formerly supported M. 
Longnon, frankly admitted his mistake : but he insist* that his con- 
version is due solely to M. Loth. This eminent Celtic scholar shows, 
he remarks, in his work on V Emigration b retonne that the dioceses of 
Breton, as distinguished from tho^e of (iallo-Koman origin in Brittany 
were not formed out of Gallo-Roman states. The Armorican peninsula, 
completely Romanised in the fifth century, was completely Bretonised 
by the British invasion which followed. The invaders, in forming 
their dioceses, took no account of the Gallo-Roman states. It is there- 
fore idle to look for a complete correspondence between the political 
divisions mentioned in the Notitia and the ecclesiastical divisions 
mentioned in 848 by the council of Tours. 

In his Atlas historians de la France (p. 4) M. Longnon say >> “ lea 
arguments de nos adversaires ne nous ont pa* convaincu. dependant 
nous n’avons pas voulu, pour une question ainsi controversee, abuser 
de l’occasion qui nous est offerte aujourd'hui pour faire penetrer en 
quelque sorte notre opinion dans 1c domain public, et rous avons 
marque le nom des Diablintes aupris de la ville romaine de Jublains 
(Diablintes)” etc. If I may say so without offence, M. Longnon ’& 
modesty is out of place, fie lias not hesitated on other controverted 
points, for example, the position qf the Aduatuci (</.r.), to “faire 
penetrer son opinion dans le domain jmblic.” If lie believes that the 
Diablintes did not occupy the neighbourhood of Jublains, he is doing 
his best to mislead his readers by marking on his map the name 

1 8ee J. Loth, U Emigration hre tonne, pp. 75-82. 

s See X'* 416, supra, 

3 Bull, arch . de l' Ass. Cretonne, 3 C ser., t. iv., 1885, pp. 225-8. 
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Diablintes near Jublains. If his map represents his real opinion, he 
ought to recant his error. 

Durocortorum. — No one, as far as I know, has ever doubted that 
Durocortorum stood upon the site of Reims, except the Belgian 
antiquary, M. A. Wauters, who argues that it was situated at Vieux- 
Rcims, uear Oonde-sur-Suippe, which is about 1 1 miles north-west of 
Reims. 1 But he ha^ nothing to say in support of his conjecture, except 
that numerous antiquities have been discovered at Vieux -Reims ; that 
the site was better suited than Reims for a Gallic oppidum ; and that 
the name Vieux-Reims seems to show that that place was the original 
capital of the Re mi. The orthodox view is supported by the Itinerary 
of Anlonine 2 and the Table , 3 as well as by the well-known law of 
nomenclature, by which the original names of so many Gallic capitals 
were exchanged foi the names of the tribes to which they belonged. 
Durocortorum was undoubtedly the town which, in the Gallo-Roman 
period, was called Remi ; and there is no doubt that Rwui was on the 
site of the moderii Reims. M. Wauters would, I presume, reply that 
these arguments are beside the question. He would doubtless admit at 
once that on the site of Reims* there stood a town called Durocortorum, 
but would deny that it existed in Caesars time. The alleged Gallic 
Durocortorum would, in his opinion, stand to the Gallo-Roman Duro- 
cortorum in the same relation in which Gcrgovia stood to Augusto- 
nemetum or Bibraete to Augustodunum. 

It obviously as impossible to disprove M. Wauteivs theory as to 
prove it. But, on the analogy of Auguston erne turn and Augustodunum, 
I should be inclined to think that if the Remi, those subservient allies 
of Rome, had built a new capital in the Gallo-Roman period, they 
would have called it after the name of the reigning emperor. .More- 
over, the example of Vieux-Laon, the Gallic name of which was almost 
certainly Bibrax (</.t\), while Laon itself was called Landunifm, should 
warn us not to draw hasty inferences from such names as Vieux-Reims. 
See my notes on Agkdjxci’M and Limonum. 

Eburones. See Adcatuci. 

Eleuteti. See Cadurci. 

Elusates. — The Elusates occupied the southern part of the diocese 
of Eause, which, in the ninth century, was incorporated m that of Audi. 
Their frontiers cannot be traced : but they apparently possessed the 
north-western part of the department of Gers and a fraction of the 
southern part of that of Lot-et-Garonne.* 

Esuvii. — Caesar is the only ancient writer who mentions the Esuvii ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, their name, under one form or another, 
occurs three times in the Commentaries. In the first passage, 5 they are 

mentioned along with the Veneti, the Unelli, the Osismi, the Curiosolites, 

• • 

1 Bull. de. VAcud. Roy. d.e Bruxelles, 3 e sor., t. i., 1881, pp, 565-6. 

2 Ed. Wesseliug, pp, 362, 379, 381. 

3 La Table de Teu linger, ed. Desjardins, p. 16, col. 3. 

4 Diet, arch . de, la Guide, i. 368 ; Desjardins, Gcogr. de la Guide mm., ii. 367 ; 
Longnon, Atlas hist, d' la France, p. iv. 

6 B. (i.. ii. 3t. 
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the AuleFci and the Red ones, “which,” says Caesar, “are maritime 
states and border upon the ocean.” In the second passage 1 they are 
mentioned along with the Curiosolites and the Veneti; in the third 2 they 
appear as the people into whose territory the legion of Roscius was 
sent to winter in 54 n.c. ; ^nd from a subsequent chapter 3 we learn 
that Roscius was threatened by tbe maritime states. It is therefore 
probable that, although the MSS. offer a large choi^j of readings, 4 * 6 7 * * * Caesar 
is speaking, in all three passages, of the same people. 

In the first passage all the good MSS. have Sesuvios, and in the 
third Essuos : in the second the a MSS. have Esubios. Schneider reads 
Sesuvios in the first two passages and Essuos in the third, remarking 
that Sesuvios might easily have been corrupted into Esubins, but that 
Sesuvios could hardly have been evolved by any copyist out of Essuos. 
Nipperdey and Meusel read Esuvios in all three passages ; and it is 
probable that either Esuvios or Esuios i.- the right form, because these 
forms are found on coins.’’ M. A. Longnon, 0 however, believes that, in 
all three passages, Caesar wrote Lexer ios. Others again distinguish the 
Essui from the Sesuvii, but, like M. Longnon, identify the Sesuvii with 
the Lexovii. They urge that of all the Armorican peoples the Lexovii 
were one of the mo4 important and the most frequently mentioned. 
Therefore, they say, it would have been extraordinary' if they had been 
omitted from the list of the peoples whose submission Grassus was sent 
to receive. Finally, they point out that, in the list of the peoples who 
were called upon to furnish contingents for the relief of VercingetorixJ 
the name Sesuvii is omitted ; and this, they argue, is another reason 
for identifying them with the Lexovii. s M. de Valois y gives an inde- 
pendent reason for doing the same. He points out that, in II. G., ii. 
34, Caesar writes Sesuvios immediately' after ( Utrinsolitas , and that, in 
B. G., iii. 1 1, § 4' he writes Curiosolitus Lcxoviosqnc, 

The FiVncli Commission ]0 reply first, that Lexovii is found, v:ithout 
any various reading , in fiw other passages of the Commentaries, 11 besides 
the two under discussion ; and that it is therefore unlikely that if, in 
those two passages, Caesar had written Lcxorios , the various readings 
should have been so many. Secondly', that, if Lexovios were read in 
B . G.y iii. 7, § 4, its presence in iii. 9, $ 10, would be inexplicable ; for 
it would be absurd to say that tbe Veneti allied themselves with the 

I B. G.y iii. 7, § 4. - lb ., v. 24, & 2. 

:i lb ., 53, § 6. 4 See Schneider's Caesar , i. 200. 

5 Desjardins {Geof/r. de la Gaule mm., ii. 491, n. 1) says that M. 0. Rol>ert sent 

him a Gallic coin found in Jersey, bearing the inscription Esvvios, But Desjardins 
mis-spells the name. The name on the coin in question is spelt Esvios. This 
form, however, in the opinion of M. Eugene Bucher, is the prototype of Esvvxvs, 
which is found on two coins of Tetricus. MUanges de numisniatique, t. i., 1875, 

pp. 321-2. .. f 

6 Atlas hist, de la France, p. 5. M. A. de Barthelemy {Rev. celt., xii., 1891, 
p. 310) agrees with M. Longnon in identifying the Esuvii with the Lexovii. 

7 B. G., vii. 75. 8 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. ix., 1864, pp, 411-12. 

9 Notitia Galliaxum, p. 494. 10 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. ix., 1864, p. 412. 

II B. G., iii. 9, § 10, 11, § 4, 17, § 3, 29, § 3 ; vii. 75, § 3. Sec Meusel’s Lex. 

Goes., ii. 456. 
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Lexovii, when the Lexovii were their allies already. 1 Thirdl/, that it 
would be inaccurate to describe the Lexovii as “neighbours 5 * ( finitimi -) 
of the Veneti. This last argument is worthless : the diocese of Sf j ez, 
where the Commission place the Esuvii, is very nearly as far from 
Venetia as the country of the Lexovii. In support of the other two 
arguments, it may be said that the theory wliich identifies the Sesuvii 
with the Lexovii is shaken (1) by the coins to which I have referred, 
and (2) by the feet that in none of the three passages does any single 
MS. give the reading Lrxovio* ; and 1 therefore regard it as probable 
that there was, in the time of Caesar, a tribe called Esuvii or Esuii , 
and that that tribe was the one which the MSS. call S esuvii . It 
remains to enquire where their territory was situated. 

Now, if Caesar was the only ancient writer who mentioned the 
Esuvii, there were two maritime peoples, the Baiocasses and the Vidu- 
casses, whom he did not nfentioii at all. Augustodunum, the chief 
town of the Baiocasses, was indisputably Bnyeux. Arigemw or Aregenua, 
the chief town of the Viducasses, appears in the Table as Araegenue, 
which was indisputably Vieiix, near Caen. 8 The Baiocasses appear for 
the first time, as a civitas, in the Notitia provinciurum , 4 which does not 
mention the Viducasses at all. Both tribes, it is true, figure in Pliny : 
but Pliny mentions several tribes which did not rank as civitates ; and 
Desjardins r ’ considers that, at the time when Pliny wrote, the Baiocasses, 
or, as Pliny calls them, Bodiocasses, were merely clients of the Viducassevs. 
The Notitia provinriarnm 7 mentions a people called the Sagii, who do 
not figure in the Commentaries, and whose territory i< identified with 
the. diocese of Suez. As Caesar mentions the Sesuvii side by side with 
the Aulerci, who occupied the dioceses of Le Mans and Evreux, Walcke- 
naer s infers that they occupied the diocese of See/, which is conter- 
minous with those two dioceses. The French Commission '•* arrive at 
the same conclusion. After assigning to the various peoples of Normandy 
on the west of the Seine, namely the Lexovii* the Aulerci Eburovices, 
the Ambibarri and the Unelli, the dioceses which belongeil to them, 
they find the diocese of Suez unoccupied, and accordingly assign it to 
the Esuvii or, as they call them, the Essui. 

Desjardins goes further. Having regard to the fact that the Esuvii 
are mentioned only by Caesar, and that Caesar does not mention either 
the Baiocasses or the Viducasses, h > identifies the joint territories of the 
two latter .tribes, which included the diocese of S^ez, with the territory 
of the Esuvii. If he. is right, the Esuvii possessed the central and 
western parts of the departments of Calvados and Orne. 

It is clear that we cannot get beyond conjecture : but. the conjecture 
of Desjardins appears to me the most, reasonable that we have. Just as 

the Helvetii were divided into four pagi, so it is probable that the 

• • 

1 It might, however, be replied that, when Caesar wrote the latter, he forgot 
what he had writteu in the former passage. 

4 J$. G., iii. 8, § 3. 3 Hist, de VAcad. des inscr ., xxxi., 1768, p. 235. 

4 Ed. Guerard, p. 13. 8 Nat. Hist., iv. 18 (32), § 107. 

c Giogr. de la (hrnle rm i. 338 ; ii. 492-3. 7 Ed. Gm'rard, p. 1 1. 

8 Geogr. des G aides, J. 391. 9 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. ix., 1864, p. 409. 
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Baiocasses, the Viducasses and the Sagii were pogi, if they were not 
clients, of the Esuvii. The French Commission, 1 indeed, include tlie 
territories of the Baiocasses and Y iducasses in tlie territory of the Lexovii 
(q.v.) : but, unless we accept Desjardins’s suggestion, it must be admitted 
that Caesar was mistaken in describing the Esuvii as a maritime people. 

Walckenaer 2 distinguishes the Essui from the Scsuvii, as, in />. 0., 
v. 24, § 2, all the MSS. give the former name ; gnd, as he holds that 
Caesar, in that chapter, enumerates the various tribes according to their 
geographical position, he places the Essui on the frontier of the Treveri, 
in the environs of Eseh : but as Long 3 points out, Caesar’s subsequent 
narrative 4 is irreconcilable with this conclusion. 

M. A. Bertrand, having regard to the position in which Ptolemy 
places the Arvii, suggests that ’A pot' tot is probably only a corrupt form 
of 5 E<nroi'iot (Essui)/* Yes, corrupt indeed! Suggestions of this kind 
lead to nothing. See Curiosolitks. * 

Oabali. See A k v k rx r. 

Garumni. — The Garumni are mentioned by no ancient writer, except 
Caesar. 0 D’Anville 7 .agrees with <le Valois in placing them in the 
valley of the Garonne, l*dow St-Bertrand-de-Comminges ; and Walcke- 
naer, the French Commission, and Desjardins accept. this conjecture. 

Gates. — The Gate?* are placed bv d’Anvillo, s who follows Sanson 
and de Valois, Ikj tween the Elusites and the Ausci, in the “comte de 
Gaure.” But, as the French Commission observe,* 3 this conjecture was 
based merely upon the resemblance of the name “Gaure” to Gant ns, the 
name by which the tribe in question was designated in the old editions 
<if the Comm mi aries. Now the reading Gantts k only found in a few 
bad MSS. 30 Tlie be**t have GaftJ. Walckenaer makes a similar guess, 
which is not worth transcribing. 

Geidmnni. «Se»* Xbkvii. 

Genahum. See ( ' exarch. 

Gorgobina. — Gorgobiqa was the stronghold, or the thief stronghold, 
of the Boii. 11 In order to find it." site, it k first necessary to tiiul the 
district which the Boii occupied. 

Caesar says that the Boii, after tlie conclusion of the Helvetian cam* 
paign, were allowed by him, at tlie request of the Aedui, to settle in 
Aexluau territory; and lie remarks that the Aedui made this request 
because they knew that the Boii were a brave people. 12 We may reason- 
ably conclude that the Boii were established in tin* western part of the 
Aeduan territory, where they might perhaps ser\e as an outpost against 
those old rivals of the Aedui, — the Arvemi. 13 indeed, on any other 
hypothesis, Caesar’s narrative of his march from (Vnalmm (Orleans) to 

1 Diet . arch, de la. (*aule t ii. 90-91. * 2 Uaujr. dr* Unities, i. 393*4. 

3 W. Did. nf Urcck and Roman Un i. 854. 

4 B. <?., v. 53, § 6. 6 Rn\ arch., nouv. sen, t. ix., 1864. p. 413. 

6 B. U. } iii. 27, $ 2. 7 Sutler dc Vuncicnnc Uauh\ p. 342. 

* /L, p. 340. 0 [net. arch, dr la Uttulc, i. 436. 

10 B. G. t iii. *27, § 2. See Schneider** Caesar, i. 290. 

31 B. G., \ii. 9, $$ 6. ^ Jh. k i. 28, £ 5. 

13 See Bull, de la Sue. tC emulation, d» tie// dc VAllier, viii., 1859, pp. 288-9. 
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Noviodununi and thence to Avaricum (Bo urges), taken in conjunction 
with his statement that Yercingetorix, marching from the country of 
the Arverni to Gorgobina, passed through the country of the Bituriges, 
is inexplicable. I may add that, during the siege of Avaricum, Caesar 
expected a supply of corn from the Boii ; and he would hardly have 
done so if they had not been near enough to forward the supply, that 
is, somewhere in the jvestem part of the Aeduan territory. 3 

The next point is to determine the western frontier of the Aedui. 
The French Commission 2 trace the western frontier of the diocese of 
Nevers along the valley of the Loire. M. Clairefond, however, makes 
it embrace a narrow strip of territory on tlie left bank of the Loire, 
south of a point about 3 miles north of La Chari te : J and this agrees 
with the delimitation of the diocese as shown in the twelfth volume 
of Gallia, Christiana . But when Caesar said that the Loire separated 
the Aedui from the Bitmfges, lie must have meant that the Loire 
served as the common frontier of the two peoples in that part of its 
course to which the Aeduan force came in 52 n.c., when they had 
been sent to the assistance of the Bituriges.’ 1 This part of the river, 
it should seem, lay somewhere between its junction with the Allier 
and Uien or Sancerre. It is therefore improbable that, in Caesar’s 
time, the Aedui possessed the strip of territory on the west of the 
Loire which belonged to them when the diocese of Nevers was formed. 

According to one of the earliest editors of Caesar, Raimondus 
Marlianus, 5 * the Boii settled m the Bourbonnais. This was also the 
view of Brilev/’ He premised that the Boii must have dwelt some- 
where in the Bourbonnais, because the route which Caesar followed 
from Agedinoum (Sens) by way of Orleans across the Beni must have 
led into that country. 7 He went on to quote pa** ages from^early 
medheval writers, showing, in his opinion, that that part of the 
Bourbonnais which Jay on the west of the Allier had belonged to the 
Bituriges and the Arverni. Therefore, lie concluded, the Boii must 
have occupied the part between the Allier and the Loire. But it is 
not true to say that Caesars route must have led him into the Bour- 
kxmnais ; for it is not certain that lie marched so far south. Still, if 
Briley’s conclusion is wrong, then, unless he is mistaken in holding 
that the Aedui possessed no territory on tin* west of the Allier, the 
Boii must have been somewhei j east of the Loire, which, below its 
eonliuenee # with the Allier, formed the boundary between the Bituriges 

1 B. </., vii. 9, § 6, 12-13, 17, § 2 ~ JHct. arch . de la (la ale, i. 171. 

•’ See Clairefond’s map in JSull. tie la tfoc. iV emulation, du d<p* de V Allier, 
t. viii., 1859. 4 Ji. G., vii. 5, §§ 3-4. 

l) Veterum i kdliae locorum . . . dexcriptio , ed. 1444. 

B B’Anville, Eclaircisscmetts sar VSicicnne Uaulc, pp. 203-6, 

7 Des Ours de Mandajors, a writ*#* who obscured instead of illustrating, every 
question of Gallic geography which he treated, insisted that the couutry of the 

Boii was not in the Bourbonnais, since Caesar said that the Loire separate*! the 

Bituriges from the Aedui, and there lore the Bituriges must have possessed the 
country between the Allier and the Loire. But oi course Caesar was only speaking 
of the Loire below its confluence with the Allier. On de Maudajors’s theory, he 
might have been speaking of the whole course ol the Loire. 
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and the* Aedui. But such a position is open to the objection that 
the Aedui had no reason for establishing an outpost against the 
Bituriges, who were in a state of friendly dependence upon them ; and, 
as far as I know, there is nothing to be sairl in its favour. Neverthe- 
less, this opinion has found adherents. Walckenaer 1 supposes that 
Caesar would have restored to the Boii their original territory, which 
he assumes to have been occupied by the Aedui ; and accordingly he 
places them in the district which afterwards became the diocese of 
Auxerre. He observes that near Entrain, in the centre of that diocese, 
there is a place called Boui, which, in the Middle Ages, was known 
as Boiacum. But the name “ Buy,” between which and Boii the 
curious may also discover an affinity, is found more than once in the 
district between the Allier and the Loire. Moreover, there is no 
reason for assuming that the diocese of Auxerre was the original home 
of the Boii, except the fact, if it is a fact, that the diocese of Auxerre 
was adjacent do the territory of the Senones,- and that the Boian 
settlers in Italy were, neighbours of the Senones. And this reason is 
purely fanciful. 

In support of WalokenaerV view, a statement of Pliny has been 
quoted : — intus ai item AMvi fooierati, Canwtini fnrderati, Boi, *S tenon#*, 
etc. But there is not the slightest proof that Pliny meant to enumerate 
the states in question according to their geographical order ; 4 * * and if 
he did, his words would seem to mean that the Boii were wedged 
in between the Carnutes and the Senones, which is absurd. 

M. de Monvel ’* quotes an inscription found at Treteau, about 17 
miles south-east of Moulins, to prove that, undei Aurelian, the Bour- 
bonnais belonged to the Arverni. The inscription runs as follows: — 
IMP • CAESAR I • L • DVMETIO • AV RE LI AN O • M • OERMANR’O • TRIBYNTTIE • V • V • 
CO • ss • in • v • P *CTAK • lxxwi • ; which, as interpreted by M. tMairefond 
means Imperatori Caesar i Lvcio Donatio Aurelia no, Ma.rimo, Genua nico, 
tribunitiue potest at is (anno) quin to , consult terfio, patri patriae, civ it as 
Arvernoruw, etc. Of course, as Claire fond ,J say*, it only proves that 
Treteau itself was in the territory of the Arverni. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to prove that the Boii did not 
dwell in the diocese of Auxerre. For it has been proved that that 
diocese or a part of it belonged to the Aedui m the year 245 a.d. ; 7 
and it is probable that it did so in Caesar’s time as well. The route 
which Caesar followed from Sens by way of Orleans across the Berri 
might have led him into the south-western part of the Nivernais as well 
as into the Bourbonnais. The one strong argument, though it is by no 
means conclusive, against placing the Boii in the diocese of Auxerre, — 

1 Gfajtjr. des (Janies, i. 82-4. ’ 2 * See pp. 482-3. 

* Nat. Hist., iv,, 18 (32), § 107. u 

4 In the same chapter Pliny mention* the Andegavi (Andes), who lived in 

the neighbourhood of Angers, immediately after the Tricasses, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Troyes ! 

R Mtm. de la Soe. d' agriculture, etc., d' Orleans, vii., 1863, p. 31. 

G Bull, de la Soc. diemnlatifu du dept de V Allier, viii., 1859, p. 290. 

7 Desjardins, Geogr. de la (Janie ram., iv. 184-5. 
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somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sancerre, — is the argument* which I 
have already stated, namely that it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Aedui should have established them as an outpost against the Arverni 
than against the Bituriges. 

I conclude, then, that, while it is not cerlain that the country of tlu* 
Boij was between the Allier and the Loire, it is more probable that it 
was there than that ij was anywhere else. 1 

II. But if we cannot positively determine the territory of the Boii, 
how can we fix the site of their chief town ? Needless to say that there 
lias been no lack of guesses. Clairefond - easily disposes of most of them, 
showing that the proposed sites are either outside the Aeduan frontier 
or otherwise irreconcilable with Caesar’s narrative. There is really 
nothing, except doubtful military considerations, to guide the inquirer : 
but it may be useful to examine the conjectures which the best known 
commentators have made. * 

1. Gorgobina lias been identified with Moulins. But IMoulins is not- 
an old town ; 8 and besides, it is so far south that we may doubt whether 
Vercingetorix, after hearing the news of Caesar’s departure from Cenabum 
(Orleans), would have been able to reach Noviodunurn in time to 
fight a battle for its relief. For it must be remembered that, while 
the news was travelling from Cenabum to Gorgobina, Caesar was 
marching southward from Cenabum towards Noviodunurn. 4 

2. Napoleon/' following M. Crosnier/ 1 believes that he has found the 
site at St-Parize-le-Chiitel. M. Crosnier says that this place was once 
known as “ le village de Gentili ,” or, as it was called in the legends of 
St -Patrice, “Pagus Gcntilieus ” ; and that the people of this pagns 
remained idolater.- until the middle ot the sixth century, that is to say. 
for two centuries after the neighbouring peoples had accepted Christianity. 
This, argues Napoleon, is what we might expect from “ti tribe settled in 
a foreign country n> the Boii were, who would retain their cifeloms and 
religion for a longer time unchanged.” Penhaps. But precisely the 
same argument lias been advanced in favour of placing the Boii in the 
neighbourhood of Sancerie; 7 and whatever Napoleon’s argument may 
he worth, it has obviously no bearing upon the question whether St- 
Parize - 1 e - Chti tel is or is not to be identified with Gorgobina. At Buy 
in the neighbourhood of St-Parize-le-Chatel, says Crosnier, there is a 

1 M. Brugicre de Lamotte argues that, if the territory of the Boii had been on the 
right bank qf the Allier, they could not have brought corn to Caesar at Avaricum 
(Bourges), or Vercingetorix would have intercepted them. But Vercingetorix could 
have intercepted them just as well if they had beeu on the left bank. 

Again, Lamotte insists that, if Gorgobina was between the Allier and the Loire, 
Vercingetorix, in order to get from Gorgobina to Noviodunurn, would have had to 
cross the Allier, which was not fordable. But Lamotte forgets that the Allier was 
spanned by several bridges ( B. G. f vii. 34, § 3). Lam otto’s arguments may be 
found in Bull, de la Sac. d' emulation du dtp* de V Allier , ix., 1864, pj* 434-6, 437-9, 
444, 464, 473-5. 

2 Bull, de la Sue. (V emulation du dep* de 1' Allier, viii., 1859, pp. 294-303. 

*'* IVAnville, Eclaircissemens sur Vancienne Gaule , pp. 209, 236-7. 

4 />. (/., vii. 12-13. 5 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 247-8, note. 

« Bull, de la Sac. nii'ernaise , viii., 1880, pp. 104-6, 108-9. 

7 Diet, arch . de la Gqulc, i. 171. 
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decided bend in the Roman road from Augustodunum (An tun) to 
Avaricum (Bourges) ; and from this circumstance lie concludes that on 
or near the bend in the road, that is, at or near Buy, was situated the 
appidnm of the Boii. The only argument of any weight which Napoleon 
adds is that the site of St-Parize-le-Chatel is better adapted for a Gallic 
stronghold than any other which has been proposed. The choice has 
the qualified support of Desjardins, who speaks 1 2 of Gorgobina . . . que 
rauteur de la Vie de Cesar place, avee vraisemblance, it Saint-Parize-le- 
Clnttel” 

3. Bonniard - places Gorgobina quite close to Boui, on the site of the 
ruins of a Gallic or Gallo-Roman town near St-Reverien in the de- 
partment of Nievre. But this conjecture rests simply upon the resem- 
blance between the names M Boui ” and “ Boii;’ 

4. General Creulv refuses to look for the site anywhere in the angle 
formed by the Ailier and the Loire. Hf* objects that Yercingetorix 
would not, in\mier to enter this district, have crossed the territory of 
the Bituriges on his march from that of the Arverni ; 3 and that (Caesar 
would not, in order to succour a town situated between the Ailier and 
the Loire, have crossed the Loire so far to the west as (Jen ahum 
(Orleans), when he might easily have gone direct by Never*. Accord- 
ingly Creuly thinks that the site must be looked for somewhere on tin* 
west of the Ailier and of the Loire. Starting from this hypothesis, he 
affirms that no place in the neighbourhood in question is so well 
adapted lor defence as Sancerre. If, he says, his suggestion is accepted, 
one can easily understand why Yercingetorix established himself at 
Gorgobina. His object was to prevent Caesar from crossing the Loire, 
all the bridges over which that lay on or near the probab t direction of 
bis inarch had doubtless l»een demolished by the Canmtes and the 
Bituriges : but Caesar upset his calculations by making a detour by way 
of Cenabum. 4 Creuly suggests that when Caesar said that the Loire 
separated the Bituriges from the Aedui, lie only meant that part of the 
Loire which was in the neighbourhood of Never* ; for in Creuly** 
opinion it was probably at Never* that the Aedui crossed the Loire 
when, as Caesar relates in B. G ., vii. 5, tliey entered the country of the 
Bituriges. It seems to me much more probable that Caesar meant that 
all that part of the Aeduan territory which extended northward of the 
confluence of the Ailier with the Loire, was separated from the territory 
of the Bituriges by the Loire. 1 Nor have Creuly** other arguments 
any real weight. It is true that if Yercingetorix had started from the 
neighbourhood of Gergovia with the intention of marching direct to the 
district round St-Parize-le-Chatel, he would naturally have gone down 
the valley of the Ailier, and therefore would not have, entered the 
territory of the Bituriges. But it is not necessary to assume that he did 
march direct! to Gorgobina : he may have had reasons, of which we 

1 ( Hogr . de la Gault row ., ii. 478. 

2 Bull, de la Hoc. d' Emulation du dej/ de V Ailier, viii., 1859, p. 298. 

3 IS, G, t vii. 9, § 6. * Rev. arch., noiiv. r., t. viii., 1863* pp. 398-9. 

5 Bee p. 427, supra . m 
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know nothing, for going back first into the country of the Bituriges ; 
and, indeed, Caesar’s words, — Vercingetorix Tarsus in Bituriges exercitum 
reducit atque intle prof actus Gorgobinam . . . oppugnare instituit ,* — 
would seem to suggest that from the country of the Bituriges he started 
off in a new direction. The objection that Caesar, marching from 
Agedincum, would not have gone so far to the west as Cenabum in 
order to relieve a tgwn situated within the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Allier and the Loire, has been answered by anticipa- 
tion in the note on Cenabum. Besides, if Cenabum lay far out of the 
way from Sens to Sfc-Parize-le-Chatel, it lay just as far* out of the way 
from Sens to Saneerre.- And Creuly himself maintains that Caesar 
made a detour. 

5. The French Commission originally decided for St-Pierre-le- 

Moutier : but this place is ill situated for defence ; 1 * 3 and the Commission 
afterwards recanted, and professed themselves convinced by the argu- 
ments of Creuly. 4 * * * 

6. Von Color f> identifies Gorgobina with La Guerelie- sur-l’Aubois, 
which is 17 kilometres, m a .straight line, west by south of Nevers. 
But La Guerelie is not as well situated for defence as St-Parize-le- 
Chatel ; and General Creuly 0 also remarks that the name has only a 
deceptive resemblance to Gorgobina (or, as he calls it, Gergovina). 7 

7. M. Cliazaud 8 adopts the reading Garttnw , which is found in the 
[3 MSS., 9 and identifies the stronghold with Chateau Gordon, or, as he 
calls it, Gortonis cast rum , which, he says, is between Saucer re and St. 
Thibaud. 10 

The reader has now before him the pith of what has been written 
upon the subject. The conclusion of* the whole matter, in my judge- 
ment, is that there is not sufficient evidence for fixing the site of 
Gorgobina ; but that there is more to bo said for St-Parize-le-Chatel 
than for any other site w liich has been proposed. In short,* I claim 
only a negative value for this note: it shows* that cartographers who 

1 I). (/.,' vii. 9, § 6. 

- It may be worth mentioning that the most ancient name by which Saneerre is 
known to have been called was (lustrum tfyncerrium. See Mem. tie hi Comm. Itist. 
du Cher , 3 U scr., t. ii., 1882, p. 319. 

3 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 218, note. 4 Diet . arch, dc la Garde, i. 453-4. 

5 Gall. Krieg , p. 237 and n. 3. 

6 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. \ih., 1^63, pp. 393-4. 

7 Napoleoft also objects that La Guerelie is situated west of the Loire, whereas, 
according to Caesar, the Loire formed the dividing line between the Aedui and the 
Bituriges. But Heller ( Dhitologirs , xxvi., 1867, p. 680) replies that La Guerelie 
lies west of the Allier, not immediately of the Loire. So it does, — but only just 
(see Carte de la France , 1 : 320,000, Sheet 18). Still, though it is in the diocese 
of Nevers, it is, as 1 have already remarked (p. 427) improbable that the Aedui 

possessed any territory west of the Loi^e below its junction with the filler, or west 
of the Allier itself. 

8 Bull, de la Soc. d' emulation dn dep 1 dc V Allier, viii., 1859, pp. 90-91. 

9 Meusel’s Caesar , p, 164. 

lu St-Tliibaud is, 1 take it, the same place as St-Thibaut, which is one kilometre 
north-east of Saneerre. See Vivien de St-Martin, Nouv. Diet, de Geogr. nniv., v. 
489, s.v. St-Satur. 
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mark on tlieir maps the territory of the Boii and the site of Gorgobina 
as if their geographical positions were certain, are not to he trusted. 

Graioceli. — The Graioceli ait* mentioned only by Caesar, 1 immedi- 
ately after the Cent rones (q.v.) and immediately before the Caturiges 
(q.v.). These three Alpine tribes attacked him in 58 n.c., when he 
was returning from Italy to Transalpine Gaul, to deal with the Helvetii. 
Describing liis march, he says that the last, that is to say, the western- 
most town in the Citerior Provineia is Ocelum, and that he marched 
thence into the country of the Vocontii (ry.r.) in seven days* Ocelum 
lias been identified with Exilles, Uxeau or Usseau, Usseglio and Aosta. 2 
But there are only two sites for which any real evidence can be 
adduced ; and for one or the other of these two the evidence is 
conclusive. 

Desjardins 3 maintains that the name Graiwdi proves that tlie 
territory of the tribe was on the easter. slopes of the Graian Alps. 
Strabo, 4 he points out, says that Ocelum was 99 Homan miles from 
Epeprodunum (Embrun) ; and, within a mile or two, this is the 
distance from Embrun, along the Roman road which ran past Brigantio, 
or Briangon, and over Mont Genevre, to Drubiaglio. Four vases, on 
each of which an itinerary is inscril>ed, have been discovered at Bagni 
di Vicarcllo, the ancient Aquae Apollinares. Three of them place 
Ocelum at 20 Roman miles, or 291 kilometres, from Turin, and two 
of them at the same distance from Susa. 5 These figures correspond 
approximately with the actual distances of Drubiaglio and of Avigliana 
from Turin and from Susa respectively, Drubiaglio being on the 
northern, and Avigliana opposite it on the southern bank of the Dora 
Hi pari a. According to the foiath itineraiy, there wav a station called 
Ad "Fines, 23 Roman miles from Turin. The same station, according 
to one passage, in the Itinerary of Antoni nt <p. 341), was 18 Roman 
miles frvin Turin and 32, which is evidently a mistake for 22, from 
Susa; according to another (pp. 356-7) 16 Roman miles from Turin 
and 23 from Susa ; according to the Jerusalem Itinerary (p. 556) 16 
Roman miles from Turin and 24 from Su>a. At Avigliana an 
inscription has been discovered, containing the words Fixin(us) Cotti ; 
and Strabo speaks (4 Ocelum as the boundary of Cot this's kingdom/* 
The inscription 7 in question and another found at the same place prove 

1 B. a., i. 10, § 4. 

2 N. Sanson, Us Comm, de Cesar , 3rd ed., J658, p. 04 ; von (idler, Hall. Krkg, 
p. 13 ; d’Anville, Fotice de Vato'ienne Cauk, pp. 500*501 ; Napoleon Til., Hi* t. 
dr JnU:s Cesar, ii. 56, n. 5 ; Walckeuaer, Ueagr. tits t Saaks, i. 538-9, 542*4 ; J. 
Maissiat, Jutes Cesar tm Hank, i. 113. 

. Heogr. de la (Male rum i. 84-5. 4 Oeujr. , iv» 3, § 3. 

5 The third, by an obvious mistake, places Ocelum at 27 Roman miles from Susa. 

r> Rev. arch., nouv. s<T. , t. v., 1862, p^. 254-8 ; t. vxii., 1871, pp. 124-9. 

7 The inscription runs as follows : — cvdens • soc 

j’VBL -TT. • sek 
/. sen • FIN IB 
corn • vovit 

AKCAU- LVOV'' 

a • L * m • , that is to say, 

Pwlms, 50c[iorum]pw6/[ici) quad rages imae semis, cow/rascr[iptor] Finib[uti) Cofti[ i] 
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that at the town which stood upon the site of Avigliana was collected 
the duty of 2^ per cent (quadragedma or one-fortieth) which was 
levied upon merchandise ; and on the fourth vase Ad Fines is called 
Ad Fines XXXX, which, as Desjardins explains, means Ad Fines quadra - 
gedmae. From this evidence and from the # evidence of the itineraries, 
although they differ more or less among themselves as to the distance 
of Ad Fines from Sus% and from Turin respectively, Garrucci, Heller 1 
and Desjardins 2 identify Ad Fines with Avigliana ; and from the fact 
that important antiquities have been discovered at Drubiaglio, 3 as well 
as from the evidence of the itineraries and of Strabo, they identify 
Ocelum with Drubiaglio. 

Now every one who has read so far will admit that Caesar’s Ocelum 
or a town of that name must have stood upon the site either of 
Drubiaglio or of Avigliana^ and, as the inscription containing the 
words Finib (us) Cotti and the reference to the toll of one-fortieth 
(< quadragedma ) was found at Avigliana, a plain man would say that 
Avigliana must have been the Ad Fines XXXX of the itineraries, and 
therefore that Ocelum must have been Drubiaglio. The French 
Commission, 4 however, and Kiepert 5 identify Ocelum with Avigliana. 

M. E. Celesia, in a note which he communicated to Napoleon/ 5 
argued that Ocelum meant “ passage principal,” and that, besides the 
Ocelum of the itineraries, there w'ere others at Csseglio and at Usseau. 7 
Usseglio is in the valley of Yiu, 40 kilometres north-west of Turin : 
Usseau is in the valley of the Clusone, between Pignerol and the “ col 
de Fenestrelle.” Now, it is certain that Caesar’s Ocelum was neither 
at Usseglio nor at Usseau. For, — to say nothing of the evidence which 
I have already adduced, — whether it was at either of these places or at 
Avigliana or at Drubiaglio, Caesar must have takeq the rout& by 
Mont Genkvre ; and, to reach Mont Genevre, he would surely have 
followed the well-defined route along the Dora Riparia, 8 w^iich the 
railway now follows, instead of going out of hiS way through the valley 
of the Stura or the valley of the Clusone. 

Grudii. — See Nervii. 

Helvii. — The Helvii occupied the Vivarais, which forms the southern 
part of the department of Ardeclie. 9 See Allorroges. 

Itius Portus. 10 — The greater part of the vast literature which has 

vovit. — [Pudens, factus] arcarius Lugud[ uni], s[olvit] Z[ibenter] ?«[erito], or to 
quote Desjardins’s translation, ‘ ‘ Pudens, esclave des fermiers associes de l'impdt 
indirect du quarantieme des Gaules, contrOleur a la station de Fines de Vanci&n 
royaume de Cottius , a vou5 ce monument. Devenu tresorier de la douane a Lyon, 
il a acquitte son veeu de grand coeur.” 

1 Philologus, xxii., 1855, p. 142. 2 Geogr. de la Gaule rom, y iv. 19-20. 

** See Carlo Promis, Storui dell * antit% Torino , 1869, pp. 56, 129, 238. 

4 Per. arch., nouv. s£r., t. vii., 186§, p. 344. # 

5 Galliae Cisalpinae et Tmnsalpinae . . . tabula in usum scholarum descriptor 
Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 56, n. 5. 

7 Cf. C. Promis, Storia ddV antico Torino , 1869, p. 129. 

8 Reo. arch., nouv. ser., t. vii., 1863, p. 255. 

8 Diet, arch, de la Gaule, ii. 17. 

10 See Carte de V Mat- Major (1 ; 80,000), Sheets 1 and 3. 

* _ 
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accumulated on the question of the identity of the Port us Itius is 
obsolete ; and the most sceptical reader may take it as certain that the 
choice is restricted to two, or at the most four of the numerous ports 
that have been proposed, namely Boulogne, Ambleteuse, Wissant and 
Calais. Of these four Ambleteuse and Calais have now hardly any 
defenders. 1 

Caesar says that, before his first expedition^ to Britain, he entered 
the country of the Morini (q.v.), “ because the shortest passage to Britain 
was from their country” ( quod inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam 
traiectus ). He set sail soon after midnight with about 80 transports 
and some ships of war from a port in the country of the Morini which 
he does not name ; and at the same time he sent his cavalry to “ a 
further port ” (in ulterior em p or turn), about 8 ltoman miles off, there to 
embark in 18 transports, which had been prevented from reaching the 
port whence he himself sailed. In another chapter he speaks of the 
ulterior port ivj as superior partus ; and it is admitted that this port lay 
north of the one from which he himself sailed. When he returned to 
Gaul, two of his ships were unable to reach “ the same ports ” (eosdem 
portus) as the rest of the fleet, and “ were carried a little further down ” 
(the coast), — paulo infra. Before his second expedition Caesar assembled 
a fleet of about 600 transports and 28 ships of war at the Portus Itius, 
“ from which port, he had ascertained that the passage to Britain was 
most convenient, being about 30 (Homan) miles from the continent” 
(quo ex portu commod'assimum in Britanniam traiedum esse cognoverat 
circiter milium, passu fim XXX transmissum a continent i). His entire 
flotilla amounted t <i more than 800 sail, as it included “private 
vessels,” which ma^have belonged to traders. When he set sail, he 
left Labienus behind “to protect the ports” (ut portus tuerctur ), which 
implies that, On the second expedition, as on the first, he thought it 
necessary to keep more than one port under his control. 2 3 

Ptolemy mentions the promontory of Itius. Its longitude, he says, 
was 22° 15', and its latitude 53° 30' ; and he places it on the west of 
Gesoriacum, which is unquestionably to be identified with Boulogne. 
The longitude of Gesoriacum, he says, was 22° 30', and its latitude 
53° 30'.* 

Strabo, evidently referring to Caesar’s first expedition, says that he 
sailed from the Itian promontory or port (rb ’’Itlov), and that the length 
of his voyage was 320 stades, which is equivalent to 40 Homan miles. 4 

It is necessary to inquire whether Caesar sailed from the same port 
on both his expeditions ; for he only mentions the portus ulterior in 
connection with the first expedition ; and if on that occasion he sailed 
from the Portus Itius, the search for the Portus Itius is conditioned by 

1 See Desjardins, Geogr. de la GavZe rotr ., i. 348-50, and R. Schneider, Portus 
Itius , 1888, p. 3. 

2 B. a ., iv. 21, § 3, 22, §§ 3-4, 28, § 1, 36, § 4 ; v. 2, §§ 2-3, 8, §§ 1, 6. 

3 Geogr., ii. 9, § 1. 

4 Geogr ., iv. 5, § 2. D’Anville ( Notice de Vanciemie Gaule, pp. 354-5, 390) 
argues that, in this estimate, Strabo was referring to stades of which 10 were 
equivalent to a Roman mile. 
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the existence of the portus ulterior. Drumann, 1 remarking tbtit Caesar 
chose the Portus Itius in 54 b.c. because he had ascertained that the 
passage from it to the island was the most convenient , argues that 
u before it was consequently unknown to him,” and that “ at first he 
sought the shortest passage” But, as Long 2 points out, when Caesar 
says that he had ascertained that the passage from the Portus Itius was 
the most convenient, he apparently means “ that he had by his first 
voyage found out that this was the best place to sail from.” “ His first 
voyage,” Long continues, “ was very lucky, and there was no reason to 
change *liis place of embarkation, particularly as lie intended to land, and 
did land, at the place where he had landed before. Besides this, when 
he speaks (v. 8) of his landing-place on the second voyage, he says, ‘qua 
optimum esse egressum superiore acstate cognoverat 3 ; the same form of 
expression that he usc.-> in speaking of the place of embarkation (v. 2), 
except that lie does not tlifere use the words ‘ superiore aestate. 3 33 On 
the other hand, Mr. H. E. Malden 3 has remarked (though he has since 
abandoned the conclusion to which his remarks led him) that Caesar 
u names the second (port) and does not name the first . . . he especially 
mentions that he disembarked on both occasions at the same place, he 
gives himself every opportunity for saying that he sailed from the same 
port, if he did so, but yet he never says it.. 33 Strabo admittedly implies 
that in the first expedition Caesar’s point of departure was the Portus 
Itius : but his testimony does not settle the question ; for he may only 
have been putting his own construction on Caesar’s words. I agree 
with Rudolf Schneider 4 that it is impossible to prove that the Portus 
Itius was the starting-point of both voyages, but that it most probably 
was, because Caesar, before his fu-st expedition, had stayed long enough 
in the country of the Morin i to find out the most convenient harbpur. 5 

R. Schneider insists that it is idle to lay stress on Cesar’s estimate of 
the distance from the Portus Itius to Britain, first, because he had no 
means of making an accurate calculation, and ^condly, because we cannot 
tell whether he reckoned the distance from the nearest port of Britain 
or from his own landing-place. As regards correspondence with Caesar’s 
estimate, Schneider continues, there is nothing to choose between 
Boulogne, Wissant and Calais. Dover is 34 Roman miles from Boulogne, 
25 from Wissant, 28 from Calais. 1 do not altogether agiee with 
Schneider. To begin with, it seems morally certain that Caesar’s 
estimate referred to the distance from the Portus Itius to his landing- 
place, which in both expeditions was the same. And although it is of 
course true that he could not make an accurate calculation, it must be 

1 Geschichte Rows , iii. 294. 2 Caesar, p. 277. 

3 Journal of Philology , xvii., 1888, }>. 164. 

4 Portus Itius , p. 6. » # 

6 Von Goler, who maintains that Caesar sailed from Wissant on the first, but 
not on the second expedition, affirms that the distance from Wissant to Calais alone 
corresponds with the distance of 8 miles, which, according to Caesar, separated his 
starting-point from the portus ulterior ; and accordingly he identities the latter with 
Calais {Gall. Krieg , p. 129, note). His blunder is inexplicable. The distance from 

Wissant to Calais, in a straight line , is 15£ kilometres or about 10 J Roman miles. 
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admitted* that if one of the ports answers to his calculation decidedly 
better than any of the others, the fact constitutes an argument, however 
slight, in favour of the identity of that port with the Portus I tins. 
Now Wissant is 27 Roman miles, in a straight line , from Deal, and 
Boulogne 39. Again, accepting the theory that Caesar landed near 
Hytlie, Wissant is 32 Roman miles from that port, and Boulogne 37. 
Schneider is, however, right in saying that it is useless to appeal from 
Caesar to Strabo, or to argue that because Strabo J estimated the length 
of Caesar's voyage at 320 stades, which are equivalent to 40 Roman 
miles, therefore Caesar must have written NXXX and not XXX, As 
Schneider points out, 1 Strabo’s estimate 2 of the length of the south 
coast of Britain differs from Caesar’s ; 3 and the accuracy of the MSS., 
as regards the number XXX, is supported by a comparison of Pliny, 
Naturalis Histona , iv., 16 (30), § 103, with Caesar, B. G., v. 13, § 2. 
Pliny says that the shortest passage between Ireland and Britain is 30 
miles ; and C°esar says that the passage from Ireland to Britain is 
equal in length to the passage from Britain to Gaul. 

1. Napoleon III., 4 Desjardins, 6 and Schneider 6 identify the Portus 
Itius with Boulogne ; and the two later writers have said everything 
that can be said in it* favour. Desjardins, it should be noted, explains 
that the Portus lims was not exactly the same as the liarl>our of 
Gesoriacum, but comprised that part of the estuary of the Liane which 
lies between the Port de Briques and Isques. He remarks (1) that Pliny 7 
calls Gesoriacum the portus Morinorum Britannic as, and that in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, on the banks of the Liane, have been found 
Roman bricks, bearing the inscription classis Britannica ; (2) that, as 
Ptolemy places the promontory oP Itius west of Boulogne, it could not 
have been Cape Grisnez, as is usually supposed, but must have been the 
“ cap d’Alprech, 5 ’ which, in Ptolemy’s time, was a far more prominent 
headland than it is now ; 8 (3) that the Gallic ports were always either 
in the mouths of rivers or otherwise sheltered from storms ; (4) that 
“ Isques” is derived from Itius ; (5) that on the coast of the Morini the 
estuary of the Liane is the only port in which 600 ships could have 
been built and docked, while it is about 30 Roman miles, — 33 exactly, 
from the coast of Britain ; (6) that, as Strabo mentions the only four 
ports in Gaul from which ships set sail for Britain, namely the mouths 
of the Garonne, the Loire and the Seine, and the Portus Itius, the 
last-named must necessarily be identified with Gesoriacum, which, 
according to Pliny, was the portus Morinorum Britannicus ; and finally 
that four Roman roads meeting at Gesoriacum are mentioned in the 
itineraries, 9 whereas not a single Roman road led to Wissant. 

No unbiassed critic will admit that Desjardins has made out his case. 

1 Portus Itius , p. 9. 2 Geogr ., iv. j>, § 1. 8 Jl. G., v. 13, § 2. 

4 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 166-72. 

5 Gtogr. de la Gaule rom , t i. 348-90, and especially 363-8, 371-2 and 383-8. 

6 Portus Bins. 7 Nat. J/isL, iv. 23 (37), § 122. 

8 This is undeniable. See Diet. arch, dc la Gaule , ii. 45. 

w La Table de Peutinger , ed. Desjardins, p. 12, col. 3, p. 13, col. 1-3, p. 22, 

col. 1-3 ; Itin. Ant, pp. 356-63, 376-7. 
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(1) If Gesoriacum was the recognised harbour in the country of the 
Morini in Pliny’s time, the fact does not prove that it was the harbour 
from which Caesar set sail (2) It is needless to tell any one who may 
read this note that there are numerous mistakes in Ptolemy’s Geography ; 
and since he implies that the promontory ^if Itius marks the point at 
which the northern coast of Gaul begins to trend towards the east, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the promontory of Itius was Cape 
Grisnez, which has suffered not less than the “ cap d’Alprech ” from the 
action of the sea, 1 and must always have been by far the most striking 
headland on the north -eastern coast. (3) The nature of the Gallic 
harbours is nothing to the purpose. If most of them were in the mouths 
of rivers, the reason is obvious : they existed for trade, and the rivers 
were the chief means of internal communication. Caesar was not a 
merchant ; and, as Long 2 points out, we have only to look for the port 
from which he could make $ie shortest and the most convenient passage 
to Britain. (4) The name “ Isques” cannot be derived from Itius: the 
names “ Ausques,” “ Quesques,” “ Clerques,” “Setques” and “W isques” are 
derived from A Iciacum , Kessia cum, Q uert li deurn , Sethiacum and JViciacurti ; 
and the inference is that not Itius but Isiacum would have been trans- 
formed into “ Isques.” 3 (5) Caesar did not build his ships in the 

Portus Itius at all, he merely assembled them there before his voyage : 
nor did he need to dock them ; for his custom, as Long observes, 4 was 
to haul up his ships on the beach. (6) When Desjardins says that the 
text of Strabo requires us to identify the Portus Itius with Gesoriacum, 
he forgets that, on his own showing, the Portus Itius was distinct from 
Gesoriacum and higher lip the Liane. % Moreover, the text of Strabo does 
not require us to identify the Portus Itius with Gesoriacum. What lie 
says is this : & — “ There are four regular passages from the con tin dirt to 
the island, namely from the mouths of the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire 
and the Garonne. Peoj»le who cross from the country near The Rhine 
do not sail from the mouth of that river, hut from the country of the 
Morini . . . who also possess the Itian (roadstead), which Caesar used as 
his naval station, when he was crossing to the island.” Dr. Guest argues 
that the port from which t he inhabitants of the country near the Rhine 
sailed must have been Boulogne ; and, he continues, “ every unprejudiced 
reader . . . will be of opinion that he (Strabo) distinguishes it from his 
‘ Itium.’ ” G Dr. Guest’s conclusion, which is shared by many other com- 
mentators,* may perhaps be open to question : but Desjardins’s will 
certainly not commend general assent. (7) Roman roads have nothing 
to do with the question : for Desjardins’s argument is worthless unless 

1 See V. de St-Martin, Nouveau Diet, de (ffogr. univ., ii. 542. 

3 Decline of the Homan Republic , 432. 

Diet. arch, de la Gaide, ii. 45-7. 4 Caesar, p. 278. 

s < Jeogr ., iv. 5, § 2. rdrrapa 5' iafi Sidpfxara, ols xp^vrai eiri ttjp pt\<top 

Ik tt)S ijirdpov , rd ard r&p tK(3oX&p tQ)v 7 rorafiCop, rod e Piypoe Kal rod ^TjKoaua 
Kal rod Adyrfpos Kal rod Vapor pa. roh 5’ drrb rwu rrepl rbv 'Vrjpop rbirw dpayn- 
pdPOL s od/c air* avrwp t&p €k(3oXu>p 6 irXodf carip, aXXa airb r&p b/xopodprwp roh 
Mepairiois Mopip&p, trap oh irn Kal rb Inov , <jS ixp^aaro Pavarddpup Kataap b 
Beds, Siatpwp ds rty pt}<tqp. 

6 Archaeological Journal , xxi., 1864, p. 226. 
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it is assumed that the port from which Caesar started must have been 
identical with the naval station which existed in the time of Pliny ; 
and, I repeat, Caesar simply says that he started from the port which 
was most convenient for his purpose. Besides, the argument that be- 
cause no Roman roads led f to Wissant, therefore Wissant was not the 
Portus Itius, proves too much : on the same theory, Ambleteuse was not 
the port. us superi or ; and Desjardins maintains that, it was. Finally, the 
very fact that Boulogne, — the port its Morinornm Pritannicus, — was 
called Gesoriacum, is presumptive evidence of the strongest kind that 
neither Boulogne nor the reach of the Liane above Boulogne was called 
Portus Itius. It. Schneider, who is too honest and too hard-headed 
to be deluded by Desjardins’* attempt to draw a distinction between 
Gesoriacum and Portus Ilius, admits that the unrecorded change of 
name has not been explained. 1 * * I go further and maintain that it is 
inexplicable. 4 

Schneider-’ lays great stress upon the fact that, according to 
Pomponius Mela, 3 * no harbour on the northern coast of Gaul was better 
known than Gesoriacum ; and that Pliny 4 mentioned no other harbour 
in the country of the Morini. Unless, he argues, the Portus Itius was 
identical with Gesoriacum, Mela, Pliny, and the later writers must have 
forgotten its existence.'' But is it not still more remarkable that none 
of these writers even hints that Gesoriacum was the Portus Itius ? 
Schneider forgets that no writer, except Caesar, mentions the portus 
superior . The fallacy that vitiates his whole train of reasoning is the 
baseless assumption that Caesar, whose object was purely temporary, 
must necessarily have chosen for his point of departure the port which 
was afterwards selected as a permanent naval station. 

Xapoleon insists that Boulogne is the only harbour in the country, 
at a distance of & Roman miles from which one tinds another, — namely 
Ambleteu/e. But, as Schneider points out,” the argument lifts no force. 
The distance from Ambleteuse to Wissant is as nearly as possible 8 
miles; 7 and though Wissant is only miles from Sangatte, it is not 
necessary to assume that Caesar would have reckoned the distance from 
the site of Wissant : it would, as Schneider with his customary fairness 
points out, 8 have been quite natural for him to reckon it from a point 
between Wissant and Cape Grisnez. 

There remains another objection to Boulogne, which is, to my appre- 
hension, well-nigh decisive. It is universally admitted that Caesar 
returned from his second expedition to the port from which he had 
started, — the Portus Itius. Describing his return, he says that “at 
daybreak he readied land” (prirrm luce, terrain attifjit) and that he “beached 

1 Pail us Itius , j). 19. - lb., p. 12. 

3 ChorograpAta, iii. % § 23. * 4 Nat. Hist ., iv. §§ 102, 122. 

6 Portus Itius, p. 13. • 8 lb ., j>. 6. 

7 Von Kampen holds that Caesar started from Ambleteuse on the first expedition 

and from Wissant on the second {(fuindeciui ad Caesar is de b. (1. comm, tabulae, vii.). 

If he is right in thinking that Caesar started from different ports on the two ex- 

peditions, I have no doubt that his conclusion is right. 

8 Portus Itius , p. G. See also Guest’s article in A rch. Joyrn.y xxi., 1864, p. 225. 
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the ships ” ( subductis navibus)} Both of these expressions point to the 
conclusion that he did not enter the mouth of a river. If the Portus 
ltius was in the estuary of the Liane, to haul up the ships over the 
banks on to the meadows would surely have been a difficult operation. 

General Creuly 1 2 * makes another objection to Boulogne, to which I 
attach no importance. He remarks that ff it is identified with the 
Portus ltius, the portus ulterior must have been Ambleteuse. But, 
referring to Virgil’s * well - known line, — tendebantque manus ripae 
ulterioris amore , — lie argues that the word ulterior implies the inter- 
vention between the Portus ltius and the portus ulterior of an u objet 
disjonctif,” such as a promontory; and no such “ objet” intervenes 
between Boulogne and Anibletcuse. Heller, on the contrary, observes 
that a passage in the Germania of Tacitus, — proximi ripae negligenter, 
ultenores exquisitius , — would seem to show that ulterior meant much 
the same as lunginquior. :i • 

II. Wissant is between Cape Grisnez and Cape Bla^cnez. It was 
the port selected by d’Anville ; and Camden, Long, Dr. Guest, von 
Kampen and many other commentators identify it with the Portus 
ltius. In Caesar’s time both capes projected much further out to sea 
than they do now ; 4 5 6 and the bay formed a convenient port. T. Lewin 
says that he was informed by a native of Wissant that the old harbour, 
the configuration of which, he remarks, is still traceable, was a mile 
and a quarter long and 550 yards broad but Dr. Guest argues that 
the sandy plain, more than 2 miles long and varying in breadth from 
a quarter to half a mile, which extends between the uplands and the 
sand-hills, was once covered by the harbour. 15 It is admitted that 
although Wissant is now sanded up, ft. was a frequented harbour in the 
Middle Ages ; and two mediaeval chroniclers, Vs illiain of Poitiers 
and William of Juinieges, called it by the name o£ ltius. 7 Long 8 
argues that its distance from Sangatte corresponds with tl^i distance 
between the port from which Caesar started oil his first expedition and 

1 71. (r., v. 23, § 6, 24, § 1. 

2 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 308. 

a Ze.itschrift fur Erdkvndc, 1865, p. 164. 

4 V. de St- Martin, Xouceau Diet. de Geogr. univ ., ii. 542 ; Mem. couronnh par 
V Acad. Roy. des sciences . . . de Era relies, vi., 1827, pp. 149-50, — “ Le Blanez 
. . . s’avanyait autrefois a plus (Tune lieue en mer.” 

5 The Invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar, 1 862, p. xl. Lewin argues that 

this would tave been too small. According to Desjardins (Gtogr. de la Gault ram., 
t. i., PI. xv., p. 352), who holds that the Liane was much broader in Caesar’s time 
than it is now, the Portus ltius was a Pout 4 kilometres long, and its breadth varied 
from about 250 to 700 yards. Assuming provisionally that Lewin’s measurements 
are right, any one who feels obliged to accept his conclusion should study a map 
in the British Museum, called Plan general du port de Boulogne , avee les disposi- 
tions proposed >' . . . pour sortir du port dans une maree 300 batimens port ant une 
arm$e de 60,000 hmnmes, 1822. Moreover, as I have shown, Cae^r’s ships were 
beached. . 

6 Archaeological Journal , xxi., 1864, p. 223. See Carte de V Mat • Major 
(1 : 80,000), Sheet 1. 

7 Caroli du Fresne Dissertatio de Porta Iccio, 1694, pp. 105-20. See also 
Arch. Jonrn., xxi., 1864, pp. 228-9. 

8 Caesar , pp. 278, 285. 
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the portus ulterior ; that its distance from the English coast agrees “ at 
least as well as any other place ” with the number XXX ; that its name, 
which the French sailors call Essen and the Flemings Isten, “ is near 
enough to Itius to add to the probability of the identity of the two 
places”; that there are traces of a Roman road from Wissant to 
Theronanne ; that in the Neighbourhood of Wissant “ fresh water was 
abundant, the soil rich, and the beach the best that there could be for 
such ships as Caesar's ” ; and that although Wissant is not, strictly 
speaking, a port at all, “ Caesar did not want a port in the modem sense 
of the word. He wanted his ships at the nearest place to Britain. . . . 
His vessels would be hauled up on the beach till the wind was fair. 
He had no port on the British coast, and he hauled up all his ships 
after they were damaged by a storm (v. ii.) ” “ This long sandy beach,” 

he says, “ was the best place along all this coast for Caesar's purpose.” 

Of these arguments the first, mutatis 'mi$'andis i is equally applicable 
to Boulogne aj\d Ambleteuse. The second might, I think, have been 
put more strongly : the distance of Wissant both from Deal and from 
Hythe agrees better than that of any other place with the number XXX. 
The argument from nomenclature, however, is worthless : “ Wissant ” 
is not derived from “ Itius,” — it is merely a corruption of “ Whitesand.” 
The evidence for the Roman road is questionable. 1 The last of Long's 
arguments is the one that goes furthest to prove the identity of the 
Portus Itius with Wissant. 

Heller deduces an argument in favour of Wissant from Caesar's 
narrative of his second voyage. Caesar set sail about sunset with a 
light south-westerly wind. About midnight, the wind dropped: the 
fleet, borne by the tide, drifted *out of its course ; and at daybreak 
Caesar saw Britain “ left behind him on the left side.” 2 From the last 
statement Hellec infers that the fleet drifted to some point east or 
south-east* of the North Foreland. Caesar, he says, could have reached 
a point 2 German miles south-east of that promontory if he had started 
from Wissant, — but not if he had started from Boulogne. Appealing 
to the authority of T. Lewin,' 4 * he says that ships could not. have drifted 
with the current more than 3 miles an hour. 4 Schneider, 5 on the 
contrary, maintains that the fleet could have reached from Boulogne 
the point, just east of the Goodwin Sands, which is indicated in 
Napoleon’s Plan (Planche 16). N ow Caesar started on his second ex- 
pedition tow r ards the end of July, — according to Napoleon, on the 20th. 
On that day the sun set at 8*3 ; and on the following morning it rose 
at 4 TO. There must have been light enough to show the British coast 

1 Desjardins, Geor/r. cle la (Saule ram i. 356, note. 

2 Ad solis occasum naves solvit et leni Africo provectus, media circiter nocie 
vento intermisso, cursurn non tenuit et longius delatus aestu orta luce sub sinistra 
Britanniam reljptam conspexit, B.*G ., v. 8, § *4 

8 The Invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar , p. 82. An experienced pilot and a 
ship-captain consulted by a correspondent of Lewin stated that 114 a loaded vessel 
would drift about 12 or 14 miles in the six hours when the tide is at its greatest 
velocity.” 

4 Zeilschrift fur allgemeine BnUcunde, 1865, p. 322. 

5 Portus Itius, pp. 30-11. 
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at least as early as 3 30. According to Napoleon, Caesar sailed, with a 
light wind , 40 kilometres, or about 25 miles, between 8 '3 and midnight, 
and drifted 17 kilometres, or more than 10 miles, between midnight 
and 3 ’30 a.m. His ships were fiat-bottomed and not designed for speed. 
I believe, then, that every candid inquirer # will admit that Heller has 
probability on his side. 

Lewin 1 calls attention to Caesar’s statement that when he returned 
from his first expedition, the soldiers who disembarked from the two 
vessels that were carried “further down,” that is to say, south of the 
port where he himself landed, were attacked by the Mcfrini ; and that 
the assailants, being unable, owing to a drought, to take refuge in the 
marshes whither they had retreated in the previous summer, were 
obliged to surrender to Labienus. These facts, Lewin argues, prove 
that the Portus I tins was not Wissant ; for there are no marshes 
between Wissaut and Boulogne. Now, to begin with, it is not proved 
that the marshes in question were in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the soldiers landed ; and moreover, as Dr. Guest remarks, “in 
Caesar’s time every brook must have had its marsh, and no one who 
lias explored the Slncq valley and its tributaries above Ambleteuse will 
be at a loss to discover the locality where . . . the Morini might have 
found a refuge.” 2 * 

Schneider argues that Wissaut was not sheltered from the west, the 
north-west or the north wind. 8 I reply first., that in Caesar’s time, 
when both Cape Grisnez and Cape Llancnez extended very much further 
northward than they do now, the intervening bay would hav<* * a^h 
well sheltered from westerly winds ; and secondly, that, as Caesar’s ships 
were probably drawn up high and dry on the beach, the winds would 
not have hurt them. • 

Professor W. Ridgeway 4 argues that if Strabo is to *be believed, the 
Portus I tius can only be identified with Wissant. Strabo cal ft. the port 
to 'It tor. This word, observes Professor Ridgeway, is obviously an 
adjective, and as it agrees with a neuter word understood, it cannot 
agree with Xtprjv or koAttos (a harbour), but must agree with aKpov 
or (lKpu>Ti}pt.ov (a headland). Evidently, then, Strabo’s rb "Irtor is the 
same as Ptolemy’s ’Tr/ov aKpov. Similarly, Strabo 5 speaks of Cape 
Finis ter re as Neptor, while Ptolemy 0 calls it N kpiov dKpwTyjpioy. 
Now Strabo does not call to ’Itiov a harbour, but only a roadstead 
(vavcrraOfiev), a term which Thucydides 7 applies to Cape Malea. Thus, 
if Strabo was right., the Portus ltius was the roadstead sheltered by the 
Itian promontory. 

What did Caesar mean when he said that the passage from the Portus 
ltius was the most convenient? JJaetcris paribus , the most convenient 
passage would be the shortest. If the shortest passage could be made 
from a port where it was possibl£'fbr 800 small vessels to Assemble and 

1 The Invasion of Hr i tain by Julias Caesar, p. xlii. 

2 Arch. Jonrn.j xxi., 1864, p. 226. 

8 Portus ltius , p. 16. * 4 Journal of Philology, xix., 1891, pp. 141-2. 

5 Oeogr., iii. 3, § 5. . 6 deogr., ii. 6, § 2. ~ iii. 6. 
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await a favourable wind, if the shortest passage was not inconvenienced 
by currents which would unduly prolong the duration of the voyage, 
the shortest passage was unquestionably the most convenient. The 
passage from Wissant was shorter than any other. The merits of 
Wissant as a port have been faithfully described by Dr. Guest and by 
Long. Is any one prepared to prove that currents would have made 
the short voyage from Wissant last longer than tjie long voyage from 
Boulogne ? 

III. The French Commission 1 identify the Portus Itius with Amble- 
teuse. They af’gue that Strabo affirms the existence of two ports in 
the country of the Morini ; that one of the two was evidently Gesori- 
acum ; and that the Portus Itius was therefore something different. 
General Creuly, 2 who rejects Boulogne and Wissant for the reasons 
which I have already given, decides for Ambleteuse on the ground that 
its distance from Wissant corresponds with Caesar’s statement of the 
distance whicli*fceparated his own port of embarkation from the portus 
ulterior , and that the intervention of Cape Grisnez between Ambleteuse 
and Wissant would have justilied Caoar in describing the latter as the 
portus ulterior . 

The text of Strabo may prove, as the text of Caesar certainly proves, 
that the Morini had another port besides the Portus Itius ; 3 it does not 
prove that the Portus Itius was Ambleteuse. Indeed, as 1 have already 
shown, if Strabo knew what he wa* writing about, it rather tends to 
prove that the Portus Itius was Wissant. As for General Creuly, if the 
distance from Ambleteuse to Wissant justifies us in identifying Amble- 
teuse with the Portus Itius and Wissant with the portus ulterior , the 
distance from Wissant to Sangatte,* as I have also shown, equally justifies 
us in .identifying Wissant with the Portus Itius and Sangatte with the 
portus ulterior. c And, if Cape Grisnez is ail “ objet disjonetif” between 
Ambleteuse and Wissant, Cape Blancnez was, in Caesar's time, a most 
prominent “objet disjunct^ f” between Wissant and Sangatte. 

The truth is that not a single strong argument ever has been or can 
be adduced in favour of Ambleteuse. No ancient, no mediaeval writer 
ever called it the Portus Itius. It possesses no sheltered roadstead ; 
and the harbour is far too small to have contained Caesar’s fleet. It is 
further from Britain than Wissant; and the merest tiro in Caesar’s 
army could have decided in five minutes between the merits of the two 
ports. Whatever pretensions it may have, are negatived by tlje evidence 
of Strabo. So tiue is all this that Ambleteuse no longer counts a single 
defender. 

IY. Calais is not leas friendless ; and I only consider its claims 
because their one modern advocate, yon Goler, holds a distinguished 

position among Caesarian scholars. The argument which he adduced 
% ■* 

1 Jjict. arch, de la Guide , ii. 45-7. 

* Jiev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1803, pp. 307-8. 

8 Whether Strabo meant that besides the four ports which he had just mentioned, 
there was another in the country of the Morini, or that the Morini had more than 
one port, matters nothing ; for we know already from the Commentaries that the 
Morini had at least two porta. 
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in its favour I have shown to be worthless. There is no evidence that 
it was ever used as a harbour in, or for thirteen centuries after, the 
time of Caesar. If Caesar started from the Portus Itius on his first 
expedition, it is impossible, on the theory that Calais was the Portus 
Itius, to find the portus ulterior. And, as # Calais harbour is 21 kilo- 
metres from the Itian promontory and was separated from it by the 
ports of Sangatte an<i Wissant, it would bo absurd to maintain that 
Calais was ever called the Portus Itius. 

To sum up. Prolonged study of the question has gradually led 
scholars to the conviction that the choice lies between Wissant and 
Boulogne. I believe that Boulogne is not the Portus Itius, because 
there is no evidence that it was ever called by that name, while it is 
certain that it was called Gesoriacum ; because Caesar would not have 
increased the length of his voyage by 9 miles without strong reason ; 
because he could have had* no such reason, except the alleged con- 
venience of the harbour at Boulogne ; because his own iiarrative shows 
that lie did not require that convenience, but as a rule simply beached 
his ships ; and because the chief advocate of Boulogne rightly admits 
that his choice was wrong unless the Itian promontory was the Cap 
d’Alprecli, whereas there is hardly any doubt but. that it was Cape 
Grisnez. I believe that Wissant is the Portus Itius, because there 
appears to be direct evidence, — the evidence of Strabo, — that it wa> 
called by that name ; because, alone among all the harbours in the 
country of the Morini, it was called by that name in the Middle Ages ; 
because in the Middle Ages it was a frequented port; because, assuming 
that Caesars ships could have assembled and remained there for a few 
weeks in safety, it was the most convenient port from which he could 
have started ; because this assumption is justified by bis narrative as 
well as by the strong probability that, in his time, the port of Wissant 
was a spacious harbour in the true sense of the word, and by the 
certainty that it was sheltered by two great flanking promontories, that 
the beach was convenient and that there was abundant fresh water near; 
because Wissant was the nearest port to Britain ; and because the 
promontory under the shelter of which it Jay was called Cape Itius. 1 

If the identity of the Portus Itius with Wissant cannot be proved in 
the same sense as the identity of Alesia with Mont Auxois, 1 am 
confident that it will sooner or later be generally accepted as morally 
certain. • 

Latobrigi. — It will be convenient to treat of the Latobrigi in 
conjunction with the Raurici and the Tulingi. All three peoples were 
near neighbours of the Relvetii ; - and, according to Ptolemy, 3 the chief 

• 

1 See Arch. Journ xxi., 1864, pp. 227-8. “Cape Grisnez,” says Dr. Guest, 
‘‘there can hardly be a doubt, was the •Kuan promontory, and if so, ihe great port 
which lay beneath it must have been the Ician Port.” Ko man has ever brought 
to the study of this question a greater personal knowledge of the topography than 
Dr. Guest. 

- B. G., i. 5, § 4. 

3 Geogr ed. C. Muller, ii. 9, ff 9. Cf. Muller's note (p. 231) with Diet. arch, de 
la GanU, i. 77, dAnvilleJs JS’otice sur Vancienne Gaule , pp. 97-9, and Walckenaer’s 
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towns of the Raurici were Augusta (Augst), about 7 miles east by south 
of Basle, and Argentovaria, which was probably near Heidelsheim, close 
to the common frontier of the former departments of Ilaut-Rhin and 
Bas-Rhin. 

J. D. Schoepilin 1 remarks that Pliny 2 places the Raurici between 
the Sequani and the Helvetii, and infers that they occupied the slopes 
of the Jura, their territory being bounded on th<> east by the Aar and 
the Rhine, on the south by the ridge of the Jura between the sources of 
the Birse and the Pierre-Pert uis, and on the west by the branch of 
the Jura known as Lomont. As a matter of fact, Pliny only mentions 
the Raurici between the Sequani arid the Helvetii, which, as any 
careful reader of Pliny will admit, is no proof that they separated the two 
peoples ; and Caesar distinctly says that the Jura separated the Helvetii 
from the Sequani. 3 Ptolemy, Sehoepfiin argues, is mistaken ui assigning 
Argentovaria to the Raurici : their territory did not extend so far 
northward ; otherwise the territory of the Sequani would not have 
touched the Rhine ; and Caesar says that it. did. But if the territory 
on the north of Argentovaria is rightly assigned to the Triboci 
and if they crossed the Rhine with Ariovistus, Soli oep din’s argument 
collapses ; for Ariovistus s followers settled in the territory of the 
Sequani. 4 

According to the principle of the dioceses, to which 1 have often 
referred, the territory of the Raurici, in the imperial epoch, corresponded 
with the diocese of Basle ; and if so, it extended as far northward as 
Markolsheim : but if its extent was as great in the time of Caesar, it 
was perhaps included in the territory of the Sequani ; for Caesar does 
not mention the Raurici among the peoples whose territory reached the 
western bank of the Rhine. 5 C. Martin/' however, argues that the 
Raurici could not have been clients of the Sequani Ixicause Caesar, in 
his enumeration of the tribal levies which were raised for the relief of 
Alesia, couples the Rauiici with the Boii and mentions them quite 
apart from the Sequani ; whereas he mentions the clients of the Aedui 
and of the Arverni respectively in the same breath, as it were, with 
those two tribes. 7 This reasoning appears to me to be sound, and also 
to prove that the Rauiici were not, as W. Gisi tS supposes, a jpcujus of 
the Sequani. On the other hand, L. W. Ravenez argues that the 
Raurici must have lieen clients of the Sequani, because Caesar does not 
mention them in B. G., iv. 10 among the tribes who dwelt on the banks 
of the Rhine. But neither does he mention among those tribes the 
Nemetes or the Eburones or the Menapii. In B. G vi. 25, gg 1-2, he 
says that the Kercynian forest, which was wholly in Germany, was con- 

Gtogr. des Guides, i. 521. Artzenhcirn, near Markolsheim, which d’Anville and 
Walckenaer identify with Argentovaria, is about 5 miles south of Heidelsheim. 

1 V Aim ice Ulus tree (translated by L. W. Raven ez, 1849), j. 89-90. 

2 Nat. Hut., iv. 17 (31), § 106. 3 B. <J., i. 2, § 3. 

4 76., 31, § 10. o Jh., iv. 10, § 3. 

* Questions alsacieanes, 1867, j). 18. 7 B. <7., vii. 75, §§ 2-3. 

8 AnzeUjer fur schweizerische Alterthumskunde , 1884, p. 82. 

9 T? Alsace illmtree , , i. 380-81. 
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terminous with the territory of the Raurici ; and Schneider 1 infers that 
when the Raurici left their country to join the Helvetian emigration, 
some of them remained at home. Ilut Caesar also says that the 
Hercynian forest was conterminous with the territory of the Helvetii, 
which, if we may accept his express statement, 2 was wholly. on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; and therefore it is possible that the territory of the 
Raurici was wholly on the same bank. 

Martin argues further that the IAtobrigi, Raurici and Tulingi must 
all have been conterminous with the Helvetii, 3 because Caesar calls 
them neighbours (Jinitimi ) of that people ; that they v*ire Gauls, not 
Germans; and therefore that their territories must have been entirely 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The fact, he goes on to say, that Caesar 
expressly says that the Boii, who were associated with the Latobrigi, 
the Raurici and the Tulingi in their emigration, dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine, proves fey implication that the other three tribes 
did not. Following the indications of Ptolemy, he mys that the 
territory of the Raurici extended along the western bank of the Rhine, 
from the Helvetian frontier as far as the northern frontier of Upper 
Alsace, and was bounded on the west by the 111. In order to maintain 
this view, he argues that Caesar never intended to say that the territory 
of the Sequani touched the Rhine, a view which I refute elsewhere. 4 
Moreover, even if Martin is right in his delimitation of the territory 
of the Raurici, it does not follow that Sequania did not touch the 
Rhine. 5 Martin admits that there are no texts which show directly 
the whereabouts of the Latobrigi and Tulingi : but he thinks that 
local names, such as Larg, Oberlarg, Largitzen, Thur, Thuringheim and 
Thurbourg, indicate their position ; •and In* maintains that, in the 
tenth century, the Tulingi were called Thuringi. Accordingly he 
places the Tulingi in the valley of the Thur, between thP 111, the Holier, 
the Vosges and the Eckenbach ; and the Latobrigi between the Vosges, 
the Doller and the 111.* 5 # 

These arguments are worth nothing. Caesar often uses the word 
finitvm us loosely. 7 If one of the three tribes had been conterminous 
with the Helvetii, and the other two had been at all near that one, he 
would not have hesitated to call them all three Jinitimi of the Helvetii. 
Indeed, if none of the three had been, strictly speaking, conterminous 
with tlie Helvetii, he might have called them Jinitimi of that people ; 
for he calls the San tones, who dwelt in Cliarente-Inferieure, Jinitimi of 
the Provincial In the argument based upon Caesar’s statement about 
the Boii there is a contradiction, which Martin overlooks : if the Boii, 
who, on his own showing, were undoubtedly Gauls, dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine, why should not the other tribes have done so too ? 

1 Caesar , i. 57. - 2 £. C., i. 1, § 5, 2, jjj 3. 

3 Martin does not mean exactly wnat he says ; for on his own showing, the 
Latobrigi and the Tulingi were not conterminous with the*Helvetii. 

4 See note on the Sequani. 5 lb. 

Questions alsaciennes , pp. 4-5, 8-12, 16. 

7 See II (l, i. 10, § 2 ; iii. 7,i 3, 20, § 2 ; vii. 7, § 5. 

8 Jb t) i. 10, § 2. 
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Besides,’ Martin forgets that the Menapii, who were also Gauls, had 
territory on both banks of the Rhine . 1 Doubtful similarity in names 
proves nothing. There is not much resemblance between Larg and 
Latobrigi , and there is no proof that the Thuringi were the same 
people as the Tulingi, or that, if they were, the Thuringi of the tenth 
century occupied the same territory as the Tulingi of Caesar’s time. 
Walckenaer , 2 who is followed by Napoleon , 3 places the Tulingi in the 
south of the Grand Duchy of Baaen, and believes that Stuhlingen, a 
town near Seliaffhausen, derives its name from theirs. Walckenaer and 
Martin cannot both be right, and may both be wrong. 

Walckenaer , 4 arguing from similarity of names, places the Latobrigi 
in the neighbourhood of Brugge, on the river Bregge or Briggach 
(query — Brege ?), a tributary of the Danube. But the French Com- 
mission , 5 * perhaps more wisely, confess ignorance. The form Latobrigi , 
on which Walckenaer’s conjecture is based, <s not certain : Gluck and A. 
Holder prefer Latovici . G Cluver 7 rejects Walckenaer’s view (which 
had heen advocated long before Walckenaer’s time) ; for, he argues, it 
is difficult to see who the Germans that were conterminous with the 
Helvetii 8 could have been unless they dwelt in the valley of the 
upper Rhine, between Lake Constance and the Aar, that is to say in 
the district which Walckenaer assigns to the Latobrigi. He goes on 
to argue that there was no room for either the Tulingi or the Latobrigi 
beyond the Jura, and therefore that they must have dwelt either on the 
east or on the south of the Helvetii. He concludes that the Latobrigi 
dwelt in that part of the Valais which was not occupied by the 
Nantuates, Veragri and Seduni, namely on the east of the last-named 
people, in the district round Bri'ge ; and the only place which he can 
find, left for the Tulingi is in the valley of the Rhine, above Lake 
Constance. 

I am. not concerned to defend Walckenaer, who simply made a 
guess ; but Cluver’s argument does not refute him. If the Latobrigi 
were a small tribe, there was room for them as well as the Germans 
between Lake Constance and the Aar ; and when Caesar said that the 
Rhine separated the Helvetii from the Germans, he may have heen 
thinking of the Germans who dwelt on the north of Lake Constance, 
through which the Rhine flows. Besides, Caesar’s geographical state- 
ments are often loose . 9 As for the Tulingi, they may have lx*,en where 
Cluver places them or they may not. And if Latovici y not Latobrigi \ 
is the true form, Cluver’a “ Brige ” helps us no more than Walckenaer’s 
“ Bregge.” 

To conclude. It is impossible to do more than guess at the positions 
of the Latobrigi (or Latovici) and Tulingi : but the conjecture which 
assigns to the latter the country round Stuhlingen appears to me 

1 B . 6'., iv. 4, § 3. 2 GSogr . des Gaules, i. 559. 

3 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 46, n. 3 ; Centralblatt fur Anthropologie , Ethnologic 

und Urgeschichte, 1897, p. 69. 4 OSogr. des Gaules, i. 559-60. 

6 Di,ct. arch, de la Gaule , ii. 13. 

6 See p. 818, and P. Geyer in Jahresberichte d.qphilol. Ve reins, v., 1879, p. 333. 

7 Gertmnia antiqua, 1631, pp. 358-9. 8 B. G., 12, § 3. 9 See p. 328. 
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probable. As for the Raurici, the evidence of Ptolemy is not* decisive ; 
for, like the Ubii and other Rhenish peoples, they may have changed 
their abode before Ptolemy wrote ; or their territory may have been 
smaller in Caesar’s time than in Ptolemy’s. All that we can say for 
certain regarding their habitat in Caesar’s time is that it must have 
been near the Upper Rhine : what Caesar says about the Hercynian 
forest proves that. They sent a contingent to the relief of Vercingetorix ; 
and it is hardly credible that such a contingent would have been sent 
by a Transrhenane people. The solution of the puzzle may be that, 
as Napoleon holds, the Raurici dwelt, in Caesar’s time, dii both banks of 
the Rhine. 1 find it difficult to believe that any of the three peoples 
could have been clients or pagi of the Sequani ; for if they had been, 
it is unlikely that the Sequani would have acquiesced in their 
emigration. 

Lemovices. — The Lem© vices possessed the dioceses of Limoges and 
of Tulle, which was severed in 1318 from the andent diocese of 
Limoges. 1 This territory corresponded roughly with the departments 
of Haute- Vienne, Correze and Creuse. 

Lemovices Armoricani. — In the enumeration of the states that 
were called upon to furnish contingents for the relief of Vercingetorix, 
are mentioned two tribes which hear the name Lemovices. The position 
of one, which is mentioned immediately after the Bello vaci, I have just 
defined. The name of the other occurs in the enumeration of the 
Armorican tribes. 2 This second tribe is mentioned nowhere else 
by Caesar, and is not mentioned at all by any other writer ; and 
the appearance of the name in this passage has given rise to 
much discussion. Davis, Oudendorf> and Schneider retain the word 
because it is found in all the MSS. Nipperdey 3 considers* that 
Lemovices was written by some copyist in mistffke for Lexovii. 
Desjardins, 4 following Frigell, ju’oposes to substitute Namnetes for 
Lemovices and Veneti, which appear side by .side in Caesar’s list, — an 
idle conjecture, which leaves the question exactly where it was. De 
Valois 3 is inclined to read Leonnenses, the assumed name of the Gallic 
inhabitants of the district of L6on in southern Brittany ; and d’Anville 0 
approves of the conjecture, though for Leonnenses he would substitute 
Leonnices , “ pour s’ecarter d’autant moins de ce qui est ecrit Lemovices” 
Walckenaer 7 remarks that some of the MSS. of Ptolemy assign the 
town of IJatiatum to the Al(j*qvlkol (Lemovices), while others give the 
Pictones two chief towns, — Limonuin (Poitiers) and Ratiatum, — and 
mention Augustoritum (Limoges; as the capital of the Lemovices. 8 u Ne 
doit-on pas croire,” he asks, “ d’apres cela, que les Limovici etaient 
probablement mentioning deux /ois dans Ptol^mee comme dans Cesar, 

1 See d’Anville, Notice de Vancicriftc Garde, p. 407, and Diet arxk. de la Gaule 
ii. 82. 

2 B. G., vii. 75, §§ 3-4. 

3 Caesar , pp. 1^7-8. 4 Gfogr. de la Garde rom ., ii. 705-6. 

6 Notitia Galliarmn , p. 269. 6 Notice de Vancienne Garde , p. 408. 

7 Geogr. des Gaulej , i. 369.^* 

8 Geogr., ii. 7, §§ 5 ; 9. See C. Muller’s ed., pp. 202-4. 
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et que les copistes, ayant considere cette double mention comme une 
faute, auront fait disparaitre un des deux Limovici ? ” 

Maximin Deloche 1 develops Walckenaer’s suggestion. He rejects 
the emendations of de Valois and d’Anville, because there is no evidence 
of the existence of any ancient Gallic tribe called Leonenses or Leonices. 
He goes on to say, in pursuance of Walckenaer’s argument, that the 
MS. of Ptolemy known as A (No. 1401 of the Bibliotheque nationale) 
wrongly assigns Ratiatum to the Lemovices and' both Limonum and 
Augustoritum to the Pictones. “ Ges transpositions,” he observes, “ sont 
d’autant plus Granges, que le paragraphe relatif aux Pictones (§ 5) est 
separ4 du paragraphe des Limovices (§ 9) par les paragraphes 6, 7 et 
8, et qu’il a fallu un motif particulier pour que le copiste du manuscrit 
A plagdt Ratiatum ehez les Limovices ; et on ne peut s’expliquer cette 
circonstance qu’en admettant, suivant la conjecture de M. Walckenaer, 
que les Limovices se trouvaient nommes dan., le paragrajdie des Pictones.” 
This explanation seems to me unconvincing. If, as Walckenaer and 
Deloche maintain, Ptolemy mentioned a people called Lemovices in § 5 
and another people of the same name in § 9, liow are we to account 
for the fact that none of the MSS. exhibit, in these two sections, the 
names of any towns except Ratiatum and Limonum, which unquestion- 
ably belonged to the Pictones, and Augustoritum, which unquestionably 
belonged to the Lemovices of Limoges ? To quote C. Muller, the best 
editor of Ptolemy (p. 202), “ Contusio ista forte e tabula liuxit in qua 
Ratiati et Augustoriti nomina permutata erant. Similes errores 
Aquitaniae tabula habet in codice A, ubi positioni in Cadurcorum 
finibus notatae Mediolanum (quod est Santonuni opp.) adscribitur, dum 
vera Mediolani positio indicatur qiiidem, sed nomine caret,” etc. 

Deloche then proceeds to search for the; Armorican Lemovices. 
Prom the fact that Caesar has not distinguished them by any surname 
analogous to that of the Aulerci Cenomani, he concludes that they were 
merely a branch of the iqjand Lemovices. We learn, he says, from the 
anonymous author of La Vie de St- JVaast, who flourished about a.d. 
667, that there was once, in western Gaul, a people called Leuci . 
Scattered over a strip of territory which extends from a little to the 
east of Limoges along a chain of heights in a westerly, and then a 
north-westerly direction to the Bay of Biscay, near St-Jean-des-Monts, 
are to be found vestiges of this people and proofs of their Lemovician 
origin. Such are the names — La Moth?- Limousin, Le Puy Limousin , 
La Limouziniere, etc. Appealing to the anthropological observations 
of Dufour, 2 Deloche maintains that the aforesaid chain of heights was 
inhabited by a race different from that of the neighbouring Pictones ; 
and from the evidence of nomenclature, specimens of which I have just 
given, he concludes that this race was the Lemovices Armoricani. 
Finally, to the anticipated objection that this theory requires a curtail- 
ment of the territory of the Pictones, he replies that it ought to be 

1 Mem. de la Soc. imperiale des antiquaires de France , xxiii., 1857, pp. 53, 
56-63, 67-78. 

2 Ancien Poitou , pp. 111-12. 
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curtailed ; for the Pictones only contributed 8000 men to the army 
destined for the relief of Vercingetorix, whereas the Armorican 
Lemovices contributed 10,000. 

Deloche’s anthropological argument is absolutely worthless ; and it 
is certain that, if he had studied the ethnology of Gaul as a whole, he 
would never have adduced it. Generally speaking, however, when a 
reading is found in all the MSS. of an ancient writer, a critic who 
rejects it is more likSly to be wrotig than right. If there were two 
tribes of Bituriges and three tribes of Aulerci, there may also have 
been two tribes of Lemovices. Limousin, the name of the province 
which roughly corresponded with the territory of the inland Lemovices, 
is unquestionably derived from their name ; and it is certainly remark- 
able that in the territory which Leloelie assigns to their alleged 
Armorican kinsmen there are two places bearing a name of which the 
same word forms a part, as •well as a third of which the name is the 
obviously analogous Limonziniere. But Deloche lias imt proved his 
case ; and it is not capable of proof. 1 I have therefore not marked the 
territory of the alleged Armorican Lemovices on my map. 

Leuci. — The Leuci, in the opinion of the French Commission, 
possessed the ancient dioceses of Verdun and Toul, as they were before 
the dioceses of St-Die and Nancy were severed from them, or the 
department of Vosges and the southern parts of the departments of 
Meuse and Meiuthe-et-Moselle. 2 The diocese of Verdun corresponded 
with the territory of the Verodunenses, who are not mentioned by 
Caesar ; and I am inclined to agree with Walckenaer and M. A. 
Longnon that they were a pagus or clients of the Mediomatrici (q.v.\ 
not of the Leuci : but it is impossible Ito decide the question. 

Levaci. — See Nervii. . 

Lexovii. — The Lexovii certainly possessed the dioedbe of Lisieux : 3 
the only question is whether they did not possess something more. 
The members of the French Commission wej;e not unanimous ; 4 the 
majority decided that to the diocese of Lisieux must be added the 
dioceses of Bayeux and Seez, because Caesar does not mention either 
the Viducasses or the Baiocasses, 5 both of whom must therefore, in their 
opinion, have been clients of the Lexovii ; and because he couples the 
Lexovii, without mentioning any intermediate people, with the Unelli, 
while between the known territory of the Unelli and the diocese of 
Lisieux intervene the territories of the Viducasses and Baiocasses. M. 
A. Longnon is inclined to agree. 0 He also considers that the Lexovii 
are identical with the Esuvii : but in my notice of the Esuvii (q.v.) I 

1 The French Commission {Diet. arch, tie la Gaulc, ii. 82) agree with Deloche. 

- Diet, arch, tie la, Gaulc, ii. 87. 

3 D’Anville, Notice tie Vanciennc Gaule, ]>. 413 ; Walckenaer, GCogr. dcs 

Gaules , i. 394-5. t# # 

4 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 114, ii. 90-91 ; Rev. arch„ nonv. sor., t. ix., 1864, 
p. 408. 

6 The Baiocasses are not mentioned under that name by any author before the 
compiler of the Notitia provinciaruni : but Pliny doubtless referred to them when 
he wrote Botliocasses , Nat. Hist$ iv. 18 (32), § 107. 

6 Atlas hist, de la France , p. 5. 

2 u 
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have combated this opinion. Desjardins identifies the joint territories 
of the Viducasses and Baiocasses with the territory of the Esuvii. He 
argues further that, as Caesar does not mention the Lexovii in B. vii. 
75 among the maritime peoples, their territory probably did not touch 
the sea. 3 But this view is ^refuted (1) by the fact that no known people 
intervened between the Lexovii and the sea, and (2) by the fact that 
the Lexovii are placed by Strabo - and Ptolemy 3 at the mouth of the 
Seine, and by Strabo, in another passage, on the sea-coast. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether Caesar did not mention the .Lexovii in the 
passage to which Desjardins refers. 4 

Limonum. — Limonum has generally been identified with Poitiers: 
but M. Wauters 5 prefers Vieux-Poitiers, which, though now an obscure 
village, was, he says, in the eighth century, a place of some importance. 
His arguments are much the same as those by which he labours to 
prove that Durocortorum was at Vieux-Leims. Vestiges of a theatre 
and other antiquities have l>een discovered, lie says, at Vieux-Poitiers ; 
and a Roman road connects it with Poitiers. I do not think that 
these arguments are sufficient to overthrow a belief which is supported 
by the evidence of the itineraries, and has been held semper , ubique, ah 
omnibus. M. Wauters, however, regards the evidence of the itineraries 
as irrelevant. He would admit that there was on the site of Poitiers a 
Gallo-Roman town called Limonum : but lie would deny that that 
town was identical with the Gallic Limonum mentioned by Hirtius. 
See, however, Durocortorum. 

Lingones. — The Lingones possessed the diocese of Langres, as it 
was before the diocese of Dijon was severed from it/’ To this territory 
M. A. Longnon 7 adds the dioceses of Troyes and Clialons-sur-Mame, 
representing the territories of the Tricasses and the Cativellauni, two 
tribes not mentioned by Caesar, whom, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, he regards as clients of the Lingones. He argues that his 
view is the only one tlip/t can be reconciled with the passage in which 
Strabo 8 says that the Lingones were conterminous on the north with 
the Mediomatrici (q.v.). I am not sure that Strabo’s words necessarily 
mean this : but if they do, lie may have made a mistake, as Long 
believes. 0 For the territory of the Cativellauni is generally assigned to 
the Remi (q.v.); and, on M. Longnon’s theory, the territory of the Remi 
appears to he unduly small 10 and that of the Lingones unduly large. 

Von Goler 11 maintains that the diocese of Dijon must have belonged, 
in Caesar’s time, not to the Lingones but to the Mandubii ; for other- 
wise, lie argues, the Helve tii would not have taken four days to inarch 
from the neighbourhood of Bibracte to the frontier of the Lingones. 

1 Geogr. de la Gaulc mm.. ii. 489. 

- Geogr.) iv. i, § 14, 3, § 5. y Geogr., ii. 8 , § 5. 

4 See Nipperdey’s Caesar , pp. 107-8, am" Holder’s Caesar, p. 192. 

B Bull, de VAcad. Roy . de Bruxelles , 3 e serie, t. 1, 1881, pp. 558-62. 

0 D’Anville, Notice de Vandenne Gaufe , p. 417. 

7 Atlas hist, de la France , pp. 5, 6. 

8 inrkp t top MeSio/xarpLKQv A sOkoi icai tQp AiyySvcw rt yipos. Geogr., ii. 3, § 4. 

9 W. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog / , ii. 194. 

30 See B. G., vi. 12, §§ 7-9. 11 Gall. JCrieg, pp. 331-2. 
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But von Gdler made the mistake of placing the scene of the Helvetian 
defeat at CMteau Chinon, on the north, instead of on the south of 
Bibracte. From the site which Colonel Stoffel rightly identifies with 
the battle-field 1 to the nearest point of the frontier of the Lingones as 
ordinarily traced, the distance, in a direct tine, is over 50 miles. The 
distance actually traversed would have been, say, a fifth longer than 
the distance in a dyect line ; aiyl there is no evidence that the 
Helvetii marched towards the nearest point of the frontier. 2 Von 
GoleFs argument there tore collapses. m 

Magetobriga. — Regarding the site of Magetobriga, the scene of the 
decisive victory which Ariovistus gained over the Aedui and their 
allies, 8 enough has been written to stock a small library. But it all 
amounts to guess-work, more or less ingenious ; for Caesar gives us no 
indication whatever of the site, and thus there is nothing to go upon, 
except the name, which is itself doubtful. 

Belley identifies the site with a place which he calls Moigte-de- 
Broye, near the confluence of the Oignon and the Sadne : but no such 
place is to be found in any map, except Bel ley’s own. 4 J. D. Sclioepflin, 
however, who wrote in 1751-1761, affirmed 6 that in his time there was 
a place of that name. At Moigte-de-Broye, says Belley, a piece of 
pottery was found, bearing the inscription Mag. Etob : but this piece 
of evidence, such as it was, has long been generally discredited ; for, if 
Walckenaer 0 is to be believed, “on a eu soin de perdre presque aussitot 
apres l’avoir trouve.” Not content, however, with exposing the futility 
of Belley’s conjecture, Walckenaer must needs make one of his own ; 
and his choice falls upon Amage, ne^r Luxeuil. Most absurd of all, 
Desjardins, who is never tired of ridiculing the antiquaries who waste 
their time and ingenuity in the conjectural restoration of Gallic 
geography, dogmatically asserts that Admagetobriga was near Broye, — 
the same place, I suppose, which Belley calls Moigte-de-Broye, — -near the 
confluence of the Oignon and the Saone, with ou t •troubling himself to pro- 
duce any evidence or to oiler any argument in support of his assertion. 7 

And now, absurd as it may seem, I am going to have my say. Of 
all the guesses Belley’s is the least likely to be wrong. I give reasons, 
on page 812, for believing that the true form of the name of the town 
near which the battle was fought, is not Admagetobriga but Magetobriga 
or Magetobria . That questionable piece of pottery may after all have 
been really • lost ; and if it ever existed, it was evidence of a sort. 8 
Anyhow there is no other, good, bad or indifferent.'* 

1 See pp. 618-20. 2 See pp. 623-5. l J. G. y i. 31, § 12. 

4 See the map facing p. 165 of d’Anville’s Eclaircissemens sur Vancienne Gaule . 

5 V Alsace illustree , pp. 216-18. • 6 Geogr. des Gaule$ t i. 319-20. 

7 Geogr. de la Gaule rom ii. 355. 

8 F. Fiedler indeed says {Geogr tfyhie des fra nsalj) in isch en G&Uiens, 1828, 
pp. 45-6), apparently on the authority of some members of* the Academy of Dijon, 
that the piece of pottery was still preserved at that town at the time when he 
wrote (1828 ?) ; but 1 cannot find any confirmation of his statement. 

9 M. d’A. de Jubainville thinks that Admagetobriga, as he spells it, may have 
been on the site of Moyeuvre in "Lorraine. Les noms gaulois chez Cesar et Hirtius 
de B. G. y 1891, pp. 82-3. • 
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But to my mind the mere fact that Ariovistus defeated the Gauls is 
enough ; for Caesar does not describe the battle, he merely registers it. 
The curious, however, may refer to d’Anville, Walckenaer, Long (Decline 
of the Roman Republic, iv. 35, n. 7), the Dictionnaire archAologigue de la 
Gaule and Desjardins ; an;l, if they do not agree with me then, to 
Ruelle’s Bibliographic generate des G aules, Nos. 1880-1886. 

Mandubii. — The Mandubii possessed the stro ighold of Alesia (q.v.), 
or Mont Auxois. Their territory, therefore, comj>rised part of the 
department of,,Cdte-d’Or, but how much it is impossible *to tell. Strabo 1 
says that they were neighbours of the Arverni, — an obvious blunder. 2 
M. A, Barth el emy 3 says that the manner in which Vercingetorix was 
received by the Mandubii in Alesia proves that they were an in- 
dependent people. I am quite unable to understand this argument. 
The Mandubii admitted Vercingetorix in£o Alesia either because they 
had voluntarily joined in the rebellion, or because they were a pagus or 
clients of the Aedui or under their influence, or because Vercingetorix 
compelled them to admit him. The French Commission, 4 following 
the principle of the dioceses, includes their territory in that of the 
Aedui. D’Anville, 5 in support of the same view, cites Hericus, who 
says, referring to Alesia, 

Tc fines Aeduos et limina sacra tucntemf 
The geographical accuracy of a mediaeval monk, who wrote in verse, 
may be questioned ; but, assuming that Hericus was well informed, his 
words may only mean that Alesia was near the Aeduan frontier, not 
necessarily that it was in their territory. It seems morally certain, 
however, that the Mandubii were either a pagus or clients of the Aedui. 

Those persons who deny that Alesia stood upon Mont Auxois of 
course deny that the Mandubii dwelt in the Cdte-d’Or. But I have 
proved in my note on Alesia that it did .stand upon Mont Auxois. 
In the territory which is usually assigned to the Mandubii there has 
been found an inscription, 7 which is now preserved at Dijon, containing 
the name Mandu-bilos , a spelling which is supported by the Mar6i- 
/3ov\u)v of Strabo. 8 

Mediomatrici. — The Mediomatrici are mentioned by Caesar 9 
between the Sequani and the Triboci, among the peoples whose 
territories bordered on the Rhine. Their chief town was Divodurum 10 

1 Geogr., iv. 2, § 3. 4 * 

2 Desjardins (Giogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 468) suggests that the Mandubii may 

have been neighbours of the Arverni at the time when Vercingetorix was at the 
height of his power, and when he may have extended the hegemony of the Arverni 
over the territory of the Aedui. But it is much more likely that Strabo made a 
mistake. On Desjardins’s theory, if Verciigetorix had extended his hegemony over 
north-western Gaul, the Osismi, who lived near Brest, might have been called 
neighbours d? the Arverni. * J liev. des questions hist iii,, 1867, p. 46. 

4 ]>ict . arch, de la (/aide, i. 14. s Notice de Vandennt Gaule , , p. 431. 

c Patrologiae cursus completus , ed. J. P. Migne, t. cxxiv., p. 1178, L 106. 

7 R. Mowat, Inscr. de la cite des Ling mis, l re part., p. 36, No. 37, quoted by 
d’A. de Jubainville, Les noms gaulois chez Cesar et II ir tins de Jiello Gallico, 1801, 
p. 128. 8 Ed. Muller i ml Dubner, iv. % § 3, and p. 062. 

9 B. (7., iv. 10, § 3. 10 Ptolemy, Geogr., ii. 0, § 7. 
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(Metz). Their neighbours on the north were the Treveri (q.v\ on the 
west the Remi, on the south the Leuci and the Sequani. D’Anville 1 
believes that they were separated from the Remi by a people called the 
Yerodunenses, whose name survives in “Verdun,” and who are not 
mentioned in any document earlier than the Notitici provinciarum ; for, 
he remarks, a place called “Fines,” between* Virodunum (Verdun) and 
Divodurum, is mentioned in the Itinerary of Antonine : 2 but, as the 
Veroduncnses were nof mentioned bjf Caesar, their territory is generally 
included in that of the Mediomatrici. According to Strabo, 3 the 
Triboci (q.v.) had settled in the country of the Medionfhtrici : but the 
Triboci were one of the tribes who fought under Ariovistus ; and 
Caesar says that the followers of Ariovistus had settled in the country 
of the Sequani. 4 It is probable that the country round Worms and 
Spires, which, in Ptolemy’s time, was occupied by the Vangiones and 
the Nemetes (q.v.), belonged, •when Caesar wrote, to the Mediomatrici ; 
for otherwise, unless the Mediomatrici possessed the country which 
Ptolemy assigns to the Triboci, their territory could hardly have 
touched the Rhine ; 5 and Caesar does not mention either the Vangiones 
or the Nemetes in his list of the Oisrhenane tribes. If they were really 
established, in his time and after the defeat of Ariovistus, on the left bank 
of the Rhine, I conclude that they occupied territory which belonged 
to the Mediomatrici. It should seem then that the Mediomatrici 
possessed the country round Metz, Worms, Spires and perhaps Verdun. 

Meldi.— A tribe called Meldi is mentioned by Strabo, 6 Pliny," 
Ptolemy 8 and in the Notitia provinciarum and it is universally 
admitted that this people occupied the diocese of Meaux, that is to say, 
the northern part of the department *of Seine-et-Marne and a fraction 
of the south-eastern part of the department of Oise. It has, however, 
been denied that Caesar’s Meldi were the same people. Strabo puts the 
Meldi next the Lexovii and says that they were a maritime tribe, a 
blunder into which he may have been led by misunderstanding the passage 
in Caesar which I am about to discuss. Caesar mentions the Meldi 
once only, when describing the preparations which he made for his 
second expedition against Britain. 10 On arriving at the Portus Itius 
(q.v.), where he had ordered the whole of his fleet to assemble, he found 
that 60 ships, which had been built in the country of the Meldi, had 
been prevented by contrary winds from making the harbour, and had 
returned to the place from wliicli they had started. The Portus Itius 
must be identified either with Boulogne or, as I believe, with Wissant. 
Strabo 11 says that the naval ai-senal was at the mouth of the Seine ; 
and as the legions, by which the ships had been built, had wintered in 
the country of the Belgae, 1 - it is certain that all the ships had been 
built or repaired on or east of the Seine. Long 13 argues that, as the 

•• • 

I Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 692. 2 Ed. ^Vessel in g, p. 364. 

3 Geogr., iv. 3, § 4. 4 B. G., i. 31, § 10, 51, § 2. 

8 See Walckenaer, Geogr. des Ganles, i. 519-29. 

6 Geogr., iv. 3, § 5. 7 Nat. Hist., iv. 18 (32), § 107. 

8 Geogr., ii. 8, § 11. 2 Ed. Ouerard, p. 17. lu B. G., v. 5, § 2. 

II Geogr., iv. 3, § 3. m vi B. G iv. 38, § 4. 13 Caesar, pp. 221-2. 
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wind had prevented those ships which had been built in the country of 
the Meldi, but not the others, from reaching the Portus I tins, and as 
the bulk of the fleet must have been constructed south of that harbour, 
we may look for the Meldi to the north of it. He goes on to say that 
44 the hypothesis of these ships being built on the Marne and carried 
down the Seine is inadmissible. If Caesar had built ships on the Seine, 
lie would have built them lower down. . . . These ships of the Meldi 
returned to the place from which* they set sail r ; and it is absurd to 
suppose that they sailed back up the Seine and the, Marne to the 
country of this Meldi.” But Long’s argument notwithstanding, these 
ships may have sailed from the same side of the Portus Itius as the 
rest ; for the wind which blew them back may not have arisen until 
after the others had reached port. 1 Besides, it is not certain that the 
bulk of the fleet was constructed south of the Portus Itius; for Caesar 
does not say in what part of the countrj of the Belgae the legions 
wintered. 011“ the other hand, Strabo’s statement makes it probable 
that the bulk of the fleet was built somewhere south of the Portus 
Itius. Again, it certainly seems unlikely that the ships should have 
been built so far from the sea as in the neighbourhood of Men ax ; and 
it is more than unlikely that, after having put out to sea, they should 
have sailed all the way back again up the Seine and the Marne. 
Bonamy, however, remarked that in his time, — the middle of the 
eighteenth century, — timber used in the construction of barges at 
Rouen came down the Marne from tlie neighbourhood’ of Meaux. 
Moreover, the reader will observe that Caesar does not say that the 
ships returned to any point in the country of the Meldi He simply 
says that they returned to the 'point from which they had set sail 
(eodesn unde erant profectae revertisse) ; and it seems possible that this 
point was som& harbour at the mouth of the Seine, where they may 
have remained for a time after they had dropped down the river from 
the neighbourhood of Meaux. If, however, this conjecture is correct, 
and if the rest of the ships were also assembled at the mouth of the 
Seine, the ships that were driven back by the wind could not have 
sailed until after the rest, which did not encounter contrary winds, had 
put to sea ; and I admit that this is improbable. Moreover, I do not 
think that the reason which Napoleon 2 gives for identifying the Meldi 
of Caesar with the Meldi of Meaux is satisfactory. He argues that the 
former could not have inhabited the country where d’Anville places 
them, namely Meldfelt * r} in the neighbourhood of Bruges, because Caesar 
would not have left “ important sliip -yards in an enemy’s country and 
out* of the reach of protection.” But why should the ship-yards have 
been left unprotected? Were there u not Roman legions at hand to 
protect them ? 

1 <ti) 

1 I find that Bonamy ^used the same argument more than a century ago. See 
Meni. de lilt, tires des regwtres de V Acad, den insert etc., xxxi., 1768, p. 226. 

2 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 183, n. 2. 

3 I cannot find Meldfelt in any map. Desjardins ( Geogr, de la Gault rom ,, i. 
361, n. 2) thinks that de Saulcy is 'probably rigfyt in placing the Meldi in the 
neighbourhood of Meldegem, which is about 10 miles due east of Bruges. 
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Heller 1 has an argument to prove that the ships came from the 
mouth of the Seine, which rests upon the assumption that the wind 
which drove them back was the Corns. Caesar says that, after he 
reached the Portus Itius, he was prevented from sailing for Britain for 
be tween three and four weeks by the cor us ventus, “ the prevailing wind 
in these parts” (qui magnam partem omnis temporis in his loeis flare 
consuevit 2 ). The corns , according to Pliny, 3 blew from the quarter 
where the sun sets it the solstice*: apparently it was from a point 
l>etween W.N.W. and N.W. by W. Obviously it is impossible to prove 
that this was the wind that blew back the 60 ships. * Assuming that 
it was, Heller remarks that such a wind would not have driven back 
ships coming from the neighbourhood of Ostend to the Pas de Calais, 
but that it would have blown full against ships which were trying to 
get out of the mouth of the Seine. But surely no ancient ships could 
have sailed from Ostend to^lie Pas de Calais in the teeth of a W.N.W. 
wind. • 

Walckenaer, 4 Creuly, 5 * and Desjardins*' approve d’Anvi lie’s con- 
jecture. Creuly, who regards the Mcldi as a pagvs , or sub-tribe of the 
Morini, advances the following arguments against identifying them 
with the Meldi of Meanx. The Koman army, he says, was cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Cassel, Terouanne and Amiens : 7 8 they had plenty 
of timber on the spot to build the lleet ; and there was no lack of ports 
along the coast of the North Sea. What reason, then, asks Creuly, 
could there have been for having any ships built at Meaux, nearly 400 
miles away? I cannot answer this question: but Caesar may have 
had some reason, which he did not think it necessary to state. s 

Although Meldi s is the reading of *the best MSS., 9 it is just possible 
that Caesar may have written something different; and it is unlikely 
that, if there had been a people called Meldi different "from those who 

I Philologies , , xxii., 1865, pp. 129-30. 2 B. G v. 7, § 3. 

II Nat . Hist., ii. 47 (46), § 119. See also Vitruviift, j. 6. § 5. 

4 Geogr. des Guides, i. 468. 

5 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, pp. 385, 387. 

*’ Geogr . de la Gaule rom., ii. 473, n. 6. 

7 They were certainly cantoned in the country of the Belgae, along or near the 

northern coast. 

8 No commentator, as far as 1 know, has remembered, in discussing this 
question, that, during the civil war, Caesar had ships built at Hispalis, the 
modern Seville, which is quite 70 ftoinan miles by river from the sea. B. <7., ii. 
18, § 1. 

9 Certain inferior MSS. read Belg>s (Schneider s Caesar , ii. 22) : but tbis cannot 
be right ; for there would have been no point in saying that the ships in question 
were built in the country of the Belgae, when the rest of the ships, with which 
they were contrasted, were built there also. N. Sanson ( Les Comm . de Char, 
p. 55) makes the absurd conjecture that Caesar wrote not Meld is but VeneUis. 
Sanson affirms that this hypothesis wgpld agree with what Caesar gaid about the 
adverse wind. Now, as 1 have shown, it is impossible \o draw any certain con- 
clusion from what Caesar said about this wind : but whatever Caesar may have 
written, he did not write VeneUis ; for he entrusted the construction of his fleet 
to his legati; the leyati spent the winter in the country of the Belgae ; and they 
would not have been so foolish # as to have ships built in the Cotentin, far away in 
the west. 
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occupied* the neighbourhood of Meaux, there should be no direct 
evidence of their existence, unless, as Creuly supposes, they were only 
a pagus of the Morini. But if so, why did not Caesar write Morinis ? 

Re viewing the evidence and the arguments on both sides of the 
question, I am rather inclined to believe that. Caesar’s Meldi were 
different from the Meldi of Meaux. But if they were, there is no 
sufficient evidence for marking their name upon t|ie map. 

Menapii. — I. We learn from Caesar 1 and from Strabo 2 * that the 
Menapii possessed land on the right bank of the Rhine, not far from 
the sea, as wefi as on the left, and from Caesar :i that their territory 
was conterminous on the south with that of the Eburones : according 
to Strabo, 4 Pliny, 5 * and Dion Cassius, 0 they were neighbours of the 
Morini; 7 while, according to Ptolemy, 8 the eastern frontier of the 
Morini was the river Talmda. Walckenaer 9 argues that this was the 
Aa, which, he remarks, was actually the frontier in the seventh century. 
Every other ancient writer, he adds, who mentions the Scheldt, calls it 
Scaldis; and Ptolemy is the only one who mentions the Tabuda. 
Walckenaer’s theory, however, is combated by Piot 10 and Desjardins. 11 
The former remarks (1) that the Aa v'as always called Agnio or 
Agniona ; and (2) that Ptolemy placed the Tungri on the right bank 
of the Tabuda, a statement which, he says, is true of the Scheldt, but 
not of the Aa. Desjardins explains that most modem geographers 
identify the Tabuda with the Scheldt, (1) because Ptolemy places its 
mouth between Gessoriacum (Boulogne) and the estuary of the Meuse, 
thus : — 

Gessoriacum 22° 30', 53° 30' 

Tabulae fi. ost. . ' . 23° 30', 5S D 30' 

Mosae fl. ost 24"40\ 53°30' ; 

(2) because, on any other hypothesis, Ptolemy does not mention the 
Scheldt at all ; and (3) because the geographer, Ortelius, found in 
mediaeval documents the'' name Tahuda applied to the Scheldt. 12 The 
balance of probability, then, is in favour of identifying the Tabuda 
with the Scheldt. Pliny places the Menapii on the west of the Scheldt, 
and puts the Toxandri on the north of it. 13 But Caesar does not 
mention the Toxandri at all ; and it is certain that in Caesar’s time 

I B. G., iv. 1, § 1, 4, § 2. * Geogr., iv. 3, § 4. 

3 B . G., vi. 5, § 4. A 4 Geogr ., iv. 3, § 5. 

5 Nat. Hist iv. 17 (31), § 106. 8 Hist. Horn., xrxix. 44. 

7 This may be also gathered from Caesar, though he does not say it in so many 

words. See B. G., ii. 4, § 9 ; iii. 28, § 1 ; iv. 22, § 5, 34, §§ 1-3. Creuly {Rev. 
arch., nouv. s£r., t. vii., 1863, pp. 385-6) argues that the Menapii were separated 

from the Morini by the Eburones, — a view which I have examined in my note on 

the latter people. 

8 Geogr. , ii. 9, §§ 4-5. »» 9 Geogr. des Gaules , ii. 446-7. 

10 Annates de la Soc. Simulation de Bruges, iv., 1869, p. 290, n. 1. 

II Giogr. de la Gaule rom., i. 137. 

12 What Ortelius actually says is this: — “huic (i.e. by Ptolemy) (Scaldis) 
T.vbvda, Taj3oP3a uominatur. Tabul, et Tabula etiam, apud scriptores mediae 

aetatis reperio.” Thesaurus geograpkicus , 1587, tinder Scaldis. 

13 “A Scalde incolunt extera Toxandri . . . Peiade Menapii, Morini.” 
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the Menapii, whether they possessed any land on the west of the 
Scheldt or not, did possess land on the east of it. My conclusion is 
that the ancient writers do not help us much to trace the boundary 
between the Menapii and the Morini. Let us examine the other 
evidence. 

II. Castellum Menapiorum, which is nfhntioned in the Tabled was 
undoubtedly Cassel, in the department of Nord, east of the Aa, and 
about 11 miles no Ah -east of St - Omer. Long- insists that for 
Menapiorum w$ should read Morinorum. u If,” he says, “ wc were to 
admit that the Menapii extended so far (westward) as mCassel, which is 
imx>rol)able, we should not expect to find their Castellum there ; and it 
is just the place where we might expect to find the Castellum of the 
Morini.” This is hardly a sufficient reason for making such a correction 
as Long proposes ; and, as Walckenaer 1 * 3 observes, it is stated in the 
archives of the church of #St- Pierre at Cassel that the town wa$ in 
pago Mcmpuro. The statement in the Table harmonise* with Walckc- 
naer’s theory that tin* Tabuda, — the eastern frontier, according to 
Ptolemy, of the Morini, — was the Aa : but on the other hand, Ptolemy 
mentions the Cast ell am of the Menapii ; and, as he makes the Meuse 
the western frontier of the Menapii, and places the Tungri between 
them and the Morini, it is clear that, unless he defined the position of 
the Menapii wrongly, the Castellum which he mentions was not Cassel. 4 
Some writers believe that it was Kossel, on the left bank of the Meuse, 
between Roermond and Venloo : 5 but even on this theory, Ptolemy’s 
tracing of the frontier was wrong. At all events the Morini possessed, 
in Ptolemy’s time, 6 * 8 Gesso riaeum (Boulogne) and Taniana (Therouanne) ; 
that is to say, their territory comprised Bononiensis guigus and Terva- 
nensis pa (pis. The latter extended a little beyond the western and 
southern frontiers of the modern diocese of St -Omer : on the other 
hand, it did not extend so far as the eastern frontier of t}je original 
diocese of St - Omer, which comprised Bourbourg and other places 
included within the pagus Mempiscns. The diocese of Ypres, Walckenaer 
points out, also belonged to the pagus Mempiscus. He therefore con- 
cludes that the Aa, in its whole course, formed the eastern boundary of 

1 La Table de Pevtinger , ed. Desjardins, p. 13, col. 2. 

3 W. Smith’s Diet, of Greek ami Roman Geogr i. 561. 

3 See also Life of St-Bertiu (Acta S»S. Belgii, v. 634), quoted by Piot ( AnnaUs 
de la Soc . Stimulation de Bruges, w., 1869, pp. 288-9. 

4 Ptolemy places the Tungri on the east of the Tabula, and the Menapii 

beyond the Meuse” (p,cr& rbv M6<rav). General Creuiy {Rev. arch., nouv. ser., 

t. viii., 1863, pp. 27-8) infers from these words that the Meuse was the eastern 
boundary of the Meuapii. But, to say nothing of the fact that, according to 
Caesar, the Menapii x>ossessed land^ on both sides of the Rhine, Creuiy mis- 
translates Ptolemy. Just before mentioning the Menapii, Ptolemy says that the 
Morini were /xerd the Ambiani, and $at next to the Morini, /nerd Jhe river Tabula, 
were the Tungri.' /uerd the river Tabula confessedly li^eans on its eastern bank : 
surely then, when Ptolemy immediately afterwards says that the Menapii were 

fxerd the Meuse, he means that they were on the east of that river. See Muller’s 
ed. of Ptolemy, note to p. 223. 

8 Diet, of Greek and Romct* Geogr., i. 561. 

• Geogr', ii. 9, §§ 1, 4. 
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the Morini, and that their southern boundary was formed by that of 
the diocese of St-Omer. 1 

A. G. B. Schayes 2 remarks that there was probably no definite 
frontier between two tribes so little civilised as the Morini and the 
Menapii. In another place, 3 however, he maintains that, on the side 
of the Morini and the At rebates, the frontier of the Menapii must have 
been marked by the rivers Scarpe, Deule and Lys, which formed the 
boundary of the pay as Mempiscus m the early Middle Ages. 

M. A, de Vlaminck 4 maintains that, in Caesar’s tirqp, the territory 
of the Menapv was much smaller than is commonly believed. He 
refuses to trace their western frontier along the western boundary of 
the pagas Mempiscus. He refers to the small number of the contingent, 
only 9000 men, 5 6 which was levied from the Menapii in 57 B.C., in 
comparison with the 25,000 contributed by the Morini. He remarks 
that no authentic document older than the (Table of Peutingcr indicates 
that the Menapii weir established in Flanders. A considerable part of 
the pagus Mempiscus belonged to the diocese of Terouanne, that is to 
say to the country of the Morini, The inference, he says, is that it 
was not until after Caesar’s time that the Menapii established them- 
selves in that part of the country. He also denies that there is any 
proof that the country round Oleve, which Napoleon assigns to the 
Menapii, ever belonged to them : on the contrary, he says, Caesar gives 
us to understand that it belonged to the Elm rones, “ most of whom 
dwell between the Meuse and the FI line.” But Caesars vague state- 
ment is quite consistent with Napoleon’s view ; and on page G79, I give 
reasons lor believing that Napoleon is right, M. de Vlaminck quotes 
Folquin de Lohbes, a writer of the eleventh century, who says that 
Flanders belonged to the Morini ; and remarking that the supremacy 
whicli Arras claimed in the Middle Ages over the communes of 
Flanders doubtless originated in the transference by Caesar of the 
sovereignty of the Morini to Com mius, King of the Aiivhates, tJ he 
finds in this circumstance a confirmation of the statement of Folquin. 
Finally, he conjectures that the Morini, as a punishment for their 
repeated revolts in the tune of Caesar and in 29 B.C., were deprived of 
the northern part of their original territory ; that the Castcllum 
Menapiorum was not built by the Menapii until uft*r their immigration 
into these northern districts ; and therefore that no wife conclusion can 
be drawn from the geographical position of Caasel a* to the original 
westward extension of the Menapian territory. 

In a subsequent paper, 7 M. de Vlaminck reinforces these arguments. 
As Caesar, he remarks, informs us that, when invading the territory of 

1 See W alckenaer, Ge>*gr. ties Gaules, i. 411*3. 

2 La Belgique ct les Pays- lifts amnl et pendant hi damn nation romaine, t. i., 

1887, p. 38. 1 3 /A, p. 402. 

4 La Mena) tic, etc., 1879, pp. 13, 16, 23, 26-7, 78-81 ; M essay er des sciences 
hist, de Belgique, 1882, ]». 427, 1884, pp. 441-2. 

5 B. G ii. 4, § 9. According to the a MSS., oulv 7000. 

6 B. G., iv. 21, §g 6-7. 

7 Messager, etc., 1887, pp. 352-5. 
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the Menapii in 63 b.c., he was obliged to build bridges, 1 we*may con- 
clude that the Menapii did not occupy Flanders, the southern frontier 
of which is not protected by any large rivers. This is a feeble argument. 
Caesar does not mention rivers, large or small He only says that he 
invaded the country of the Menapii, celeriter effectis pontibus. Even 
small rivers would have had to be bridged? unless they were fordable ; 
and Caesar says that the Menapii trusted for protection to woods and 
marshes. Pontibus iftay mean “ causeways ” ; 2 and even if Caesar did 
invade the country on the east of Flanders, the fact does not prove that 
Flanders also did not belong to the Menapii. * 

M. Wauters, on the other hand, argues that when Caesar invaded the 
country of the Menapii in 53 b.c., he must have gone to the west of 
the Scheldt, because lie could not have made liis bridges rapidly enough 
in the country on tin* east of that river. 3 But why not ? If Caesar 
operated on the east of the {Scheldt, we are not obliged to assume that 
he crossed the Meuse and the Rhine ; and he would have had no more 
difficulty in bridging the smaller streams on the east of the Scheldt 
than those on the west. M. Wauters’s argument is as futile as his 
opponent’s. 

M. de Vlaminck 4 infers from Caesar’s narrative that the Menapii 
possessed the insula Batavorum , and consequently that the Batavi were 
not, as is commonly supposed, an independent people, but merely tlie 
inhabitants of one of the Menapian pagi. In support of this view, he 
contends that Caesar’s description of the Menapii, — perpet uis paludibus 
silvisqae muniti , — applies* with peculiar fitness to the insula Batavorum ; 
and he observes that Aurelius Victor describes the adventurer Carausius, 
who, according to Eumenius, was an hlurnnus Bat avia t', 5 as a Menapian 
citizen. M. de Vlaminck also asks why, if the Batavi were distinct 
from the Menapii, Caesar did not mention them among the tribes 
which sent contingents to the relief of Vercingetorix. T^e obvious 
answer is, because they sent no contingent. If tlie insula Batavorum was 
protected by stretches of forest and marsh {perpet uis paludibus silvisque 
munita °), so was the country on both sides of the Scheldt: it is absurd 
to infer from tlie statement of Aurelius Victor that the Batavi, in 
Caesar’s time, were a pay us of tlie Menapii ; and if they were, it is 
difficult to understand why Caesar and Ptolemy 7 described them as 
independent. Strabo 8 indeed bays that the Menapii dwelt on both 
sides of the mouths of the Rhine : but I have no doubt that Strabo 
was simply putting bis own interpretation on Caesar’s statement that 
the Menapii owned lands on both banks of the Rhine “ not far from 
the sea.” 9 

A Jl G„ vi. 6. § 1. # 

' 2 See B, (/., vii. 19, § 2. •* II Athenaeum beige, 1883, }>. 77. 

4 La Minapie , etc., pp. 12-13, 34*72-3. m 

6 M. Bouquet, ftecueil des hist . dcs ( laules , i. f>66 a. JFhe Panegyrist, as far as 

I can see, does not mention Carausius by name, i can only find this, — terram 
Bataviam quondam alumna suo ; and 1 do not think much reliance can be placed 
on an obviously rhetorical passage. See J2. Baehrens, XII Paneqyrici Latini , 
1874, p. 163. .• 0 n. O ., vi, 5, § 4. 

7 Geogr ii. 9, § 8. . 8 Geogr ., iv. 3, § 4. 8 B> 6\, iv. 4, § 3. 
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M. der Vlaminck also argues 1 that as, according to Ptolemy, the 
Menapii dwelt on the east of the Meuse, they must have dwelt in the 
country of the Batavi. But the insula Butavornm was not the only 
country on the east of the Meuse : there was plonty of room for the 
Menapii on the south of the Waal, between the Meuse and the Rhine. 

III. My conclusion is tftat it is impossible to trace the common 
frontier of the Morini and the Menapii with certainty. If the Tabuda 
was the Scheldt, the evidence of Ptolemy is at variance with the evi- 
dence of the Table and with the evidence of mediaeval,, documents. I 
cannot see any mfticient reason for denying that the Castellum Mena- 
piorum of the Table really belonged to the Menapii : but there is no 
proof that it belonged to them in Caesars time. M. de Vlaminck has 
not proved his case : but it may lxi that, as lie argues, the Morini, after 
Caesar’s time, were deprived of a part of their territory ; and if this 
was the case?, we can no more follow the western frontier of the pagus 
Mvmpiscus than we can follow the eastern frontier of the diocese of 
Terouanne. My own belief is that the Scheldt, as a natural lxmndary, 
formed the common frontier of the two people*. But all that can be 
said with certainty is that the Menapii, in Caesar’s time, possessed lands 
on both sides of the Rhine, probably above its first bifurcation; that 
their territory extended at least as far westward as the Scheldt ; that 
it was bounded by the territory of the Eburones on the south and by 
that of the Morini on the west ; and that the territory of the Morini 
was bounded on the west by that of the Arabian i and on the south by 
that of the Atrebates ami possibly also by that of the Nervii, all of 
them fairly well ascertained. 

Morini. — See Menapii. 

Namnetes. — The Xamnetes occupied the ancient diocese of Nantes, 
or that portion cf the department of Loire-Inferieure which lies on the 
right bank of the Loire and is bounded on tins north-east by the river 
Senmon . 2 3 See Samnitae and Vknkti. 

Nantu&tes. — The Nantuates, the Veragri and the Seduni, reckoning 
from west to east, dwelt in the valley of the upper Rhone, The 
Nantuates occupied the territory which extended on tl«* south of the 
lake of Geneva as far west as the frontier of the Allohrogee 3 (q.v.). 
What that frontier was is uncertain : but, speaking roughly, the Nan- 
tuates probably possessed the eastern part of the Chablais, or that part 
of Upper Savoy which lies between the Valais and the river Dranse, a» 
well as the north-western part of the Valais, including St-Maurice 
( Agaunum ), which w'as their chief town . 4 The Veragri occupied the 

1 Messager, etc., 1887, p. 358, n. 1. 

5 D’Anville, Notice, de Vancienve Gaule , pp. 471-2 ; J. Loth, V Emigration 
bretonne , p. 51. 

3 B. G., Ui. 1, § 1. 

4 M. G. Debombourg ( kev. du Lyonnais, 3° Her., t. ii., 1868, pp. 7-10) maintains 
that the basin of the Dranse, which flows into the lake of Geneva between Thonon 
and Svian, belonged not to the Nantuates but to the AUobroges, ami that the 
Nantuates dwelt not in the Chablais but only in the Valais, It is unlikely, he 
argues, that they occupied both the eastern and the western slopes of the mountains 
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western part of the Valais, their chief town Oetodurus being situated 
between M arti gny - 1 a - Vi 11 e and Martigny-Bourg. The name of the 
Seduni is preserved by the town of Sion. 1 

In B. <?., iv. 10, § 3, Caesar says that the Rhine rises in the country 
of the Lepontii, and flows through the countries of the Nantuates, 
Helvetii, Sequani, Medioinatrici, Tiiboci and Treveri (Rhenus autem 
oritur ex Lepontiis , qui Alpes incolunt , et Ion go spatio per fines Nantua- 
tium, Helvetiorum , quanorum , Mediomatricvm , Tribocorum , Trevero- 
rum citatus fentur). This passage has caused the commentators much 
needless vexation of spirit. For it is absolutely certaifi that, if Caesar 
did not make a slip or a gross blunder, and if the Rhine did really 
flow through the country of the Nantuates, the>e Nantuates were 
different, — different as a group, if not in blood, — from the Nantuates 
whom 1 have just mentioned ; and there is no evidence for fixing their 
whereabouts. Among the Various readings which are found instead of 
Nantuatium is New Hum ; and if Caesar did not appeal* to be enumer- 
ating the states in question in their geographical older from south to 
north, I should say that this was what he wrote. Schneider 2 tries to 
reconcile the two statements in B. G., iii. 1 and iv. 10 by assuming 
that the Nantuates inhabited a long strip of land extending eastward 
from the lake of Geneva to the head-waters of the Rhine. But Caesar 
clearly implies that the Nantuates whom he mentions in B. iii 1, 
§§ 1, 4, 6, § 5, were on tin* west of the Veragri. Desjardins suggests 
that the Nantuates of the Rhine may have emigrated from the Valais 
at the time when the Tigurini, who defeated Cassius Longinus, emigrated 
from their original home. 3 So they may : but who can tell ? 

Mommsen offers a drastic solution of the difficulty. According to 
him, Caesar thought that the upper Rhone, where it flows through the 
Valais, was the Rhine, and that the Rhone had its srftirce in the lake 
of Geneva ! 4 The only argument that can be urgtd in support of this 
astounding conjecture is that Caesar says that the lake of Geneva flowed 
into the Rhone (lac u Leman no , qui in flvmen Rhodanum infinity ; and 
this was only his way of saying that the surplus waters of the lake 
flowed off into the lower Rhone. 0 Mommsen points to the passage 

'which separate the Valais from the Chablais ; ami he affirms that the western slope 
has always belonged to the diocese of Geneva, and the eastern to the diocese of 
Martigny (Oetodurus). But Martigny belonged to the Veragri, not to the Nantuates ; 
and if the Nantuates possessed temtory which afterwards belonged to the diocese 
of Martigny, why should they not have possessed territory which afterwards be- 
longed to the diocese of Geneva ? See my note on the Allobboges. 

1 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Ganle , pp. 472-3. 589-90, 639 ; Desjardins, 
GZoyr. de la Gaule rom. } ii. 234, 241-2. 

- Caesar, i. 328. i iknjr. de la (hiulc rom ., ii, 239-41. 

4 Her mss, xvi., 1881, pp. 415-6. — “Ks scheint vielmehr, dass fur ihn der 
Kbodanus aus deni Genfer See konnwi und die obere Rhone ihrn zavar bekaimt war, 
aber als der oberste Theil des Rheines gait.’’ • 

» JZ. <7., i. 8, § 1. 

• Similarly Caesar says (B. (»., vii. 57, § 4) tliat the waters of a marsh or marshy 
stream drained into the Seine. Various unnecessary attempts have lieen made to 
amend the passage on which Mommsen bases his theory. Beatus Rlienanus writes 
qnemfiumcn Rhodanus infiuit ; Whitte deletes qui in fin men Rhodanum inftuit ; 
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which we have been discussing, and in which Caesar says that the 
Rhine flows through the country of the Nantuates, who really dwelt in 
the valley of the upper Rhone. But in B. (?., iii. 1, describing the 
geographical position of the Nantuates, Veragri and Seduni, he says 
that they extend from the frontier of the Allobroges, the lake of Geneva 
and the Rhone to the high Alps ( Servium Galbam . . . in Nantuates , 
Veragros Sedunosque misit, qui ah Jinibus Allobrogmn et lacu Lemanno et 
Jlumine Rhodano ad summas Alplh pertinent). *fhis statement alone 
disposes of Mommsen’s theory. For the territory of the* Allobroges ex- 
tended at least \'*s far eastward as Geneva. 1 Therefore, if Caesar had 
thought that the Rhone had its source in the lake, he could not have 
described the geographical position of the three tribes as he has done ; 
and if he had confounded the upper Rhone with the Rhine, he would 
have written in Nantuates , Veragros Sedunosque qui ah finihus Alio - 
brogum et lacu Lemanno et Jlumine Rheno hd summas Alpes pertinent. 
Moreover, if he' thought that the upper Rhone was the Rhine, he must 
have thought that the Rhine flowed uphill from the east of the lake of 
Geneva. If it be objected that he had no pereonal knowledge of the 
valley of the upper Rhone, and therefore did not know its slope, I 
reply that Galba had and did ; and that Galba would have told him 
that the upper Rhone (or an important river, whatever Galba may have 
called it) flowed westward into and through the lake of Geneva. It is 
incredible that Galba should not have learned that this river was the 
Rhone ; and if lie was not told so, he had eyes in his head.* 2 Lastly 
Caesar says that the Rhine rises in the country of the Lepontii : 3 but 
if he had confounded the upper Rhone with the Rhine, he would have 
said that the Rhine rose in the country of the Nantuates. 

L^t us hear Strabo. He says that, reckoning from the source, the 
first people wild’ dwell in the valley of the Rhine are the Aetuatii 
( tvjv 8* £7 rorcp 'P?/v<p TrpwTOt twv diravTiuv oIkovctlv AiTovamoiy i rap <hs 
ctcrti/ a l rrgyal rov Trorapav 4 ). The Aetuatii are not mentioned by any 
other writer. For A It or dr toe Koray proposed *EA .ovtjttioi (Helvetii). 
Xylander proposed Navroudrai, a conjecture w r hich Desjardins 5 accepts, 
remarking that Koray’s emendation ’EAowjttkh is much more unlike 
the Alrovanot of the MSS. ; and that, in the other places where 
Strabo mentions the Helvetii, lie calls them, according to all the MSS., 
’EXovrjravot. But Desjardins is mistaken. Not counting the passage 
in which he speaks of the Aetuatii, Strabo mentions the Helyetii nine 
times (iv. 3, §§ 3-4, 4, § 3, 6, §§ 8, 11 ; vii. 1, ^ 5, 2, § 2). According 
to MM. Muller and Dubner, ’EXovyravovs is found in the first of these 
passages only : in iv. 3, § 4 besides ’EXovijttiovs are found the various 
readings Aovt)ttlov<s and ^eXovgrrlov ^ ; and in all the nine places the 

Hotoman substitutes qua for qui (see Meusel’fl, Lee, Cues., vol. ii. pars ii. {Tabula 
coniecturarum , p. 2]); wlple Eberz ( Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie , etc., Ixxv., 
1857, pp. 847-8) proposes quajlmnen Rhodanus projluit. 

1 B, G„ i. 6, § 3. * 2 Ib. f iii. 1-6. 3 lb ., iv. 10, § 3. 

4 Geogr.y ed. Muller and Dubner, iv. 3, § 3, and p. 963. 

5 Gfogr. de la Qaulc rom., ii. 240, n. 2. Desjardins wrongly attributes this 
conjecture to Cluver. 
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MSS. have ’EAomJttmh or its cases. Nevertheless, it seems possible that 
Xylander was right, and that Strabo did write Nairrouarou ; for in 
iv. 6, § 6 he places the Nantuates in the neighbourhood of the Veragri 
and of the lake of Geneva ; and it may be that in both passages he 
copied the Commentaries. According to tlie Commentaries (iv. 10, § 3), 
however, the Nantuates were the second, not the first tribe that dwelt 
in the valley of the Rhine, reckoning from its source. 

Nemetes. — The Nemetes are mentioned by Caesar 1 among the tribes 
who fought in* the army of Ariovistus ; and lie tells us that the few 
persons who survived the battle and the retreat recrodfeed the Rhine. 2 
He also says that the Hercynian forest, which was entirely in Germany, 
extended eastward from the frontiers of the Helvetii, Raurici and 
Nemetes. 3 This, however, does not help us to determine the geo- 
graphical position of the Nemetes; for the Helvetii had no territory 
on the right bank of the Rtiine ; 4 and therefore it. would be consistent 
with Caesar’s statement to assume that the territory of the Nemetes was 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and that the Rhine formed their eastern 
frontier. They were established on the left bank in the neighbourhood 
of Spires, in the time of Tacitus, 5 of Pliny, 0 and of Ptolemy : 7 but it is 
possible that in Caesar’s time no Nemetes dwelt on the left bank after 
the defeat of Ariovistus, (1) because he does not mention them among 
the Cisrlienane tribes ; and (2) because, if they had been established on 
the left bank in his time and after the defeat of Ariovistus, it would be 
necessary to admit that the Nemetes who formed part of Ariovistus’* 
host were only a fraction of those who followed him into Gaul. The 
Nemetes mentioned by the later writers may only have been immigrants, 
descended from a portion of the tribe, which Ariovistus may have left 
behind. • 

Desjardins 8 says that., as the territories of the Seqitani, the Medio- 
matrici and the Treveri extended to the left bank of the Rhine, it is 
impossible to find room for the Nemetes on tligt side : but this argument 
is not conclusive, because the host of Ariovistus, of whom the Nemetes, 
or some of them, formed a part, had settled, before they encountered 
Caesar, on tlie territory of the Sequani. 9 

Mommsen 10 says that “Caesar . . . left the Germans settled by 
Ariovistus along the left bank of the Rhine — the Triboci about Strass- 
burg, the Nemetes about Spires, the Vangiones about Worms — in 
possession pf their new abodes, *and entrusted them with the guarding of 
the Rhine-frontier against their countrymen.” This view he defends in 
the following note : — “ That Ariovistus settled these peoples on the 
middle Rhine is probable, because they tight in his army and do not 
appear earlier ; that Caesar left them in possession of their settlements 

i B. G„ i. 51, § 2. f . * lb., 53, §§ 1-2. 

8 lb. f vi. 25, §§ 1-2. Cf. Journal of the Anthropological hist., vii,, 1878, p. 219. 

4 B. G., i. 1, § 5, 2, § 3. 

5 Gmn ., 28. 6 Nat. Hist., iv. 17 (31), § 100. 7 Geogr ii. 9, § 9. 

8 Gtogr. de la Gaule rom ., ii. 439, ti. 5, 445. 

9 B.G.,\, 31, § 10. See npte on the Triboci. 

10 Hist, of Rome, iv. # 248. 
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is probate, because be in presence of Ariovistus declared himself ready 
to tolerate the Germans already settled in Gaul (Cacs. i. 35, 43), and 
.because we find them afterwards in these abodes.” 1 venture to think 
that these reasons are insufficient. Caesar, in the presence of Divico, 
virtually “declared himself^ ready to tolerate” the Helvetii, provided 
they gave him hostages for their good behaviour : 1 but after he had 
defeated them, he sent them back to their own country. And if we find 
the Nemetes and the Triboci “ afterwards in tliesfe abodes ” on the left 
bank of the Rhine, we also find the Ubii afterwards on the left bank, 
whereas in Caesar’s time they were on the right. Besides, if Caesar’s 
statement that the Rhine flowed past the territory of the Triboci (q.v.) 
proves, as is generally maintained, that they dwelt in his time on the 
left bank of the Rhine, his silence about the Nemetes, to say nothing of 
Strabo’s, raises a presumption that the latter people did not, at that 
time, dw r ell on the left bank. 2 

I have not marked the Nemetes on my map, because I only profess 
to represent Gaul as it w r as in the time of Caesar ; and while there is no 
evidence to show wliat territory was occupied by the Nemetes before the 
defeat of Ariovistus, it is doubtful whether any considerable number of 
them remained in Gaul after his defeat : for we are told that his entire 
host took part in the campaign, 3 and, as J have said before, the few 
who survived the battle and the retreat re crossed the Rhine. Still 
Caesar’s words , — cum suis omnibus copiis , — may only mean “ with all 
his (available) forces”; and I cannot agree with Walekenaer that the 
silence of Strabo proves that in Caesar’s time there were no Nemetes in 
Gaul after the defeat of Ariovistus. See Triboci. 

Nemetocenna. — Nemetocenna, where Hirtius says that Caesar 
wintered after his last campaign, 4 is usually identified witli Nemetacum, 5 * 
w T hich stood upon the site of Arras. Desjardins, however, asserts that 
Neinetacnm was distinct from Nemetocenna ; 0 and if he is right, the 
position of the latter cannot be determined. 

Nervii. — The Nervii are not mentioned in the Notitia provinciarum : 
but in their stead we find the civitas Camaracensium ; 7 and accordingly 
it has been concluded that their territory corresponded with the ancient 
diocese of Cambrai, which comprised Hainault, that part of Brabant 
which lies west of the Denier and the Dyle, East Flanders and part of 
the province of Antwerp. 8 D’Anville u makes the Nervian territory 
extend to the sea round the mouth of the Scheldt, thus separating the 
Morini from the Menapii. He also observes that, in the Notitia 
dignitatum , 10 Nervicanus tractus is mentioned as a continuation of 
Armoricanus tractus. But Walekenaer replies that the term Nervicanus 
tractus was loosely applied to the entire north-eastern seaboard of Gaul, 

l & i. \4, § 6. 

4 Cf. Walekenaer, GC<iyr. des Gaulcs, i. 522. 3 11. G. , i. 38, § 1. 

4 lb. , viii. 46, § 6. 5 Ptol., Gcogr., ii. 9, § 4 (Muller’s ed., i. 222). 

3 GSogr. de la Gaule rom ii. 724-5. 

7 Ed. B. Guerard, 1832, p. 18. 8 Walekenaer, Gcogr. des G aules, i. 470-1. 

9 Notice de Vancienue Gaule , pp. 482*3. 

i0 Ed. E. Booking, t. ii., p. 106*, cap. xxxvi. See also pp. 822-3*. 
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including the coasts of tlie Morini and the Menapii : d’Anville’s theory 
is opposed to a statement of Strabo, 1 from which we learn that the 
territories of the Morini and the Menapii were conterminous ; and the 
testimony of Strabo is confirmed by Pliny. 2 Still, it is possible that 
the territory of the Nervii may have extended as far northward as the 
head of the estuary of the Scheldt, in which case it might not have 
been considered as breaking the continuity of the Morini and the 
Menapii. It might be urged, in feujfport of this view, that Caesar tells 
us that the Nervii, before encountering him in 57 B.C., sent their non- 
combatants for safety in aestuaria , 3 which can only mean the low-lying 
tracts bordering the estuary of the Scheldt. 4 But it is not proved that 
the aestuaria were in Nervian territory. 

According to the mile-stone of Tongres, the nearest frontier of the 
Atrebates was only 58 miles from that town : therefore, says General 
Creuly, at the time when the mile-stone was erected, Bagacum (Bavay), 
the chief town of the Nervii, must have been in Atrebatian territory. 
He suggests that, after the battle on the Sainbre, Caesar may have 
assigned the territory of the Nervii to the Atrebates, just as he subse- 
quently made the Morini dependents of the Atrebatian king, Commius. 5 
Desjardins, 6 however, has refuted the Generals theory. Remarking 
that the mile-stone was probably erected in the time of Diocletian, he 
says that it is difficult to understand how the territory of the Nervii 
could have been included within that of the Atrebates subsequently to 
the time of Caesar, seeing that it unquestionably formed a distinct 
whole in the first century of our era, and, as we learn from Ptolemy, 7 
in the second as well. 

• 

The clients of the Nervii, namely the Ceutrones (or Centroyes), 
Geidumni, Levaci and Pleumoxii, are mentioned by no Ancient writer, 
except Caesar, and only once by him. 8 He says that the Nervii, just 
before they marched, on the instigation of Ambiorix, to attack Quintus 
Cicero, sent messengers to summon their clients to join them, and 
marched along with them to the attack. He also says that time was 
precious to the Gauls ; 9 and from this it may possibly be inferred that 
the territories of the client tribes were situated close together somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Cicero’s camp. But if this inference is correct, 
the statement upon which it is founded is the sole hint which Caesar 
gives towards fixing their geographical position. The aid of etymology 
has, however, been invoked. (1) M. Wauters places the Ceutrones south 
of Chimai, in the neighbourhood cf a hamlet called Cendron. 10 The 
French Commission 11 prefer to avow ignorance. (2) The position of the 
Geidumni is, so M. Wauters formerly considered, indicated by the 

I Qeogr iv. S, § 5, 4, § 2. 2 Nat. Hist., iv. 17 (31), § 106. 

» B. G., ii. 28, §1. 4 See fi. 659. 

6 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. iii., 1861, pp. 410, 413. 

6 La Table de Peutinger, p. 12, cob 2. 7 Geogr ., ii. 9, § 6. 

8 B. G., v. 39, §§ 1, 4. 9 Oinnem spem hostes in celeritate ponebant. 

10 Bull, de V Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles , xiii., 1862, pp, 396-7. 

II lHct. arch, de la Gaule, i. £49. 

2 H 
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village o*f Gourdinne, in tlie canton of Walcourt 1 But lie admitted 
that this identification required that the name of the tribe should be 
differently spelled; and accordingly for Geidumni he substituted 
Gorduni , a reading which is found in certain inferior MSS. 2 Subse- 
quently, reverting to the reading Geidumni , he selected Geidines, near 
Dinant ; and Desjardins 8 tentatively follows him. D’Anville 4 places 
the Gorduni, as he calls them, near the dunes between Dunkirk and 
Ostend. But if he is right, the Gelduhmi, though clients of the Nervii, 
dwelt in territory that belonged either to the Morini or t to the Menapii; 
and the position which he assigns to them is too far from any place 
that could be identified with the site of Cicero’s camp. 5 (3) The Grudii 
are placed by d’Anville 6 in the canton of Groede, north-east of the tract 
which he assigns to the Geidumni ; and the French Commission 7 think 
this a probable conjecture : but it is open to the same objection as 
d’Anville’s choice in the case of the Geidumni, which the Commission 
reject 8 M. Wauters finds their territory in the neighbourhood of 
Graux ; and Desjardins 9 suggests that what Caesar wrote was not Grudii 
but Gradii. (4) Sanson, 10 who thinks that the clients of the Nervii 
were fagi or sub-tribes of the Morini, assigns to the Levaci the district 
of Loeuve, — wherever that may be ; for Sanson’s spelling is probably 
different from the modern, and I cannot find the place in the map. 
D’Anville 11 finds an analogy be tween their name and that of the river 
Lieva, which joins the Scheldt at Ghent. Others point to the re- 
semblance between their name and Louvain. 12 M. Wauters 18 places 
them 11 entre ]’Entre-Sambre-et-Meuse, ou on rencontre Lesves, et le 
Brabant, oil plusieurs localites presen tent la syllable Lew” (5) The 
same writer 14 considers that the name Pleumoxii is preserved in Moxhe 
and,. Moxheron, villages situated near the river Mehaigne. M. A. 
Malengraen 15 places this people in the neighbourhood of the hill of 
Pleumont, near Chimay. Sanson 10 gives them the country round Peule, 
in which name his keen eye detects a resemblance to Pleumoxii . 

These conjectures must be taken for what they are worth. Some of 
them may haply be right ; but they all rest upon a frail foundation. 

J. J. Itaepsaet 17 believes that Caesar’s narrative offers a clue for 
roughly fixing the position of the tribes. When, he says, Ambiorix 
attacked Cicero’s camp, his allies, the Aduatuci and the Nervii, con- 
sidering their geographical position, must have attacked it from the east 
and the south respectively. Therefore* he argues, the clients of the 
Nervii must have attacked it from the west and north-west There is 

1 Bull, de VAcad . Roy. de Bruxelles , xiii., 1862, pp. 396-7. 

2 See Schneider’s Caesar , ii. 133. 3 Gfogr. de la Gaule rom ii. 436, n. 8. 

4 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, pp. 357-8^ 5 See pp. 347-8. 

6 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 362. 7 Diet, arch . de la Gaule, i. 471-2. 

8 lb., p. 4$7. 9 Geogr. de la Gaule rom.^ ii. 436, n. 6. 

10 Les Comm, de Cescyr, pp. 40-41. 11 Notice , etc., pp. 411-12. 

12 N. L. Achaintre, Caesar , iv. 299. 

18 Bull, de VAcad. Hoy. de Bruxelles , xiii., 1862, pp. 396-7. 14 lb. 

15 Annales du Cercle arch, de Mons, x. 469. 

16 Les Comm, de Cesar, pp. 40-41. 

17 Analyse hist, et critique de V origins . . . des Beiges et Gaulois , 1824, i. 15. 
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nothing in this argument. The Aduatuci, indeed, must have attacked, 
or must have marched to attack Cicero’s camp from the east : hut why 
must the Nervii have attacked it from the south ? The camp was in 
their territory ; and, for all that we can tell, the Nervian forces may 
have concentrated upon it from all points of # the compass. We cannot 
even tell for certain whether the clients of the Nervii dwelt within the 
territory which is usually identified with the proper territory of the 
Nervii, or outside it ; Imd if they dwelt within it, we cannot tell for 
certain in what part. 

Nitiobriges. — The Nitiobriges occupied the diocese^ of Agen and 
Condom, that is to say, the greater part of the department of Lot-et- 
Garonne and a small fraction of that of Tarn-et-Garonne. 1 

Noviodunum (Aeduorum). — The modern editors speak of the 
identity of Noviodunum, — the Noviodunum of the Aedui, — with Nevers 
as a thing absolutely certain But Caesar is the only ancient author 
who mentions this Noviodunum ; and he simply described the place as 
oppidum Aeduorum ad ripas Ligeris opportuno loco positum . 2 However, 
although there is no direct evidence, the probability that Noviodunum 
stood upon the site of Nevers is sufficient to justify one in marking it 
upon the map. It is proved by the itineraries, 8 that the Gallo-Roman 
town of Nivermim was situated at Nevers. Aimoin, a monk of the 
tenth century, says that Nivernum is said to be identical with 
Noviodnnum ; and Hugo, a monk of Fleury, writing in 1109, 
unhesitatingly affirmed that identity. 4 The evidence, then, is simply 
the evidence of tradition. But this evidence is supported by the strong 
probability that an important place, like Noviodunum, would not have 
perished, but would have developed into a Gallo-Roman town. If so, 
it is very probable that Noviodunum was Nivernum, because there was 
no other Gallo-Roman town with which Noviodunum can be identified. 
Moreover, it seems possible that, as Noviomagus was corrupted into 
Noviomum, so Nivernum is a corruption of Nomodunum. Finally, the 
great strength of the site of Nevers, — opportuno loco positum , — would 
certainly have recommended it to Caesar ; 5 and this is the strongest 
argument of all. 

Noviodunum (Biturigum). 6 — The only clues that Caesar gives as 
to the position of Noviodunum are, that it was situated on the road 
from Cenabum, that is to say from Orleans, to Gorgobina ; that 
Vercingetori:$, on hearing that Caesar was marching from Cenabum to 
relieve Gorgobina, abandoned the siege of that place, and marched 
against Caesar ; that his cavalry, who had moved on in advance of his 
column, appeared before Noviodunum on the day on which Caesar 
reached it, and apparently a few# hours after Caesar’s arrival ; that 

5 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Qav}$, pp. 485-6. 

8 B. G., vii. 55, § 1. • 

3 Itin. Ant., p. 367 ; La Table de Peutinger, ed. Desjardins, p. 32, col. 3. 

4 D’Anville, Eclaircissemens sur Vancienne Gaule, pp. 409-10. 

5 See E. A. Freeman's Hist. Essays , 4th series, p. 105. 

3 Sheet 18 of the Carte de France (1 : 320,000) will be found useful for the 
study of this question. t 
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Caesar, after beating off this cavalry and receiving the surrender of 
Noviodunum, marched against Avaricum (Bourges) in the hope that, by 
capturing it, he might reduce the Bituriges to submission; and that 
Vercingetorix followed him by easy stages. The passage in Caesar 1 
runs thus: — “exercitum 4 Ligerim traducit atque in Biturigum fines 
pervenit. Vercingetorix, ubi de Caesaris adventu cognovit, oppugna- 
tione desistit atque obviam Caesari proficiscitur. Ille oppidum Bituri- 
gum positum in via Noviodunurh oppugnare fnstituerat,” etc. The 
words which I have italicised are omitted in the a MSS. : 2 but these 
MSS. are obviously at fault, as Caesar would never have used such a 
vague expression as Ille oppidum oppugnare instituerat , without giving 
any intimation as to what or where the oppidum was. The word 
Noviodunum at all events must be genuine, as it is repeated in chapter 
14. In certain inferior MSS. Biturigum posit um in via is omitted. 
Accordingly it has been suggested that Noviodunum was identical with 
the Noviodunum of the Aedui, 3 the modern Never**. This astounding 
blunder, which has been adopted by Mr. Froude, 4 implies that Caesar 
-would have crossed and reerossed the Loire, without saying a word 
about it, in order to attack a town belonging to a people with whom 
he had eveiy motive to remain friendly. Besides, any one who reads 
chapter 55 in connexion with the chapters that immediately precede it, 
will see that Caesar is there mentioning the Aeduan Noviodunum for 
the first time. The words Biturigum posit um in via are certainly 
genuine ; or, if they are not, they express Caesar’s meaning. For, as 
the Noviodunum of chapters 12 and 14 was certainly not the Aeduan 
town of the same name, and as, immediately before mentioning it, 
Caesar says that he entered the territory of the Bituriges, it is plain 
that it was in their territory. It is also certain that this Noviodunum 
was positum in via , that is to say, situated on the road from Cenabum 
to Gorgobina, because, when Caesar laid siege to it, he was marching 
from Cenabum to relieve Gorgobina, and did not yet know that 
Vercingetorix had raised the siege of Gorgobina and marched to meet 
him. It is possible, however, that Caesar may have intended to march 
to Gorgobina by way of Avaricum ; for by attacking or threatening so 
important a town as Avaricum he might have compelled Vercingetorix 
to raise the siege of Gorgobina. 5 

Not to mention mere guesses, Noviodunum has been placed by 
Napoleon at Sancerre ; by von Goler £tnd Heller at Nouarple-Fuzelier ; 
by d’Anville at Nouan, east-south-east of Bourges ; by a writer whose 
name I cannot discover at Argent, on the Grande-Sauldre, north-west 
of Sancerre ; by de Monvel at Neuvy-en-Sullias ; by J. Dumontet at 
Nohan-en-Gra^ay ; by various writers at Pierrefitte-sur-Sauldre ; by 
General Creuly at some unknown point in the neighbourhood of 
Chatillon -Sur- Loire ; and by the'' - French Commission and various 
independent writers at Neuvy-sur-Barangeon, or, with more probability, 

1 B. <?., vii. 11-12. 2 Meusel, Lex . Caes ., ii. 835. 

8 B. 6r., vii. 55, § 1. 4 Caesar } a Sketch , ed. 1886, p. 354. 

6 See A. Senault, L'(Euvre de Jacques Maissiat , 18§2, p. 36. 
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at tlxe village of Villate, about 3 kilometres east by south of Neuvy-sur- 
Barangeon. 

1. The reasons which Napoleon 1 gives are that Sancerre is about 
half way between Gien, which he identifies with Cenabum, and the 
confluence of the Allier and the Loire, a^out 10 miles south-east of 
which, at St-Parize-le-Chatel, he places Gorgobina ; that Sancerre is at 
a sufficient distance from Avaricum to correspond with Caesar’s narrative ; 
that it is situated on # a hill, as, he ^maintains, Noviodunum must have 
been in order that its inhabitants might see “ in the distance, from the 
top of their walls, the cavalry of Vercingetorix”; that the ground in 
the neighbourhood was suitable for a cavalry engagement ; and that 
the remains of a Gallo-Koman town have been discovered at the foot of 
the hill of Sancerre. 2 3 

Not one of these reasons is convincing. The Gallo-Boman town 
may have been any town # but the successor of Noviodunum. It is 
unnecessary to assume that Noviodunum was on a hill, ithless the word 
dunum implies such a situation ; 8 for from the top of an ordinary 
town-wall the range of vision, if the country were flat, would extend 
over several miles, and Lord Wolseley 4 tells us that cavalry cannot be 
distinguished from infantry at a greater distance than 1200 yards. 
Indeed, as the inhabitants made no attempt to defend themselves, it is 
possible that the town was not strongly situated. 5 The argument that 
Sancerre is situated at the right distance between Gien and St-Parize- 
le-Cliatel is worthless ; for it is not proved that Gorgobina was at St- 
Parize-le-Chatel, and Cenabum was not at Gien but at Orleans. Lastly, 
by the most ancient authorities, Sancerre was called, not Noviodunum 
but Sincerra or Sincerium Castrum. 6 

2. Von Goler 7 argues that Caesar must have taken two days to 
march from Cenabum to Noviodunum, and must have spent another 
day at Noviodunum before the cavalry of Vercingetorix appeared ; that 
the news of Caesar’s approach must have «taken one day to reach 
Vercingetorix, and that Vercingetorix must have taken two days to 
march from Gorgobina to Noviodunum. The geographical position of 
Nouan-le-Fuzelier, lie affirms, satisfies these conditions. But, as General 
Creuly observes, 8 all this calculation is mere guess-work. Caesar does 
not say how long he took to march from Cenabum to Noviodunum ; he 
does not say what time elapsed between his arrival and the appearance 
of Vercingetorix’s cavalry ; anfl moreover, on von Goler’s theory, the 
cavalry of Vercingetorix would have marched 107 kilometres, — the 
distance from La Guerche, which von Goler identifies with Gorgobina, 

1 JlisU de Jules Cesar , ii. 252, note# 

3 Napoleon’s arguments are identical with those of A. Brean ( Itintraire de 
V expedition de Char d’ Agendicum <1 Q/trgovia-Boiorum, etc., 1865, pp. 83-4). 

3 See p. 472, infra. 4 The Soldier's Pocket' Booh, 5th ed. f p. 491. 

8 I find that General Creuly makes the same remark. Rev. arch., nouv. ser., 

t. viii., 1863, p. 400. 

6 D’Anville, Eclaircissem-ens sur Vancienne Gaule, pp. 241-2. 

7 Gall . Krieg , pp. 240 and 241, n. 1, 

8 Rev . arch., nouv. s£r., t. viii., 1863, pp. 394-5. 
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to Nouan-le-Fuzelier, — in the same time in which Caesar is assumed to 
have marched 43 kilometres, — the distance from Orleans to Nouan-le- 
Fuzelier ; which is very improbable. Moreover, it is not proved, and 
it is most improbable that Gorgobina stood upon the site of La Guerche. 

Among other reasons for rejecting Nouan-le-Fuzelier, Belley 1 observes 
that it was in the ancient diocese of Orleans, and therefore would have 
belonged not, as Caesar’s text requires, to the Bituriges, but to the 
Carnutes. It may be added that no remains, Celtic or Homan, have 
been discovered at Nouan-le-Fuzelier, and that it is net on the Roman 
road from Orleans to Bourges 2 or on any road by which Caesar would 
have marched from Cenabum (Orleans) to Gorgobina. 

3. In favour of Nouan, 3 his own selection, Belley 4 * urges that it is at 
the right distance from the southern frontier of the Carnutes and from 
Moulins, "which he tentatively identifies with Gorgobina ; that its name 
is derived from Novio - dunum ; and that its geographical position tallies 
with Caesar’s account of the march of his army, followed by Yercingetorix, 
from Noviodunum to Avaricum. 

I know of only one positive objection to Belley’s view : but that one 
is fatal. Nouan is only ten miles from Avaricum, and not more than 1 5 
miles from any point within a radius of 16 (Roman) miles from Avaricum, 
where Vercingetorix can be assumed, according to Caesar’s narrative, to 
have encamped. Now Yercingetorix could not have taken several stages 6 
to traverse this short distance ; and a glance at the map will show r that 
lie could not have followed Caesar at all ; because, as Caesar encamped 
just outside Avaricum, and Yercingetorix 16 Roman miles from the same 
town, 6 Yercingetorix, marching from a point only 10 miles east of the 
town, must necessarily have taken a different route. Moreover, Moulins 
is certainly not identical with Gorgobina ; and even if there were no 
positive objection to Belley’s view, the reasons -which he gives would be 
inadequate to prove it 

4. Argent, according to de Monvel, 7 shows evident traces of Roman 
occupation. But what of that ? 

5. At Neuvy-en-Sullias Gallo-Roman remains are said to have been 
found : 8 but there is nothing else to be said for it. Besides, it is not in 
the territory which is generally assigned to the Bituriges. 

6. Nohan-en-Gragay is about 38 kilometres, or 24 miles, north by 
west of Avaricum ; that is to say, it is far to the west of the road wiiieh 
Caesar would have followed in marching either to Gorgobina or to 
Avaricum, and so nullifies the words 2 >o$itum in via. Moreover, in 

1 D’Anville, J^Jclaircissemens , etc., p. 240. 

2 Quelques notes sur Noviodunum BiturJgum (anon.), 1850, pp. 8-9; Mem. lus 
d la Sorbonne , 1866 (1867), pp. 114-15. 

3 Nohant-le-Gout, according to the Government Map (1 : 320,000), Sheet 18. 

4 D’Anville, Eclaircissemens y pp. 236-9. 

6 “Vercingetorix minor ihus Ca^sarem itineribus mbsequitur , et locum castris 
deligit,” etc. B. O., vii. 16, § 1. 

6 lb. y and 17, § 1. 

7 Mb) i. de la Soc. d’ agriculture . . . d'Ortfam , vii., 1863, p. 66. 

8 lb., p. 66. 
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order to reach it and then to get to Avaricum, both Caesar and Vercin- 
getorix must have crossed and recrossed the Cher. 

7. Pierrefitte may be rejected at once. It is indeed on the Roman 
road from Orleans to Rourges : it is at a reasonable distance from 
Bourges ; and it possesses Roman remains. 1 But it is not in the country 
of the Bituriges ; and the name has no resemblance to Noviodunum. 

8. General Creuly 2 selects the neighbourhood of Chatillon-sur-Loire 
because such a position harmonises frith his identification of Gorgobina 
with Sancerre. • But this identification is almost certainly wrong. 8 

9. There remains only Villate, near Neuvy-sur-Barangeon. Neuvy- 
sur-Barangeon itself has been rightly rejected by writers who have made 
a special study of the question. It is not on the Roman road, but about 
3 kilometres west of it ; and no antiquities have been found in its 
environs. 4 Moreover, the name Neuvy is derived not from Noviodunum , 
but from Noviacum , 5 On the other hand, local tradition, or what passes 
for local tradition, and long-established opinion, whatever they may be 
worth, are in favour of Villate. It is on the Roman road from Orleans 
to Bourges ; and though it is only 30 kilometres from the northern side 
of Bourges, Caesar probably marched a much greater distance, by a 
circuitous route, in order to avoid the forests on the north and the 
marshes which nearly surrounded the town, and to reach his camping- 
ground on the south-eastern side : 6 therefore the words Vercingetorix 
minoribus Gaesarem itineribus subsequitur — would not lose their force. 
Neuvy-sur-Barangeon was, in the Middle Ages, called Novus Vicus : and 
it has been argued 7 that the name Novus Vicus implies the existence of 
an older town, -which may have been Noviodunum. Celtic weapons, 
Roman coins belonging to the period comprised between the reigns of 
Augustus and Gratian, the ruins of a building, whicii appears to, have 
been a Gallo-Roman theatre, and inscriptions which are? almost certainly 
genuine, and which, if so, must be referred to the Gallic epoch, have 
been discovered at the place in question. 8 Qn the other hand, Belley 9 
maintains that Neuvy-sur-Barangeon is too near Orleans. Marching 
rapidly from St-Parize-le-Chatel, ♦-though not from the neighbourhood 
of Moulins, where Belley tentatively places Gorgobina, — the cavalry of 
Vercingetorix could certainly have reached Villate in time ; and therefore 
Beliefs objection disappears. But he adds that Vercingetorix, coming 
from Gorgobina, could not have followed Caesar from Neuvy-sur- 
Barangeon (or rather, as he Ought to have said, Villate) to Avarioum. 
This objection has no more weight than the other. Vercingetorix may 
have been present in person in the combat before Noviodunum ; and even 

1 St-Ilypolite, Recherchcs sur quelques points hist . relatifs au siege de Bourges, 

etc., 1842, pp. 7-8. • 

2 Rev. arch., viii., 1868, p. 400. 

3 See pp. 430-31. 9 

4 Quelques notes sur Noviodunum i Biturigum (anon. ). 1850, p. 10 ; Mfan. lus d 
la S(yrbonne, 1866 (1867), pp. 123- 30. 

5 Desjardins, Geogr. de la Gaule rom ., ii. 673, n. 4. 

6 B. G ., vii. 15, § 5, 17, § 1. 

7 Quelques notes, etc., p. 1£. 8 lb., pp. 13-32. 

9 D’Anville, Eclairpissemens , etc., p. 240. 
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if he was not, he doubtless marched up with his infantry to join his 
cavalry. Then, as Caesar tells us, 1 he held a council of war. By the 
time it was over, Caesar was well on his way to Avaricum. It is there- 
fore no offence against language to say that Vercingetorix followed him 
thither. 

Lancelot 2 objects to Neuvy-sur-Barangeon on the ground that it is 
not situated upon a hill ; and the objection would also apply, though 
with less force, to Villate, which ‘is on gently Rising ground. 3 The 
termination dunum , says Lancelot, implies an eminence. * Caesarodunum 
is no exception, 'lor the original foundation must have been on one of the 
eminences near Tours, not on the low-lying site of the modem town. 
Plutarch, speaking of Lugdunum, confirms the view that dunum means 
a hill ; and all other ancient towns in France, Germany and England, 
the names of which ended in dunum , were situated on hills. Similarly 
the Abb6 Fenel 4 quotes Hericus, a monk* who wrote in the reign of 
Charles the Bakl, according to whom 

“ Augustidunum demuni turn coepta vocari, 

Augusti montein transfert quod celtica lingua.” 5 

These arguments are hardly convincing. Lancelot’s assertion about 
the site of Caesarodunum is not supported by any evidence ; 6 and if it 
is true, it does not prove his case. The statements of Plutarch and 
Hericus on a question of Celtic etymology will not be taken seriously. 
There is certainly one instance of a low-lying Celtic town, the name of 
which ended in dunum , — Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden). F6nel 
urges that Ptolemy called it Aovyo&eivov ; but the best reading is 
AovyoSovvov. 7 Moreover, Professor Rhys 8 says that “ dun- is of the same 
etymology as the familiar English word town and the German zaun, t a 
hedge or field -fence * ” ; and Zeuss 9 says that its proper meaning is that 
of a fortified position, not a hill (“ Locum munitum proprie significat vox 
celtica non eminentem locum vel montem: sunt etiam oppida 

quaedam eadem voce nomkiata non in monte sed in planicie sita ”). The 
fact that Celtic strongholds were, as a rule, naturally built upon hills is 
no proof that the Celts would not have*applied the word dun to a fortified 
town situated upon low ground. If this reasoning is sound, Lancelot’s 
objection may be set aside. 

The reader who has read so far will naturally exclaim with Des- 
jardins, 10 “ Qui a raison ? il est bien probable qu’on le saura jamais.” 
The reader will be right It has been proved that nearly every place 
which has been identified with Noviodunum was not Noviodunum ; and 

1 B. <?., vii. 14. 

2 Mton. de lUt. tirez des registres de V Acad, Roy, de$ inter,, etc., vi., 1718-26, 

pp. 640-42. * 

8 See Carte de V Mat-Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 122. 

4 Mbn. de li(L tiris des registres de VAcacLdtoy. des inscr,, etc., xx., 1763, p. 44. 

6 Acta Sanctorum , Julii, vii. 29. 

6 See J. J. Bourrasse, La Tmiraine , 1865, p. 68. 

7 Qeogr ., ed. C. Muller, i. 229. 

8 Celtic Heathendom, 1888, p. 34. 

8 Oramm, Celt,, 2nd ed., 1871, p. 52 (64). 

30 Qtogr, de la GauXe rom,, ii. 479. 
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it cannot be proved that any of the other places was Noviodunum. But, 
as every conceivable site would appear to have been proposed, and as 
there is more to be said for Villate than for any other, I mark Novio- 
dunum there on my map, with a note of interrogation. 

Noviodunum (Suessionum). — The portion of this Noviodunum 
cannot be determined. Caesar gives us very little help. He tells us 
that Noviodunum was a strongly fortified town : 1 we may, as I show on 
pages 652-4, gather fft>m his narrative that it was a long day’s march 
from his camp on the Aisne ; and we may reasonably infer that it was the 
chief town of the Suessiones. Caesar’s camp on the *Aisne was just 
north of Berry-au-Bac : 2 3 but we have no means of finding out how 
long the long day’s march was. 

1. Napoleon 8 and von Gdler, 4 following most of the best known 

commentators of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
identify Noviodunum with* Soissons. Soissons is on the road which 
Caesar would have naturally taken in marching from hiV camp on the 
Aisne to the country of the Bellovaci, if General Creuly 5 is right in 
believing that, after leaving his camp, he would have recrossed the Aisne 
and marched along its southern hank, in order to avoid the risk of 
being attacked in flank by the Belgae : it is 28 miles from Berry-au- 
Bac ; and in the Gallo- Roman period Augusta Suessionum, which stood 
upon its site, was undoubtedly the capital of the Suessiones. But all 
this does not prove that it was Noviodunum. And indeed, if it is true 
that Caesar reached Noviodunum in one march, this very fact supplies 
an argument against identifying Noviodumnn with Soissons ; for it 
would appear unlikely that, immediately after making a march of 28 
miles, he would have called upon liis soldiers to attempt to take the 
town by a coup-de-main , and that, having failed in this attempt, he 
would have set them to work at preparing for a regufhr siege. This 
objection once appeared to me insuperable. But I might* have re- 
membered that in the Indian Mutiny Greathed’s brigade marched 44 
miles in 28 hours, and fought and won a battle almost immediately 
afterwards. 6 * 

M. E. Morin argues that Noviodunum must have stood upon the 
site of Soissons, because Soissons protected the passage of the Aisne in 
the fifth and fifteenth centuries, in 923 and in 1814. “C’est l’argu- 
ment ddcisif,” he says, “ a nos veux.” 7 Not, I confess, in mine. 

2. The Abb4 Le Beuf 8 decided in favour of Noyant, which is on a 

hill a little south of Soissons. His argument is that Noviodunum must 
have been near Soissons ; that the hill of Noyant is only 2 kilometres 
from Soissons ; and that the name Noyant is derived from Noviodunum. 
Perhaps. Who can tell ? • 

1 Propter latitudinem fossae muriqp# altitudinem paucis defendenjibus expugnare 

non potuit. B. O ., ii. 12, § 2. 2 See pp. 645-51. 

3 Hist, de Jules C€sar, ii. 105.* 4 Gall . Krieg , p. 72. 

6 Rev. arch.) nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, pp. 300-301. 

3 Holmes’s Hist, of the Indian Mutiny \ 5th ed., 1898, pp. 392-4. 

7 Bull . de la Soc. de giogr ., ser., t. iii., 1862, p. 247, note. 

8 Mercure de France, Avril, 1736, p. 637. 
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3. iJom Lelong 1 adopted Noyon. But Noyon, as the Itinerary of 
Antonins , 2 proves, was not Novidunum, but Noviomagus. 

4. M. Wauters 3 thinks that Noviodunum is to be identified with 
Nouvion-le-Vieux, in the department of Aisne ; for, says he, “ Nouvion 
est la contraction la plus naturelle qu’il soit possible de trouver de la 
denomination gauloise.” This is a fair sample of the “ evidence ” which 
often satisfies antiquaries of vast learning and high authority. 

5. Peign6-Delacourt 4 * proposes' Mont de Noyon, west of the Oise, 
which, he says, “ pre sente tous les caracteres des oppides gaulois,”j and 
is situated on Gallic road leading from Vieux-Laon and Craonne, and 
(by another branch) from Pontarcy, to Caply, near BreteuiL But 
Mont de Noyon was not in the territory of the Suessiones. Peign4- 
Delacourt 6 replies that it may have once belonged to them, and have 
been detached from their territory after the conquest. Perhaps it may. 
But talk of this kind is idle. You cannot *base a serious argument upon 
an unsupported assumption. Moreover, de G rattier 6 objects that the 
plateau of the hill on which, if Peigne-Delacourt is right, the oppidum 
must have been situated, is only 3 hectares, or about 7£ acres, in extent 

6. M. O. Vauville has discovered the traces of an important Gallic 
oppidum on the hill of Pommiers, which is on the northern bank of the 
Aisne, about 2^ miles north-west of Soissons. 7 It is significant that, 
although the ruins yielded a large number of Gallic coins, not a single 
Roman one was found ; and M. A. de Barthelemy 8 suggests that this 
oppidum was the old capital of the Suessiones, which was succeeded by 
the Gallo-Roman Augusta Suessionum, just as Gergovia was succeeded 
by Augustonemetum and Bibracte by Augustodunum. This conjecture 
appears to me the most plausible of any that have been made re- 
garding the site of Noviodunum ; for it is unlikely that two large 
towns should have existed, before the Gallo- Roman period, so close to 
each other as Soissons and Pommiers ; and therefore it is probable that 
Augusta Suessionum did, not stand upon the site of a Gallic town. But 
the most plausible conjecture is worth very little ; and on this point I 
am afraid that we shall never get beyond conjecture. 

Ocelum. — See Graioceli. 

Osismi. — The Osismi dwelt in the department of Finistere : but it 
is impossible to determine the boundaries which separated them from 
the Curiosolites (q.v.) on the east, and from the Veneti (q.v.) on the south. 
Pomponius Mela 9 says that the island* of Sena, or Sein, was opposite 
territory which belonged to the Osismi : on the other hand, Ptolemy 10 
implies that the territory of the Yeneti extended northward as far as 

1 Hist. eccl. et civ. du diocise de Laon , 1783, p. 10, note. 

2 Ed. Wesseling, p. 262. 

3 Bull h ,de V Acad. Roy . de Bruxellee+d* ser., t. i., 1881, pp. 664-6. 

4 Recherche s aw la position de Noviodunum Suessionum (1866). 

6 Comitt arch, de Noyon , i., *1862, p. 103. 

6 Bull, de la Sue. des antiquaires de Picardie , vii., 1861, pp. 336-6. 

7 See Carte de V Etat- Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 33. 

8 Rev. celt., viii,, 1887, \i. 398. 

9 Chorographia, iii. 6, § 48. 10 Oeogr., ii. 8, §§ 6-6. 
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the Gobsean promontory, or the Point© du Raz ; and, as* Sein is 
nearly due west of the Pointe du Raz, the two statements are only 
reconcilable by the assumption that Mela was referring to the southern- 
most part of the country of the Osismi. Perhaps we shall not go far 
wrong if we assume that the Montagues Noires, — a natural boundary, — 
divided the two peoples. 1 One of the towns of the Osismi was Vorgum 
or Vorgium, which is identified with Carhaix. 2 

Paemani. — See C&eroesi. * 

Parisii — The territory of the Parisii corresponded with the modem 
diocese of Paris, 3 that is to say the department of Seine«and part of the 
department of Seine-et-Oise. 

Petrucorii. — The territory of the Petrucorii comprised the modern 
diocese of Perigueux and that of Sari at, which was severed from the 
ancient diocese in the sixteenth century. 4 This territory is nearly 
identical with the department of Dordogne. 

Pictones. — The Piet ones occupied the ancient diocese of Poitiers, 
from which the cantons of Retz and Mauges were transferred to the 
dioceses of Nantes and Angers respectively, and the dioceses of Lucjon 
and Maillezais were severed in 1317. 5 From this territory, however, 
must, if we accept the conjecture of Maximin Deloche regarding the 
Lemovices Armoricani (q.u), be deducted the southern part of Loire- 
InfiSrieure and the western part of Maine-et- Loire. Roughly speaking, 
there would then remain for the Pictones the departments of Vendee, 
Deux Sevres and Vienne. 

Pleumoxii. — See Nervii. 

Preciani. — The position of the Preciani, as by geographers and 
historians they are usually called, cahnot be determined. Their name 
is spelt in many different ways : but the reading of the best MSS., 
adopted by all the well-known editors, except Schneider, 6 who has 
Ptiani y is PtianiiJ Walckenaer 8 remarks that Caesar mentions them 
immediately after the Bigerriones ; and th$t, after placing the sur- 
rounding peoples, there remains only the country whose chief town was 
Benehamum. Following a suggestion of Sanson, 9 who observes that 
B6arn was divided into six districts called par sans, he inclines to place 
them in this country. It is difficult to see what connexion par sans can 

1 M. A. Bertrand, remarking that the author of the legend of St-Menulfe calls 
St-Corentin, who was bishop of Quimper, bishop of the Osismi, infers that they 
possessed the whole of the territory which corresponded with the diocese of Quimper 
(Rev, arch,, nouv. ser., t. ix M 1864, p. 324). Now, as I have shown already (p. 422), 
the diocese of Quimper was one of tho^e dioceses which were founded without re- 
ference to the boundaries of Gallo-Roman states ; and no safe conclusion as to the 
area of the Osismian territory can be drawn from a document so late as the legend 
in question (Bollnnd, Acta Sanctorum f Julii, t. iii. , p. 292, P). 

* La Table de Peutinger, ed. Desjardins, p. 29, col. 2 ; Bull, de la Soc. arch, 
du Finist&re , ii., 1874-6, pp. 18-72. *• 3 Walckenaer, Giogr. d%<s Gauges, i. 404. 

4 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Gaule , p. 517 ; Walckenaer, Giogr. des Gwules, 

i. 361. • 

5 D’Anville, pp. 519-20 ; Walckenaer, i. 365-6 ; A. Longnon, Atlas hist, de la 
France, p. 6. See also Rev. arch., 3° ser., t. xviii., 1891, pp. 260-61. 

8 Caesar, i. 290. 7 See MeuseVs Lex. Cats., ii. 1285. 

8 Giogr, des Gaules f i. 293-5. 9 Les Comm, de Cisar, ed. 1650, p. 65. 
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have with Ptianii : but Walckenaer, who adopted the erroneous reading 
Preeiani , insists that Sanson’s conjecture brings the text of Caesar into 
harmony with the works of later writers, none of whom places any 
people in the country referred to. 

Ptianii, — See Preciani. 

Raurici. — See Latobrigi. 

Redones. — The Redones are mentioned twice by Caesar, among the 
maritime states {quae Ocean-urn atiingunt). 1 D’Anville 2 * considers that 
their territory extended beyond the diocese of Rennes, and included the 
diocese of Dol and part of that of St-Malo ; 8 for otherwise, he remarks, 
Caesar would have been wrong in saying that they were a maritime 
people. The French Commission 4 reject this view (1) because Caesar 
reckons the Aulerci, who had no sea-board, as maritime states ; (2) 
because, as Aleth belonged to the Curiosolites, it is probable that they 
possessed the diocese of Aleth, the see of which was transferred in the 
ninth century 4o St-Malo ; and (3) because after the tenth century Dol 
and St-Malo were closely connected with the Breton-speaking part of 
Brittany, while Rennes remained French or Gallo-Roman. The 
Commission are further of opinion that if the territory of the Redones 
actually communicated with the sea, it did so along the valley of the 
Vilaine, which the Veneti could have afforded to let them retain. But 
it is not proved that no Aulercan state possessed a sea -board : it is not 
proved that Aletum belonged to the Curiosolites, and as the diocese of 
Aleth was not formed until after the Curiosolites had ceased to exist as 
a Gallo-Roman state, there is no evidence that that diocese corresponded 
with their territory : it is not likely that the powerful Veneti would 
have left the valley of the Vilaihe in the possession of the Redones ; 
and,, as Caesar says twice over that the Redones were a maritime people, 
we must assume 1 that he was right. MM. Kerviler 5 and J. Loth 6 give 
them the strip of coast between the Ranee and the Couesnon, which was 
included in the diocese of Dol. See Curiosolites. 

Remi. — The territory of the Remi, according to Walckenaer 7 and 
Desjardins, 8 included not only the diocese of Reims and that of Laon, 
which was severed from it in the fifth centuiy, but also that of Chalons. 
The diocese of Chalons was formed out of the territory of the Catalauni, 
or Cativellauni, a people who are not mentioned by Caesar, or by any 
writer before the time of Constantine. 9 Walckenaer remarks that, 
according to Caesar, the territory of the 'Remi was conterminous with 
Celtican Gaul ; 10 and he maintains that this would not have been true 
unless they had possessed the diocese of Chalons. But Caesar’s statement 
would be equally true if the diocese in question had belonged, as M. A. 

1 B. G.y ii. 34 ; viL 75, § 4. 2 Notice de Vancunne Gaule , p. 542. 

3 It should be noted that these dioceses w r re not founded until after the Gallo- 

Roman period. The diocose of St-Malo included the broad headlaDd east of the 

Ranee. 4 Iter, arch., nduv. ser., t. ix., 1864, pp. 328-30. 

5 Bull. arch, de V Association breimme , 3° ser., t. iv., 1885, pp. 225-8. 

6 V Emigration bretonnr , p. 52. 7 Ghxjr. des Gaules, i. 487-8. 

8 Gktgr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 455. 

9 See T. E. Mionnet’s bescr. des mklailles , i. 81. * 30 B. 6\, ii. 3, § 1. 
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Longnon 1 maintains, to the Lingones. Still, I believe that the diocese 
of Chalons did form part of the territory of the Bemi, or that the 
Catalauni were one of their client peoples ; for Caesar tells us 2 that, in 
consequence of the favour which he showed the Bemi, various tribeB 
enrolled themselves as their clients. It is possible that the Tricasses 
also, who are not mentioned by Caesar, and •whose territory corresponded 
with the diocese of Troyes, may have been clients of the Bemi 8 

D’Anville 4 believes that the Bemi possessed only a part of the 
diocese of Laon^and that the other part belonged to the Viromandui. 
He thinks it likely that this part belonged originally n^t to the diocese 
of Beims, but to that ,of ISoyon, which was formed out of the territory 
of the Viromandui ; and he finds it difficult to believe that the territory 
of the Viromandui was confined within such narrow limits on the south 
of their chief town, Augusta (St-Quentin), as it must have been if they 
did not possess a part of tli^ diocese of Laon. But there is no evidence 
for d’Anvi lie's conjecture. m 

[See A. Piette’s delimitation of the territory of the Bemi (Itineraires 
gallo-rom. dans le dep 1 de VAisae , 1856-62, pp. 29-31)]. 

Buteni. — The territory of the Ruteni was identical with the ancient 
diocese of Bodez, that is to say, the greater part of the department of 
Aveyron and the northern part of that of Tain. 5 

SaAiarobriva is generally identified with Amiens : but von Goler, 
V. Gantier and others reject this view. Samarobriva , Gantier 6 rightly 
observes, means “ bridge over the Somme.” 7 Then, apparently because 
of the resemblance between briva and the modern Bray , he proceeds to 
observe that Samarobriva must be identified with Bray-sur-Somme. 8 I 
shall not be expected to refute thi* argument. But M. Gantier has 
another. Referring to the much controverted passage in which Caesar 
mentions the distances that separated the several camps yf his lieutenants 
at the beginning of the winter of 54-53 b.c., 9 he says that he specified 
the distance of 100 Roman miles with the object of indicating the 
interval between his own camp and that of Q. Cicero, to whose relief 

1 Atlas hist, de la Gaulc , pp. 5-6. See my note on the Lingones. 

3 B . G., vi. 12, § 7. 3 See my note on the Sen ones. 

4 Notice de Vancienne Gaule , p. 693. 

5 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Gaule , p. 562. 

6 La conqudte de la Belgique par Jules Cesar , 1882, p. Ill, n. 2. 

7 Dr. E. Guest insists that *Sa7n#robrim means “bank ( bruach ) of the Somme,** 

and says tliat brigas are sometimes found in places where to build a bridge would 
tax the resources even of a modern engineer ( Origin es Celticac, 1883, i. 369). But 
Guest’s etymological essays are not highly valued by Celtic scholars ; and briga 
does not mean the same as briva. L. Petit-Radel indeed maintains that briga , 
which means “ a town,” is only another form of briva, remarking that Samarobriga 
is found in a document cited by Ortclius (see Mem. de Vlnst. Roy. de France , vi. t 
1822, p. 335). But Celtic scholars are now unanimous in holding that briva means 
“a bridge.” See Rev. celt., xi., ^90, p. 387, and A. Hold^’s Alt-celtischer 
Sprachschatz, i. 534, 610, 612. , * , 

8 Von Goler (Gall. Krieg, p. 168, n. 1) and A. Hock (Etudes sur qmlques 
campagnes de Jules Gisar, etc., 1897, pp. 72-5) also identify Samarobriva with Bray. 

8 harum tamen omnium legipnum hiberna . . . milibus passuum C continebantur. 
B. G., v. 24, § 7. 
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he was compelled to march. Cicero’s camp was, he says, at Reves. 
Caesar’s was at Samarobriva. But Reves is more than 100 miles from 
Amiens, therefore Samarobriva was not Amiens. Therefore Saniaro- 
briva was Bray ! The whole of this argument rests upon a gross 
misinterpretation of Caesar’s text and a mere assumption. There is no 
evidence that Cicero’s camp Was at Reves : 1 Caesar merely says that no 
one of the camps was more than 1 00 Roman miles from any other ; 
and this statement, as I have already shown, 2 is incorrect. 

L. P. Colliette identifies Samarobriva with St-Qucptin : 8 but his 
arguments are refuted by the single fact that St-Quentin has been 
proved to be identical with Augusta, the chief town of the Viromandui. 4 

In support of the orthodox view there is this to be said. Samaro- 
briva was the chief town of the Ambiani : 5 Amiens is the chief town of 
the district formerly occupied by the Ambiani. The names of the 
capital and of most of the chief provincial tpwns of France are derived 
from the names^which the towns that originally stood upon their sites 
bore under the Roman Empire ; and those names are identical with the 
names of the tribes in whose territories the towns were situated. Thus we 
have Paris ( Parisii ), Soissons (Suessiones) y Reims ( Remi ), Bourges ( Bituriges ) 
and so on. Now, Amiens is, beyond all doubt, derived from Ambiani. 

Again, there was in 1771, when Colliette wrote, in the abbey of St- 
Remi at Reims, a MS. of the thirteenth century, which contained these 
lines : — 

urbern, quae florid a Gallis 
Extiterat, quondam nomen Samarobria gestans, 

Ambianum quam nunc mutato nomine dicunt. B 

The itineraries point to the sanm conclusion. The chief town of the 
Ambiani, which, in the Table? is called Samarobriva , is mentioned in 
the Itinerary of Antonine 8 under the name of Ambiani. The following 
table, which Walekenaer 9 takes from the Itinerary , and prints side by 
side with an extract from Cassini, speaks for itself : — 

It in. Ant. Cassini 

Gallic Leagues 


Durocortoro . 

(each = 1$ 
Roman mile) 

Roman miles 

Reims 

Roman miles 

Suessonas 

. 25 

874 

Soissons 

! 37 

Noviomago . 

. 18 

27 

Noyon 

. 274 

Ambianis 

. 23 

344 

Alliens 

. . 34$ 


Ambiani, then, and Amiens are the same ; and Ambiani, as we have 
just seen, is the same as Samarobriva. 

The famous mile-stone of Tongres furnishes additional proof. It 


] See pp. 347-8. 2 See pp. 335-6. 

3 Mem. sur le Vcrmandois, 1771-3, pp. 6-14. 

4 See W alckekaer, Geogr. des Gautes, i. 4V 0-81, and Mini, de lilt, tirez des 
registres de VAcad . Roy . deS inscr., etc., xix., 1744-6, pp. 671-90. 

6 Ptolemy ( Geogr., ii. 9, § 4) speaks of 'KfxfiioLvol kal 7 t6\i$ avrQv hafiapoppLova. 

6 Colliette, Mem. sur le Vermandois, p. 12. 

7 La Table de Peutinger , ed. Desjardins, p. 14, col. 2*3, p. 15, col. 3. 

8 Ed. Wesseling, pp. 362, 380. 9 Geogr. des Gaules, iii. 48, 89. 
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gives a direct route from Durocortorum (Reims) to Samarobriva* This 
route passed Augusta Suessionum (Soissons), Noviomagus (Noyon) and 
Roudium (Royeglise). As M. Cudeil observes, “ il est de toute impos- 
sibility, en continuant la meme direction, d’aboutir ailleurs qu’a Amiens.” 1 

Samnitae. — Strabo 2 says that, according to Posidonius, an island 
opposite the mouth of the Loire was inhabited by “ the women of the 
Samnitae,” and that from time to time they visited their husbands, 
who dwelt on the mainland. Ptolemy 3 says that “below,” that is to 
say, south of the Veneti, and in the neighbourhood of the Loire, dwelt 
the Samnitae. *A few lines further on 4 he mentions the Namnetes 
(q.v.), placing them erroneously between the Cenomani * nd the Abrin- 
catui. 5 Marcian 6 speaks of the 2a/x virai. C. Muller 7 remarks that 
Ptolemy erroneously distinguishes ~a/xvirai from Na/tvijrat ; and 
Desjardins 8 takes the same, view, observing that, owing to the similarity 
between the letter E, which was often written M, and the letter N, and 
also to the fact that the name Samnitae was familiar to Italian ears, 
the error probably originally crept into the text of Strabo ; and that 
Ptolemy doubtless copied Strabo, and Marcian Ptolemy. Accordingly 
Desjardins concludes that, in Strabo, for 'Safivirtov (yvvaiKas) we ought 
to read Na fiver wv ; and this conclusion is supported by the statement 
of Strabo 9 that the Loire entered the sea between the Pictones and the 
Namnetes. 

Some coins belonging to the Armorican type, stamped on the reverse 
side with the letter S, were found some years ago at Cande and at 
Ancenis, in the valley of the Loire. These places are east of the 
country which belonged to the Samnitae, if there ever was such a 
people ; but M. Parenteau 10 believgs that 2 stands for 'Safivtrai. 
Unbiassed critics will, 1 think, agree that this argument is worthless. 

M. S. de Kersabiec. 11 makes a laboured and fantastic attempt to 
prove that the Samnitae were an Egyptian people, who had emigrated 
from “la bouche Tsanitique du Nil ” ! * 

M. Orieux 12 believes that what Strabo really said was that the Loire 
entered the sea between the Pictones and the Samnitae. It is of course 
impossible to prove that Strabo did not say this : but it is idle to argue 
that he did when all the MSS. have Na/xvtTwi/ ; and M. Orieux appears 
to forget that Polybius, 13 like Strabo, affirms that “ the Loire discharges 

1 Bull, de VAcad. Boy. des sciences ct belles-lettres de Bruxelles , iii., 1836, 

p. 392. See also Rev. arch ., nouv. t. iii., 1861, pp. 408-13. 

2 iv. 4, §U 3 Geogr., ii. 8, § 6. 4 lb., § 8. 

5 For a list of the blunders which Ptolemy made in dealing with Gallic 
geography see Hist . de VAcad. des inscr xxxi., 1768, pp. 265-6. 

8 Qeogr. grate, min., ed. C. Midler, i. 552, T. 18. According to M. de la 
Monneraye {Bull, arch . de l y Ass n bretonue , 3 e ser., t. iv., 1885, p. 271, n. 3) a 
good MS. of Marcian gives the reading*N a/^ mu. 

7 Ptol., i. 213, note. 

8 Gfogr. de la Gaule rom., i. 143, I? 4, ii. 140, n. 2. iv. 2, § 1. 

10 Comptes-rendus de l 'A ss n br^onne, 1873, pp. 67-8. • 

11 Etudes arch., — Corbilon, Samnites , etc., pp. 9-20. 

12 Bull, de la & be. arch, de Nantes, xix., 1880, p. 49. 

18 xxxiv. 10. The testimony of Polybius, which M. Kerviler also has over- 
looked, refutes various arguments by which he labours to prove {Bull, arch . de 
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itself between the Pic tones and the Namnitae.” He appeals triumphantly, 
however, to the passage in which Caesar reckoned the Namnetes among 
the peoples who dwelt opposite Britain. 1 The answer is that Caesar 
made a mistake. For it is certain that Caesar, 2 as well as Strabo a and 
Mela, 4 imagined that the coast of Gaul, from the Bhine to the Pyrenees, 
was opposite Britain. Nantes preserves the name of the Namnetes: 
Nantes, according to the Table, 5 was their chief town ; and in the Booh 
of the Miracles of Gregory of Tours St-Nazaire „is placed in territorio 
urbis Namneticae, 6 M. de la Monneraye 7 observes further that Ptolemy 
makes the Samnitae neighbours of the Andecavi ; and he argues that 
this proves that* Ptolemy confounded them with the Namnetes. 

To conclude, I am strongly inclined to believe, with C. Midler, 
Desjardins and the majority of scholars, that tlie Samnitae never existed. 8 
If they did, they must have been a pagus of the Namnetes. 

Santones. — The Santones occupied the dioceses of Saintes and Angou- 
leme and the pays d’Aunis ; in other words, the departments of Charente 
and Charente- Inf erieure and part of Gironde. 0 To this M. A. Longnon 10 
proposes to add the territory of the Bituriges Vivisci (j q.v .), who are 
not mentioned by Caesar, and may conceivably have been clients of the 
Santones. He points out that, if his conjecture were adopted, Caesar’s 
statement, 11 that the territory of the Santones was not far from that of 
the Tolosates, would be less open to objection. But, as I have already 
shown, 12 Caesar’s statement throws no real doubt upon his good faith ; 
and I do not see the use of making conjectures which there is no 
evidence to support, and which can neither be established nor refuted. 

Seduni. — See N actuates. 

Segusiavi. — According to all the good MSS., the people whom 
Caesar mentions in B. G ., i. 10, § 5, were the Sebusiani ; the people 
whom he mentions in vii. 64, § 4, 75, § 2, the Segusiavi. A. Bernard 
argues, in the Memoir es de la Societe des antiquaires de France (xviii., 

V Association bretonne , 3° ser., t. iv., 1885, pp. 231-2) that the Namnetes were an 
inland people. Aud when he insists that Caesar does not mention them in his list 
(B, G., vii. 75, § 4) of the maritime peoples of Gaul, he forgets that Caesar only 
professes to enumerate some of those peoples. 

I Socios sibi ad id bellum Osismos, Lexovios, Namnetes, Ambianos, Morinos, 
Diablintes, Menapios adsciscuut ; auxilia ex Biitamua, quae contra eas regiones 
posita est, arcessunt. B. G., lii. 9, § 9. 

* B. G ., v. 13, §§ 1-2. 

3 Btrabonis Geographic or urn tabulae -YT, instruxit C. Muller, 1880, p. 5 and 
Tab. iv. 

4 (Jhorographia, ii. 6, § 85. Pyrenaeus . . in Britannic um procurrit Oceanian. 
So also, even in the fifth century, Vibius Sequester wrote Liger Galliae ... in 
oceannm Britannicum evolvitur [De flu minibus quorum apud podas Jit mentio , ed. 
J. J. Oberliu, 1778, p. 13). 

5 Ed. Desjardins, 28, col. 3, p. 29, cob 1. 

6 Tatrologiae cursus complctus, ed. J. P. Migne, t. 71, p. 759. 

7 Bull, arch t de l'Ass n bretonne , 3 e ser., Ct, iv., 1885, p. 271. 

8 The Samnitae are identified by Mommsen (Hist, of Home, — the Provinces , 

i. 96, note) with the Curiosolites ! 4 

8 D’Anville, Notice de Vancienne Gault , pp. 576-7 ; Walckenaer, Giogr. des 
Gaules , i. 363. 10 A tlas hist . de la Gault, p. 6. 

II B. i. 10, § 1. w S<*« p. 186. 
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1846, pp. 355, 374) that the Sebusiani and the Segusiavi were distinct 
peoples, of whom the former dwelt on the left, the latter mainly on 
the right bank of the Saone. But, says Nipperdey, 1 this assumption is 
refuted by Strabo, 2 who says that the Rhone, before it is joined by the 
Saone, flows through the territories of the AUobroges and the Segusiavi. 
As a matter of fact, Bernard, in the article to which Nipperdey refers, 
does assign to the Segusiavi a narrow strip of territory on the left or 
eastern bank of the fiaone ; and iit a later work 3 lie abandons his 
original theory , * assigning to the Segusiavi the arrondissement of 
Tr^voux, which he had before given to the imaginary Sefcusiani. 

In B. G. y i. 10, Caesar says that, after crossing the Alps from Italy 
in 58 B.C. by the shortest route into Transalpine Gaul, he passed into 
the country of the Vocontii, thence into that of the Allobroges, and 
thence into that of the Segusiavi. He goes on to say that the Segusiavi 
were “ the first people beyond the Province, on the further side of the 
Rhone.” 4 It is clear from B. G., i. 12-13 that when lie entered the 
country of the Segusiavi, he was on the eastern bank of the Saone. 
The greater part of their territory, however, was on the western bank ; 
for two of their towns, Roduinna (Roanne) and Forum Segusiavorum 
(Feurs), which Ptolemy 5 mentions, were on that side, and Roduinna 
was actually west of the Loire. Their chief town, Lugdunum (Lyons), 
Ptolemy places in Aeduan territory, doubtless because they were 
dependents of the Aedui. The western part of their territory appears 
to have comprised that part of the diocese of Lyons which extended on 
the right bank of the Rhone and of the Saone. 

It is impossible to define the extent of the tract which the Segusiavi 
possessed in the angle between the Rhone and the Saone. Desjardins 6 
thinks that it may have extended as far north as Macon : but M.*V. 
Smith 7 argues that Trdvoux, which is 25 miles south of* Macon, being 
situated between two places called Amberieux, must have belonged to 
the Ambarri ; and accordingly he restricts tin* eastern Segusiavi to a 
very small tract. A. Bernard 8 gives them a considerable territory, 
extending in a north-westerly direction from a point near the confluence 
of the Ain and the Rhone to Thoissey. 

Caesar speaks of the Segusiavi as clients of the Aedui, 9 and of the 
Ambarri as necessarii et consanguinei Aeduorum. 10 Desjardins holds that 
we must understand the clientship of the Segusiavi in the same sense as 
that of the .Cadurci, the Gabalf and the Vella vi with regard to the 
Arverni (B. G., vii. 75, § 2). It is clear, he remarks, that Caesar 
regarded the Segusiavi as forming a distinct state (civitas), because he 
says that the territories of the Aedui and the Segusiavi bordered on the 
Province (Jinitimi provinciae ), u which proves that the Ambarri were 

1 Caesar , p. 792. »• 3 Geogr iv. 1, § 11. # 

3 Descr n du pays des Segusiaves , 1858, pp. 42, 46. • 

4 Hi sunt extra provinciam trant Rliodauimi primi. 

6 Geogr., ii. 8, § 11. 6 Geogr. dc la Gaule rom ii. 605. 

7 j Fouilles dans la vallee du Fonnans m 1SG2 , p. 5. 

8 Descr n du pays des Seyusiavw, 1858, pp. 41, 46. 

9 JB. G., vii. 75, § 2. . 11 lb., i. 11, § 4. 11 Ib. t vii. 64, § 4. 

9 T 
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regarded as forming part of the civitas Aeduorum , for the territory of the 
Aedui, prbperly so called, did not touch the Province. Besides, he goes 
on to say, the Segusiavi ranked as one of the sixty civitates of Augustus. 1 
There is no doubt that the territory of the Segusiavi was distinct from 
that of the Aedui : but the ? jargument by which Desjardins tries to prove 
that they were is wrong ; for Caesar sometimes uses the word finitimus 
loosely. (See my note on the Latobrigi.) 

B. Guerard, 2 who wrongly holds that client peCples were merely pagi, 
or subdivisions, of the people to whom they stood in that relation, 
includes the territory of the Segusiavi in that of the Aedui. 

Senones. — The Senones undoubtedly occupied the diocese of Sens : 
the diocese of Auxerre ( civitas Autessiodurum ) is generally attributed to 
them ; and, according to Walckenaer, 3 they occupied the dioceses of 
Troyes and Meaux as well. That is to say, in Walckenaer’s opinion, the 
Tricasses, who are not mentioned by Caesai, and the Meldi were clients 
(or pagi) of the Senones. It has been argued that the territory of the 
Tricasses was not included in that of the Senones, because Pliny 4 and 
Ptolemy 5 mention the two peoples separately : but Walckenaer replies 
(1) that from the silence of Caesar and Strabo regarding the Tricasses we 
may infer that they and the Senones were practically one in the time of 
Caesar, and were only separated by Augustus, whose policy was to break 
up states that were unduly powerful ; (2) that as, according to Caesar, 6 
the Senones were neighbours of the Belgae, the territories of the 
Tricasses and the Meldi must have been included in theirs ; and (3) that 
such a union harmonises with Caesar’s remark regarding the great power 
of the Senones. 7 

These arguments are not conclusive. It is obvious that the first and 
the'* second mi "hi be used to prove that the Tricasses and the Meldi were 
clients, or pagi, not of the Senones but of the Bemi or the Suessiones ; 
and in tact Desjardins 8 does conclude that the Tricasses were clients 
either of the Senones or' of the Bemi. The conclusion is probable : but 
which of the alternatives is right ? Walckenaer offers a further argument 
in support of his. He quotes from an inscription found at Auxerre, in 
which there is mention of civitatis tfenonum, Tricassinorum , Mcldorwm , 
Parisiorum , et civitatis Aeduorum ; and he argues that the omission of 
Autessiodurum proves that Auxerre too was included in the country of 
the Senones. But, as Long 0 remarks, “ it is difficult to see what con- 
clusion can be drawn from this inscription ” It would seem to imply 
that in the Gallo-Boman period the Senones, the Tricasses, the Meldi 
and the Parish formed only one civitas , which is certainly not ti*ue. 10 
M. A. Longnon, as I have observed in my note on the Lingones, holds 

1 Geogr. de la Uaule rwn., ii. 468-9. 1 

2 fCssai sur le systems des divisions territoriales de la Gaule, 1832, p. 8. Of. 
p. 328, supra, and Mem. prresentes par di'fr -rs savants a V Acad,, des inscr. , 2° s«Sr., 
t. iv., 1860, p. 366. 

3 Geogr. des O aides, i. 407. 4 Nail Hist., iv, 18 (32), § 107. 

5 Geogr., ii. 8, §§ 10-11. 6 Ji. G ., ii. 2, § 3. 7 lb v. 54, § 2. 

8 Geogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 470. 

y W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog*r., i. 346. 

10 See Pliny, Nat. Hist . , iv. 18 (32), § 107. ‘ 
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that the Tricasses were clients of that people. I should say that the 
Tricasses were clients or a pagus either of the Senones or of .the Remi : 
but, as these were both powerful tribes, 1 it would be useless to attempt 
to decide between them. 

It is rather puzzling to find that while Walckenaer argues that 
Auxerre was included in the country of tht? Senones, he maintains that 
the diocese of Auxerre belonged to the Boii, whose territory was situated 
within the frontiers #f the Aedui. •Autessiodurum is not mentioned by 
any author earlier than Ammianus Marcellinus : but it appears in the 
Notitia provinciarum. 2 Walckenaer 3 thinks it natural to attribute the 
territory embraced by the diocese of Auxerre “ au seul peuple cel&bre de 
la Gaule dont Pemplacement n’est pas clairement indiquee par les 
auteurs,” that is to say, to the Boii. In my article on Gorgobina 
I have given reasons lor dissenting from this view. 

Desjardins 4 remarks that the Aedui, the Bituriges and the Carnutes 
were all neighbours of the Senones : “ par consequent PAuxerrois faisait 
partie du domaine inimediat des Senones” But the conclusion does not 
follow. Substitute Aedui (q.v.) for Senones ; and the argument remains 
as good. 

[Since I wrote this article the hist (and posthumous) volume of 
Desjardins’s work has appeared. I learn that a mile-stone has been 
discovered, bearing the date 245, which was erected at the distance of 
72 Roman miles from Augustodunum, on the road to Autessiodurum. 
It stood in Aeduan territory (in Aeduorum Jinibns) and also in the 
territory of Autessiodurum; and, as Desjardins points out, it proves 
that, at all events at the time when it was erected, the territory which 
afterwards belonged to the ci vitas Autessiodurum formed a part of the 
territory of the Aedui. Thus Desjardins recants his lonner argument.] 

Sequani. — The territory of the Sequani was bounded on the east by 
the J ura, which separated them from the Helvetii, and by tihe Rhine : 
they held the Pas de PEcluse between the # J lira and Mont Vuache : 
westward from the Pas de PJ&eluse their territory was bounded, in part, 
on the south by the Rhone ; but a part of the country between the 
Rhone and the Sadne was occupied by the Allobroges, the Segusiavi 
and the Ambarri. 0 The western boundary of Sequania was, according 
to Strabo 7 and Ptolemy, 8 the Saonc ; and on the north-west and north 
their neighbours were the Lingones, the Leuci (from whom, as d’Anvillc 9 
says, they jvere doubtless separated by the Vosges), and the Mediomatrici. 
D’Anville argues that those parts of the dioceses of Ohalon (Cabillonum) 
and Macon (Matisco), — both Aeduan towns, — which are on the east of 
the Sadne, belonged to the Sequani, not the Aedui. The proof which 
he offers is that, according to J£reddgaire, the monastery of St-Marcel, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Clialon and on the eastern bank of 

1 Ji. G ., v. 54, § 2 ; vi. 12, §§ 7-9!* . * 

54 Ed. Guerard, p. 16. • 8 ( Uogr . des G aides, i. 83-4. 

4 G&ogr. de la Gaule rum., ii. 471-2. 5 A, iv. 184-5. 

6 B. a, i. 1, § f>, 2, § 3, 6, § 1, 8, § 1 ; iv. 10, § 3. 

7 Geogr ., iv. 3, § 2. 8 Geogr ., ii. 8, § 12. 

9 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 599. 
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the Saonb, was in Sequanian territory. 1 The French Commission 2 
reject his view, preferring to follow the indications of the dioceses. 
Besides the diocese of Besangon, the Sequani probably possessed the 
northern part of that of Belley. 3 Moreover, if, as might be inferred 
from B. 6?., i. 31, § 10, 51, § 2, the Triboci liad settled before the defeat 
of Ariovistus in the territory^ of the Sequani, and if they then occupied, 
as they subsequently did, the territory which corresponded with the 
diocese of Strasbourg, that territoiiy also belonged originally to the 
Sequani. According to Strabo, 4 however, the Triboci vrere established 
in the territory qf the Mediomatrici (q.v.). 

Colonel Stoffel 5 tjiinks that the river Ecken-Bach, between Gemar 
and Schlettstadt, was the boundary between the Sequani and the 
Mediomatrici ; for, he observes, a strip of country bounded by two 
parallel lines running through Gemar and Schlettstadt respectively at 
right angles to the general direction of tjie Rhine, presents all the 
features which, ancient times, would have constituted the natural 
obstacles desirable in a borderland. 

It has been affirmed that the Sequani were entirely cut off from the 
Rhine by the Raurici : but Caesar expressly says that the territory of 
the Sequani touched the Rhine ; and I agree with J. D. Schoepflin 6 
that his testimony is decisive. If the Sequani did not originally possess 
the country which was occupied hy the Triboci, they must have possessed 
the whole or some part of the country which belonged, in the imperial 
epoch, to the Raurici, unless, indeed, the Raurici and the Triboci were 
separated by an intervening tract. See Latobrigi, Raurici and 
Triboci. 

Sibuzates. — The Sibuzates lnwe been conjecturally placed in the 
neighbourhood of Sobusse, between J)ax and Bayonne : 7 but there is no 
evidence except f the resemblance between the names. 

Sotiatqs. — The Sotiates occupied the northern part of the civitas 
Elusatium , or the country round Sos in the department of Lot-et- 
Garonne. The evidence ior this, which is t,lie common view, is put 
together by d’Anville. 8 He observes that Sos was, in the Middle Ages, 
called Sotiuin ; and that the Jerusalem Itinerary y mentions a place 
called Scittium, the distances between which and Elusa and Yasata 
respectively very nearly corresponded with the actual distances between 
Sos and Eause and Bazas. He also points out that “ Crassus, having 
passed through the country of the Santtjnes, entered Aquitania by the 
north, and the Sotiates would he the first tribe on whom he fell,” 10 
which condition is satisfied by the geographical position of Sos. This 

1 Monvmenta Germaniae historica, ed. B. Krusch, t. ii., 1888, p. 124. 

2 Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 1 4. 

3 Anzeiger fur $chweizeri8che A llerthumskihide, 1884, p. 112. 

4 Geogr.y iv. 3, § 4. 

5 Guerre de tesar el d’Arioviste , pp. 89-9t>. 

6 V Alsace illustree, i. 06-7. , 

7 A. de Valois, Notitia Galliarum t p.’ 524. See Desjardins, G&ogr . de la 
Gaule rom., ii. 360-1. 

8 Notice de Vandenne Gaule> pp. 611-13. # 9 Ed. Wesseling, p. 650. 

19 See W. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Geotjr ii. 1024. 
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reasoning is sound enough : but many writers 1 have refused to accept 
it M. A. Garrigou 2 places the Sotiates in the “ pays de Foix,” in the 
department of Allege. Now the “ pays de Foix ” was occupied by the 
Consoranni ; but this difficulty in no way disconcerts M. Garrigou. 
Evidently, he says, 3 Caesar (or Crassus ?), impelled by a barbarous thirst 
for revenge, deprived the tribe of the Sotiates of their individuality ; 
for when Caesar mentions the general submission of the Aquitanian 
tribes which followed the victory of Crassus, 4 he says nothing about the 
Sotiates. It iff true that they had submitted before 5 and that Caesar 
tells us that his list of the tribes which submitted is incomplete : 6 but 
trifles like these do not shake M. Garrigou’s conviction. Again, the 
“pays de Foix,” if it was in Caesar’s Aquitania at all, was the very 
furthest part of Aquitania from the northern frontier, by which he 
invaded the country ; while the Sotiates were the very first people 
whom he encountered ! ^This difficulty seems staggering ; but M. 
Garrigou fancies that he can dispose of it. He claims to have proved 
that L. Manilius was defeated by the Aquitani in the valley of the 
Allege. 7 Now there is no evidence whatever to show where Manilius 
was defeated ; but I am willing to assume, for the sake of argument, 
that M. Garrigou is right. Well, he continues, Caesar says that Crassus 
was campaigning in the same country in which Manilius had been 
defeated, and that it was the Sotiates who had defeated Manilius 
(“ Cesar nous donne ce fait commc positif ”) ; and to make assurance 
doubly sure, Caesar tells us that the country of the Sotiates was con- 
terminous with the territories of Tolosa, Carcaso and Narbo, Toulouse, 
Carcassonne and Narbonnes. The ^conclusion, says M. Garrigou, is 
inevitable that the territory of the Sotiates was in Ariege. 

I reply that Caesar tells us none of these things. Speaking oT the 
arrival of Crassus in Aquitania, he says that Crassus was aware that the 
theatre of the impending campaign was the same which hadf witnessed 
the defeat of Manilius (or Manlius): (P. C+assns, cum in A quitaniam 
pervenisset . . . cum intellegeret in iis locis sibi helium gerendum , , , 
unde L. Manlius . . . profugisset?) Crassus waged war in different 
parts of Aquitania, first in the country of the Sotiates and afterwards 
in that of the Vocates and Tarusates ; and Caesar’s statement proves 
nothing, except that Manlius had been defeated somewhere in Aquitania. 
So far from stating “as a positive fact” that Manlius had been defeated 
by the Sotiates, Caesar never mentions the Sotiates or any other people 
in connexion with the disaster. Nor does Caesar say that the country 
of the Sotiates was conterminous with the territories of Tolosa, Carcaso 
and Narbo : he merely says that Crassus, on arriving in Aquitania, 
summoned to his standaid “ mAny stout soldiers from Tolosa, Carcaso 

1 There is a list of them in Memjtffc la Soc. dcs antiquaires de*France , 2 e s6r,, 
t. x., >850, p. 285. 

2 Etudes hist . sur Vancien pch/s dr Foix et le Omscran , 1 863. 

3 lb ., pp. 46-7, 58. ' 4 JJ. V., iii. 27, § 1. 6 Jb. s 22, § 4. 

0 maxima pars Aquitaniae sese (Jrasso dedidit . . . quo in mnncro fuerunt 
Tarbelli , etc. /&., 27, § 1. •* 

7 Etudes , etc., pp.«35-6. R 72. (7., iii. 1, § 1. 
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and Narbo, provincial plates which are in the near neighbourhood of 
these parts, and then led his army into the country of the Sotiates ” 
( multis praeterea viris fortibus Tolosa et Garcasone et Narbone , quae sunt 
civitates Galliae provinciae finitimae his regionilus ^ nominatim evocatis 
in Sotiatium fines exercitu 79 , introduxit). 1 M. Garrigou assumes that 
Crassus marched right through Aquitania unmolested into the Province 
to fetch these reinforcements, instead of sending for them ; and 
he asserts that the words “ in Sofia tium fines exercitum introduxit ” 
prove that the country of the Sotiates was conterminous with the 
Province l ~ 

There is not a tittle of evidence to support M. Garrigou’s theory ; 
and it is irreconcilable with the fact, to which d’Anville calls attention, 
that the Sotiates were the first enemy whom Crassus encountered after 
crossing the northern frontier of Aquitania. The same fact is fatal to 
the theory of B. de la Greze, 2 who identified the principal stronghold of 
the Sotiates with a rock, on which now stands a ruined castle, at 
Lourdes, in the department of Hautes-Pyren^es. The only argument 
worth noticing which he advances in support of his theory is that there 
are mines in the neighbourhood of Lourdes and that there are no mines 
in the neighbourhood of Sos. 3 But Caesar does not say that there were 
mines in the country of the Sotiates : he only says that the Sotiates 
undermined the terrace (agger) which Crassus constructed in besieging 
their stronghold, and then remarks parenthetically that “ the Aquitani 
are very skilful in mining because there are mining works in many 
parts of their country ” (cuius rei sunt longe peritissimi Aquitani . prop- 
terea quod vvultis locis apud eos aerariae secturaeq \ie sunt). 4 He learned 
from Crassus’s despatch that the agger had been undermined : he knew 
that 4 mines were worked in Aquitania ; and he connected the two facts. 
That was all. 

I certainly cannot be accused of coining to conclusions hastily : but 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Sotiates lived in the country 
round Sos. 

Suessiones. — The Suessiones possessed the diocese of Soissons, that 
is to say, the greater part of the department of Aisne ; and possibly 
something more. 5 The diocese of Senlis (civitas Silvanectum) may have 
belonged either to them or to the Bello vaci (q-v.), with whom they were 
conterminous. 6 Desjardins, 7 who inclines to think that it belonged to 
the Suessiones, argues further that as, according to the description 
which the envoys of the Bemi gave to Caesar, 8 the territory of the 
Suessiones was of great extent, it probably extended beyond the northern 
bank of the Oise, and thus included part of the diocese of Noyon, 
which is usually aasigned in its entirety to the Viromandui (</.#.). This 
is also the view of Peigne-Delacourt : 9 but it is a guess and nothing 

1 Ji. G. y iii. 20, § 2. « 

2 Mem. de la Son. des antiquaires de France, 2“° ser., t. x., 1850, pp. 284-304. 

3 Ib, y pp. 290-91. 4 B. G., iii. 21, § 3. 

5 Walckenaer, Geogr. des Oa.vles , i. 486 . 9 B. G. t ii. 12, § 1, 

7 Giogr . de la (Janie rom. , ii. 452-3. » 8 B. G., ii. 4, § 6. 

y Mem. de la Soc. des antiquaires de Picard ie, iv., 1856, p. 318. 
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more. Longnon 1 assigns the diocese of Meaux (civitas Meldoritm [gr.-u.]) 
to the Suessiones, but gives no reasons. See Bellovaci and Senones. 

Tarbelli. — The territory of the Tarbelli, according to Ptolemy, 2 * 
extended southward from the southern frontier of the Bituriges Yivisci 
(q.v.) to the Pyrenees-; and they are generally considered to have occupied 
that portion of the dioceses of Aquensis (Dal) and Lapurdensis (Bayonne) 
which did not belong to their clients, the Cocosates and the Sibuzates. 
This territory comprised the western part of the departments of Les 
Landes and Ba^es-Pyrenees. 8 M. A. Longnon 4 holds that the Tarbelli 
also poasessed the diocese of Aire {civitas Aturensium ), vjjiich is generally 
assigned to the Tarusates (q.v.), that of Beam ( civitas Benarnensium) and 
that of Oloron ( civitas Iluronensium). He quotes Ausonius 5 6 to prove 
that Paulinus, a traveller, returning from Saragossa or Zaragoza (Caesar- 
augusta) to Hebromagus on the Garonne found himself, on leaving 
Spain, in the territory the Tarbelli. Hebromagus is generally 
identified with Bram, about 12 miles north-west of Carcassonne. But 
according to P. de Marca, 7 there was another Hebromagus, which stood 
upon the site of Embrau, near Blaye, on the right bank of the Gironde ; 
and this is the place to which he believes that Ausonius referred. There 
is not, however, the slightest evidence that more than one Hebromagus 
ever existed. Still, I do not think that a single passage in Ausonius 
is sufficient to prove that the territory of the Tarbelli extended so much 
further eastward than is commonly believed. Desjardins, however, in 
his latest utterance on the subject, 8 expresses his agreement with M. 
Longnon. M. Longnon, he says, has shown that of the twenty-two 
peoples enumerated by Ptolemy as forming the imperial province of 
Aquitania, seventeen were on the right bank of the Garonne. The re- 
maining five therefore occupied the whole of the Aquitania of Caesar ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 1101114 of the ancient 
geographers who wrote between the time of Caesar and the time of 
Diocletian mentions any other people besides those five as having dwelt 
in the Aquitania of Caesar. Those five, of wfiom Caesar mentions only 
two, the Ausci and the Tarbelli, were the Tarbelli, the Vassarii, the 
Datii (whom M. Longnon identifies with the Lactorates, because the 
latter are not mentioned by any other writer), the Ausci and the Con- 
venae, (I may remark, in passing, that Ptolemy 9 only mentions seven- 

1 A tlas hist, de la France , p. 7. 2 Geogr., ii. 7, § S. 

3 D'Anvflle, Notice de Vancicnn'e. t Guide, p. 632 ; Desjardins, Geogr. de la Gaule 
rom ., ii. 362, 11 . 6. 4 A tlas hist, de la France , p. 7. 

5 The passage in Ausonius (ed. R. Rtiper, 1806, pp. 281-2, vv. 123-9) runs as 
follows : — 

Ecquando iste meas impellet nuntius auras 9 
* Ecce turns Paulinus attest : iam ninguida linquit 
Oppida Hiberorum, Tarbelliea iaiu teuet arva, 

Hebromagi iam tecta sabit, iam praedia fratris 
Vicina ingreditur, iam labitur aninc secunrk) 

Iamque in conspe *tu est : iam prora obvertitur amni : 

Iugressusque sui celebrata per ostia portus.’ 

6 D’Anville, Notice, etc., pp.,363-4. 7 j/,^ (ie j*p ani ^ 1610, p. 32 (x). 

8 Rev. arch., 3 e ser., t. ii., 7883, pp. 217-20. 9 Geogr., ii. 7. 
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teen Aquitanian peoples in all). Now according to an inscription 
known as tlie inscription of Haeparren, this smaller Aquitania was 
occupied by nine peoples ; and, accoiding to M. Longnon, these nine 
peoples were the five already mentioned and the Boiates, the Elusates, 
the Bigerriones and the Corsoranni. But the inscription of Hasparren 
cannot be referred to an carder period than the end of the third century, 
when the province of Novempopulana was created. 1 In the time of 
Theodosius this province comprised twelve pet pies, — the nine just 
mentioned and the Aturenses, Benamenses and Ilurojienses. Accord- 
ingly, having regard to their geographical position, M. Longnon con- 
siders that, in Caesar’s time, the territories of the Aturenses (or Tarusates), 
the Benarnenses and the Iluronenses, who, so lie infers from Ptolemy’s 
not having mentioned them, were dependent peoples, were included in 
the territory of the Tarbelli. 

M. Longnon may be right : but I do liotdhink that the mere silence 
of Ptolemy proves that the Boiates, the Elusates, the Bigerriones and 
the Consoranni, or some one or more of them, did not exist as distinct 
communities in his time. Desjardins himself, in the second volume of 
his Gtfographie de la Gaule romaine (p. 377), which was written before 
the article to which I have referred, insisted that “il y a . . . une 
lacune considerable dans les tables du geographe alexandrin.” I really 
believe that, when he wrote the article, he must have been dreaming. 
“ Tous les textes classiques,” he says, “ lorsqu’ils ne mentionnent pas . . . 
les cinq grandes cites du Ptolemee, du moins n’en nommcnt-ils pas 
da vantage ; de sorte que les quatre autres peuples dont les documents 
posterieurs a Diocletien nous foumissaient les noms . . . n’etaient pas 
encore enters en scene.” These four were the Boiates, the Elusates, the 
Bigerri and the Consoranni. 2 But when I open the Naturalis Historia 
(iv. 19 [33], § 108), I find that Plinv mentions them all ! And Des- 
jardins ought to have explained how, without reckoning these four 
states, which, in his great work, he included in the sixty civitafes 3 of 
Augustus, he proposed to make up the full numlicr. 4 

I have ventured to criticise M. Longnon’s arguments : hut a glance 
at the map will show that Ptolemy included the territories of the 
Cocosates (q.v.) and the Sihuzates ( q.v.)> at all events, in the territory of 
the Tarbelli ; and it may be inferred that these two peoples at least 
were their clients. 

Tarusates. — The Tarusates appear to have been neighbours of the 
Vocates, 5 and are generally believed to have been identical with the 

1 See Desjardins, Geogr. de la Gaule ram., iii. 157, n. 2 and facsimile facing p. 
158. The judgement regarding the date of the inscription is based upon the form 
of the letters. See also Rev. arch., 3 e ser., t.ji., 1883, pp. 216-17. 

2 Desjardins, in his Geogr. de la Gauls rom., ii. 366, rid uses to include either the 
Boiates or the Consoranni among the Kovem Populi, remarking that the mere name 
of the former (obviously ajcin to Boii) proves' that they were Gauls and not Aqui- 
tanians, and that the latter dwelt on the east of th,‘ Garonne. 

8 See Strabo, iv. 3, § 2. 

4 In writing his third volume (pp. 165-73) Desjardins felt the necessity of re- 
arranging the sixty civitates , and succeeded in doing so, — to his own satisfaction. 

6 B. G., iii. 23, 27, § 1. 
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Aturenses of the Notitia provinciarum. 1 If so, they occupied tHe diocese 
of Aire (Atui*a), 2 or the eastern part of the department of Landes and 
the western part of that of Gere. D’Anville and Walckenaer only 
assign part of the diocese of Aire, — the “ vicomt<$ de Tursan,” — to the 
Tarusates, assigning the rest to the Oscidates Campestres of Pliny, 3 who, 
says d’Anville, if we may judge from the $rder in which the peoples 
among whom their name occurs are enumerated, lived on the common 
frontier of the diocet*s of Auch, Bhzas and Aire. 4 M. A. Longnon 5 
regards the Targsates as dependents of the Tarbelli (#.u). 

Desjardins, 6 remarking that after we have placed tljp Convenae, the 
Bigerriones, the Ben amen ses and the southern Tarbelli in the districts 
which are known to have belonged to them, namely Cominges, Bigorre, 
the valley of the Gave de. Pan and the western Pyrenees respectively, 
the valleys of Aspe and Ossau alone remain unoccupied, infers that those 
valleys must have been inhabited by the Iluroneiises, the Belendi and 
the Oscidates Montani : he agrees with d’Anville in •connecting the 
name Oscidates with Ossau ; but he places the Oscidates Campestres in 
the open country through which runs the Gave d’Oloron, below the 
junction of the Ossau and the Aspe. He also says 7 that Caesar’s words, 
Crassus in fines Vocatinm et Tarusatiam project as est, s appear to show 
that the territories of the Vocates (q.v.) and the Tarusates were not 
separated from one another by the territory of the Sotiates (q.v.), as 
they must have been if the Vocates dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Bazas, and the Tarusates in the neighbourhood of Aire. We must, then, 
lie says, have the courage to admit that we do not know where the 
territories of the Vocates and the Tarusates were situated. I confess 
that I cannot follow this argument ; for, as Sos lies well to the east of 
both Bazas and Aire, the Vocates need not, in the case which Desjardins 
supposes, have been separated from one another by the Sotiates. 

P. de Marca, 9 who wrongly assigns the diocese of Aire to tlv Sotiates, 
places the Tarusates in the country round Taryis, which is on the Adour, 
about 15 miles north-east of Dax. He is guided, I suppose, by the 
resemblance between the names Tarusates and Tartas . 

Tigurini. — The Tigurini -were one of the four tribes ( pagi ) of the 
Helvetii. 10 Caesar gives no clue as to their geographical position. The 
geographers of the seventeenth and eighteen th centuries, Sanson, de 
Valois, d’Anville and the rest, 11 believed, for reasons which are not 

, . * 

1 Ed. B. Guerard, p. 29. 

2 “According to till appearance,” says d’Anville (Notice de Vancienne Gaule, 
p. 634), “ the name ol tlie Tarusates is preserved in a district of the diocese of 
Aire, under the name of Tursan.” Desjardins, however, says ( Geogr . de la Gaule 
rom., ii. 645, n. 2)* that the identification ot Tarusates with Aturenses violates the 
most elementary phouetic rules. But he says the same of the identification of 
Vocates with Vasates , which is generally accepted. 

3 Nat. Hut., iv. 19 (33), § 108. 

4 Notice , etc., p. 510. Pliny’s*order of enumeration proves nothing. See p. 428, 

supra , 6 Atlas hist . de la France, p. 7. 

6 Geogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 370-71. 7 lb., p. 645, n. 2. 

8 B. iii. 23, § 1. 9 Hist, de Bearn, 1640, pp. 35-6. 

10 B . G., i. 12, § 4. # 11 See d’Anville, Notice, etc., p. 643. 
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worth Mentioning, that they dwelt in the neighbourhood of Zurich. 
But an inscription, containing the words Pagi TiGOR(inorum -), 1 has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Avenches, south of the lake of 
Morat ; and accordingly most modern scholars hold that the Tigurini 
dwelt in this part of Switzerland. Desjardins, 2 however, adheres to the 
old view. The fact that the inscription was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Avenches does not, he says, prove that Avenches was in the 
pagus Tigurinus. No doubt : but*' it makes it snore probable that it 
was in that pagus than in any of the other three. «, M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville 3 say«5 that the Tigurini have left a trace of tlieir settlement 
in the name of Tegernau, which is in the canton of St-Gall. There is 
another Tegernau, about 15 miles N.N.E. of Basle, where he believes 
that they had a settlement before the Iielvetii invaded Switzerland. 

Tolosates. — The Tolosates occupied a part of the territory of the 
Volcae Tectosages, corresponding with the , ancient diocese of Toulouse, 
which comprised the modern dioceses of Rieux, Loubez, Lavour, St- 
Papoul and Mirepoire, that is to say the greater part of the department 
of Haute-Garonne and part of the department of Gers. 4 

Treveri. — The position of the Treveri is roughly indicated by 
Caesar. He says that the Condrusi ( q.v .) were their clients : he implies 
that their territory extended northward of that of the Mediomatrici 
(q.v.) along the left bank of the Rhine : he says that it was conterminous 
with that of the Remi (q.v.) ; and that it was separated (in part) from 
the Eburones (q.v.) by the territories of the Segni and Condrusi. 5 6 

Strabo 0 says that the Treveri were conterminous with the Nervii ; 
but in Caesar’s time they certainly were not. The territories of the 
Segni, Condrusi, Paemani and Aduatuci separated the tw r o peoples. 

D’Anville 7 and Walckenaer 8 assign the Treveri that part of the 
diocese of Treves which lies on the west of the Rhine : but their limits 
cannot be* defined, except on the south, in part ; on the east, in part, 
where tlieir territory w r as limited by the Rhine ; and on the west, where 
it was conterminous with the territory of the Remi. The difficulty of 

1 See Desjardins (Geogr. de la Gaule mm ., ii. 463 and n. 5). According to him, 
Mommsen says that the passage (I). G., i. 12) in which Caesar describes his defeat of 
the Tigurini proves that they dwelt on the common frontier of the Helvetii and the 
Sequani, — namely in the neighbourhood of Avenches. If Mommsen really said 
this, he made a gross blunder. Any one who reads the passage in question will see 
that it proves nothing as to the habitat of the Tigurini. At the time of their 
defeat they and the rest of the Helvetii had emigrated from their original abode, 
and, as Caesar says ( lb ., 11, § 1), they had left not only the territory of the 
Helvetii but also that of the Sequani behind them. The one sound argument for 
placing the Tigurini in the neighbourhood of Avenches is based on the discovery of 
the inscription which I have mentioned in the text. The reference to Mommsen is 
Inscript . confoederat. lid rnticae latinae , p. 27 (published in Mittheilungen der 
ont.iq. Gesellschaft in Zurich^ a periodical which is not in the British Museum). 

2 Giogr. de la Gaule ram ii. 240-41, «. (f'ftnd 463. 

8 Les premiers habitants de V Europe, t. ii., 189^, pp. 75-6. 

4 D’Anville, Notice , etc., pp. 648-9 ; A. Longnon, A Has hist . de la France , p. v. 

8 M. G ., iv. 6, § 4, 10, § 3 ; v. 3, § 4, 24, S 2 ; vi. 32, § 1. 

6 Geogr., iv. 3, § 4. 7 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, p. 662, 

8 Giogr. des Gaules, i. 510. 
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tracing the rest of their frontier arises from the fact that we eanhot tell 
whether they or the Mediomatrici possessed the tract which afterwards 
belonged to the Vangiones (q.v.), and from the fact that we cannot 
exactly define the territories of the Eburones, Segni, Condrusi, Caeroesi 
and Paemani, with which no dioceses correspond. According to 
Ptolemy 1 and the Notitia imperii , 2 the 1 river Obringa separated 
Germania Inferior from Germania Superior : but this does not prove 
that, in Caesar’s time,* the Obringa •was the northern frontier of the 
Treveri. Moremier, although the Obringa is generally identified with 
the Ahr, the identification is not certain. 3 Long 4 thinks that “the 
rugged valley of the Ahr would be a natural boundary of the Treveri 
on the north.” Zangemeister, 5 on the other hand, argues that their 
northern boundary was the little river Vinxtbach, between the Ahr and 
the Moselle. Roughly speaking, their territory may be said to have 
comprised the greater part <*f the province of Luxembourg, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg and the southern part of Rhenish Prussia. 

Triboci. — The Triboci are mentioned by Caesar among the tribes 
who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine ; 6 and, according to Strabo, 7 
they had taken up their abode on the territory of the Mediomatrici 
(< q.v .). D’Anville, 8 remarking that Ptolemy 9 places them on the north 
of the Raurici (q.v.), concludes that they possessed the diocese of Stras- 
bourg; and Argentoratum, which stood upon the site of Strasbourg, 
was in their country. 10 Near the common frontier of the dioceses of 
Basle and Strasbourg, he observes, there is a place called Markolsheim, 
which means the same as the French Feins (Fines). But it is not 
certain that, in the time of Caesar, the Triboci occupied the same 
territory as in the time of Strabo cfc in the time of Ptolemy ; and 
Desjardins 11 thinks it useless to attempt to fix their position, “ puigque 
C4sar nous les montre sans cesse en mouvement.” Caesar, however, 
does no such thing either directly or by implication. He only. mentions 
the Triboci twice. 12 In the former passage m they figure among the 
tribes that fought in the host of Ariovistus, which had for some time 

I f/eor/r ii. 9, § 8. 2 Ed. E. Booking, vol. ii. pp. 483*-484*. 

s See d’Anville, pp. 498-. r )00 ; Desjardins, Geogr. de la Guide rom ii. 135-6; 

ancl C. Muller’s ed. of Ptolemy, i. 225. 

4 W. Smith’s Did. of Greek and Homan Geogr., ii. 1227. 

8 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift , Jahrg. iii. p. 317 (quoted by de Vlaminck, Messager 
des science » l\ist. de Belgique , 1887, 40, n, 1), 

6 B. G., iv. 10, § 3. 

7 Geogr., iv. 3, § 4. De Golbt'ry ( Van. de la Soc. Roy. des antiqvaires de 
France, v., 1823, pp. 142-3) thinks that Caesar, in his enumeration of the peoples 
past whose territories the Rhine flowed, mentioned the Triboci after the Sequani 
and the Mediomafrioi because they occupied portions of the territories of both the 
two latter peoples ; and in support of this view he appeals to Strabo, who says 
that 2>7)Koavoi /cat Me5io//.arpttfoi KaTcnyovm rbv 'P ijvov, iv ofs tdpvreu V epy.avi.Kbv 
t$vos . . . T plfioKXOi. ot$ is geuerafiy referred to MediopLarpiKot only : but de 
Golbery refers it to '%'ijKoavot as well. 

8 Notice de Vancienne Gaule, pp. 653-4. 9 Geogr., ii. 9, § 9. 

10 See d’Anville, p. 96, and C. M uller’s ed. of Ptolemy, p. 230. 

II Giogr. de la Gaule om. , ii..621, n. 1, 

M B. G., i. 51, § 2 ; iv. 10, g*3. 
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been settled on the northern part of the territory of the Sequani. In 
the latter, as I have already remarked, they figure among the peoples 
who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine ; and it is therefore clear that, at 
the time when Caesar wrote this passage, they possessed a fixed abode. 
After the defeat of Ariovistus, the remnant of his host were driven 
across the Rhine ; and, ill the absence of any evidence, we have no 
right to assume that, in Caesar’s time, they returned. Sir Henry 
Howorth refers to B. G.> iv. 10J to prove thafe, when Ariovistus was 
defeated, “ a portion of the Trihocci at least remained behind.” 1 But 
there is nothin in the chapter to show this. Caesar merely mentions 
the Triboci among the peoples through whose territories the Rhine 
flows, without saying on which bank they lived. He says that “ the 
Rhine flows swiftly through the territories of the Nantuates, Helvetii, 
Sequani, Mediomatrici, Triboci and Treveri” (‘per fines Nantuatium , 
Helvetiorum , Sequanorum , Mediomatricovnirt i, Tribocorum , Treverorum 
citatus ferturyi The word Nantuatium is probably corrupt. 2 3 Setting 
aside the Triboci, all the other peoples undoubtedly lived on the left 
bank of the Rhine, and are mentioned in geographical order, from 
south to north. The Triboci are mentioned in the place where we 
should expect to find their name if they occupied the same territory in 
Caesar’s time which they occupied in Strabo’s. The commentators 
conclude that they did. But there is one word in Caesar’s description 
which, so far as I can discover, has escaped the criticism of all of them, 
— I mean the word per. If the Triboci were on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and if the people whose name was probably mistaken by the 
copyists for Nantuatium were there also, not one of the peoples whom 
he mentions were on the right r bank ; and therefore it would appear 
tha,t he used the word per not in the sense of “ through,” but in the 
sense of “ past* or “ along.” But there is not one single oiher instance 
in the whole of Latin literature in which the word per is used in this 
sense. The inevitable conclusion is that the people whose name was 
mistaken for Nantuatium or the Triboci, if not both, were on the 
right bank ; or that Caesar made a mistake ; or finally, that he wrote 
praeter , the abbreviated form of which, as written in some MSS., 
was pter.z I confess myself unable to decide between these three 
possibilities. If, as I am inclined to believe, the common view is right, 
and the Triboci were settled upon the left bank when Caesar wrote, 
then those Triboci who fought in the** army of Ariovistus .were only a 
portion of the tribe. If, however, the remaining portion were settled 
on the left bank of the Rhine in Caesar’s time, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they did not throw in their lot with their brethren, who 
fought under Ariovistus, and also whp Caesar allowed them to remain. 4 

1 Journ . A^thr. Inst vol. vii., 1878, pii219. 

2 See pp. 461-3. % 

3 In a MS. of the Commentaries of the eleveiflh century in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 10,084) the abbreviated form, of praeter is filer, but per is itself 
abbreviated into p. In a MS. of the Commentaries of the twelfth century (Add. 
MS. 17,740) the abbreviated form of praeter is pf.* 

4 See pp. 463-4, supra. * 
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If they subsequently appear on tlie left bank, so do the Ubii, who, in 
Caesar’s time, were certainly on the right bank . 1 

Desjardins 2 argues that the Triboci could not have been on the left 
bank in Caesar’s time , because the territories of the Sequani, the 
Medioinatrici and the Treveri touched the left bank, and therefore 
there could have been no room for the Tifboci. But this is a bad 
argument ; for if the Triboci were on the left bank, either they occupied 
a part of the territory \jhicli Ariovihti^s liad wrested from the Sequani 
(see Nemetes) or, as Strabo 3 says, they had settled in the country of 
the Medioinatrici. Cluver 4 maintains that they had settled in Gaul 
before the invasion of Ariovistus, — a theory for which there is not a 
particle of evidence. Colonel Stoffel , 5 however, argues that it enables 
us to understand how it was that some of the Triboci remained in Gaul 
after the defeat of Ariovistus. They were, he suggests, entirely distinct 
from the later invaders who fought under the German king. 

In any case, it is unsafe to attempt to determine the frontiers of the 
Triboci, as they existed in the time of Caesar. See Sequani. 

Tulingi. — See Latorrigi. 

Turoni. — The territory of the Turoni corresponded with the 
diocese of Tours, or, roughly speaking, the department of Indre-et- 
Loire . 6 

Unelli. — The Unelli dwelt in the Cotentin (the department of 
Manche). The French Commission believe that they only occupied a 
part of the diocese of Coutances, because it is cut in two, so to speak, 
by marshes; and they suggest that the Ambibarii (q.v.) 9 who perhaps 
occupied the southern part, and possibly also occupied the adjacent part 
of the diocese of Avranches, may have been originally their clients . 7 
Walckenaer 8 believes that the diocese of Avranches, which was formed 
out of the territory of the Abrincatui (probably, he thinks, the same 
people as the Ambibarii) belonged to the Unelli ; and M. A. Longnon 
takes the same view . 0 

UxeUodunum. — Hirtius says that Uxellodufhim was in the country 
of the Cadurci, wdiich is represented by the modern department of Lot ; 
that the stronghold was protected on all sides by steep rocks ; that the 
as'cent to it was difficult even when unopposed ; that through the 
valley, wdiich nearly surrounded the mountain, there flowed a stream ; 
that the stream flowed at the foot (if the mountain (in infimis radicibus 
montis) in such a w-ay that it w a.^ impossible to divert its course ; that 
the descent fo it for the townspeople was difficult and steep ; that below 
the stronghold itself, on that part of the liill which, for a space of about 

1 Napoleon (Plawclie 2) may be right in assigning to the Triboci lands on both 
banks of the river. Perhaps he was glided by the fact that the diocese of Stras- 
bourg (see Gallia Christiana , vol. v.) included a tract on the east of the Rhine. 

2 Geogr. de la Gavle rom .., ii. 445. •* • 

3 Geogr., iv. 3, § 4. # 4 Germania anttqua , ed. 1631, p. 365. 

5 Guerre de Cesar ei d'Ariovistc , pp. 88*9. 

6 See Walckenaer, G$ogr. des G aules, i. 374. 

7 Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. ix., # 1864, pp. 404-6. 

6 G$ogr, des Gaules, i. 385-7.** 9 Atlas hist, de la France, p. 7. 
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300 fefct, was not surrounded by the stream, — in other words, on a part 
which qverlooked the narrow isthmus, — there was a spring ; and that 
the Homan engineers drove subterranean galleries towards the source 
of the spring, and diverted its how. 1 Orosius 2 says that the liver was 
of considerable size : but his unsupported testimony on such a point is 
of no value. ( 

Now, of the various sites that have been proposed several may be 
dismissed at once, because their* pretensions fyive been shown to be 
absolutely groundless. Cahors 3 and Puy TlSveque ha^ye no longer any 
supporters ; U$erchc 4 has never received any but the faintest support, 
and besides it is in Limousin, not Quercy, and was therefore outside the 
limits of the territory of the Cadurei. There are only four about which 
there has ever been any serious discussion, — Capdenac, Ussel, Luzech 
and Puy d’lssolu. 

I. To Capdenac, 5 which is on the rivqj* Lot, about 35 miles east of 
Cahors, there* are several objections. (1) The place has never, so far 
as is known, borne a name at all resemblii^ that of Uxellodunum. 
Champollion - Figeac 6 affirms indeed that, a^ eo gliiig to a mediaeval 
charter, which was preserved in the archives of j^apdenac, the town was 
formerly called Ucce-Lugdunum : but he only cites the charter as 
evidence that in 1320 tradition identified Capdenac with Uxellodunum. 
Moreover, MM. Creuly and A. Jacobs could learn nothing of the charter 
at Capdenac itself : the keeper of the archives at Cahors, whom they 
also consulted, could not enlighten them ; and it should seem that the 
charter was a forgery. 7 (2) The hill is only protected by steep rocks 
on the east and the west ; and on the north there was nothing to 
prevent the Homan army from undertaking a regular siege. (3) 
Capdenac was frequently and easily captured in mediaeval wars. 
(4) Assuming that Uxellodunum was at or near Capdenac, the 
description of Hirtius 'would lead one to suppose that the stronghold 
was at Vic, which is at all events nearly surrounded by the river Lot. 8 
But Vic is completely dominated by Capdenac ; and accordingly 
Champollion is compelled to place the stronghold there. In this case, 
however, the isthmus of which Hirtius speaks is not to be found. 9 

1 /;. 6'., viii. 32, §S 1-2, 33, § 1, 10, §§ 2-1, 43, §§ 1, 4, 43, § 4. 

2 Hist., \i. 11, § 21. 

J N. Sanson (Les Comm, de Cesar , pp. 90-94) advocated the claims of Cahors : 
but the Gallic town which stood upon the sit# of Cahors was, as every scholar now 
admits, Divona. See A. de Valois, Not. (Sail., p. Ill, and Diet. area, de la i Saule , 
i. 345. Moreover, the isthmus, if it can be so called, is not 300 feet, but 700 
metres or about 2300 feet wide. 

4 Uzercbe is in the department of Oorreze, between the river Vezere and the 
river Bradascon. The width of the isthmus is about 500 metres, or more than 
live times too great. 

* See Carte de V Mat- Major (1 : 80,000). Sheet 195. 

6 NcmvelleS reckerchcs sur la ville gaidoiseU ’ Uxellodunum, 1820, pp. 96-7, 110-11, 

7 Examen des lieux proposes pour represented Uxellodunum , 1860, pp. 16-17 ; 
Rev. d 1 Aquitaine, ix., 1865, pp. 101-2. 

8 Examen , etc., pp. 18-21. 

fi In order to force the narrative of Hirtius info conformity with the geography 
of Capdenac, Champollion (pp. 50, 81) perverts the meaning of the famous passage, 
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Moreover, the area of the plateau of Capdenac is only 3 hectares, or 
about acres; 1 and this is, of course, too small to have admitted of 
the existence of an oppidum which accommodated more than 5000 
men. 2 (5) The only spring which Champollion could find to identify 
with the spring described by Hirtius is more than 100 yards from the 
nearest point through which the wall of tie town could have passed. 3 
It would have been completely exposed to the fire of the Roman 
artillery and archers * and the terrace which Caesar constructed with 
such difficulty t^ould have been unnecessary. 4 

II. Ussel, like Uzerche, is in Limousin, not Quercy^ and was there- 
fore almost certainly outside the limits of the country of the Cadurci. 
General Creuly and M. Alfred Jacobs, who personally examined every 
single locality that could conceivably be identified with Uxellodunum, 
considered that it in no way corresponded with the*, description of 
Hirtius, and that its claini.^ were not worth discussing. 5 Still, as it is 
possible that the territory of the Cadurci may have extended beyond 
the boundaries of the diocese of Oahors, and as, since Creuly and Jacobs 
wrote, the claims of Ussel have been twice advocated, it may be well 
to examine them. 

Ussel, — or rather the plateau of Peyrol near Ussel, — is described as 

tttaguus funs aquae prorumpebat ab ea parte quae Jf re pedum OOC intervalla a, 
fluminitt circuital vacabat , in a manner which is simply astounding. He says that 
when Hirtius spoke of the isthmus as 300 feet wide, lie was only thinking of the 
terrain on which the Roman troops could manoeuvre and construct their siege works 
{ 44 Si Ton admet . . . que Tliistorien latin n’a pu parler que de l’oteiid tie (lu terrain 
sur lequel les troupes roinaines pouvroient manteuvrer et les travail x de siege 
s’exccuter, ce sera de la superticie de l’lsthme qu’il faudra eonnoitre lVteudue. 
Selon Cesar (sic), ristlmie d’Uxellodumim t’loit de 300 pteds ; eelui de Luzeoh n’en 
a plus de 40).” 1 shall not insult the reader by refuting this monstrous pi^ue of 

special pleading. 

1 Champollion-Figeac, p. 74. 

- The garrison ot Uxellodunum consisted of the oppid-ani or townsfolk who were 
there when Lucterius arrived, and of the force which Jje brought with him. Hirtius 
does not estimate the number of the oppidani . He says that when Drappes and 
Lucterius left the fort to get corn, they left 2000 armed men behind and took the 
rest with them {B. <7., viii. 34, § 2) ; and the words duobus milibvs armatorum 
relictis seem to imply that there was an indefinite number of non-corubatants as 
well : indeed, it is obvious that this must have been the ease. Hirtius also says 
that when Drappes and Lucterius started on the flight that led them to Uxellodunum, 
they had “not more than 5000 men " {non aniphus fuminum mil dues ex fttga 
quinque collectis. 75., 30, § 1) or, according to the jS MSS., 2000. Accepting 
the smaller 'estimate, and remembering that a sufficient force must have been left 
to hold the fort in the absence of Drappes and Lucterius, I conclude that the 
whole garrisou, including non-combatants, numbered at the very least 5000. 

8 No uvelles rech erch es, etc., pp. 81, 83. 

4 The Comte de Caylus (A. C. I\ de Tubieres de Grimoard), overlooking all the 
other objections which T have stated, ftiys, “ La seule difficult^ est que cette fontaine 
etoit situee dans la partie de la montagiie qui n’6toit point environnee de la riviere 
dans un espace d* environ 300 pieds. . . La fontaine de Capdenac . . . n’est 
pas precisement dans cctte situation ; niais on peut eroi#e que cette fontaine ayant 
^tc couple et detournee par lesllomains . . . sa source aura change de place.” 
Itecueil d'antiquitfs egyptiennea , etc., 1752-67, t. v., p. 280. One can believe 
anything, when the wish is father to the thought. 

a Examen , etc., pp. 14-15.** 
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follows by Colonel A. Sarrette. 1 The plateau, which is 2190 feet high, 
1540 yar<Js long from north to south, and from 440 to 770 yards wide, 
is protected by sheer scarped rocks, and almost completely isolated by a 
deep valley. On the west flows a little stream, the Sarsonne, and on 
the east “ un tres-petit affluent, faible file d’eau.” The assumed oppidum 
was only accessible by a narrow ridge on the north-east. On this ridge 
was a spring, which gushed forth at the foot of the assumed wall The 
three camps of Caninius 2 were ov the north’ of the oppidum , on the 
heights of Sarsonne and Teil, which dominate Peyrol., I need hardly 
add that, in the, environs of Ussel, the inevitable “ anti quit es gauloises 
et gallo-romaines ” have been discovered. 

Now there is one feature in this description which is fatal to the 
assumed identity of Uxelloduiuun and Peyrol. The position of the 
spring cannot, by any ingenuity, be forced to agree with the description 
of Hirtius, — “ magrms foils aquae proruinpebat ab ea parte y quae fere 
pedum CGG intervallo fluminis circuit u vaca bat” Colonel Sarrette 
struggles to meet this objection by saying that the word fluminis was 
substituted by some blundering copyist for vallis . 3 But this will not 
do. Unless a text is repugnant to reason or to undeniable and 
essential facts, one has no right to alter it, merely because it refuses to 
square with one’s pet theory. Moreover, at Peyrol there is no isthmus ; 
and a tunnel, by which the source of the spring was cut, has been 
discovered at Puy dTssolu, and has not been discovered at Peyrol. In 
the face of these objections, I do not see how any unbiassed inquirer 
can identify Uxellodunum with Peyrol. 

III. Luzecli was the site adopted by General Creuly and M. Alfred 
Jacobs, 4 acting as the representatives of the French Commission. The 
town of Luzecli is about 7 miles west-north- west of Cahors. It is 
situated on an isthmus at the foot and on the north of a hill which 
rises 87 metres, or 287 feet, above the level of the Lot, and is nearly 
surrounded by that river. The isthmus, according to MM. Creuly and 
Jacobs, is 330 feet wide : tint this estimate is, I believe, too low. 5 6 Tlie 
hill itself, according to the same authorities, occupies some 17 hectares, 
or 42 acres, — not more than one third of tlie peninsula. The spring 
described by Hirtius is, they maintain, represented by a slight oozing, 
so to speak, of water, which overlooks tlie isthmus. They argue that 
the feigned assault which Hirtius describes 0 is intelligible, as the hill 
is, in many places, easily accessible. Finally, it has been asserted that 
trenches have been discovered, uniting those points on the north, east 
and west of the hill, where the three camps of Caninius have been 

1 (Juelques pages de$ comm. de Cesar , 1863, pj>. 228, 244-6, 263. 

2 IS. (J.f vni. 33, § 2. 3 Quelques pages, etc., p. 237. 

4 Examen, etc., pp. 27-32. 

5 M. J. B. Cvissae, who holds a brief for tfre Puy dTssolu, asserts ( Uxellodunum , 

— apergns critiques , etc., 1862, p. 44) that the isthmus is 177 metres, or 621 feet: 
but he is mistaken, as any one who examines Sheet 194 of the Carte de V Etat- Major 
(1 : 80,000) may see for himself. The isthmus is now divided by a canal ; and I 
cannot ascertain its exact width. 

6 B. G., viii. 43, § 1. See p. 166, supra. y 
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conjecturally placed : but I have not been able to discover any ^>roof of 
this assertion. * 

In many respects this site does not conform to the description of 
Uxellodunum. The one point which tells strongly in its favour is that, 
alone among all the sites that have been proposed, it is almost entirely 
surrounded by a river, and that the breadth oli the isthmus approximately 
corresponds with the statement of Hirtius. At first sight, indeed, as 
has been remarked by g skilled obser T *er, 1 the traveller might fancy that 
he saw Uxellodunum rising before him : but a closer inspection suggests 
numerous doubts. First, the hill is only scarped on it^ northern side : 
the eastern face, indeed, is steep ; hut on the south and west the slopes 
are so gentle that even carriages can ascend them without difficulty. 2 
If it is objected that the hill may, in Caesar’s time, have been as steep 
as the Uxellodunum of Hirtius, the answer is that the rocks of which it 
is composed are so hard thatjbhey cannot have suffered any considerable 
change of form. 3 But, it has been replied, Hirtius does# not distinctly 
say that the mountain itself was steep ( praeruptnm ) : he only says that 
the oppidum , which stood upon, the mountain, was praeruj)tum y and that 
it was “protected by very steep rocks” (praeruptissimis saxis munitum ). 
Von Goler, 4 remarking that saxis is the word which Hirtius uses, not 
ncpibus , argues that he could not have meant to describe a naturally 
scarped plateau (like that of the Puy d’Issolu), but rather boulders laid 
by the hand of man. He places the oppidum on La Pistoule. The 
distinction between saxum and rupes is, however, not invariable ; 5 and 
Caesar does not always observe it. r> Whether Hirtius did, we cannot 
tell. Secondly, the river does not flow, as the Latin text requires, at 
the very foot of the hill ; 7 the least distance which separates it from the 
bank is over 100, the greatest 500 yards. What becomes, then* of 
Hirtius’s statement that the garrison could only approach jthe river by a 
steep and difficult descent ? To this objection also von Goler # 8 has an 
answer. He understands the words of Hirtius as applying, not to the 
descent from the hill to the bank of the river, *but to the descent from 
the bank to the water. Such an interpretation is perhaps just possible : 
but it is certainly not the one which would naturally be put upon 
Hirtius’s words. Thirdly, the summit of the hill is not a plateau at all, 
but, so to speak, a platform, only 44 yards long by 15 or 16 wide, and 
barely capable of accommodating 200 men. Evidently this narrow space 
cannot have been the site of tl^e oppidum. Nor could the oppidum 
have been placed, even partially, upon the flanks of the platform ; tor 
they are too steep. The platform, then, could only have been a citadel, 
and the oppidum itself could only have stood upon the lower plateau, 
called Pistoule. 9 • Fourthly, Captain Gallotti maintains that, at the 
point which Creuly and Jacobs indicate as the site of the spring, and 
indeed at any point of the hill facing the isthmus, it ideologically 

1 Rev. d' Aquitaine, x., 1866, p* 14. 

2 lb. f ix., 1865, p. 251. 3 lb., x., 1866, p. 16. 4 Gall. Krieg, p. 359. 

6 See Forcellini, Totius latinitatis lexicon , v., 1871, p. 355. 

8 See B. C., i. 68, § 2. # 7 in imis radicibus montis. 

8 Gall. Krieg, p. 365, n. 1. • 9 Rev. d* Aquitaine, x., 1860, pp, 17-18. 

2 K 
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impossible that there could ever have been a spring. “ La partie du 
monticule,” he says, 44 faisant face a I’isthme, lie presente pas un talus 
d’lme certaine largeur, inais simplement une arete anguleuse comme le 
tranchant dhm soc de charrue. Toutes les couches qui composent la 
masse, sont inclinees du nord au sud, dans le sens oppose k l'isthme. 
II y a solution de continuity entre ces couches ct celles qui leur corre- 
spondent dans le massif voisin. Malgre ces faits, il fallait absolument 
trouver 1’emplacement de la font'dne vis-a-vis de l’isthwe, et cela lie 
pouvait se faire qu’en la plagant sur ou centre l’arete anguleuse dont 
nous venous de parler . . . non-seulement en un point presque isole 
dans respace, n’ ay ant aucune couche de ten*e soit au-dessus, soit a cote 
de lui, mais encore se trouvant situtf au point le plus elevd du banc 
calcaire auquel il appartient, lequel banc ne communique a aucun autre 
du terrain circon voisin. D’oii l’eau a-t-elle jamais pu venir pour 
alimenter 1& . . . une fontaine abondante ? Pcut-etre, objectera-t-on, 
qu’il a pu exis**er lk une source artesienne naturelle tirant ses eaux du 
massif du nord. C’est une objection a laquelle la stratification du sol 
repond victorieusement. Ce phenomene lie pourrait exister quo dans le 
cas oil les couches sedimentaires du nord, s’inelinant vers l’isthme, se 
redresseraient ensuite pour former le monticule. . . . Mais ... les 
bancs constitutes du sol sont liorizontaux dans le massif du nord et 
inclines vers le sud dans celui de Luzecli, ce qui rend la supposition 
impossible.” 1 But 1 should warn the reader that Sir Archibald Geikie, 
who was so kind as to consider this argument at my request, does not 
regard it as conclusive. 44 There may of course,” lie writes, 44 he features 
of geological structure, not alluded to in the quotation you send me, 
which would show that the water could only How along the planes of 
bedding. In that case, the argument would he valid enough. But in 
most limestone countries the water not only flows along the planes of 
bedding but rises through joints and gradually dissolves among their 
sides, forming open fissures, caverns and tunnels. It seems to me there- 
fore quite possible that, supposing the' form of the. surrounding ground 
be favourable, a considerable body of water might issue from a line of 
joint on the spot indicated in your diagram.” Fifthly, even assuming 
that there was a spring at the point in question, Gallotti denies 2 that 
it could have been the spring which Hirtius describes ; for the Gauls 
could not have come down in force to attack their assailants, as the 
only approach was a narrow arete ; the assumed spring was not more 
than 13 or 14 feet above the level of the isthmus ; and the gigantic 
works which the Komans constructed 3 in older to place themselves on a 
level with it would therefore have been unnecessary. Sixthly, the Lot, 
in that part of its course which encircles the peninsula of Luzecli, is 
more than 150 yards broad, — so broad that the archers of whom Hirtius 
speaks, could not have shot across it with effect. Long, indeed, reply- 
ing to a similar objection, which has been brought against Capdenac, 
says, 4 44 It was very possible to post archers and slingers in the river on 

3 Rev. d' Aquitaine, pp. 180-81. 

B. G., viii., 41-2. 


2 lb p. 188. 

4 Caesar , p. 451. 
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rafts, or in boats . . . for it is not said that the archers, slihgers, or 
‘‘tormenta 5 (artillery) were on the banks of the river.” No. f But the 
words of Hirtius, — “ posting archers and dingers, and placing artillery 
at various points opposite the places where the descent was easiest, he pre- 
vented the townspeople from getting at the water of the river,” 1 — 
certainly seem to imply that they were : he vaould surely have mentioned 
the boats, if they had been used ; and, if the objection is not insuperable, 
it is certainly serious^ Catapults c^id ballistae could no doubt have 
easily shot across the river : but, if archers and slingers did so, we must 
assume, with Creuly and Jacobs, that the river was # very low. The 
seventh objection has not, so far as I know, been urged before : but it 
seems to me, if not unanswerable, the most weighty of all. If Uxello- 
dunum was on the peninsula of Luzech, or on any peninsula with an 
isthmus only 300 feet wide, how could 3000 men have got out of it, how 
could a long string of pack-horses have got into it again, when it was 
invested by two Roman legions ? • 

Three other objections have been brought against this site : but they 
seem to me to have comparatively little weight. The hill of Luzech, 
we are told, is far too low to have been described as a wons ; and, as some 
Roman cohorts climbed the slopes of Uxellodunuin, with the object of 
making a feigned attack upon the fortress, the whole circuit of the river 
must have been fordable ; whereas the Lot could not have been forded. 1 2 * 
In answer to the former objection, I may point out that Caesar describes 
the hill which he occupied in the battle with the Helvetii as a mons , 8 
and that this hill was certainly not more than 300 feet above the level 
of the plain. 4 With regal'd to the other objection, it has been strenu- 
ously maintained, 5 and as strenuously denied/ 5 that the Lot, in the 
sweep which it makes round the hill of Luzech, is fordable in the autiymn, 
at which season the siege of Uxellodunuin probably took jdace. Creuly 
and Jacobs also maintain that, in Caesar’s time, when the rivei; was not, 
as it is now, provided -with locks, its waters must have been liable to 
sink very low. 7 But was it necessary that the assaulting cohorts should 
cross the river at all ? Could they not have made their way into the 
peninsula by way of tbe isthmus ? Lastly, M. R. Peri.6 8 points out tliat 
the struggle for the possession of the spring took place on an elevated 
position ( excclso loco ) ; 9 whereas the isthmus at Luzech is nothing of the 
sort. But the Romans were fighting on the agger , which might fairly 
have been called an excels as locu 

IV. The Puy dTssolu, near Vayrac, is a hill, isolated on every side 
except the north-east, where it is connected by a col with the Pech 

1 Sagittariis funditoribusque dispositis, tormentis etiam quibusdam loeis contra 
facillimos descensus eolloeatis, aqua ifuminis prohibebat oppidanos. B. (/., viii. 
40. § 5. 

- Rev . d' Aquitaine, ix., 1865, pp. 2^t)-41. • 

a B, (4, i. 24, § 3. He also speaks of the Kentish cliffs, off which he anchored 
on his first expedition to Britain, as montes. lb., iv. 23, § 3. 

4 See*pp. 618-19 and Plan lacing p. 33. 5 Examcn, etc., pp. 30-31. 

6 Rev . d' Aquitaine, ix. 1865, p. 243. 7 Examen, etc., p. 80. 

B Hist, de tyuercy, 1861, pp. t»4-62. H /f. (/., viii. 42, § 4. 
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Demontf, and rising about 650 feet above the valleys. Its summit is an 
undulating plateau, covering 80 hectares, 1 or about 198 acres, and 
nearly surrounded by steep escarpments of rock. On the north, east 
and south, the plateau is practically impregnable ; while the western 
slopes, where, between the hamlets of Loulie and Leguillat, there is a 
considerable break in the encarpments, are nevertheless sufficiently steep 
to justify the statement of Hirtius that, even if no resistance had been 
offered, the ascent would have betya difficult for Jirmed men. On this 
side, abcnit 72 feet below the line which the walls of the alleged oppidum 
would have followed, 2 there was a spring. Tin* Boulogne flows past 
the south of the hill, about a mile from tin* nearest point of the plateau, 
and 1200 yaixls from the foot of the slope. The western slopes are 
bathed by a stream, about 10 metres or 11 yards wide, called the 
Tourmente, which, flowing through a narrow valley, hemmed in on the 
right by another steep hill, empties itself into the Dordogne, and is 
itself fed by a rivulet, which bathes the north-western side of the hill. 
The southern and south-eastern slopes are washed by a little stream, the 
Sourdoire, which, like the Tourmente, empties itself into the Dordogne. 

The hill itself corresponds almost exactly with the description of 
Hirtius. It has received the greater number of suffrages : its name 
closely resembles the Uxello in Uxellodumnn : a charter of the abbey of 
Tulle, dated 944, proves that it was then called Ujellodunum , 3 and, as 
M. Cessac remarks, there is no evidence that any other place in the 
country of the Cadurci was ever called by any such name : 4 a tradition, 
■which Acliaintre describes as unbroken, and which is, at all events, 
some centuries old, identifies the Puy with Uxelloduimm : numerous 
coins have been found on or quit* close to it : 5 it is a position of great 
strength : it commands the northern entrance to the territory of the 
Cadurci ; and therefore it is the very stronghold which Lucterius might 
have beep expected to choose. The Tourmente could not have been 
diverted at any point of its course which the besieged garrison could 
have reached. "VValckenaer indeed says vhat it could have been diverted: 6 
but the map appears to show that lie was wrong. 7 The Sourdoire could 
not have been approached by the garrison at all, because the sheer rocks 

1 Napoleon, Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 348. 

2 See Planche 32 of Napoleon’s Hist, de Jules Cesar. 

3 Inter praeeipuas Veiraoum (Vayrac), Mayronam et Wogaironum, in quorum 
vicinia, scilicet in podio vocato Uxelloduno, ulii olini civitas Romanorum obsidione 
nota. D. Bouquet, liecueil des hist . des Gaules, ix. 580 l). 

4 Mem. lus d la Sorbonne , 1806 (1867), p. 91, note. Mr. K. H. Barker says 
{Two & nmmers in Guyenne, 1894, p. 75) that an educated native of Vayrac told 
him that “ the stream,” — 1 suppose the Tourmente, — “ where it issues near the base 
of the rocky height has been known in the^ neighbourhood frofn time immemorial 
as ‘ lo foun Conino ’ — Conino’s fountain. Conino is a natural Romance cor- 
ruption of Caninius.” 1 attach less importance to this tradition than Mr. Barker 
appears to do/ “Time immemorial” is a Vague expression ; and the stream may 
have been named after fcaesar’s lieutenant by spme antiquary of the seventeenth 
century. 

5 N. L. Achaintre, Caesar , iv. 381, 386-7. 6 Geogr. des Ga-ules, i# 355. 

7 See Carte de V Mat- Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet, 183, and Napoleon, Hist, de Jules 

Char, ii. 343-4. * 
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which overlooked it were practically inaccessible, and if the garrison 
had attempted to reach it by a circuitous route, they must Save been 
exposed, going and coming, to the fire of the Roman archers and 
artillery ; the Dordogne was too far off ; and access to it was barred by 
the Roman lines. Traces of those lines, or at all events, of some lines 
of investment, have been discovered ; and al?o a gallery driven through 
the western side of the hill to tlie source of the spring. 1 These dis- 
coveries, it is claimed %>y the advocates of the site, are absolutely decisive. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable that the works in question were 
not made by Caesar at all ; and no unprejudiced inquirer can deny that, 
m two respects at least, the site does not conform to tlie description of 
Hirtius. He expressly says that Uxellodunum was almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a river ; and this cannot be said of the Puy dTssolu. 
Achaintre points out that from the words in which Hirtius describes 
the position of the spring, — *rn.agn us fans aqua? prorampr.bat ab ea parte 
quae fere pedum CCC interrallo flam in is rircmtu vacabat , — we must 
necessarily infer that, if Hirtius was not mistaken, Uxellodunum was 
nearly surrounded by one valley and one river. 2 M. Bial, however, 
says that every year, about the beginning of October, the Tourmente 
overflows its banks, increases the volume of a little rivulet called the 
llierle, and thereby mingles its waters with those of the Sourdoire, in 
such a way as to form “ une seule ecliarpe dVau enceignant la montagne.” 3 
Creuly and Jacolw, on the other hand, say that, when they visited the 
Puy, in November, the Tourmente and tlie Sourdoire did not commingle 
their waters; 4 and no unbiassed critic would lay any stress upon Bial’* 
argument 5 6 Moreover, Creuly and Jacobs deny that an army so small 
as that of Lucterius and Drappes woul?l have taken refuge on a hill so 
large as the Pnv. c In this argument, however, there is no force. “The 
Puy was so strong that an army of 5000 men, backed an indefinite 
number of townsmen, could have easily defended it. * 

It might also, perhaps, Ik* objected that the Puy dTssolu, on the 
east and south, was too steep to correspond with Hirtius’s description. 
If the Romans had made a feint of storming the town on those sides, 
one is inclined to think that the garrison, unless fear had deprived 
them of their senses, would only have laughed at tlieir efforts. If so, 
and if Uxellodunum stood upon tlie Puy dTssolu, the words ex omnibus 
oppidi partibus , in Hirtius’s 43rd chapter, must be inaccurate. Still, it 
is possible to ascend, at certain “points, even on the east and south ; 7 

1 See Napoleon, Hint, de Jules Cfsar, ii. 343-7 and Planches 31-2. 

2 Caesar , iv. 452. 

3 Mini, de la Safi, d' emulation du Daubs, 3° ser., t. iii., 1859, p. 600. 

4 Kxamen , etc., pp. 30-31. * 

6 M. Cessac ( Uxellodunum , — apergus critiques , etc., p. 67) argues, on geological 
grounds, that the Dordogne itself once Grounded the whole of the Puy except the 
col on the north-east. But it is obviously impossible to ^>rove that it did so in 
51 B.C. ; and even if it did, the spring, according to Hirtius, must have been on the 
col, whereas Cessac, as the result of his excavations, afterwards identified the spring 
mentioned by Hirtius with the one on the western slope ! 

6 JSxamen , etc., p. 25. •* 

7 M. Tamizey de Larjoqne, quoting the abbe de Vayrac, says that at the Puy 
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and it must be remembered that the garrison w ould have been small 
in proportion to the size of the plateau. 

A more serious difficulty remains. Hirtius describes the spring as 
situated ab ea parte quae fere pedum GGC intervallo fl uminis circuits 
vacabat. Napoleon explains this passage as meaning that the spring 
was 300 feet from the Tourmente. 1 But he has to admit that the 
spring was 1000 feet from the Tourmente ; and therefore he is forced 
to read passuvm GG instead of pedtim CGC. Mod-over, no scholar could 
accept his translation. The Latin can only mean thrft the spring was 
oil that side of the hill which, for an interval of 300 feet, was not 
surrounded by the stream. 2 Von Kanipen, 3 remarking that, just above 
the spring, there is a break of 300 feet in the escarpment, proposes to 
substitute rupium for fl uminis. But in that case Hirtius’s statement 
would have no point. Another emendation lias more, recently been 
proposed by Rudolf Schneider: — (ab ea *>arte quae fere) passunm GG 
intervallum a fl uminis circuity habehatJ In a passage which is sup- 
ported by the unanimous authority of all the MSS. Schneider alters 
four vrords out of six and puts in another ! lie changes pedu m into 
passuum ; CCG into GG ; intervallo into intervallum , racabat into habebat ; 
and he puts in a. Now* Hirtius may not. have been a stylist: but lie 
did not write schoolboy’s Latin; and if there were no fault to iind 
with Schneider’s Latinity, he would still say to himself, if be were a 
man of humour, “It is long odds that this emendation of mine, although 
it may make people say that I am a clever fellow, is not what Hirtius 
wrote.” 5 To any unprejudiced mind it must be clear that either 
Hirtius made a gross blunder or the Puy d’lssolu is not Uxellodunum. 
Now Long suggests that Hirtius may never have, seen Uxellodunum, 
and that his in form at i cm or ln^ interpretation of it may have been at 
fault. 0 Ci'eufy and Jacobs, on the contrary, in.-wt that Hirtius’s 
narrative is worthy of the fullest confidence. His Preface, they argue, 
proves that lie was a writer of scrupulous accuracy ; for In* tells us that 
he would not undertake to describe the African and Alexandrine wars 

d’lssolu the rocks are “ tellemelit escarps, qu’on n’y pent inouter qu’en gnmpant, 
et par de petits sentiers qu’on a pratiques dans le roe en quehjtics endroiU ; car 
partout ailleurs, lex roehers soul aussi peipendiculaires que les tours de Notre- 
Dauie de Paris.” Rev. d' Aquitaine, ix., 1 St>5, p. 108. 

1 Hist, de Jules Chur, ii. 344. 

2 See Forcellini, Tot ins latinitutis Lexicon vol. vi., 1875, p. 231. 

3 Qui ndxcim ad Caesar is tie h. (>. comm. tabulae. xv. a matter of fact, the 
extent of the break is much more than 300 feet. See Cb. Lentheric, La (Jrece ct 
V Orient en Prmenre, 1878, PI. ii. 

4 J (thresher ichte d. philnl. Vereius, xiii., 1887, pp. 362-4. 

5 M. Cexsac ( XJxelhuhmum, — ohserraf ion.% ton chant t ex fntiilleS extent &es d Luzech, 
1863, pp. 12-13) appeals to the authority of Orosius as a prnot that there was no 
isthmus at Uxelloduuwn. Orosius (vi. 1J. § 21) describe* the position in these 
words : — hoc oppidam (n editwsima movtu arcs j ten dehat, dvabus partibns per 
abrvpia latent non parro Jt amine cingehatnr. R Duabus partihus " are the words 
on which M. Cexsac. relies, 1 believe that Orosius’s description was merely a loose 
and rhetorical paraphrase of that of Hirtius : but at all events it must be clear to 
any one who has the slightest critical faculty that the authority of Orosius cannot 
be weighed against the authority of Hirtius. 

8 Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 385. 
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because he took no part in either of them. 1 What Hirtius really said 
was that he took no part either in the Alexandrine or in the African 
war ; and that, although lie had gained some knowledge of Aiem from 
conversation with Caesar, he listened to Caesar's story for the pleasure 
of hearing him, not with the object of writing history. 2 But, even if 
this statement implies that Hirtius did take ^art in the eighth campaign 
of the Gallic war, he could not have taken part in every operation of 
that campaign ; and there is no proof that he ever saw UxellodununL 

Creuly and^ Jacobs also maintain that we must either accept 
Hirtius’s narrative as it stands, literally in every detail, or else candidly 
admit that the question is insoluble. If, they argue, ^Hirtius was mis- 
taken in describing the isthmus, how can we tell that he was not also 
mistaken in saying that Uxellodunum was in the country of the 
Cadurci? 3 No experienced student will accept the principle which the 
authors lay down. Every historian makes mistakes ; and in describing 
facts of a certain class it is very difficult to avoid jerror ; while in 
narrating others it is almost impossible to go astray. For instance, an 
historian of the Indian Mutiny might, if he had never seen Delhi, 
make some slight mistakes in describing its principal features. He 
might place the Palace too near the Jumna : but he would hardly say 
that the Jumna almost entirely surrounded the town. In short, it is 
not necessary to iling a book to the other end of the room because one- 
suspects the writer of having made mistakes ; and it is necessary, in 
reading the most careful writer, to use one's critical faculty. At the 
same time I freely admit that the particular mistake which an advocate 
of Puy d’lssolu must, if he honestly translates the Latin, believe Hirtius 
to have made is one which i* very difficult to understand. 

And yet it is as certain as the Binomial Theorem that Uxellodunum 
did stand upon some one of the sites which I have examined. ‘Scan 
closely the sheets of the great Carte do V Mat-Major wfiich embrace the 
department of Lot and the surrounding country, and you will not be 
able to find any other site which is even •worth discussing. Every 
conceivable site has been carefully examined by keen eyes ; and of the 
whole number there are, as we have seen, only four which have secured 
any real support. Two of the lour have been, on closer examination, 
unhesitatingly rejected ; and the final choice lies between Luzeeh and 
the Puy d’Jssolu. Luzeeh is the mlv place where there is an isthmus 
even approximately corresponding with the description of Hirtius : the. 
Puy d’lssolu is the only place, which, in other respects, corresponds or 
even approximately corresponds v. ith his description. It seems almost 
incredible that he should have described Uxellodunum as a peninsula 
surrounded by a river on (‘.very side, except an isthmus only 300 feet 
wide, if there was no isthmus at all. The mistakes which he is assumed 
to have made are nothing less than monstrous. If he had merely said 
that the hill was almost entirely surrounded by a river, I should say 
that there were ten chances to one against his having described the 
Puy d'lssolu in such terms. But when I consider that lie made, the 

1 sExainen, etc., p. 24. •*/>. <7., viii M Praef., § 8. 3 Examen % etc., p. 23. 
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further statement that the spring was just above the isthmus, I am inclined 
to say that there are ten times ten chances to one against his having been 
mistaken.^ On the other hand, I am obliged to admit that, if Luzech was 
Uxellodunum, he made gross mistakes in his description. Yet, compared 
with those other assumed mistakes, they are perhaps easily explicable. But 
again, I am 1 constrained ty) assume that Caninius was so careless, or 
rather so imbecile as to let Luc terms get out of the place with 3000 
men, when lie could have shut him in with the greatest ease. 1 Lastly, 
I am obliged to admit that the spring which he described is not to be 
found ; 2 and that, if it was there, liis account of the struggle which 
took place for its possession is absolutely incomprehensible. When I 
turn again to M. Cessac’s circumstantial account of the way in which 
the spring on the Puy d’Issolu was diverted ; when I consider the 
combined force of all the other arguments that have been urged by 
him and his fellow-advocates, — the argument from tradition, from the 
charter which mentions Uxellodunum, from the find of coins, from the 
discovery of lines of investment, from the great strength of the Puy 
d’Issolu, the difficulty of ascending it and the geographical position, 
which would have recommended it to Lueterius, lastly, the obvious 
resemblance of its name to Uxellodunum, — when I consider ail these 
things, I can no longer hesitate. Hirtius did make that mistake which 
seems all hut incredible ; and Uxellodunum is to be iden titled with the 
Puy d’Issolu. Still, 1 confess that although reason lias forced me to 
come to this conclusion, I cannot recommend it as absolutely certain. 

Vangiones. — The Vangionos, one of the German peoples who con- 
tributed a contingent to the host of Ariovistus, 8 occupied, in the time of 
Ptolemy, 4 the country round Boybetomagus (Worms). It is doubtful 
whether they were settled there in the time of Caesar, after the defeat 
of Ariovistus. See Nemetes and Trihoct. 

Veliocasses! — The Yeliocasses dwelt in that part of the diocese of 
Rouen which did not belong to the Oaletes (</.r.), namely the southern 
part of the department of Seine- In ferienre and the eastern part of the 
department of Eure. Their name survived in the old “ Vexin.” & Dr. 
Bonnejoy has persuaded liimself that the common frontier of the 
Yeliocasses and the Bellovaci passed by certain megalitbie monuments at 
Romesnil, Bercagney and between Lierville and Petit Serans, that is to 
say a little westward of the great road from Paris to Dieppe. 0 

Vellaunoduniun. — Caesar says but little that can help us to find 
Vellaunodunum. He tells us distinctly why lie laid siege to it: he 
wished to avoid leaving an enemy in liis rear, in order that the supplies 
which he expected might reach him more quickly. He says that 

1 1 am glad to find that R. Schneider has anticipated me in this argument. See 
JaJiresberichtc d. phitol. Vcreins , xiii., 1887, p. 362. 

2 “Luzech/* sarcastically remarks M. Cessac ( Csellfxlunum retrouve, 1866, "p. 

13), “eut la prudence de ne pas jeter en patilie aux hasards de la pioche le subside 
complementaire mis a sa ‘disposition par un membra de la commission de la carte 
des Gaules." 4 1). <V., i. 61, § 2. 

4 Geogr ii. 9, § 9. See d’Anville, Notice tic Vancienne Gaule, p. 171. 

6 See d’Anville, p. 684, and Walckenaer, i. 397-§. 

6 Bull, de la Soc. de gtugr., vi e ser., t. xir., 1880, 'p. 344. 
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Vellaunodunum was a stronghold of the Senones ; that it was on the 
road which he took from Agedincum (Sens) to Gorgobina, the stronghold 
of the Boii ; aifd that, after leaving his heavy baggage at Agedincum, 
he reached Vellaunodunum altero die. As the garrison held out for 
two days, while lie was making a line of contravallation, we may 
perhaps infer that the place was fairly string. Finally he says that, 
after receiving the submission of Vellaunodunum, he marched thence in 
two days to Cenabunj 1 (Orleans). On pages 723-5, I prove that altero 
die means “ the day after, 55 — that re, that if, for example, Caesar left 
Agedincum on the 1st of the month, he reached Vellaunodunum on the 
2nd. It might be said that we are none the wiser for this knowledge ; 
for Caesar may have arrived at Vellaunodunum early on the day which 
he calls altero die ; or he may have arrived late. : and the difference in 
time would involve a considerable difference in distance. Still, as 
Caesar marcbed the whole # way from Agedincum to Cenabum in four 
days, and as Cenabum was not less than 108 kilometres, or about 67 
miles, from Agedincum, 2 it is not likely that he made a short march on 
any one of the four days ; and we may therefore perhaps infer that he 
did not reach Vellaunodunum until comparatively late in the day. On 
the other hand, as he took two whole days to inarch from Vellaunodunum 
to Cenabum, and arrived at Cenabum too late in the afternoon to begin 
the siege, it is tolerably certain that Vellaunodunum was at least as 
far from Cenabum as it was from Agedincum ; and, as he says that, 
when he arrived at Vellaunodunum, he oppugnare instituit , which 
apparently means that he began his preparations for the siege on the 
day of his arrival, General Creulv 3 may be justified in inferring that 
Vellaunodunum was nearer to Agedii*cum than to Cenabum. It would 
he more to the purpose to ascertain the road by whien Caesar matched. 
There was a Roman road from Agedincum to Cenabum* J08 kilometres 
or about 67 miles long, which passed by Chateau-Land on, ^ceaux and 
Beaune. The road mentioned in the Table 4 passed through Aquae 
Segeste and a little to the m th of Gien : its length was 59 Gallic 
leagues, or about 131 kilometres, according to the MSS.; but Desjardins 
believes that this ought to be reduced to 54 Gallic leagues. Creuly 5 
mentions a third, — “I’aneien chemin, 55 — of 116 kilometres or about 
72 miles, which passed through Montargis and Ladon. The distance 
from Sens to Chateau - Laud on is 44 kilometres, or about 27 miles; 
from Sens to Seeaux 52 kilometres, or rather more than 32 miles ; from 
Sens to lieaune 66 kilometres, or about 41 miles; from Sens to Mon- 
targis 50 kilometres, or about 3 1 miles ; from Sens to Ladon 65 
kilometres, or rather more than 40 miles. 

Now there is no proof that any of these three roads existed in the 
time of Caesar. Neither the road by Chateau- Landon nor that by 
Montargis is marked in the Itinerary of Antonine or in tjje Table; and 

• 

1 B. G., vii. 20, § 4, 11, §§ 1-4. 2 See p. 409. 

y Rev. arch., nouv. s<h\, t. viii., 1863, p. 393. 

4 La Table de Tcvtingcr , ed. Desjardins, p. 26, cols. 1-2. 

5 Rev. arch.'fnoxiv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 392. 
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it has befen argued that the Gauls would not have made a road through 
the Forest of Orleans and across the marsh of Sceaux. Belley, 1 2 it is 
true, says that the road by CMteau-Landon was comrilonly called the 
Chemin de Cesar ; but evidence like this, as the reader, — if there is 
such a person, — of the countless French monographs on questions of 
Gallic geography knows to this cost, is brought forward for almost every 
site that ingenious antiquaries have ever proposed.- The exact direction 
of the road mentioned in the Table cannot, except iji part, he ascertained. 3 * 

On the other hand, though it *is not proved that f the road which 
runs by way of §eeaux, CMteau-Landon and Beaune was a Gallic road, 
there is nothing to show that it was not. Though not mentioned in 
the itineraries, it was certainly a Roman road ; and, Napoleon notwith- 
standing, it is certain that Caesar must have taken a road as direct or 
nearly as direct as this; because otherwise lie could hardly have 
accomplished the march from Sens to Orleans in four days. For the 
same reason, although it is not proved that a Gallic road passed through 
Montargis, the absence of proof is not a sufficient reason for denying 
that Vellaimodimum lay on the “ancien chominl’ 

I now come to the various con jectures that have been made as to 
the site of Vellaunodunuui. 1. Napoleon," 1 who identities Cenabum 
with Gien, pins his faith to Trigueres, on the road from Sens to Gien- 
le-Vieux. His arguments appear to be an imperfect summary of those 
of an antiquary, M. A. Petit, 5 * whom lie doe.*. not mention. As 
Cenabum ( q.v .) stood upon the site of Orleans, not of Gien, it is, as any 
reader who keeps his map open will see, useless to examine these 
arguments. For Caesar would have had to march in two days over 56 
miles, the distance, from Triguere*, by the road which Napoleon makes 
him ..take, to Orleans. Such a march would not, indeed, have been 
absolutely impossible : but, if Caesar had made two such extraordinary 
marches yn two successive days, he would certainly have said so.** 
Therefore we must, reject Trigueres 

2. Bel ley 7 8 proves that Lebt*uf s is Wrong in selecting tor the site 
the village of Yellau, near Auxerre : but I need not summarise Bel lev’s 
arguments; for Lebeiif argued on the untenable hypothesis that 
Cenabum was on the site of (ben. 

3. Belley himself decides tor Beaune. lie argues that the distance 
of Beaune, both from Sens and from Orleans, answers to CaesaFs 
narrative; that the place was well sitqated for the interception of the 

1 D’Aimlle, Kda ireissew ens sur Vanciemv' Gatih\ p. 1S9. 

2 According to J. B. Jollois sur lea antiquiG* du dtp* da Ijriret. 183(5, 

pp. 16-20), that part of the road which lies between Sens and Nuncrc is called 
Chemin de Cesar ; while its continuation, \yhich crosses the Forest of Orleans, is 
called Chemin Pern'. 

3 Diet. arch, de la Gaulc, i. 68. 4 de Jules Cesar, ii. 251, note. 

6 l/i#sertati<Al sur Gcnabam-Gien, etc., 1063, pp. 43-1. 

6 He makes a point of telling us when he made* forced marches. For a long list 

of passages see H. Meusel, Lex. Cars., ii. 370-71. 

' D’Anville, Eel airc issem ms, etc., pp. 221-4. # 

8 Recueil de divers ccriU pour servir 1 1 ' eel airc is.ymie, ns d Vhist. dc France , t, ii., 
1738, pp. 179-207. 
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supplies winch Caesar expected ; that it was in the diocese of Sens, and 
must therefore Jiave been in the country of the Senone*s ; that it was 
on the direct road from Sens to Orleans ; and finally that the name 
“Beaune” is etymologically connected with Vcllannodunnm. To prove 
this, he contends that Vellauna would have been contracted into Velna; 
and that Velna would have been changed ♦in to Belna , as Vesuntio was 
changed into Biauntio (Besangon). “ Beaune,” he concludes, “ est 
nomme Belna dew let nouvicine sie-|e.” But 1 believe that no Gallic 
or even Gallo-Eoman antiquities have been found at Beaune ; 1 and 
there is really no positive evidence in its favour, save tjie very doubtful 
evidence of etymology, which cannot be also cited in favour of Montargis. 
Beaune, moreover, is, as General Creuly 2 points out, considerably nearer 
to Orleans than to S^ns, whereas Vellaunodimum was probably nearer 
to Sens than to Orleans. 

4. Jollois 3 decided for at .site about a mile and a half east of Sceaux, 
which is on one of the Roman roads between Sens and Orleans, and 
has yielded Celtic remains and Roman coins to the excavator. 4 It has 
been objected to on the ground that the site is low-lying, and was 
therefore not suited for a dunum. But the word dunum means “a 
town” or “strong place,” 5 not necessarily a stronghold built upon a 
hill. Like Avaricum (Bourges), Sceaux stands upon marshy ground ; 
and some of the Gallic oppida were no better situated for defence. 

5. Walckenaet* 6 is inclined to place Vellaunodunum at Cran-et- 
Cheneviere, between ChAtillon-sur-boing and Clmteau-Renard, where, 
according to a MS. Memoir by Jollois, ha\e. been discovered the ruins of 
an ancient town. But of course Walckenaer is only guessing ; and Cran- 
ct-Clieneviere, which is some 10 inflow south-east of Montargis, is not 
situated upon tin* road by which ( \'iesar would have marched to Oenabum. 

6. Yon Goler 7 decides lbr Lad on : but Laclon is* 14 kilometres 

nearer to Orleans than to Sens, and must therefore, as General Creuly 
says, be rejected. # 

7. Creuly 8 thinks that tTe* choice lies between ChAteau-Landon 
and Montargis. Both, lu* thinks, are at a reasonable distance from 
Agedincum (Sens) and from Oenalmm (Orleans) : but he considers the 
site of Montargis, — tin; most defensible in a generally Hat district, — 
better adapted for a Gallic oppidum. If Lebeuf 9 is to be believed, 
Chateau- Landon can hardly be the place we are looking for. “ II est 
constant,”* he asserts, “par les Aetes de Saint-Severin, qu’eneore de son 
terns, c’est-a-dire sous le regne de Clovis I., Chateau- Landon n’etoit qu’un 
bois et qu’une forest.” M. Boyer, however, offers an etymological 

1 Petit, Dissertation sar Genahum-Gien , pp. S7-8. 

2 Rev. arch., viii., 1863, p. 393.% 

a Mem. sur les antiquites da dep 1 da Loirel , pp. 22-30. 

4 Rei'ue numismatique , t. xxii., 1§£2, pp. 313-16. 5 See p. 472. 

6 Giogr. des Gaules, i. 410. . 7 Krieg, p. *239. 

8 Rev . arch., 1863, viu., p. ?93. 

9 Recucil de divers ecrits pour servir d' eclair ci <semens d Vhist . de Francs, t. ii. t 
1738, $. 208 ; Mem, de littemtarc tirez des registres de V Acad, des inscr., etc*, ix.\ 
1731, p. 373. At the time ,«f which Lebeuf speaks Chateau- Landon was called 
Castrmi Kantonis. • 
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argument in favour of Chateau -Landon. 1 V el, he says, “prefix 
intensitif/’ is the Gallic form of the Welsh gwel: laijn or lan means 
“ country ” ; and dunum means “ a town.” Therefore Vellaunodunum 
means “la plus forte ville dn pays.” In course of time, M. Boyer explains, 
the prefix vel, which was probably confused in local pronunciation with 
“ Particle le prononce el (dl-Landon),” would have been dropped ; and 
between it and Landon “ est glisse, par une superf^tation tres commune, 
Ie mot chdteau, expressif de ville "fortifufe” Tilts “Vellaunodunum” 
was transmogrified into “ Chateau- Landon.” Gredat Judaeus Amelia ! 

To Montargis in the environs of which Roman antiquities have 
been discovered, 2 I know no serious objection. It has, indeed, been 
argued that Montargis is too far from Orleans : but I cannot see that 
the objection is valid. Montargis is not more than 66 kilometres, 
or about 41 English miles, from Orleans: Caesar implies that it was 
his object to march as fast as lie conveniently could; 3 and 20 miles, 
though a more than ordinary, was not an impracticable day’s march. 
Still, there is no sufficient reason for definitely accepting C re lily’s choice. 

8. Colonel Stoffel 4 has persuaded himself that he has solved the 
problem which has amused and battled so many generations of inquirers. 
If he had not a deservedly high reputation as a Caesarian scholar, I 
should not notice his arguments; fur they are based upon the untenable 
hypothesis that Gen ahum stood upon the site of Gien : but, as a specimen 
of the reasoning which satisfies Napoleon’s ablest collaborator, they 
have a certain interest. Vellaunodunum, he says, was on the site of 
Toucy, which stands on Ihe direct road from Sens to Nevers. His 
main arguments are these. First, Caesar’s words prove that he marched 
by the direct road from Sens to Nevers : “ Les mots ... ad Boios pro - 
jiciscifur (B. G., vii. 10) out un sens trop net pour qu’il ne soil pas 
Evident que Cesar marclia directement vers le pays des Boiens . . . par 
la route d’Agedincum a Noviodunum (Never s).” Secondly, when Caesar 
says that, after leaving Agedincum, he arrived at Vellaunodunum altero 
die, he means that he arrived there on the second dag after his departure . 
The proof of this is that the battle which Caesar fought with Vereinge- 
torix immediately before the siege of Alesia undoubtedly took place on the 
river Vingeanne, at a distance of 72 kilometres from Alesia ; that Caesar 
arrived at Alesia altero die ; and that, as he could not have compassed that 
distance before nightfall on the day after the battle, he evidently did not 
reach Alesia until the second day after. Thirdly, Toney is 61 kilo- 
metres from Sens. Caesar, being pressed for time, marched, on an 
average, 30 kilometres a day. That is to say, he marched from Sens, along 
the direct road on which Toucy stands, 60 kilometres Indore he reached 
Vellaunodunum. Therefore Toucy and Vellaunodunum are identical. 

In the whole of this chain of reasoning there is not a single sound 
link. First, ad Boios proficiscitur does ?iot necessarily mean that Caesar 

1 Cornptes rendus des travaux de la Soc. du Berry , 1863-4, p. 349. 

2 Jollois, pp. 123-7. 

3 Ea qui conficeret, C. Trebonium legatum (Vella\mo<lum) relinquit, rflsa ut 
quam primum iter facer et, Onabum Carimtum proficiscitur. B. G iii. 11» §§ 3-4. 

4 Guerre de Oisar et d’ Arioviste, pp. 146-9, 154-5. * 
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took the shortest road to the country of the Boii. Bead in connexion 
with the context, the words mean that he inarched to relieve # the Boii : 
but that does not imply that he did not intend to punish Cenabum en 
route; nor is it certain that there was a bridge over the Loire nearer 
than Cenabum. Secondly, as I shall hereafter prove, 1 there is no 
evidence that the battle which preceded the- siege of Alesia was fought 
on the Vingeanne, while there is strong evidence that it was not ; and, 
as I prove on pages 723-5, the meaning which Colonel Stoffel, arguing 
from this questionable premiss, giv^s to alter o die is entirely wrong. 
Thirdly, even if that meaning were right, even if it were certain that 
Caesar marched, on this particular occasion, at the rate # of 30 kilometres 
a day, — no more and no less, — Colonel Stoffel’s conclusion would not 
be justified ; for he has no right to assume that Caesar made two com- 
plete marches, no less and no more. Caesar might have marched 20 
kilometres on tilt* day on which he left Agedincum ; 30 on the second 
day ; and 20 on the third. 2 * 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that there is no decisive 
evidence for any one of the sites which I have mentioned. Beaune, 
Cran-et-Chencviere, Ladon, Trigneres and Toucy must be rejected ; and 
so apparently must Chateau - Landon. Montargis and the site near 
Sceaux remain. I believe that there is more to be said for the former 
than for the latter. But unless some decisive inscription should here- 
after he discovered, — and the chance of such a discovery is almost in- 
finitesimal, — we shall never get beyond conjecture. 

Vellavii. — Tile Vellavii were clients of the ArvemL 3 Their terri- 
tory corresponded, roughly, with the ancient Yelay, or the department 
of Loire-Supdrieure. 4 % 

Venelli — See Unblli. 

Veneti. — The Veneti, according to the common opinion, 0 occupied 
the diocese of Yannes, or, roughly speaking, the department of Morbihan. 
M. Longnon, 6 however, also gives them the alleged civitas Coriosopotum 
of the Notitia provinciarum , 7 * diicli, if it e\%r existed, was perhaps in 
the territory of the Osismi ; and Desjardins 8 gives them, besides Mor- 
bihan, the arrondissement of St-Nazaire, that is to say, the peninsula 
of Gudrande. 

Ptolemy 9 places the Yeneti north of the Samnitae (q.v.) and south 

1 See pp. 775-6. 

3 As the colonel makes Caesar reach Vellauiiodmnun on the second day after 

his departure from Sens, and yet <5hly accomplish two marches, I presume that, 
like Napoleon (Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 251, note) he holds that the day of Caesar’s 
departure was spent in concentrating the troops, whom Napoleon assumes to have 
been echeloned in the environs of Sens, and possibly in crossing the Yonne. This 
hypothesis is inconsistent with the meaning of altera die ; and even if it were 
allowable, Colonel Stoffel’s assumption that Caesar marched exactly 30 kilometres 
a day could not be justified. According to Napoleon, he marched 40 kilometres 
in two days. The concentration, if«*t took place at all, must have taken place 
before. „ 3 B. <*.,• vii. 75, § 2. 

4 B’Anville, Notice de Vancknne Oaule , p. 685 ; Walckenaer, Geogr. des Qaules, 

i. 344. 6 lb i. 378. 

8 A\las hist, de la France , p. 7. 7 See note on the Curiosolites. 

8 Giogr. de la Gaule ronu,ih 485. 3 Geogr., ii. 8, § 6. 
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of the Osismi, whoso southern boundary, he says, was marked by the 
Gobaean promontory, that is to say, the Pointe du Raz. On pages 479-80 
I have shown reason for believing that the “ Samnitae ” never existed. 
Strabo 1 says that the Loire enters the sea between the Pictones and 
the Nainnetes (q. u), who were the southern neighbours of the Yeneti ; 
and he too places the Vented south of the Osismi. Poniponius Mela * 
places the Osismi opposite the island of Sena, which is generally 
identified with Sein. 

An attempt has been made to jfrove that Sein is not the same as 
Sena, and accordingly that the country of the Veneti Extended further 
northward than 'Sein. According to M. Le Men, :j the earliest document 
in which Sein is mentioned is 44 un aete du cartulaire de Landevennec,” 
belonging to the eleventh century. Sein is there called 14 Pile de 
Seidhun.” In the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, says M. Le Men, 
it was generally called 44 Sizun.” “ Seidhun,” or 44 Seithyn,” was, he 
says, the name of a Breton chief, who probably gave liis name to the 
island. It has also been argued that as, according to Mela, Sena was 
situated in the Oceanus JJritannicus , while Sein is not in the English 
Channel, Sein cannot be the same as Sena. 

But M. Le Men’s theory lias been demolished by MM. L. A. de la 
Borderie and J. Loth. The resemblance between the names Sena and 
Sein is obvious. The cape opposite Sein is called Sizun. If, M. de la 
Borderie asks, the island itself was originally so called, why has its 
name become Sein, while the name of the cape remains unaltered ? 
Finally he remarks that the opponents of the identification of Sena 
with Sein identify it with Ouessant, a name which is much less like 
Sena than even Seidhun. 3 4 „ 

M. Loth, a distinguished Celtic scholar, says that the name Sena has 
nothing to do with Seidhun. Pie also observes that, as Sena, according to 
the Itinerary of Antonine , was between Uxantis (Ouessant) and Vindilis 
(Belle-lie), it can only have been Sein. Further, he remarks, with 
perfect truth, that Uceanus JJritannicus designated not merely the English 
Channel, but the Bay of Biscay as well, which the ancient geographers 
regarded as opposite the coast of Britain. 5 

It is certain, then, that Sein is identical with Sena, and therefore 
that, if Pomponius Mela was right, the country opposite Sein belonged 
to the Osismi. But, we are told, even if Sein is identical with Sena, 
still Venetia must have extended as far northward as the promontory of 
Penrnarc’h. 6 If* Ptolemy is right in making the Pointe du Raz the 
southern boundary of the Osismi, it certainly did so. 

To conclude, I do not think that it is possible to trace the northern 

3 Oeogr iv. 2, § 1, 4, § 6. 

2 Chorogra phia, iii. 6, § 48. 

3 Rev . arch.,,' louv. scr., t. xxiii., 1872, p^t 51 -54. 

4 Oeogr. gallo-rom. de VA rnwriqve, 1881, pp. 20-22. 

5 Rev. celt. , x., 1889, p. 352; V Emigration hretonne , p. 54. For a full 
demonstration of the truth of wliat 1 have said about Oceanus IWitannicm , see note 
on the Samnitae. 

6 Bull. arch, de V A ss n hretonne , 3 e st'r., t. i., l#fel, j*. 196. 
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frontier of the Veneti with certainty. It may have coincided .with the 
northern frontier of the diocese of Vannes, one of the few Breton dioceses 
that existed as early as the fifth century : 1 but all that can be safely said 
is that Venetia did not extend further northward than the Pointe du 
Raz and the natural boundary formed by the Montagues Noires. 

The arguments that have been advancc-1 to prove that the Yeneti 
occupied the peninsula of Guerande are refuted on pages 664-6. 

Veragri. See Nantuates. 

Viromandui. — Tlfe Viromandui| whose name was preserved in the 
old name of Veftnandois, occupied the diocese of Noyon, or the northern 
part of the department of Aisne and the eastern part df that of Somme. 
See Walckenaer, Geogr. des Gaules, i. 431-2, and also Remi and 
SUESSIONES. 

Vocates. — The Vocates are generally belWed to have occupied the 
diocese of Bazas, or the south-eastern part of the department of Gironde. 2 
Caesar says that Crassus, after he had defeated the Sotiates, marched 
against the Yocates and the Tarusates. 3 The Sotiates occupied the 
country round Sos, and the Tarusates (q.v.) probably occupied the 
country round Aire. Ptolemy 4 mentions a people called the Vassarii 
(Ovacrdpioi), whose chief town, Cossio, stood upon the site of Bazas. 
The people of Bazas are called in the Notitia 0 Vasates ; and perhaps 
Ptolemy really wrote Ovaxrdrioi. Desjardins, in his great work, 0 
identifies the Yocates with tlie Vasates and the Vassarii. Pliny 7 men- 
tions the Basabocates, a name which Oellarius regarded as a compound of 
Vasates and Vocates. The diocese of Bazas is divided by tin* Garonne, on 
the north of which Walckenaer places the Vocates and on the south the 
Vasates. This conjecture is certainly wrong ; for how can any one 
believe that Crassus, who had invaded Aquitania from the north, would, 
after he had defeated the Sotiates, — the first tribe he encountered, — 
have marched back from the neighbourhood of Sos to the north of the 
Garonne, in order to attack another people, whose allies came* from the 
Pyrenees ? Besides, on Wa]ck<*uaer‘s theory, the Vocates were separated 
by a considerable tract from the Tarusates ; whereas it is clear from 
Caesar’s narrative that the two peoples were conterminous. The problem 
of determining tlie habitat of the Vocates is further complicated by tlie 
fact that Pliny mentions, immediately after tlie Basabocates, another 
people called the Vassei. I am inclined to believe that the Vocates and 
the Vasates were identical ; but if so, it will be evident to any one who 
looks at the map that that part of their territory which Crassus invaded 
must have been far south of Bazas, and was in the department of Les 
Landes. 

Vocontii. — •Caesar mentions the Vocontii once only. 8 He says that, 
after crossing the Alps,— doubt&ss by Mont Genevre, 9 — he entered their 

1 See J. Loth, V Emigration lm4onne, pp. 50, 52-3. * 

2 Walckenaer, Geor/r. den U aides, i. 302. B. </., iii. 23, $ 1. 

4 ( feotf r . , ii. 7, § 11. Set’uote to vol. i., p. 205 of C. Muller’s edition. 

5 Ed. Guerard, p. 29. 6 < ieoyr. de la (Saule rom. f ii. 362-3. 

? Nat. Ilist., iv. 19 (33), § 108. 8 B. (V., i. 10, § 5. 

9 See pp. 432-3, supra. *• 
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territory^ and passed thence into that of the Allobroges. Strabo 1 also 
describes the Vocontii as conterminous with the Allobroges ; and he 
implies that Epebrodunum (Ebrodunum), or Embrun, marked their 
eastern boundary. According to Ptolemy, 2 Ebrodunum lielonged to the 
Caturiges (q.v.) ; and Long suggests that Strabo probably meant that it 
was “just on the borders of the Vocontii.” 3 Ptolemy says that the 
chief town of the Vocontii was Vasio, which occupied the site of Vaison. 
Pliny 4 gives them another town, Lucas Augusti, which is identified 
with Luc. From the Table we leatm that, they had a third town, Dea, 
the modern Die. From these data it lias been inferred that their 
territory comprised the dioceses of Vaison and Die. D’Anville 5 believes 
that they also occupied a part of the diocese of Gap, “dans lequel on ne 
connoit point d’aucun peuple en ])articuliei,” as well as Val-Benois, that 
part of the diocese of Sisteron which borders on Vaison ; and, if Strabo 
is to be believed, they probably also possessed territory extending as far 
eastward as the river Durance. D’Anville, who traces their eastern 
frontier far to the west of the Durance, ignores or overlooks the 
testimony of Strabo. But Chorges or Caturigomagus, which belonged to 
the Caturiges, is nearly due west of, and about 12 miles from Embrun. 
If then Chorges belonged to the Caturiges in the time of Strabo, he 
was wrong in making Embrun the eastern limit of the Vocontii ; and 
their territory could not have extended to the Durance, except perhaps 
below Tallard. 

Maissiat, remarking that, according to Strabo, the Vocontii were 
conterminous with the Allobroges and above the Cavares, infers that 
their territory extended northward as far as the Isere, and that they 
possessed the valley of Graisivaudan as far eastward as Montmelian. 
But it does not follow that because the Vocontii were conterminous with 
the Allobroges, they were conterminous along the whole line of the, 
southern frontier of the Allobroges : on Maissiat/s theory the territory of 
the Vocontii must have included the territories of the Tricorii and the 
Uceni, and part of that of the Medulli ns well ; and these small tribes 
may just as likely have been clients of the Allobroges. 

The task of determining the frontiers of the Vocontii is indeed 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that the territory which un- 
doubtedly belonged to them was surrounded by the territories of minor 
peoples, who may possibly have been payi of theirs, actually incorporated 
within their proper territory, or may only have been connected with 
them by the loose tie of clientship ; while some of these peoples may 
have been pagi or clients of the Caturiges or of the Allobroges. 
Napoleon, in his Atlas (Planche 2) as well as in his text, simply ignores 
the existence of these peoples : but his method of solving the problem is 
more simple than convincing. Even Uie Cavares, who dwelt on the 
west of the Vocontii and were unquestionably an independent people, 
find no mention in Napoleon's Atlas or in his list of tribes ; and not 

1 Geogr ., iv. 1 , § 3. 2 Oeogr ., iii. 1, § 35. 

3 W. Smith’s of Greek and Roman Geogr., i. 7 98. 

4 Nat. Hist , iii. 4 (5), § 37. 6 Noticl Ae i’ancienne Gaule, p. 715. 
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content with giving the strip of territory which they occupied on the 
left bank of the Isere to the Vocontii, he assigns to the latter people the 
northern part of the department of Ardeche as well ; that is to say, he 
includes within their territory that of the Segalauni. The minor 
peoples, to whom I have referred, were the Mernini, the Vulgientes, the 
Quariates, the Bodiontici, the Avantiei, tlA Tricorii and the Uceni. 
Desjardins remarks that the insignificance of these peoples must have 
caused them to be abscybed in the elicit da of the Vocontii, although, if 
I understand hiu^ aright, he distinguishes their territories from those of 
the stronger people. But it seems more probable that# the Uceni and 
the Tricorii, whose territories, — the valleys of the Romanche and the 
Drac respectively, — formed part of the diocese of Grenoble, were clients 
of the Allobroges (q.v.) ; and Desjardins himself elsewhere 1 says, rightly 
in my opinion, that the Mernini must have heSn clients (if not a pag as) 
of the Oavares. For the district of Carpentras ( Carpenforacte ), w T hich 
belonged to the Mernini, 2 separates that of Cavaillon m (Cabellio) from 
that of Orange (Arausio\ both of which formed part of the territory 
which Ptolemy 3 assigns to the Oavares. The exact position of the 
Quariates, who were on the east of the Yocontii, is uncertain : 4 but 
there is no doubt that t lie Bodiontici dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Digue ; while, as Desjardins remarks, there is a striking resemblance 
between “ Avantiei ” and “ Avance,” “ Avan £ oil ” and “ St - Etienne 
d’AvaiiQon,” — the names of a river and of two communes which are to 
be found on the west of Cliorges. It seems to me probable that these 
three peoples, as well as the Vulgientes, who dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of Apt, were clients of the Yocontii. 5 Desjardins thinks that the eastern 
boundary of the Vocontii would natifrally have been formed by the 
Devoluy. the Montagne d’Aurouze and the chain “ popularly known as 
Monts de France/’ • 

Volcae. — The Volcae (Arecomici and Tectosages) occupied the 
country comprised between the Rhone, the Ce^nnes and the Garonne ; 
and the territory of' the Tectosages included that of the Tolosates (q.v.). 
According to Strabo, Narbo belonged to the Arecomici ; according to 


1 Gfoyr. de la Gaulc row., li. 226, 232. 

2 Ptol., Gcogr., ii. 10, § 8 (C. Mullei’s ed., p. 246). 

3 11. (Muller, pp. 243-4). 

4 Desjardins (ii. 228) is inclined to place them near Forcalquier. 

6 M. J. D. Long, who has devoted a monograph {Mem. presentis par divers 
savants d VAcad. des iuscr ., 2 e ser., t. ii., 1849, pp. 284-313) to the Vocontii, 
holds that their territory comprised the dioceses of Die, Vaison and Sisteron, part 
of the diocese of Gap and part of the diocese of Grenoble (on the left bank of the 
Isere), and traces their frontier as follows. On the west, separating them from 
the Segalauni and the Oavares, it ran past Roche-Chinard, Chateau-Double, Eure, 
C16on-d’Andran, Grignan, Richerance an4 Tulette, to the river Eyq^es or Aiques. 
On the south, it was formed by Mont Ventoux and the chain of Lure. On the 
east, the river Luye at Gap sep«-i*ated the Vocontii from the Caturiges, aud the 
Durance, from Tallard to Volx, formed a natural barrier. The Drac separated the 
Vocontii from the Allobroges and the Tricorii on the north-east ; and the Isere, 
between Grenoble and St-Na£ 'ir'ywus the northern boundary. 

* iv. 1, § 12. 
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Ptolemy, 1 to the Tectosages. D'Anville 2 * thinks that so long as Narbo 
was the tajntal of the Province, it probably belonged, as Strabo says, to 
the Arecomici, and afterwards to neither of the two peoples. A passage 
in Caesar , — prauidia in Rutenis provindalibns, Voids Arecomicis y 
Tolosatibus , drcimque Narbonem . . . constituit , :5 — seems, as C. Muller 
remarks in his edition of I Ptolemy (p. 241), to imply that Narbo was 
not, at all events in 52 b.c., in the country of the Arecomici. 
Walckenaer, 4 who accepts d’Anville’s theory, astfgns to the Arecomici 
the dioceses of Agde, Lodeve, Montpellier, d’U/.es, Ninyss and Alais, — a 
territory corresponding roughly with the departments of Gaud and 
Herault; while the country of the Tectosages corresponded with the 
archbishopric of Toulouse and all that part of the diocese of Montauban 
which lies on tire east of tin* Garonne. Desjardins 5 conjectures, in 
spite of Strabo, that tlie 'river Herault, or else a line passing between 
the Herault and the Orb, separated the tw? peoples. 

1 (feopr., ii. 10, $ t>. 2 dice dc Vancimne Gaule> p, 717. 

3 /J. <J., vii. 7, $ 4. 4 (it'Vjr. des Ganiev i. 253. 

r * (ieogr. de la Guide ram u. 107. n. 3. 



SECTION IV.— SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 

F. DE COIJLANGES ON MONARCHY IN* GAUL 

De Coulanges 1 asserts that kings in Gaul only attained power by the 
will of the majority ; and he refers to the ^voids which Caesar puts 
into the mouth of Ambiorix, king of the Eburoncs, — sua esse eiusmodi 
imperia ut non minus hafleret iuris in se multitudo quam ipse in 
multitudinem 2 (“ My authority is limited, the masses (?) having as much 
power over me as I have over them ”) — to show that their power was 
extremely restricted. He holds that monarchy in Gaul was not a 
traditional institution, but rather a revolutionary power, created by a 
faction, which arose in troublous times.* 5 

Let us examine these conclusions. Caesar mentions in all eleven 
Gallic kings, namely Catainantaloedes, king of the Sequani ; Divitiacus, 
king of the Suessiones ; Galba, king of the Suessiones ; Commius, king 
of the Atrebates ; Tasgetius, king of the Camutes ; Moritasgus, king 
of the Senones ; Cavarinus, king of the Senones ; Ambiorix and 
Catuvolcus, each king of one half qf the Eburones ; Yercingetorix, 
king of the Arvemi ; and Teutomatus, king of the Nitiobriges. 4 

Three of these kings, Divitiacus, Galba and Commius were Belgic. 
Divitiacus and Catainantaloedes had ceased to reign before Caesar arrived 
in GauL Tasgetius and Cavarinus were nominees of Caesar : the 
ancestors of both had reigned be/ore them, and* Moritasgus, the brother 
of Cavarinus, was reigning when Caesar first entered Gaul ; Tasgetius 
was murdered by enemies belonging to his own country, and Cavarinus 
incurred bitter odium during his reign. Orgetorix, Casticus, Dumnorix and 
Celtillus, the father of Vercingetorix, aimed at seizing the royal power ; 
Celtillus was put to death by his countrymen for having done so, and 
an attempt was made to execute Orgetorix for the same offence. 5 

These facts prove that among those peoples which had discarded it, 
any attempt to revive the royal power was regarded by the republican 
party with extreme jealousy ; 5 and as among the Aedui, if not among 

1 Hist, des insl*pol. de I'ancienne f ranco, — la Gaule rom ., 1891, pp. 12-13. 

2 B. G., v. 27, § 3. 

3 He refers to B. (7., vi. 8, § 9, — tyngetorigi, quern ab initio vermansisse in 
officio demon stravimus, principatus atque imperium est trad it um, Hut we are not 
told that Cingetorix was a king at all. 

4 B. <7., i. 3, § 5 ; ii. 4, § 7 ; iv. 21, §7;v. 25, § 1, 54, § 2 ; vi. 31, § 5 ; vii. 
4, $ 5, 31, § 5. 

5 /£., v. 25, § 3 ; vi. 5, § ? ; j. 2, § 1, 3, § 5, 4, 9, § 3 ; vii. 4, § 1. 

• Cf. J. Rhys’s Celtic B 1 tiain, 2nd ed., 1884, p. 58. 
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other peoples, a supreme executive magistrate called the Yergobret was 
annually o elected, and as Caesar frequently mentions the senates of 
Gallic peoples in such a way as to imply that there were no kings to 
limit their power , 1 it has been concluded that, in Caesar’s time, a 
monarchical form of government was the exception, and a republican 
the rule in GauL t 

The conclusion to which this analysis leads me is that monarchy 
was, in one sense, a traditional institution in C^aul, but that, in most 
cases, when Caesar arrived, it wasvno more than a tradition. Monarchy 
had once prevailed throughout the whole of Gaul : but by some revolu- 
tion or series of revolutions, like those of which we read in the histories 
of Greece and Rome, it had, in the majority of states, perished . 2 
Among the Belgae, however, it should seem that the dislike of monarchy 
was less active and the proportion of kings greater than in Celtiean 
Gaul. Powerful nobles, Caesar tells us, : * still frequently seized royal 
power, or rath'T, as Professor Rhys puts it, made themselves despots, 
just as Pisistratus did at Athens: but they attained this power not by 
the will of the majority but by the help of armed clients and mercen- 
aries, and by ingratiating themselves with the masses. 


CUNO’S VIEW REGARDING THE STATUS OF THE GALLIC 
"KINGS” WHOM CAESAR APPOINTED 

J. G. Cuno 4 asserts that Commius, Tasgetius and Cavarinus, who 
were appointed by Caesar reges <n er the Atrebates, Camutes and Senones 
respectively, were not kings, in the strict sense of the term, but only 
governors, appointed to act in the interests of Rome ( rdmische Statthalter) ; 
for, he argues, Caesar would never have forced upon these jKoplea kings 
properly so called, seeing that Casticus was burned at the stake for 
aiming at kingship . 5 Vercingetorix, Ouno adds, was only rex in the 
sense of “ general ” ( Feldherr ) ; for his so-called kingship had no terri- 
torial basis. 

These remarks apj>car to me rather silly. When Caesar said that 
Vercingetorix was saluted by his adherents as rex, he certainly did not 
mean u general ” ; for in the same sentence lie said ,that the imperium , 
that is to say the office of Oommander-:n -Chief, was bestowed upon him. 
If Caesar had meant what Cuno says, he would have written not rex 
but imperator 6 (a suis appellatur). No doubt Vercingetorix was not 
constitutionally elected : but, in spite of the lack of a “ territorial basis,” 

1 B. 6’., i. 16, § 5, 31, § 6 ; ii. 5, § 1, 26, § 2 ; iii. 16, § 4, 17, § 3 ; v. 64, § 3 ; 
vii, 32, § 5, 33, § 2, 56, § 4. 

2 See Rhys’d Celtic Britain , p. 57. 

3 B. (J., ii. 1, § 4, in (Pallia a potentioribus atone iis qui ad conducendos homines 
facilitates liabebant vulgo regna occupabantur. Cf. i. 4, § 2, 17, §§ 1*2, 18, §§ 3*6. 

4 Vorgeschichte Roms, 1878, i. 37-9. 

6 B. G. t iv. 21, § 7 ; v, 25, § 1 ; vii. 4, § 1. 

6 Cf. B. G. y vii. 63, § 6, — ad unum ornties Vercingelwrigem probant imperatorem. 
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his adherents saluted him as king and meant that he was king, just as 
the adherents of Monmouth called him king ; and his kingship would 
certainly have been consummated if his rebellion had succeeded. 

Cuno’s other argument is weaker still. Commius, Tasgetius and 
Cavarinus were of course to govern in Caesar’s interest : but if Tasgetius 
and Cavarinus were not burned alive, the former was murdered, and 
the murder of the latter was planned. 1 Therefore, whatever Caesar 
may have meant whe^ he called hhv nominees reges, his action was as 
fiercely resented ^y their subjects as if he had intended to invest them 
with the full powers of sovereignty. When he say% that he made 
Tasgetius and Cavarinus reges, and says in the same breath that their 
ancestors had held the regnum before them, he surely means that they 
were kings in the same sense as their ancestors. “ King ” is an elastic 
word : but so far as the ruler of a small hal Civilised community can 
be called a king, so far as Iija or Cerdic or Edwin were kings, the title 
was applicable to Commius, Tasgetius and Cavarinus. • 


DID TWO VERGOBRETS HOLD OFFICE IN ONE STATE AT 
THE SAME TIME? 

It is generally held that, at all events among the Aedui, only one 
Vergobret could legally hold office at a time. This opinion is based 
upon the well-known passage : 2 * — summo esse in periculo rem, quod , cum 
singuli magistrates antiquitus crmri atque regiam potestatem annum 
obtinere consuessent , duo magistratum (Jerant et se nternue eorum legibus 
creatum esse dicat. On the other hand, Caesar writes : — convoeatis 
eorum principibus , quorum magnam copiam in castris habebat , in his 
Divitiaco et Lisco , qui sumno magistratui praeera^ny, quern vergobretum 
appellant Aedui , qui creatur annuus et vita$ necisque in suos habet 
potestatem , 8 etc. Praeerant is found in all the MSS. : but since Lipsius 
published his edition, the editors, following Nicasius, have unanimously 
substituted for it praeerat, on the ground that the other passage proves 
that there can only have been one Vergobret. 4 But M. Robert Mowat 
has disputed this opinion ; 5 and Professor Rhys agrees with him. 0 
There is a coin bear in g the inscription cisiambos * cattos * vergobreto. 
The words JJidambos Cattos , M. Mowat argues, must be the names not 
of one man, but of two ; (1) because the word which follows them 
would otherwise be vergobretos , not vergobreto; and (2) because, by 
Gallic custom, no man had more than one name, sometimes followed by 
a patronymic. ^Therefore to Ci^anibos and Cattos belongs in common 
the title vergobreto , which must be either plural or, more probably, 
dual. • # 

M. Mowat’s argument if controverted by M * P. C1 l Robert He 

1 B. G., v. 25, § 3, 54, § 2. 2 Ib. t vii. 32, § 3. 

8 16., i. 16, § 5. « 4 See Schneider’s Caesar , i. 35. 

8 Rev. celt., v., 1881-8C', pp. 121-4. 6 Celtic Britain , 2nd ed., p. 59. 
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does ndt deny that Cisiambos and Cattos were two persons : but, 
remarking that s is often dropped in Gallic, he explains vergobreto as 
an abridged form of the nominative singular vergobreto 8 ; 1 and M. E. 
Emault, who agrees with him, says, in opposition to M. Mowat, that 
the dual would be not vergobreto but vergobretu 1 2 

Professor Rhys admits £he difficulty presented by the former of the 
two passages which I have quoted : but he struggles to get over it by 
suggesting that “ the two offices were not filled %t the same time of the 
year.” I do not believe that afiyl>ody, reading the 'passage with an 
unbiassed mind,, could agree with the professor. How can the (assumed) 
two offices have been filled at different, times of the year when Caesar 
distinctly says that the Vergobret held office for a whole year (singuli 
magistratus . . . regiam potestatem annum obtinere consuessent) ? And 
if Caesar really wrote (sT&nmo magistratui) praeerant, as Professor Rhys 
maintains, is it not obvious that the (assumed) two Vergobrets held 
office simultaneously ? Also, is it not extraoi-dinary that the professor 
should have failed to see that if two Vergobrets were elected every 
year, of whom one held office during one part of the year and the other 
during the remaining part, the magistracy was not dual but single ? 3 
Besides, on the professor’s theory, how is one to explain the words 
italicised below in the other passage : — convocatis eorum principibus 
... in his Divitiaco et Lisco, qui summo magistratui praeera[n]t, quern 
vergobretnm appellant Aedui, qui creatur annuus,” etc. ? What can be 
the antecedent to quern , if it is not the preceding clause qui . . . prae- 
era[n]t f And if praeerant is the right reading, what becomes of the 
grammar of the sentence ? Surely Caesar would have written quos 
vergobretos (appellant Aedui). # 

[Since I wrote the foregoing note, I have discovered a fact which is, 
I think, conclave, even if what I have written is not. In the Diction- 
nairc arcbMogique de la Gaule (l re fascicule, Planches des monnaies, No. 
78) there is an illustratiop of the coin in question, which I do not think 
Professor Rhys can have seen. It bears' on the reverse side this inscrip- 
tion : — 



Speaking of the Vergobret, Cottus,* tlie writer of the article Aedui 
says, 4 “ comme au moment de sa magistrature la citd des ]£duens exergait 
une suprdmatie de fai 4 t sur la Celtique entiere, nous trouvons de beaux 
semis frappds chez les Lixoviates, par le chef Cisiambos, avec la mention 

1 Comptes rendus de VAcad, des inscr xiii., 1885, pp. 288-4. lb. 

8 See M. d*A. de Jiibainville’s remarks in Rev»fel 4 H viii., 1887, p. 222, n. 8. 

4 Diet . arch, de la Gaule, i. l&.v 
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purement houorifique du vergobret Cottus.” To the same effect writes the 
distinguished numismatist, Caignart de Saulcy , 1 who may ppssibly be 
right in identifying Cottus with the Cotus whom Caesar displaced in 
favour of Convictolitavis . 2 

M. P. Ch. Robert offers a different explanation . 3 The Gauls, he 
remarks, formed their coinage upon Greek ^models. Now many Greek 
coins hear the name both of a magistrate and of a monetary agent. 
Possibly, then, Cisiambos may have been an official of this kind.] 


M. BULLIONS THEORIES ON CLANSHIP, SENATES AND 
LAW IN CAUL^ 

M. J. G. Bulliot 4 hold* that the so-called “states” ( civitates ) of 
Gaul, — the Aedui, the Arverni and the rest, — were metely aggregates of 
clans ; for, lie maintains, when Caesar uses the word fnmilia or clientela , 
he means “clan.” T he pay us was the territory of the clan. Each clan 
was ruled by its own chief ; and all these chiefs were subject to the 
tribal chief, whether lie was an elected magistrate, like the Vergobret, 
or an hereditary ruler. This tribal chief, however, was himself virtually 
subject to the control of the senate, which was not a definite body, but 
comprised all the free landowners, — in fact all the influential men in 
the community. In a body politic of this kind “ the clan was every- 
thing, the state little or nothing” (le clan tftait tout, la cite rien on peu 
de chose). Written law did not exist : everything was regulated by 
custom, — more patrio, more rnaiornm,* — expressions which “ se retrouvent 
ii chaque ligne dans Cesar, dans Sfrabou, dans Diodore, dans Tacite.” 
The word le: c, when used of Gaul, means “ custom,” as we may gather 
from Caesar’s statement that Gennani mult urn. ab hac c+nsuetudinc 
differ unt ; from his remark that an armed gathering more Gallorum 
initium cst belli, quo le<jc comm uni omncs puberes armati convenirc con - 
merunt ; and from his saying that Convictolitavis, who, as well as his 
rival CotUb, claimed to be legally Vergobret, was afterwards duly elected 
by the priests, in accordance with Aeduan custom . 5 6 

De Coulanges , 0 on the other hand, remarks that neither Caesar, nor 
Strabo, nor Diodorus Siculus makes any mention of clans in Gaul . 7 
There is only one passage in CfRisar in which clientela can possibly mean 

1 Numismatique ties chefs gaulois mentiomu's dans les Comm, de Cesar {Ann. 
de la Soc. nmn ., 1867, p. 11). See also Etudes sur la. numismatique gauloise dee 
Comm . de Ctsar, -1885, pp. 8-9, by C. A. Serrure. 

2 J3. G vii. 32-3. * 

8 Comptes rend as de V A cad. dcs inscr . et belles-lettres , xiii., 1885, pp. 283-4. 

4 La cittga'idoise , 1879, pp. 51-2, *62, 193-4, 198, 204-6, 209-12. 

6 B. G\, Vi. 21, § 1 ; v. 56. § 2 ; vii. 33, § 3, 34, § 3 .• 

6 Hist, des inst. pol. de Vanaenne France, — la Gaule rom. t 1891, pp. 8-9. 

7 I have already (pp. 12, n. 1, 13, n. 1) (poled the passages in which Sir H. 
Maine records his conviction that Caesar failed to notice the existence of “the 
natural divisions of the Q'lfhe tribesmen, the families and septB or sub -tribes.” 
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“ clan,” V — the passage in which he describes, on the authority of the 
Aeduan epvovs, the struggle between Cotus and Convictolitavis (civitatem 
esse omnew - in armis ; divisim senatum , divisum populum , suas cuiusque 
eorum clientelas 2 ). Here clientelas obviously means “groups of clientes ” ; 
and there is nothing to show that the clientes of a Gallic chief were his 
clansmen. 8 Similarly then; is only one passage in which it could with 
any plausibility be argued that familia means M clan,” — the passage in 
which Caesar says that Orgetorix assembled his familia and debtors to 
overawe his judges ( Orgetorix ad judicium omnem suam familiam ad 
hominum milia decern nndique coegit , et omnes clientes obaeratosque suos 
. . . eodem condnxit 4 ). It is curious that M. Bulliot should not have 
noticed that familia, in this passage, is distinguished from clientes , and 
that if, as he maintains, clientes were clansmen, familia was necessarily 
something different. If Gnesar used the latter w r ord in its usual sense, 
Orgetorix’s familia comprised his slaves. As for the Gallic senates, such 
a passage as that in which Caesar tells us that the Nervian elders in- 
formed him that their senators had been reduced in number from 600 
to 3, 5 would seem to point to the conclusion that they were definite 
bodies ; and de Coulanges, while admitting that we do not know how* 
they were composed, conjectures that they comprised, in each state, all 
the members of the class which Caesar called nobilrs S' M. Bulliot’* view' 
of the meaning of lex , when used by Caesar in speaking of the Gauls, is 
certainly not established by the passages which In* quotes : blit there is 
not enough evidence to determine the question. It is, however, worth 
while to point out that of the two expressions, more patrio and more 
maiorum , which, M. Bulliot says, are found “ a cliaque ligne dans Cesar,” 
the former is never used by Caesar at all, while the latter is used once 
only, and then with reference not to the Gauls, but to the Homans. 7 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 8 is one of those scholars who hold that 
the clan system did prevail in Gaul. After pointing out that the 
number of senators in each state was large, 9 and that, among the Aedui 
at all events, tw'o members of one family might not sit in the senate 
simultaneously, 10 he remarks that u II semble quo ces deux faits nous 
mettent en presence d’une organisation analogue de Home primitive. 
En Gaule, la race dominante dans cliaque civitas se comjiose d’un certain 
nornbre de gentes representees chacune au senat par son chef.” And 
again, “ Chaque peuple gaulois . . . eta it forme de gentes ou clans, 
au-dessus de cliacun desquels s’olevait une famille plus noble et plus riche 
que les autres, e’est-a-dire un petit groupe aristocratique qu’entouraient 
des clients de race moins distinguee ” I have nothing to say against 

1 See Meusel’s Lex. Caes ., i. 562-5. 2 B. G., vi;. 32, § 5. 

3 See pp. 525-7. 4 B. G., i. 4, § ‘A' See Meusefs Lex. Caes., i. 1280-2. 

5 n. a, ii. 28, § 1. 

6 1 list, des in j<t. pol. de Vancienne France s etc., pj». 13-14. 

7 B. G. t vi. 44, § 2. See Meusel’s Lex. Caes., ii. 641-2. I)e Coulanges (Hist, 
des imt. pol. de Vancienne Fra, nee, etc., p. 15 and n. 2) is disposed to infer froiu 
B. G., vi. 20 that the Gallic laws were written. 

8 Reclwrch.es snr V origins de la proj>ri$te foncUre, etc., 1890, pp. 51-2. 

9 B. G. t ii. 28, § 1. ‘ *N^., vii. 33, § 3. 
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this theory, which, indeed, appears probable in itself, and is supported 
by analogy : but it is a theory and nothing more. ♦ 


DID THE GAULS, IN CAESAR’S /TIME, RECOGNISE 
PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND? 

M. dArbois de Jifbainville 1 hokjs that, in Caesar’s time, private 
property in lancf did not exist in Gaul. Each community, lie says, had 
over the whole of its land a right analogous to that ^liich fj Je Roman 
people had over their ager public us. He remarks (1) that, according to 
Polybius, 2 * * * the Cisalpine Gauls did not cultivate the soil, but that their 
property consisted in cattle and gold, which cauld be easily moved from 
place to place ; (2) that the Helvetii never would have consented to 
emigrate if they had possessed private property in lai^d ; (3) that the 
tribute ( stipendium ) which the Aedui exacted from the Boii whom they 
invited to settle in their country 8 was simply rent due for a share of 
the age?' publicus ; (4) that when Caesar said that the Druids decided 
disputes “ regarding inheritance ” (de her edit ate) ^ lie used the word 
hereditas in the sense of “ l’lieritage de la royaute,” and that the author 
of Helium Alexavdrinum (66, § 6) speaks of hereditas regni ; (5) that 
when Caesar said that the Druids decided boundary disputes (de jinibus), 
lie meant by “boundaries” the frontiers of states ; and (6) that, according 
to Caesar, it was the custom for a Gaul, when he married, to add to 
his wile’s dowry an equivalent from his own personal estate, and to 
administer the whole as a joint pi^ce of property, which, with its 
accumulated produce ( fructus ), went to the survivor.’ M. d’Arbois’s 
reason for denying that the dowry or its equivalent c^uld have been 
land will be given presently. 

F. de Coulanges 6 and M. Cli. Lecrivain 7 have no difficulty in 
disposing of these arguments. « To the first- *de Ooulaiiges replies that 
Polybius was only speaking of the Gauls who had invaded Italy several 
centuries before the time of Caesar, and were in a nomadic state. In 
reply to the argument based upon the emigration of the Helvetii, he 
points out that they emigrated simply because they preferred the fertile 
plains of Charente to their own wild and mountainous country. 8 Have 
peasant proprietors, lie asks, never been known to emigrate in order to 
seek mord productive property elsewhere ? To M. d’Arbois’s third 
argument de Coulanges replies that the Aedui might well have had 
sufficient unoccupied public land to accommodate the small Boian 
community, an<& yet have been themselves landed proprietor. And, 
asks M. Lecrivain, why should we infer from the fact that the Aedui 

1 Comptes rendu s de VAcad . des in'er. , 4° ser., t. xv., 1887, ft>. 66-9, 74, 79- 

83; Jtecherches sur V origine de 1 % propriety fonciere, etc., *1890, pp. xxiii.-xxxi/ 61. 

a h- 17. 3 -B. V; i. 28, § 5 ; vii. 10, § 1. 4 Jb ., vi. 13, § 5. 

6 Ib.y 19, §§ 1, 2. 6 Questions historiqveSy ed. 1893, pp. 104*12. 

7 Annates de la FaculUdj® litres de Bordeaux, 1889, pp. 182-94, esp. 184 

* IS. (/., i. 8, §5, 10* ‘ 
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assigned 4 ^ portion of their territory to the Boii, that the whole of that 
territory *vas ager publicus t Is it not more likely that with the Aedui, 
as with the Italians, private and public property in land existed side by 
side ? In answer to the fourth argument, de Coulanges remarks that, 
if the author of Bell urn Alexandrinnm uses the phrases hereditas regni , 
he only does so because the f word hereditas , by itself, could not be taken 
as meaning “ 1’heritagc de la royautd.” Besides, he points out-, M. 
d’Arbois has failed to notice that, while Caesar 'speaks again and again 
of sons who desired to succeed to (the kingdoms of their fathers, their 
claims were never referred to Druids. Again, says de doulanges, Caesar, 
in his digression on the manners and customs of the Gauls and Germans, 
twice uses fines in the obvious sense of boundaries of landed estates ; 1 
and whenever he uses the word in the sense of frontiers, that meaning 
is unmistakably defined ky the name of the state in question or by a 
phrase of equivalent meaning. Replying to the sixth argument, de 
Coulanges remarks that M. d’Arbois tries to prove that the joint 
property of husband and wife, to which Caesar refers, could not have 
consisted of land, because the produce of the land could not have l>een 
laid by, or, if it had 1 >een sold, the proceeds would simply have been 
hoarded in a strong l»ox. 2 The joint property, according to M. d’Arl >ois, 
must have consisted of cattle ; and tin* fructus of which Caesar speaks 
were simply “ le croit des troupeaux,’’ — the cattle which were bred 
from the original stock. But, says de Coulanges, M. d’Arbois forgets 
that the produce could have l>een sold and the profits thereof saved ; 
and lie makes the mistake of supposing that, in the passage in which 
Caesar describes the administration of the joint property of husband and 
wife, pecunia means “ money ” ; whereas, in legal phraseology, pecunia 
ineapt not money only but every kind of property, including land. 3 4 
But M. de Coylanges here does an injustice to M. d’Arbois, who dries 
not makefile statement which is attributed to him. Still, M. d’Arbois 
fails to prove his ease. The dowry and its equivalent may have 
consisted, wholly or in part, of cattle : but if so, the fact is no evidence 
that the Gauls did not recognise private property in land. 

Independently of the arguments which 1 have summarised, de 
Coulanges proves conclusively that private property in land was 
recognised in GauL It is significant, he remarks, that Caesar, while 
professing to tell us in what respects the customs of the Germans 
differed from those of the Gauls, says expressly that the former did not 
recognise private property in land, 4 and implies, in the passage Si de 

1 B. ri. 13, § 5, 22, § 2. 

2 “On ne touchera pas an revenu de ces terres : les hies et les pailles seront 
emmagasines dans les greniers . . . on, si ^u les vend, on en ‘gardera soigneuse- 
ment le produit dans un coftre-fort sans jamais y toucher.” Couiptes rendus de 
VAcad. des inset ., 4° sex, , t. xv., 1887, p. ?4. Cf. Rev. cell., xxii., 1896, p. 329. 

3 Thus Gain? says ApppUationc autem pecuniae (mines res in ea lege significantur ; 
Hague si vinum vel frurnenium , ant si fundum v el htnninem stip , uletrmr> hate lex 
observanda est. ( InstUutionum iuris civilis comm . quattuor , ed. P. E. Huschke, 
1873, iii. 124.) 

4 See an article by F. de Coulanges, entitled V Ki^herches sur cette question : 
Les Germains connaissaient-ils la propriety des terresV* in Stances et travaux de 
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Jinibus controver&ia est, that the latter did. Again the existence in 
Gaul of the institution of clientship, and the oft-quoted passage, In omni 
Gallia eorum hominum , qui aliqm sunt numero atque honore , genera 
sunt duo ; nam plebes paenc servoram habelur loco 1 (“ In the whole of 
Gaul there are only two classes who are of any account or enjoy any 
distinction, for the masses are regarded almost as slaves ”) clearly point 
to a state of society in which the land belonged to the rich. I may 
add that Caesar expressly says tha^ the Germans refused to sanction 
private property in. land “ for fear i spirit of avarice should arise ” (ne 
qua oreret nr pecuniae cnpiditas) and “in order to kecy the masses con- 
tented” (ut arti'im aequitate plebem contineret ), neither of which objects 
was attained in Gaul; 2 and that it is simply inconceivable that a 
people who had a coinage, a wealthy class and an extensive commerce, 
and witli whom slavery was an institution, Sfcould not have recognised 
private property in land. my quotation, on page 527, from Sir H. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions , pp. 167-9. • 


F. DE COULANGES ON THE GALLIC NOBILES 

Do Coulanges :{ holds that the Gauls whom Caesar describes as nobiles 
formed a class apart, superior to the equitcs: but this view is, I think, 

l* Acad, ties sciences morales et poL, nouv. ser.. t. xxiv., 1885, pp. 5-10. In this 
article <le Coulanges defends Caesar’s testimony on this point, which, as he remarks, 
has of late been assailed. It would be irrelevant to discuss the question in this 
book ; for, so far as concerns my argument the only point that calls for notice is 
that Caesar belie ceil that private property in land did not exist in tTermany. 

1 K. <1., vi. 13, § L * 

2 lb., 22, § 4. M. d’Arhois indeed asserts (Comptes rend us de I'Acad. desd/iscr., 
4 C ser., t. xv., 1887, pp. 80-81) that when Caesar says that noqp of the Germans 
have agri modum cerium out fines proprios, he means that none of them enjoyed 
the perpetual possession of a definite number of acres of ager publicus; for, he 
says, modus agri was the regular term used at Rome to denote the extent of ager 
publicus which a citizen might occupy ; and fines proprios obviously means the 
boundaries of possess tones, — a word which Caesar uses almost in the same breath, — 

c’est-iVdire, de champs qui font partie de Yager public us.” I call this a triumph 
of special pleading. M. d’Arbois refers to Livy, vi. 35, and Corpus J user. Lot., i. 
pp. 79-86, neither of which authorities j troves his point. They simply show 
that the term modus agri was used in regard to ager public ms: they do not 
show that it was not used in regard to land owned by individuals. Listen to 
Fustel de Coulanges. “I doubt, J, ^says the great scholar, “whether M. d’Arbois 
has grasped the exact meaning of ager publicus ... A ger publicus was not common 
landed property, but property belonging to the state, which existed side by side 
with private property in land. . . . Where did M. d’Arbois learn that modus agri 
was the regular term used in speaking of tiger publicus 1 In Varro ( De. rc rmtica , 
i. 15) he will finfl the words de modn agri used unmistakably to denote the extent 
of a private estate. He will also Thul in Varro (i. 18) the words agri modum 
certain in a passage in which the wnter says that the number of slave- labourers 
ought to be duly proportioned to the size of the estate.” [Her# are the passages 
to which de Coulanges refers :~ T JgUur primum hare, qft,ae dixi, quattuor vulenda 
agrioolae, de furuli forma, de terrac natura , de modo agri, de. jinibus tuendis. M. 
T. Varronis Jierum rusticarum (ed. H. Keil, 1889) i. 15. De familia Cato diriyit 
ad duos vuetas , ad certum n^d iqn agri et genus sationis. lb., i. IS, § 1.] 

3 Hist, des inst. poly*? i uheienne France, — la Oaulc rom., p. 14, n. 1. 
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refuted by Caesar’s express statement that in Gaul there were two classes 
and only two who were held in any esteem, namely Druids and equites 
(In omni Gallia eorum hominum , qui aliquo sunt numero atque honor e, 
gmera sunt duo. . . . Sed de his duobus generibns alterum est Druidum , 
alterum equitum . B. G. y vi. 13, §§ 1-3). The passages in the Gallic 
War which might seem to lend some support to de Coulanges’s view are 
the one in which Divitiacus is made to say that the Aedui had lost 
omnem nobilitatem, omnem senatum , omnem equifatum (76., i. 31, § 6) 
and the one in which Litavioeus it made to say that all the Aeduan 
equitatus and nohilitas had perished (76., vii. 38, § 2). But in these 
passages nobilitas does not mean a class of men who were superior to the 
equites as such : it simply means “ men of rank and position.” The 
proof is that between the two sentences, quoted above, in which Caesar 
says (1) that there were tw^j classes and only two which were held in 
any esteem, and (2) that of these two classes- one consisted of equites and 
the other of Druids, there occurs the following, — “ Plerique cum aut 
aere alieno aut magnitudine tributorum aut iniuria potentiorum pre- 
muntur, sese in servitutem dicant nobilibusf Is it not clear that if the 
nobiles had formed a definite class, superior to the equites, Caesar would 
have written, In omni Gallia eorum hominum , qui aliquo sunt numero 
atque honore, genera sunt tria. . . . tied de his tribus generibus primum 
est Druidum , alterum. nobilium , tertium equitum ? The men whom 
Caesar described as nobiles were simply the most prominent, in birth or 
in power or in both, of the equites. 


MOMMSEN’S THEORY REGARDING THE POWER OF THE 
NOBLE FAMILIES IN GAUL 

“The leading families,” sav* Mommsen, “of the different clans 
were closely connected, and through intermarriages and special treaties 
formed virtually a compact league, in presence of which the single clan 
was powerless ; ” 1 and lie goes on to say that the nobility were “ powerful 
enough to allow no king and no canton to accomplish the work of 
union.” 2 There is not sufficient evidence for these sweeping statements. 
Before the invasion of the Helved ii we find their chieftain, Orgetorix, 
trying to establish a triumvirate with Dumnorix and a Sequanian chief 
called Casticus : — inter se jidem el iusiu^andum dant, et regno occnpato 
per tres potentimm os ac firmissimos populos totius Galliae sese potiri posse 
sperani. Orgetorix was brought to trial for this by the Helvetii : but 
the three chiefs were not combining against any king or against any one 
“clan ” ; 3 and their combination was broken up by the action of a single 
people, — the Helvetii. Oeltillus, the father of Vercingetorix, was j>ut 
to death for trving to make himself king : but he was put to death by 
the nobles of his own "tribe. 4 Of course the nobles of different tribes 
combined against Caesar : but what evidence is there that they combined 

1 Hist, of Rome, iv. 224. The word “ clan ” is here used iu the sense of ci vitas 
or community. - Jb ., 

3 B. i. 3-4. * fb vii. 4, fT 
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“ to form a separate alliance hostile to the power of the community ” ? 
If they did, how are we to explain the internecine war which# prevailed 
among them ? 1 It is quite true that Dumnorix formed family alliances 
with the nobles of other tribes : but it is evident that he did this simply 
in order to strengthen his own position. 2 Again, what evidence is there 
that the nobility attempted to prevent any king or any canton from 
accomplishing u the work of union ” ; or that any canton or any king, 
except Bituitus, the Arvernian king, whose power was broken in 
121 B.C., 3 and perlifps Vercingetoijjx, attempted to accomplish that 
work ? * * 

0 

ON THE MEANING OF THE WORDS AMBACTI , CLIENTES 
AND OBAERATf 

I. Caesar says that the* Gallic equitcs surrounded# themselves with 
“ ambacti and clients” (eorum [sc. equitum] ut quisque est generc copiisque 
amplissimus , ita plurimos dream sc ambactos clientcsque habet 4 ). Ac- 
cording to Festus, 5 Ennius translated arnbactus by servus. M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville 0 thinks that Caesar, in the passage which I have quoted, 
wrote clientesque simply as a gloss upon ambactos ; in other words, that 
ambacti meant the same as clients If Ennius was right, M. d’Arbois is 
wrong ; for as Schneider 7 remarks, all Gallic clientes were certainly not 
servi. Moreover, in another passage 8 Caesar distinguishes Gallic servi 
from clientes. As Schneider says, lie appears to use the wal'd arnbactus 
as an established Latin word, though it was of Gallic origin, and does 
not explain its meaning, as he do<#s that of the Aquitanian word 
soldurius ; 0 and this militates against the theory that he wrote jrtien- 
tesqne as a gloss upon ambactos. m 

M. d’Arbois, in another work, 10 draws a distinction between the words 
arnbactus and cliens. “ The Gallic word arnbactus he says, “had no 
exact equivalent in Latin ; its ‘meaning was intermediate between that 
of servus and that of cliens ; the tie which bound an arnbactus to his 
lord was looser than that which bound a servus to his owner, closer than 
that which bound a Roman client to his patron.” Schneider thinks 
that the term arnbactus applies to those who, as Caesar says, entered the 
service of nobles because they were oppressed by debt or taxation or 
wronged by powerful individuals, and over whom their respective lords 
had “ exactly the same rights as masters have over their slaves ” ; 11 while 
he identifies the clientes with the retainers of whom Caesar says in 
another passage 12 that if their lord failed to protect them against oppres- 
sion, he lost aU*authority over t^em. I am not sure that there is enough 

1 B. G., vi. 15, § 1. . 2 lb., i. 3, § 5, 9, § 3, 18, § 7. 

3 See p. 3, supra . 4 B. (/., vi. 15, § 2. • 

5 Be significationc verborum, £d. Mailer, 1839, p. 4 . * 

6 Lea noma gaulois chess Cesar et Hirtius , 1891, pp. 39-40. 

7 Caesar , ii. 235-6. 8 B. G\, vi. 19, § 4. 3 lb., iii. 22, §§ 1-3. 

Jiecherches sur Vorigine $e la propriUe fonciere, etc., 1890, p. 64, n. L 

» B. (?., vi, 13, § 2. * • 12 lb., 11, § 4. 
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evidence* to establish this distinction : but if Schneider is wrong, then, 
according to Caesar, all Gallic retainers were in the position of slaves, 
and yet those “ slaves ” who are inferred to in the latter passage could 
throw off the authority of their lord if they were dissatisfied with their 
lot, and attach themselves to another. 

II. Caesar says that Orgetorix, in order to resist arrest, assembled his 
familia , his “clients” and his obaerati or debtors (omnem suam familiam 
ad hominum milia decern vmdique coegit , et omnes clientes obaeratosque 
suos 1 ). By obaerati , says M. J. Fb ch, 2 Caesar means not only enslaved 
debtors, but also clients who rendered military service in return for 
giants of cattle. * This seems to me a gratuitous assertion. Possibly in 
the phrase clientes obaeratosquc obaeratos might grammatically be 
regarded as explanatory of clientes : but it seems more natural to identify 
the obaerati with the debt* rs, 3 mentioned in B. G. y vi. 13, § 2. In this 
passage, as I have already observed, Caesar says that it was usual for 
men who were burdened with debt or taxes or wronged by powerful 
individuals to take refuge in servitude to some noble ; and, he adds, the 
nobles possess the same rights over them that masters have over their 
.slaves (Plerique y cum aut acre alieno aut magnitudhie tributorum aut 
iniuria poten tiorum premuntur , sese in servitutem dicant nobilibus ; in 
hos eadern omnia sunt iura quae dominis in servos. 4 ) This seems plain 
enough : but M. Flach 5 says that the jwissage is generally misunderstood. 
Fathers, lie remarks, in Gaul, as in Rome, had power of life and death 
over their families ; 6 and Caesar only meant that those w r lio sought the 
protection of a noble became members of his familia and were ipso facto 
subject to this power. I should say that Caesar meant exactly what he 
said. M. d’ Artois de Jubainville , \ however, concludes from the passage 
in which Caesar descril >es the following of Orgetorix s that a Gallic 
chieftain had two classes of retainers, free and non-free ; and assuming 
that Orgetorix’s familia included his slaves, and remarking that Caesar 
distinguishes the familia from the clientes and obaerati , he in fern that 
the obaerati were free. TVie free retainer (vassaux) were the companions 
of their lord, and, although poor, held a rank almost equal to his : they 
resembled the s6er-cheli of Ireland. The other class of “ vassaux,” wlio 
resembled the doer-cheli of Ireland, comprised shepherds and rural 
labourers, whose condition was analogous to tliat of Roman slaves. I do 
not altogether agree with M. d’Arlxus. He appears to me to overlook 
the fact, expressly stated by Caesar, that those debtors who sought the 
protection of a lord, and who surely are to to identified with the obaerati, 
were virtually his slaves, even though they may have been distinct from 
the slaves, tom in slavery or purchased, whom Caesar calls simply servi. 

1 B. </., i. 4, § 2. 2 Les origines'de 1'ancie.nne France , 1884, i. 57. 

3 P. Geyer {Jahresbcrkhle, d. philol . Vcrein*, v„ 1879, p, 341) assumes that these 

debtors were clientes : but Caesar does not call them by that name ; and there is 
nothing to show that it was applicable to them. 

4 B. O'., vi. 13, §§ 2-3. 3 Les origines de Vancienne France, b 56. 

• B. G., vi. 19, § 3. 

7 Becherches sur Vorigine de la propriMS foncterc, $Jn. t pp. 64-5. 

8 J 5. a., i. 4, § 2. 
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If I am right, the free retainers, whose position was analogous to that of 
the Irish sder-chSli, were not the clientes and the ohaerati \ hut the 
clientes only. 1 


SLAVERY IN 04UL 

M. Chambellan denies that slavery existed in Gaul ; but, as de Cou- 
langes - remarks, three passages in the Commentaries , namely v. 45, § 3, y 
vi. 19, § 4, 4 ana vin. 30, § l, 5 prove that it did. 


DID ANY WEAKNESS IN THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 
PREVENT THE GAULS FROM ACHIEVING POLITICAL 
UNITY ? 

“ If,” says Sir Henry Maine, 0 “ tlie country (Ireland) bad l>een left 
to itself, one of the great Irish tribes would almost certainly have con- 

1 The following remarks of Sir Henry Maine ( Early History of Institutions, pp. 
167-9) illustrate the position of the of me rati : — “We obtain from the (Irish) law- 
tracts a picture of an aristocracy of wealth in its most primitive form ; and we see 
that the possession of this wealth gave the nobles an immense power over the non- 
noble freemen who had nothing but their land. Caesar seems to me to he clearly 
referring to the same state of relations in the Celtic sister society, when lie speaks 
of the Gaulish chiefs, the Equites, having one principal source of their influence in 
the number of their debtors (/>. (•., i. 4 ; B. f/ M vi. 13). Now you will remember 
how uniformly, when our knowledge of the ancient world commences, we find plebeian 
classes deeply indebted to aristocratic orderS. At the beginning of Athenian history 
we find the Athenian commonalty the bond -slaves through debt of the Eupatrids ; 
at the beginning of Roman history we find the Roman commons jn money bondage 
to the Patricians. The fact has been accounted for in many ways, and it has been 
plausibly suggested that it was the occurrence of repeated bad seasons \thich placed 
the small farmers of the Attic and Roman territory the mercy of wealthy nobles. 
But the explanation is imperfect uftless we keep in mind the chief lesson of these 
Brehon tracts, and recollect that the relative importance of land and capital has 
been altering throughout history. ... In very ancient times land was a drug, 
while capital was extremely perishable, added to with the greatest difficulty, and 
lodged in very few hands. . . . The ownership of the instruments of tillage other 
than the land itself was thus, iu early agricultural communities, a power of the first 
order, and, as it may be believed that a stock of the primitive capital larger than 
usual was very generally obtained b£ plunder, we can understand that these stocks 
were mostly in the hands of noble classes whose occupation was war, and who at 
all events had a monopoly of the profits of office. The advance of capital at usurious 
interest, and the helpless degradation of the borrowers, were the natural results of 
such economical conditions.” 

a IlisL des institutions pol. de Vcmcienne France , — la Gaule ram,,, 1891, p. 22. 

3 hie (Vertico) servo ape libertati * maguisque persnadet praemiis, ut litteras ad 
Caesarem deferat. 

4 Funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica . . . ac paulo supm hanc memoriam 
send et clientes, quos ab iis dittos esse constabat, iusfis funeribus confectis una 

cremabantur. 

5 Qua ex fuga cum constaret Drappetem Seuonein, qui, ut primum defecerat 
Gallia, collectis undique per^isj homiuibus, servis ad Ubertatem vocal is, etc, 

8 Early History of Institutions, ed. 1875, pp. 54-5. 

•S 
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quered the rest. All the legal ideas which, little conscious as we are of 
their source, come to us from the existence of a strong central government 
lending its vigour to the arm of justice would have made their way into 
the Brehon law ; and the gap between the alleged civilisation of England 
and the alleged barbarism of Ireland during much of their history, which 
was in reality narrower than is commonly supposed, would have almost 
wholly disappeared.” v 

I do not think that Mommsen is justified in asserting that the Gauls 
had reached their maximum of allotted culture . 1 ** 


M. SERRURE’S THEORY REGARDING INTER- TRIBAL 
RELATIONS IN GAUL 

C. A. Serrure 2 infers from certain passages in the Commentaries that 
inter-tribal relationship in Gaul was of three kinds, namely (1) simple 
alliance (in amicitia esse, in fide esse), (2) protectorate (in clientela) and 
(3) dependence (sub imperio esse). According to the Aeduan, Divitiaeus, 
the Bellovaci had always been in fiule at que amicitia civitatis Aeduae: 
in 53 b.c. the Senones sued for Caesar’s pardon per Aeduos quorum 
antiquitus erat in fide civitas ; and in the following year the Bituriges 
asked the aid of the Aedui, quorum erant in fide, against Vercingetorix. 3 
It is clear to my mind that in fide denotes something more than mere 
alliance : it is usually, and I think rightly, translated “ uuder the 
protection of” : after the submission of the Bellovaci Caesar gays that, 
out of regard for the Aedui and Divitiaeus, who had interceded for them, 
he will himself receive them in fid era , 4 — “ under his protection ” ; and 
Cicero says, speaking of the assassins who had been employed by Ohryso- 
gonus, quaere in cuius fide sint et clientela ? Long 0 is, I believe, right 
in saying <hat the Bituriges (and of course he meant the* Senones and 
the Bellovaci as well) were among the veteres clientes of the Aedui 
mentioned in B. G., vi. 12. It is clear, then, that to be in fide was 
consistent with being in clientela. 

In 53 B.c., the Carnutes, when soliciting Caesar’s pardon, availed 
themselves of the intercession of the Remi, quorum erant in clientela? 
To my mind in clientela here denotes virtually the same relationship 
as in fide. The Carnutes, a powerful people, were certainly not under the 
imperium of the Remi, in the sense in which M. Serrure uses the word : 
they acted, during the Gallic war, quite independently of them ; and 
they joined the rebellion of 52 B.C., when the Remi adhered to Caesar. 

Certain passages in the Commentaries prove that clientela , which M. 
Serrure distinguishes from the state of d /pendence denoted by the words 
sub imperio esse , was sometimes identical with it. The clientes of the 

•» 1 Hist, of Rome,, iv. 229. 

2 Etude sur la num ismatique gauloise des Comm . de Char, 1885, p. 85. 

3 Ji. G., ii. 14, § 2 ; vi. 4, § 2 ; vii. 5, § 2. 4 Ib. t ii. 15, § 1. 

5 Pro Roscio A merino, 33, § 93. 6 Caesar, p. 835. 

7 R. a., vi. 4, § 5. 
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Nervii were under their imperium ; and the new clients whd placed 
themselves under the protection of the Aedui after Caesar’s arrival in 
Gaul found that they enjoyed in consequence aequiore imperio , l 

The truth is that the word clientela was elastic. A state which had 
clients exercised over them whatever power it could ; and some clients 
were less dependent upon the same overlord than others. The Bello vaci, 
the Bituriges and the Senones were in one sense no doubt clients of the 
Aedui : but they were not under their imperium , for in IJ. G., vii. 75, § 2, 
Caesar specifies those # clients of the ledui who contributed along with 
them contingents for the relief ot Vercingetorix : they were the 
Segusiavi, the Ambluareti and the Aulerci Br anno vice:? The Eleuteti, 
the Cadurci, the Gabali and the Yellavii stood in a similar relation to 
the Arverni. 2 


THE NATURE OF TflE HEGEMONY OF TIJE AEDUI, 
SEQUANI AND REMI 

One wishes that Caesar had or could have told us more of the nature 
of the hegemony exercised by the Aedui and their principal rivals. 
Mommsen says that u A powerful canton induced a weaker to become 
subordinate on eucli a footing that the leading canton acted for the other 
as well as for itself in its external relations and stipulated for it in state 
treaties, while the dependent canton bound itself to render military 
service, and sometimes also to pay a tribute.” 8 At all events the 
dependent canton did sometimes render military service ; and we find 
the Elmrones paying tribute to the ArUiatuci. 4 

Caesar speaks of the imperium of Divitiacus, king of the Suessignes, 
and of the Aedui : but I do not know in what sense he pses the word/* 
The dependent peoples evidently managed their own intern^ affairs ; 
and it seems possible that the hegemony of tiu Aedui and of the Sequani 
may have resembled that of tln§ earlier kings of the West-Saxons, who 
exercised lordship over the under kings of Kent, Sussex and Wight. 
But, as we learn from B. vi. 12, 6-8, client tribes occasionally 
transferred their allegiance from one overlord to another ; while the 
Senones and the Carnutcs, clients respectively of the Aedui and the 
Remi, rebelled against Caesar when they remained loyal. 0 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 7 # wams us not to confound “ les Eiats 
clients avec les peuplcs clients qui out cesse de former un fitat s6pare 
et dont l’armee est fondue dans celle de I’Etat sous l’autorite ou imperium • 
duquel ils se sont places. Ces clients de second ordre ou sujets tie 
regoivent pas dtTfis les Gommen to^res . . . le titre d’Etat, civitas , donne 

1 B. G., v. 39, §§ 1, 3 ; vi. 12, §6. 

2 Fustel de Coulanges {Hist,. des in si. pul. de Yancienne France^la ( laulerom ., 
p. 69, n. 1) affirms that “ Ce qua Jes Gaulois appelaient 4 clientele * de ville etait une 
veritable sujetion.” Sometimes : but, as I have shown, not always. 

a Hist, of Home, iv. 226. 4 B. G. t i. 31, § 6 ; v. 27, § 2. 

® lb., ii. 4, § 7 ; vi. 12, § 6 6 /&., vi. 4, §§ 2-6 ; vii. 2. 

7 Becherchcs sur V origin de fa proprUU fonciere, pp. 30-32, 34. 

2 M 
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par l’auteur aux clients de premier ordre.” The contingents, he goes on 
to say, cf the Aeduan client peoples, — the Segusiavi, the Ambivareti 
and the Aulerci Brannovices, — who formed part of the host which 
marched to relieve Alesia , 1 “ se confondaient avec celui des Aedui.” This 
is true : but the contingent of the Cadurci was also lumped with that of 
the Arvemi ; yet, as M. d’Arbois has to admit, Caesar calls the Cadurci 
a civitas 2 


WERE THE PHILO-ROMAN AND THE ANTI-ROMAN PARTIES 
IN GAUL IDENTICAL WITH THE REPUBLICANS AND 
THE ADVENTURERS RESPECTIVELY ? 

De Coulanges 3 thinks that the philo-Roman party among the Gauls 
was identical with the supporters of republican institutions, and the 
party hostile to Caesar with the powerful adventurers, such as Dumnorix, 
who aimed at making themselves kings, and with the “ clients ” and 
members of the lower orders who supported them. There is no incon- 
sistency, he maintains, between this general principle and the individual 
instances in 'which Caesar set up a king over such and such a people. 

Desjardins, on the other hand, says that the object of Caesar in setting 
up these kings was to curb the democratic spirit and to paralyse the 
aristocratic leagues . 4 

I have shown elsewhere that no democratic spirit worth reckoning 
with, in the sense in which Desjardins understands the term, existed in 
Gaul in Caesar’s time ; 5 and I do not know what he means by the 
aristocratic leagues. Caesar set up three kings, Commius, Tasgetius and 
Cavarinus ; and his object was to reward useful adherents and to 
strengthen histXAvn hold upon the country . 0 

For the rest, Dumnorix certainly was hostile to Caesar: so was 
Vereingetorix ; and so in general were the powerful adventurers who 
aimed at making themselves kings : but I do not think that de Coulanges 
has proved that the philo-Roman party, — if there was such a party , — 
was identical with the supporters of republican institutions. Tasgetius 
and Cavarinus both Ixdonged to royal families, and were no doubt opposed 
to the supporters of republicanism in their resjKictive states before Caesar 
appointed them. In Caesar’s first campaign there is no evidence that 
any opposition was offered to him by apy of the Gauls, except Dumnorix, 
In his second campaign all classes among the Belgae, with the exception 
of the Remi, appear to have been unanimous in opposing him. In the 
history of the campaign against the maritime tribes there Jis no trace of 
any philo-Roman party, except perhaps among the EbUio vices and the 
Lexovii, whose senates, republican no doubt, were opposed to war ; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that, they wished to keep the peace l>ecause 

1 B. G ., vii. 75, § 2. 2 lb vii. 6, § 7. 

3 Hist, des inst. pol. de Vancienne France, — la Gault romaine, 1891, pp. 52-3. 

4 ( Uogr . de la Gault rom. , ii. 548. 6 See pp. 536-45. 

6 B. <?., iv. 21, § 7 ; v. 25, § 2, 54, § 2. 
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they$had the good sense to perceive that they had no chance \>f con- 
tending successfully against Caesar. In the fifth and sixth campaigns, 
with the exception of the persistently faithful or servile Remi, Tasgetius, 
Cavarinus and Cingetorix are the only philo- Romans who are mentioned, 
and we do not know whether Cingetorix was a republican or not ; while 
Ambiorix and Catuvolcus, both constitutional kings, rebel ; and after 
the disaster at Aduatuca, Caesar has reason to suspect every Gallic people, 
except the Aedui and the Remi, of rebellious designs. Even then no 
doubt he had interested* adherents amojg other peoples besides the Aedui 
and the Remi : Vit he does not mention them. The opponents of 
Tasgetius and Cavarinus were his opponents, and sifrely they were 
republicans: the Senones and Carnutes, apparently of all parties, were 
anti- Roman. In the seventh campaign, who were philo- Romans, except 
the Arvernian opponents of Vercingetorix, republicans it is true, — and 
their friendship to Rome was a compound of shrewd calculation and 
hatred of Vercingetorix, — a section of the Aedui, the # Remi and the 
Lingones? Towards the close of the campaign “so intense was the 
unanimous determination of the entire Gallic people to establish their 
liberty and recover their ancient military renown that no acts of kindness, 
no recollection of former friendship had any influence with them, but all 
devoted their energies and their substance to the prosecution of the 
war” (ianta universae Galliae consensio fuit libertatis vindicandae et 
pristinae belli laudis recaperandae , ut neqac beneficiis neque amicitiae 
memoria moverentur , omnesque et animo ct opibus in id helium inewm- 
berent. vii. 76, § 2). A passage in Hirtiuss narrative of the eighth 
campaign, however, supports the theory of de Coulanges : the constitu- 
tional party among the Bellovaci appear to have been opposed to 
hostilities; at least they throw the blame of rebellion upon Corrcus* the 
adventurer and leader of the plebs. 1 # 

I believe that there is some truth in de Coulanges’s theory ; # but it is 
too broadly stated. Our knowledge amounts to little more than this : 
— Caesar’s friends were his friends, republican or royalist, as the case 
might be ; all whom he could gain over by favours or expectation of 
favours to come, all who hoped by his support to triumph over or to pay 
off old scores against enemies among their own countrymen, all who 
were shrewd enough to see that he was going to win. 

It is remarkable that, with the exception of the Veneti and their 
allies, the Senones, the Carnutes ^tnd the Treveri, not a single Celtican 
tribe rose in rebellion against Caesar until the seventh year of the war. 
I have tried in my narrative to account for this as far as the evidence 
would allow : but it is jjossible that if Caesar had chosen to take us into 
his confidence, thtire would have been more to say. 2 

1 /&., i. 17*20 ; ii. 1-4, 24, § 4 ; 16, 17, § 3 ; v. 3-4, 6-7 fc 26, § 1, 53-4 ; 

vi. 3-4, 8, § 9 ; vii. 4, § 2, 33, § 1, 63, § 7 ; viii. 21, § 4.. 

2 See B . C., iii. 59, which givts us an iukliug of his methods. 
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< THE DRUIDS 

1. Modern authorities are, I believe, agreed in holding that the 
Celtic invaders 1 found Dm id ism in existence when they invaded Gaul, 
and assimilated it. 2 While, however, M. A. Reville 3 holds that it 
originated in Gaul, MM. Deloelie, 4 d’Arbois de Jubainville 5 * and Des- 
jardins^ insist that it was derived from Britain. M. Deloehe argues 
that M. Reville s view is inconsistent with Caesar’s statement, — Dis- 
ciplina in Britannia reperta aYqm inde in Giillicftn translata esse 
existimatur 7 (“'.heir religious system is supposed to have been found 
existing in Britain, and thence to have been imported into Gaul”); 
and, he asks, if Druidism was a product of Gaul, why did the Gallic 
invaders of Italy know ..nothing of it? M. Reville retorts that his 
critic has overlooked the word existimatur: Caesar does not guarantee 
the British origin of Druidism ; he merely records the opinion which 
was prevalent among the Gauls. Moreover, says M. Reville, although 
the Gauls who invaded Italy knew nothing of Druidism, it may have 
existed in Gaul before the invasion “a l’etat d’humble compagnie de 
sorciers-medecins.” He might have added that it has been argued by 
high authorities that the Gallic invaders of Italy came, not from Gaul 
but from the valley of the Danube; 8 and indeed, wherever Druidism 
originated, it is tolerably certain that it existed in Gaul before the 
Gauls set foot on Italian soil. M. Reville also says that, according to 
Tacitus, 0 Druidism was introduced into Britain by Gauls. But Tacitus 
merely says that it is reasonable to sup]K)se that Britain was colonised 
>>y Gauls, as the same religion is to be found in both countries (In 
universum tarnen aestimanti Galtos vicinam ins u l am occnpasse credibile 
est. Eorwm sacra deprehendas , superstition um 2 >crsuasiones, etc.); and it 
shows little sense of the value of evidence to found such an argument as 
M. Reville’s on this remark. Professor Rhys is inclined to believe that 
Druidism was “the common religion ofj the aboriginal inhabitants from 
the Baltic to Gibraltar” ; 10 but this is not the view of M. Bertrand. 11 

2. The fashionable view is that Caesar exaggerated the power of the 
Druids. 12 M. Reville holds that he was misled by Divitiacus, who 
hoped by exaggerating the importance of his own order 13 to secure for 

1 By “the Celtic invaders” I mean of course the Celtic-speaking conquerors 
whom French ethnologists generally designate as “lcs Galates,” — the Gauls 
properly so called. But see p. 300. 

2 See J. Rhys, Celtic Britain , 2nd ed., 1884, pp. 69, 73. 

3 Rev . des Deux Morales, 3® p/'riode, t. xxiv., 1877, pp. 473-5. 

4 lb ., p. 466. 

5 Rev . arch., nouv. st'r., t. xxx. , 1875, p. f 15. **' 

8 Geogr. de la Gaule rom. y ii. 51 S. 

7 B. G ., vi. 13, § 11 . 8 See p^ 519-50. 9 Agricola, 11. 

10 Celtic Britain , p. 73. 11 See pp. 15-17 of my narrative. 

12 Of. Roget de Belloguet, Ethnogenie gauloise t 1858-68, iii. 310, and Diet . arch, 

de la Gaule , i. 430. 

13 De Coulanges (Hist, de V inst. pol. de Vancienne France , — la Gaule rom p. 

29, n. 2) remarks that Caesar, who knew Divitiwv/s intimately, does not say that 

he was a Druid. But Cicero, who conversed with* him on matters of religion, says 
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himself “ l’hegdmonie spirituelle de la Gaule.” There is no evidence, 
he says, that Vercingetorix received any support fi*om the 'Druids. 1 
Desjardins, 2 however, points out that Divitiacus would have defeated 
his own object by exaggerating the importance of his order; and he 
believes that Vercingetorix regarded the Druids as antagonistic to his 
own power and therefore would have nothing to do with them. 
Desjardins’s view is that CaesarV account is correct as far as it goes, 
but that it refers to a ^tate of things anterior to the Roman conquest, 
especially as regards, the custom of Jmman sacrifice. This is a pure 
guess, based, I suppose, upon the notion that the Gauls, in Caesar’s 
time, were too civilised to sacrifice human victims. But Caesar tells us 
that it was their custom to torture to death the warrior who was the 
last to present himself at the general muster which preceded a military 
expedition ; 3 and if the Romans, in the sA*ond Punic war, offered 
human sacrifice to the gods, 4 *if suttee prevailed two generations ago in 
India, why should it be incredible that human sacrifice was practised 
in Gaul ? Moreover, Tertullian 6 affirms that the Druids offered human 
sacrifices to Mercury, and Suetonius 0 speaks of “the superstition of the 
Druids with its terrible cruelty.” Professor Rhys 7 says that “ in 
Ireland . . . druidism and the kingship went hand in hand ; nor is it 
improbable that it was the same in Gaul, so that when the one fell, 
the other suffered to some extent likewise.” Duruy 8 says that the 
nobles had dealt a fatal blow at the power of the Druids. I cannot 
find a scrap of evidence in support of this statement ; and Caesar 
expressly says that in 132 I3.C. the Aeduan Vergobret, or chief magis- 
trate, was elected by the piiests. 9 Mommsen 10 takes a different view 
from Duruy’s. “It may readily be conceived,” he says “that such a 
pricstho<Al attempted to usurp, as it partially did usurp the secular 
government. . . . The Gauls were not much removed from an ecclesi- 
astical state with its pope and councils, its immunities, intevliots and 
spiritual courts, etc.” If we ar<* entitled to ljifer from Caesar’s silence 
that the Druids did not play tlie part of a national piiesthood in the 

that he was ; and Caesar’s silence proves nothing. When one reads the passage 
in Cicero, his testimony appears conclusive : — Eaqve divinationvm ratio ne in 
harbaris quidem gentibus neglect a est, sign idem, el in Halim Druidae sunt , e quibus 
J) ivitiucum Hacduum cognoci , t/ui el naturae, ratio nan , quam <pi\oco<piav Graeci 
appellant, notani esse sibi proJUebatitr ct partial a ug u r i is, part im coniectura, quae 
esscntfutura^dicebal, etc. Be IMvinm i. 41, § 90. 

3 Rev. des Deux Mamies, 3° per., 1. xxii., 1877, p. 849. 

2 (J6ogr. de la Gault ram., ii. 532. 3 B. v. 56, § 2. 

4 Livy, xxii. 57, §§ 1-6. 

5 Apologeticus, p* Adcnstts Gnosticos, 7, quoted by }J. M. P. Monceaux in Rev, 

hist., xxxv., 1887, p. 255. t 

6 Claudius , 25, — Druidarum religionem dime innuanitatis. M. A. Bertrand, 
remarking (La religion des Gaidais , p. 252) that there is no trace of human 
sacrifice in the history of Ireland, — “le pays druidique <par exceflence,” — argues 
(pp. 68-73, 386) that the Droids did not originate, but merely tolerated and 
sanctioned this rite, which he believes to have been a survival of prehistoric times. 

7 Celtic Heathendom, 1888, p. 231. 

3 Hist, des Romains, t. iii. , *889, pp. 119, 131. 

9 B . G„ vii. 33, § 3, . 30 Hist, of Rome, iv. 225-6. 
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Gallic war, does the truth of the inference prove that their power had 
been broken by the nobles ? 1 Froude’s assertion 2 that, “ So far as can 
be seen, the Druids were on the Roman side,” may perhaps find support 
in the fact that Caesar’s friend and ally, Divitiacus, was a Druid, and 
that Convictolitavis, whose candidature for the office of Vergobrct 
Caesar supported, was the^ nominee of the Druids. 3 But there is no 
evidence that all the Druids were politically of one mind ; and even if 
the Aecluan Druids had been opposed to Caesar, is it likely that he 
would have thought it worth \yhile to accentuate their hostility and 
outrage public opinion by deliberately setting at naught the constitution 
of his principal allies 7 4 

De Coulanges 5 holds that the authority of the two chapters in 
which Caesar describes Druidism is seriously weakened by the rest of 
his book. Nowhere el.^j, he remarks, does Caesar mention Druids, 
But why should he have done so ? It wr^s enough, for his purpose, to 
mention them «mce for all in those two chapters. And he does allude 
to them, as I have already remarked, in his account of the election of 
Convictolitavis. For my part, I can discover no reason for distrusting 
the accuracy of the two chapter or their applicability to the time when 
Caesar arrived in Gaul. 

3. De Coulanges 6 remarks that Caesar does not say that the Druids 
acted as judges in all suits, but only in almost all (in omnibus fere con - 
troversiis ) ; 7 and also that he does not say that their jurisdiction, as far 
as it extended, was obligatory, but rather leaves on our minds the 
impression that litigants sought it voluntarily. He infers, moreover, 
from Caesar’s statement that every one submitted to the verdicts of the 

1 Michelet ( Hist, de France , i. 63, ed. 1835) fancies that P>. G., vii. 1*2 show 
that* Druids played an important part in initiating the great rebellion ; but, as de 
Coulanges remarks (Must, des inst. pal. de Voncienne France , — la Grade row., p. 31, 
n. 2), this whimsical notion is unsupported by any evidence, and is simply an 
instance of the strength of preconceived ideas. 

2 Caesar, a Sketch , ed. Ifl86, p. 224. 

3 De Coulanges, indeed, says (Hist, des inst. pot. de landmine France , — la 
Gaule ran*,., p. 27, n. 2) that there is no evidence that the priests by whom Con* 
victolitavis was elected were Druids : but I take leave to say that there is, and 
that of the most convincing kind. Caesar distinctly says (//. G„ vi. 13, §8 1-3) 
that in the whole of Celtiean Gaul there were only two classes of men who were 
held in any esteem, the “ knights” (equity) and the Druids. He mentions no 
other priests, except the Druids ; and he implies (IK, 13, §§ 4*7, 10) that there 
were no other. The Aedui were in Celt*? can Gaul. The priests, who elected 
Convictolitavis were certainly imjmrtant personages. Is it to be supposed that 
the Druids, to whom Caesar ascribes such importance, would have permitted any 
other priests, if there were any, to oust them - 

4 M. d’Arbois de Jubainville (Rev, arch., nouv. scr. , t. x.\xyiii M 1879, p. 378) 
asserts that Caesar “ avait triomphe des etyivaliers, grace a rappui du sacerdoce 
qu’il etait parvenu a detacher de la cause nation ale.” There is simply no evidence 

for this sweeping assertion except the faat that Divitiacus was on Caesar’s side ; 
and if the Drdids were ,so powerful that their alleged support enabled Caesar to 
triumph over the “knights,” why were they powerless to prevent or even to put 
the least drag on the insurrection in 52 B.c. ? 

6 Hist, des inst. pal ,, etc., p. 30. * lb., pp. 19-20. 

7 B. G vi. 13, §5. Of. H. d’A. de JubainvjjHe in Ren), celt.* viil, 1887, p, 
519, and Les premiers habitants de V Europe, t. ii., 1894, p 4 375. 
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Druids, 1 that they had no power of enforcing them. No legal power, I 
dare say, but a very real one ; for they could and did excomanunicate 
those who were refractory. Besides, Caesar distinctly says that those 
who were excommunicated were outside the pale of the law (neque his 
petentibns ius redditur . 2 Whether the law here spoken of was that 
administered by the Druids themselves or^by the secular authorities, 
matters nothing. Practically, if Caesar was not misinformed, the 
Druids had the most irresistible power of enforcing their judgements. 

On page 1 7 pf lqy narrative I h^ve written that “ Every year they 
met to dispense justice in the great plain above which now soar the 
spires of Chartres cathedral,” etc. Of the passage in the Commentaries 
on which this statement is based 3 Long very naturally remarks 4 that 
“All persons certainly could not come there to have their disputes 
settled.” No doubt this court sat only for^the decision of important 
disputes between “ knights ” # who could afford to attend. 

4. Desjardins 5 and others hold that the Druids anj the oligarchical 
nobles were leagued together to repress the democratic aspirations of the 
populace : but, as de Coulanges points out, 6 there is no evidence what- 
ever in support of this view. Nor, I may add, is there any evidence 
that such aspirations existed. 7 

5. Desjardins s points out that there is no evidence that Druidism 

existed, in Caesar’s time, in Aquitania or in that part of Gaul which 
Caesar descries as the Provincia ; and, he says, it seems clear from 
Caesar’s narrative that the Romans came in contact with Druids for the 
first time when they had passed beyond the northern boundary of the 
Province. But neither is there; any evidence that Druidism did not 
exist in Aquitania or in the Provincii\; and it seems clear that it must 
have existed in the latter before it became Romanised. % 

0. With regard to what I have said in my narrative (pages 9, 15) 
about the prehistoric local divinities, — “divinites des sources, divinites 
des forets, divinites des montagnes et des lac*,” — the worship of which 
the Druids may have sanctioned, I need only refer to M. A Bertrand’s 
La religion des Gaidois (pages 192-.3, 268-9), and Professor Rhys’s Celtic 
Heathendom (pages 105-6). 

M. Bertrand, after remarking that “ les Gaulois avaienfc un nombre 
infini de divinites,” asks, “ quel rapport pouvait-il y avoir entre ces 
genies protecteurs multiples et Mercure ” etc. ; and lie goes on to assert 
that Caesar, “ avec le d&lain d’^n Romain d’education grecque pour la 
barbaric gauloise, concentre artifciellement en cinq types toutes les 
divinites de cette superstitieuse nation.” 0 But it was not the “ nombre 

1 B. G., vi. l$r§ 10. f 2 lb, §§ 6-7. 

3 Hi certo anni tempore in finiluis Carnutum, quae regio totius Galliae media 
habetur, considuut in loco consecratg. Hue omnes undique qui controversiaa 
habent conveniunt eorunique decretis iudiciisque parent. Ib. % § 14). 

4 Caesar , p. 302. • 5 Geogr. *de la Gaule rom., ii. 529. 

3 Hist, des inst. pci., etc., p. 31, n. 1. 7 Bee pp. 536-47. 

$ GSogr . de la Gaule mm., ii. 515. See also de Coulanges, Hist, des imt. pol. 

de Vancienne France , — la Ga\ 7 %ro>n. i p. 3, n. 3. 

• La religion des Gaulois , pj>. 320-21. 
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infini de divinites,” which, as M. Bertrand himself remarks, 1 were pre- 
Celtic, tkat Caesar assimilated to Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter and 
Minerva : it was the gods worshipped by the Celtic-speaking conquerors 
of Gaul, between which and the gods of the Greeks, of the Italians and 
of the Germans, Professor Rhys finds a “ striking similarity.” 2 


WAS THE REBELLION OF VERGING ETORIX A 
, DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT ? 

M. Albert Reville lias written two very interesting and very ingenious 
articles upon Vereingetorix in the Revue des Deux Monde $ for August 
and Sej)teml»er, 1877. Ofie of his objects is to show that the reliellion 
of which Vereingetorix was the leader was not merely a national move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Roman dominion, but also a movement 
for the vindication of popular rights. “ Notre democratic,” he says, 
u reinonte par ses origines premieres jusqu’au parti egalitaire, impatient 
de 1’oligarchie, deja national, qui permit a Vereingetorix de grouper ini 
instant sous ses ordres les forces de la Gaule entiere.” 3 Similarly, 
Mommsen, who asserts that most of the Gallic attempts to throw off the 
Roman yoke “ were to an undue extent the work of certain prominent 
nobles,” appears to think that in 52 b.c. the situation was reversed. 
Describing how rapidly the insurrectionary movement spread after 
Vereingetorix had declared himself, he says, “ where the common council 
made any difficulty, the multitude compelled it to join the movement.” 4 
Desjardins takes the same view. Of the nobles and the Druids he says 
that 'the rel>el]ion of Vereingetorix was “un mouvcnient national 
accompli sans eux et malgre eux.” Indeed he appears to consider that 
the democratic movement had begun or was beginning when Caesar first 
set foot in Gaul. He trit$ to prove that the stab* of society described 
by Caesar in B. G. y vi. 13, 15, in which {.he lower classes had no political 
power, belonged to a period anterior to Caesar’s arrival. ‘‘Pendant les 
huit annees qu’il passa dans les Gaules, il semble qu’une revolution fut, 
si non aecomplie, du moins en voie de s’aecomplir, oar cette inferiority 
politique du peuple s’etait deja profondement modifi<$e au temps de 
Vereingetorix, que nous voyons en effet, avec 1’aide de ses clients, et 
malgre la nol Jesse arverne, malgre sa^famille, appeler son . pays aux 
arines . . . il iVest pas possible de m meprendre sur le double caractere 
du soulevement qui se prod nisi t alors, non pas seulement en faveur de 
la patrie, — de la pa trie mal defendue j usque -la par la jioblesse, — mais 
encore en faveur de la liberte.” In ar other passage, alluding to the 
statement which Ambiorix, king of tlie Eburones, is reported to liave 
made regarding the popular rights by which his own authority was 

*> 

1 La religion des Gaidais, pp. 192-3. 

2 Celtic Britain , p. 67 ; Celtic Heathendom , pp. 41, 49, 57, 64-5, 81-8, etc. 

" Rev, des Beux Mondes , 3 e per., t. 1877, p. 75. 

4 Hist, of Rows, iv. 268, 286. 
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limited, — suaque esse tiusrnodi imperia ut non minus haberet ihris in se 
m altitude quam ip>se in multitudinem , — Desjardins says, “ il Afaut done 
adrnettre que, dans certaines cites de la Gaule, — exceptionnellement, 
peut-etre meme senlement cliez les nations qui cachaient et defendaieut 
si bien lenr liberte dans les epaisses ]>rofondeurs de l 5 Ardennes, il existait, 
— chez un peuple au moins, — avant la revolution politique accomplie 
par le heros arverne, — une constitution admettant la classe infdrieure au 
partage de certains droits publics.” 1 

I bave stated el^where my opinion of M. Mourner's Vercingetorix et 
iindependance gauloise. But, whatever may be tlie value of that work, 
it is quoted with approval by so distinguished a winter as M. Albert 
Keville. ’ M. Monnier argues from Caesar’s words (Aedui) nihil publico 
fact tom concilia demonstrant' 2 that, by 52 B.c., popular assemblies had 
begun to exist even among the conservativ# Aedui ; and from an ex- 
pression which Caesar put* into the mouth of Vercingetorix, in the 
speech which he makes him deliver after tlie fall of A^aricum, he draws 
the conclusion that the great aim of Vercingetorix, as the representative 
and leader of democratic aspiration, was to create a national assembly, 
in which all the warriors of Gaul should have tlie right to vote. 3 The 
woj*ds of Caesar are “ Nam quae ab reliquis (Jail is eivitates dissentirent, 
has sua diligentia adiuncturum atque until n consilium 4 totius Galliae 
effect arum , cuius consensui nc orbis quidem terror um possit obsistere” ; 
and the words which I have italicised M. Monnier translates thus : — 
“.le formerai une seule Assemble c de toute la Gaule, et quand elle sera 
d’accord, le monde entier ne pourra lui resister.” 

Two questions, then, of considerable historical importance have to be 
discussed. First, whether a democratic revolution was in progress in 
Gaul, or was in process of inception, during the first six years of Caesar’s 
proconsulship : in other words, whether Caesar V account pi' the condition 
of the Gallic plebs is to he regarded as applying, not to thosg six years 
but to an earlier period. Secondly, whether such a revolution began 
during, and was stimulated by <he rebellion of Vercingetorix. 

To begin witli M. Monnier. It is hardly necessary to tell any one 
who has tlie most elementary knowledge of Latin that his arguments 
are based upon a mistranslation. And on that mistranslation hangs the 
whole motif of his book. Consilium , in the two passages which he cites, 
does not mean “council” but “counsel.” 

The former passage means they explain that nothing had been 
done with* the authority of the Government” ; the latter means “for he 
would make it his business to gain over the dissentient states, and 
would make the whole of Gaul pursue the same policy ; and if Gaul 
were united, tlhf whole world ^ould not stand against her.” Even if 

1 Gtogr. de la Gaule row., ii. 539-4^ ; see also J. G. Oimo’s Vvrgcschichte Roms , 

1878,1.40. •’ 

2 B . (V., vii. 43, § 1. I repi^Hluee M. Monnier’s spelling. Of course tlie real 
reading is consilio ; and that is the reading of all the MSS. 

3 VerdngUorix , pp. 174, 282. 

4 B. G., vii. 29, § 6. Ifer^ again M. Monnier reads concilium ; and here again 
all the MSS. have consilium . • 
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M. Momlier’s translations were correct, there would l>e nothing to show 
that the assemblee ” of the Aedui or the general “ assemblee ” of Gaul 
was a democratic, not an aristocratic assembly. 

I shall now quote and examine seriatim every single passage in 
Caesar’s narrative that bears upon either question. 

(1) In B. G., i. 2-4 Caesar describes the origin of the Helvetian 
emigration. Orgetorix “ apud Helvetica Ionge liobilissimus et ditissimus,” 
concocted a plan with his brother nobles ( coniurationem nobilitatis fecit), 
and persuaded the state (civitati pepmsit), — which, ( if i^ does not mean 
the government, must mean either the whole community, whom an 
individual would' not have had time to persuade, or those leading men 
who could influence the community, — to (‘migrate en masse. Orgetorix 
was chosen to superintend all the necessary arrangements. He under- 
took a diplomatic mission to Gaul, and secretly formed a triumvirate 
with Dumnorix and Casticus, son of a former king of the Sequani. 
The plan devi>ej by Orgetorix was that the three should seize the 
disused royal power in their respective states ; that Orgetorix should 
help the other two to secure their thrones ; and finally that the three 
should divide between them the supremacy of Gaul. The Helvetii got 
information of the conspiracy, and summoned Orgetorix to answer for 
his conduct. He appeared before, his judges with an army of clients, 
debtors and slaves. Then comes the passage which we are in search of. 
It tells us that “the state” was provoked to assert its authority by force 
of arms; that “the magistrates” raised a posse from the country side; 
and that Orgetorix perished (Cum civitas ob earn rem incitata arm is jus 
suum exsequi conaretur, niultitudinemque hominum ex agris magistrates 
cogerent, Orgetorix mortuus est). t Civitas here plainly means the state 
or tiv* leading men as re] > resen ted bv the magistrates, who take the 
initiative. There is nothing in the three chapters that indicates any- 
thing like^a popular revolution, anything different from the state of 
society depicted by Caesar, in which the plehs are without political 
power. Even if civitas * in the expression riritati persuasit means 
“the 'whole community,” including tin* pkbs, that does not prove that 
the plebs had begun to enjoy political riglits ; for of course a whole 
people could not be coerced into leaving their country. 

(2) Some passages in B. G., i. 17-20 may throw light upon the 
question. Liscu.**, Vergobret of tin*. Aedui, when lie and his brother 
chiefs were taxed by Caesar with neglecting to fulfil their engagement 
to supply him with corn, replied that “there wore men who had great 
influence with the masses” {Esse norm alios quorum auctoritas apnd 
plebem plurimum raleat ), which simply implies that the Aeduan plebs , 
like the mass of the people in every nation, whether they enjoy definite 
political power or not, had to be reckoned with, and that clever leaders 
could work uyou them for their owit purposes. So in chapter 18 we 
read that Dumnorix fnjoyed magna apud^plebem propter liberalitatem 
gratia . In chapter 20, Divitiacus, 1 jogging Caesar not to punish 
Dumnorix too severely for his treachery, pleads sese et amore fmterno el 
ezistimatione vulgi eommoveri . But this fflfcs not go to prove that 
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democracy had taken root in Gaul ; for, in the first place, mlgi need 
not necessarily mean plehis. In B. (?., vii. 15, vulgi simply queans the 
mass of the chiefs j>resent at a council of war summoned by Vercingetorix ; 
and in the passage under discussion existimatione vulgi may mean no 
more than “ public opinion.” But, assuming that it means the opinion 
of the plebs as well as of the nobles, nothing is proved except that, even 
in a country governed by a powerful aristocracy, it is dangerous to ride 
roughshod over pjymounced popular sentiment ; and this needs no proof. 

(3) The ne^t passage tells more, in favour of Desjardins’s theory, 
though, strange to say, lie has overlooked it: — “ Aulerci Eburo vices 
Lexoviique senatu svo interfecto, quod auctores belli e&e nolebant,” 1 etc. 
Who put the senate to death ? One would be inclined to say that they 
fell victims to an outburst of popular fury ; and this is how Mommsen - 
understands the passage. I clo not think that such an interpretation 
can lie regarded as certain ^ because there is no proof that the senate 
comprised the whole of the equites; and those of that ojass who dissented 
from the policy of the senate may have been the authors or the 
instigators of the massacre. Obviously the actual murderei’s must have 
been comparatively few in number ; and the natural conclusion is that 
they were hounded on by influential men. But assuming that what 
Caesar describes was a spontaneous outburst of popular fury, should we. 
be warranted in concluding that “ uiie revolution fut, si non aeeomplie, 
du moins en voie de s’acconiplir ” ? 

(4) The only remaining scrap of evidence is the well-known state- 
ment which Caesar attributes to Anibiorix, — sna esse eiusmodi imperil 
nt non minus haberet iuris in se multitude quam ipse in mnltitudinem. 
But in the first place, Caesar can* only have written his account of 
Ambiorix’s speech at second, or rather at third hand, — from the % report 
of the report of the deputies who were sent by Sabinys to confer with 
Ambiorix; 3 and in the second place, supposing that Ambiorix was 
correctly reported, is it not possible that, as his speech was confessedly 
intended to deceive Sahinus and Cotta, this particular statement of his 
may have been intended to give an air of plausibility to bis arguments ? 
I will assume, however, that, among the lies which Ambiorix told, this 
particular statement was true ; that, among the Eburones, the multitude, 
— if, indeed, multitudo necessarily means “multitude,” and not simply 
the whole body of equites , who alone, according to Caesar’s express state- 
ment, were held in any accent, — did enjoy political power. That 
multitudo does not necessarily mean “ the multitude” in the sense of 
“the masses,” is proved by a passage in B. vii. 63, § 6, which I 
shall examine in its turn. Moreover, Professor W. K. Sullivan, dis- 
cussing this fery question an<J writing at a time when the franchise 
was far more restricted than it is now, aptly remarked, “ We say of a 
member of parliament that he 4s elected by the county, although only 
those who possess the franejiise take part in the election.” 4 Assume, 

1 B. (r., iii. 17, § 3. 2 Hist . of Home, iv. 251. 

« J3. G v. 27, § 3, 37, § 9. 

4 E. O’ Curry’s Lecture? Manners and Customs of the. Ancient Irish , 1873, 

Introduction, p. cclviij. 
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however, tthat, in the passage on which Desjardins relies, multitude* does 
mean 44 the masses ” ; how little, after all, the statement proves ! 
Desjardins, who begins by saying that a popular revolution was, if not 
accomplished, at least in a fair way of being accomplished, can find 
nothing more to say, after examining his evidence, than this, — that 
there existed, in one state at least , before the rebellion of Vercingotorix, 
a constitution which admitted the plebs to a share in political power. 
In one state out of more than sixty ! Truly this is a lame and im- 
potent conclusion ! v 

I now proceed lo examine the passages in the Seventh Book of the 
Gallic War that bear upon the question whether a democratic revolution 
in Gaul began during, and was stimulated by the rebellion of Vercinge- 
torix. (1) The first is in clnpter 1. “ Indictis inter se principes Galliae 

conciliis . . . queruntur dc Acconis morte ; vosse kune casum ad ipsos 
recidere demonstrant . . . ovnnibus pollicitationibus ac praemiis deposcunt 
qui belli initium facia nt” etc. In this passage, the nobles (princtyes), 
of whom Desjardins says that the rebellion took place “sans eux et 
malgre eux,” are represented by Caesar as having been h< authors! 1 

1 The meaning of the words princeps and principal us, as used in the Gallic War, 
has been the subject of a good deal of discussion. Deloche {Mem. prteenGs par 
dicers savants d VAcad. des inscr ., 2° s«'*r., t. iv., I860, p. 308) thinks that the term 
princcjts , as used in such passages as indictis inter sc jtrincipes Galliae conciliis 
. . . queruntur dc Acconis morte and (Dumnorix) 2»'incipcx Galliae sollicUare . . . 
cuepit , denoted a magistrate ; to which M. d’Arhois de Jubainville (liev. celt., viii. , 
1887, p. 226, u. 1) replies that the passage on which Deloche relies, — In pace nullus 
est communis mayistratus , sed principes reyionutn atque payor mn inter suos ius 
diennt eon trove rsiasque miauunt {B. G., vi. 23), — refers to Germany and not Gaul. 
But tint true answer is that the word is used in several different senses by Caesar, 
as any one may convince himself by studying Meusel’s Lexicon Coesariannm , ii. 
1196-1203 ; and that, although some of the princijtes mentioned by Caesar may 
have been magistrates, the word, as such, never 1 >ears that meaning. When used 
absolutely, its most common mianing is that of “a leading man.* 1 Deloche {Mem. 
prSsentes , etc., p. 308, n. 3), admits that it sometimes has this meaning : but he 
nevertheless insists that it frequently denotes the holder of an office. He cites the 
passage (II. G., vii. 39, § 2) in which Caesar describes tin* struggle between Con- 
victolitavis and Cotus lor the priacipatus of the Aedui ; the passage in which we 
read that Celtillus once held the priacipatus of Gaul {/It., 4, § 1) ; and the passage 
in which Caesar describes Sedulius as dux et princeps Lcmocicum { lb 88, § 4). 
“Since,” he argues, “dux evidently denotes the military chief, prittceps naturally 
denotes the civil magistrate.” It is quite possible that Sedulius may have been a 
civil magistrate : but the fact that Caesar called him a princeps does not prove that 
he was. When Caesar tells us that Cotus and Convictolitavis were struggling for 
tile priacipatus , he means, as the context shows, that they were struggling for the 
office of Vergobret : but principal us does not mean “the office of Vergobret,” 
though in this particular passage it counotes that meaning: “ his erat inter se de 
principatu conic atio simply means “these men were rivals for supreme power.” 
Finally, the passage in which Celtillus is mentioned tells directly against Deloclie's 
theory ; for every one who has the most elementary knowledge of Gallic history 
knows that the principal us \<tt ius Galliae was not a definite office. The Sequani at 
one time held that prineijmtas (76., vi. 12, §§ 4, 6), and at another time the Aedui 
( lb ., i. 43, § 7). Caesar only mentis that Celtillus, as the most powerful chief of 
the Arverni, exercised at one time a kind of loose indefinite supremacy over 
Gaul. Again, C. Valerius Procillus was certainly not the chief civil authority of 
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(2) In chapter 4 we read that Vercingetorix, on hearing/ that the 
Carnutes had actually commenced the insurrection, u conv^catis suis 
clientihus facile inccndit. Cognito eius consilio, ad arma concurritur : 
ab Gobannitione patruo kuo, reliquisque principibus, qui hanc tentandam 
fortunam non existimabant , expellitur ex oppido Gergovia ; non destitit 
tamen, atque in agris habet delectum egentium ac perditorum. Hac 
coacta manu, quoscumque adit ex civitate ad suam sententiam perducit 

. , . magnisque coactis copiis, adversaries suos, a quibus paullo ante 
erat eiectus, exjrellit cfk civitate. Bex ab suis appellatar ; dimittit quo- 
quoversus legationes . . . omnium consensu ad, eum defertur imperium” 
These last italicised words cannot, except by a most foiled interpretation, 
refer to a popular election. They probably mean that Vercingetorix was 
elected commander by a general council of the chiefs of the insurgent 
states, or recognised as such by the senate of ofieh several state : they may 
also imply that this arrangement was sanctioned by popular sentiment . 1 
The rest of the passage contains nothing to warrant us jn supposing that 
the populace were asserting their rights against the nobles. It only 
shows that Vercingetorix, at the head of his clients and his popular levies, 
banished from Gergovia his la-other chiefs, who objected to rebellion. 
Nor is there any evidence that the course of events in the country of 
the Arvemi had its counterpart in any other state. 

(3) Chapter 14 relates that Vercingetorix, “tot- continuis incommodis 
Vellaunoduni, Genabi, Novioduni acceptis suos ad concilium convocat;' 
and explained to them that thence for 1 ward they must adopt a guerilla 
warfare. In the next chapter (15) we are told that this plan was 
approved omnium consensu . Caesar goes on to relate liow “ Deliberatin' 
de Avarico in communi conciUo , inceydi | via cere t an defendi. Procum- 
bunt omnibus Gallis ad pedes Bituriges . . . . Datur petentibus *enia, 
dissuadente primo Vercingetorige, post eoncedente et pfeoibus ipsorum 
et miserieordia vulgi” Probably the council mentioned in tjiis chapter 

the Province, though Caesar {lb., i. 19, § 3) calls him #>rincipem Gall lax provindae ; 
and Cingetorix, the Treverau, who ifi called alter ins prindpem factionis {lb., v. 56, 
§ 3), was simply the leader of the party opposed to lndutiomarus, which does not 
prove that he held any civil appointment. 

G. Braumann, 1 tiinl, is of my opinion : the principes , he holds, were simply the 
most important among the /whiles or equites, and had no special office as such 
( Die Principes der Gal Her nnd Gcn>'anen bei Cdsar nnd Tacitus , reviewed in 
Bursian’s JahresbericM, lxviii., 1868, p. 73). I am glad to see also that 1 have the 
support of M, d’A. de Jubainville ( Hecherclm sur Vorigine de la propriety foncitire, 
etc., 1890, 46-9). 

1 Desjardins ( Geogr . de la Gaule ro.n., ii. 543) admits that, in this passage, there 
is no allusion to a regular concilium : but he goes on to say, “ il y eut du inoins 
acclamation populaire. ” Very likely: but popular acclamation does not imply 
popular revolutirtif? Desjardins believes that Strabo was thinking of this passage 
when he said ( Gcogr ., iv. 4, § 3) tliaf Gallic generals were elected by popular suf- 
frage. This may be true ; though it |pems more likely that Strabo was thinking of 
a passage in B. G., vii. 63, § 6, to which I shall presently refe#. At all events 
there is no better authority in paesar lor Strabo’s statement ; and commentators 
have attached to it an importance which it does not deserve. If such a law or 
custom had really existed, Caesar would certainly have mentioned it : but, as a 
matter of fact, Strabo’s statei^it, if by rb ir\rj9os he meant plebs, is absolutely 
irreconcilable with what Caesai* says about the condition of the lower orders. 
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was identical with that mentioned in the fourteenth. I will assume, 
however, Vliat there were two. The former concilium is obviously a 
council of war. Suos cannot possibly mean all the troops : it means 
the insurgent chiefs under the command of Vercingetorix. The same 
may be said of omnium consensu and of omnibus Gallis . For the 
meaning of misericordia vulgi see p. 725. 

(4) Chapter 20 contains the famous speech in which Vercingetorix 
defends himself from the charge of treason : — “ Vercingetorix cum ad 
suos rediisset , proditionis insimulatus . . . regiium ilium Galliae malle 
Caesaris concessu quam ipsorum habere beneficio — tali modo accusatus 
ad haee respond it,” etc. ; and chapter 2 1 describes the effect produced 
by his vindication : — “ Conclamat omnis multitudo . . . Sumiuum esse 
V ercingetorigen i ducem . . . Statuunt” etc. The expression omnis 
midtit ado may refer to th** entire host, or as many of them as could 
hear what Vercingetorix said. But 1 cannot see that the fact of their 
having shouted their approval of their general's speech, proves that a 
popular revolution was in progress. Similar scenes must often have been 
enacted in Gallic history long before. Nothing is proved except that 
the most popular and powerful noble could not afford to disregard the 
wishes of his clients. 

(5) Chapter 29 reports the speech which Vercingetorix made after 
the fall of Avaricum. “ Goncilio convocatof writes Caesar, “ cohortatus 
consolatusque est.” Desjardins himself calls this a “ concilium des 
officiers ” ; 1 * and so it obviously was. 

(6) Chapter 31 tells us that Vercingetorix tried to gain over the 
dissentient tribes, and bribed their chiefs or leading men to join him,- 
and that the king of the Nitiobrigps came over to his side. 

(7) Chapter 36 shows Vercingetorix at Gergovia in daily consultation 
with the “ prinpipes civitatium.” 

(8) In, chapter 37 we find Convictolitavis, Vergobrot or chief 
magistrate of the Aedui, trying, in conjunction with others, “ who 
Jxdonged to a very illustrious family,” 3 to get up a rebellion. 

(9) In chapter 42 the Aedui rob and murder Roman citizens; and 
Convictolitavis, still taking the lead, “adds fuel to the flame and hounds 
on the masses to frenzy.” 4 

(10) From chapter 55 we learn that ConviclolitavL lias gained over 
“the majority of the (Aeduan) council.” E pored orix, u a young man of 
the highest birth and the greatest influence in his own country,” 5 and 
Viridomarus, whom Caesar had raised “ to a jtosition of the highest 
dignity,” 6 now join the rebellion. Among the Aedui, at all events, the 
plebs are merely instruments in the hands of the nobles. 

(11) Chapter 57 says that, when the parish and theii^flllies assembled 

1 Gwgr. de la Gaule rom ., ii. 541. v 

8 anixno labonabat lit reliquas civitates adiungeret, atque ear um principes donia 
pollicitationibusque allieiebat. 

3 amplissima familia nati. 

* adiuvat rein proclinatam plebemque ad furorem irapellit. 

6 Bummo loco natus adoleseeue et suramae doin^pptentiae. 

6 ad sura mam dignitatem, * 
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to oppose Labienus, “ Summa imperii traditur Camulogeno.^ It is 
conceivable perhaps that this may mean that Camulogenus wis elected 
by a plebiscite : but it is, in my judgement, certain that tSie election 
i*ested with the chiefs or the equites. I am aware that Strabo says, in 
a passage which has been quoted ad nauseam, that Gallic generals used 
to be elected by “the multitude” (els 7r6\e/xov eh V7rb rov 7r\rj0ov$ 
u.7T€$gIkvvto crrparr/yos) : 1 but I am stroifgly inclined to believe that 
Strabo simply based this statement upon the following passage in B. G., 
vii. 63, § 6 : — “PetuiWa Vercingetorige Aedui ut ad se veniat rationesque 
belli gerendi cAnmhnicet. Be impStrata contendunt ut ipsis summa 
imperii tradatur ; et re in controversiam deducta totius^Galliae concilium 
Bibracte indicitur. Convent unt undique frequentes. Multitudinis 
suffragiis res permittitur : ad unum omnes V ercingetorigem probant” 
Generally, when Caesar speaks of totius Gatyiae concilium, he means a 
council of chiefs ; 2 and undoubtedly that is what he means here. For 
it is simply absurd to sllppose that concilium demotes the whole 
aggregate of tribal contingents which composed the army of Vercinge- 
torix ; and when Caesar goes on to say that the Bemi, the Lingones 
and the Treveri kept aloof from the council, he evidently implies that 
the council consisted of delegates from the various states. Is it credible 
that those delegates included representatives of the masses, who could 
not have borne the expenses of the journey, and who, we are distinctly 
told, nulli adhibetur consilio ? At the most, the multitudo can only 
have comprised all the equites who were present [I find that Desjardins 
regards this concilium also as composed of “ chefs.” 3 ] 

(12) In chapter 75 the principes unmistakably take the lead: — 
Dum liaec ad Alesiam geruntur, Galji concilio principum indicto non 
omnes qui arina ferre possent, ut censuit Vercingetorix, convoc^ndos 
statuunt, sed,” 4 etc. 

(13) In chapter 76 we read: — “haee in Aeduorum finibus re- 
censebantur numerusque inibatur. Praefecti constituebantur. Commio 
. . . summa imperii traditur . , His delecti ed, civitatibus atti ibuuntur 
quorum consilio bellum administraretur.” 5 Considering that the 
number of troops assembled in the country of the Aedui exceeded 
250,000, it is clear that both the 'officers and the civil delegates were 
chosen, not by a plebiscite but by the chiefs. 

1 Geogr., iv. 4, § 3. 

2 B. G„ i. 30, § 4 ; v. 24, § 1 ; vi. 3, § 4, 44, § 1 ; vii. 63, § 5, 75, § 1. 

3 G£ogr. la Guide rom ., ii. 542.^ Judge then of the amazement with which I 
have read this passage in his book (p. 691) : — “Chefs et soldats s’y rendirent en 
foule, et, par un vote populaire, — on pourrait meme dire par le suffrage universel, 
— le commandement fut confirms a Vercingu torix.” Evidently the distinguished 
geographer did netrimow his own mind. 

4 “ While this was going on at Ail si a, the leading men of Gaul were summoned 

to a council. They decided not to a^opt Vercingetorix’s plan of assembling all 
who could bear arms, hut,” etc. • 

5 “ The levies ” (destined for Jhe rtdief of Alesia) “ wefe reviewed in the country 

of the Aedui, where their numbers were computed and officers appointed. The 
chief command was entrusted to Commius. . . . Delegates from the various tribes 
were associated with thorn, in accordance with whose advice they were to conduct 
the campaign.” ' *’ 
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The tbove list comprises every single passage in Caesar’s Seventh 
Commentary that hears upon the question at issue. That, with all 
these passages before him, Desjardins should have asserted that the 
insurrection of 52 b.c. was “ un mouvement national accompli sans 
eux,” — the nobles, — “et malgre eux,” only shows how the judgement even 
of a man of vast learning may be warped by prejudice. A national 
movement the insurrection assuredly was : but, so far from having 
been accomplished “ sans et malgre ” the nobles, it could never have 
been l>egun, much less accomplished without them. It was the nobles 
of central Gaul who planned it. * It was the CarnutSan nobles who 
undertook to strike the first blow. It was an Arvernian noble who 
thenceforth became the life and soul of the movement. At Gergovia 
he regularly consulted with all the principes in his force. When he 
had proved his natural right to command, the majority of the Aeduan 
nobles joined him ; and their action encouraged a multitude of waverers. 
Finally, when li £ was in extremest peril, the nobles of all Gaul raised 
and organised the host who marched to rescue him. Yet we are told 
that the insurrection was accomplished “ sans eux et malgre eux ” ! 
The passages which I have quoted prove that it was accomplished 
“ malgre” the Arvernian nobles, — all except Vercingetorix and bis 
cousin Vercassivellaunus : but that does not greatly support, the thesis 
of MM. Desjardins and Reville. There is nothing which proves, — 
nothing which even renders it in the smallest measure probable that a 
democratic revolution had begun. 

The statements which Caesar makes about the condition of the plehs 
ore so emphatic and so precise that I cannot see what right any commen- 
tator lias to modify them without the very strongest evidence : — “ In 
omni# Gallia eorum honiiimm, qui aliquo sunt nmnero atque lionore, 
genera sunt dqo ; nam plebes paene servorum liabetur loco, quae nihil 
audet peruse, nulli adhibetur consilio. Plerique, cum aut acre alieno 
aut magnitudine tributoruni aut iniuria potentioruni premuntur, sese 
in servitutem dicant nolhlihus ; in ho& eadeni omnia sunt iura quae 
dominis in servos. Sed de his duohus generibus alterum est druidum, 
alterum equitum.” 1 We are told that Caesar’s words refer to a period 
anterior to his arrival in Gaul. This cannot he proved ; and it is 
intrinsically most improbable. It is clear at all events that he in- 
tended to describe the Gauls of his own time. Partly no doubt lie got 
his information from Gauls whom lie Jousted, like Divitiacus ; partly, 
keen observer as be was, he saw and judged for himself. I' cannot see 
what motives his informants could have had for trying to mislead him : 
still less can I see how, after he had passed eight seasons in Gaul and 
liad enjoyed ample opportunities for observation, he sliotlM have allowed 

1 “ In the whole of Gaul there are only t^vo classes who are of any account or 
have any distinction ; for the masses are looked upon almost as slaves, never 
venture to act on their own initiative, and are n<*t invited to attend any council. 
When crushed by debt or heavy taxation, or ill treated by powerful individuals, 
they generally bind themselves to serve men of rank, who exercise over them all 
the rights that masters have over their slaves. the two classes is composed 

of the Druids, the other of the knights.” B. G. % vf! 13, §§ 1-3, 
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himself to be misled. It is possible, though it is not proved, that, 
among the Eburones, the power of the king was limited by jfhe power 
of the people. But it would be very bad logic to generalise from a 
doubtful particular, in defiance of the plain statement of our best 
authority. Still, it is one thing to deny that the Gallic plebs had begun, 
in Caesar’s time, to acquire definite political power ; quite another thing 
to deny that they had the power of making their wishes felt. It may 
be that, as Professor Rhys supposes, “ the common people were collectively 
beginning to acquire influence, and already here and there to understand 
their own power, though they had n<«fc yet taken the initiative.” 1 Nor 
would I deny that, if there was a democratic tenderly “ in the air,” it 
became stronger during the rebellion of Vercingetorix : I simply deny 
that there is any sufficient evidence to decide the question. And when 
a great historian, whose word with the maority of his readers is law, 
says of the rebellion of Vercingetorix that, “tvhere the common council 
made any difficulty, the multitude compelled it to join the movement,” 2 
it is necessary to say that for such a statement there is no evidence 
at all. 

[Since I wrote the rough draft of this note, I have come across an 
article 3 by the eminent Celtic scholar, M. d’Aibois de Jubainville, which 
supports the view for which I am contending. It would be absurd, he 
says, to suppose that there w r as in Gaul a democratic party opposed to 
the oligarchy. Individuals with democratic leanings could not have 
cut themselves adrift from the clientele of their lord without losing 
their personal freedom, perhaps even tlieir lives ; for the state was 
powerless to afford them any protection. 

I have lately been reading the chapters in which the late M. pus tel 
de Coulanges describes the political condition of Gaul in Caesar’s time. 
On the whole, lie appears to agree with MM. Iidville and Desjardins. 
“ La question,” he says, “ qui divisait le plus la Gaule, a cefte £poque, 
dtait celle de la ddmocratie.” 1 “ Chaque fois,’> he insists, “ qu’un peuple 

est vaincu, nous voyons les principaux personnages de ce peuple se pre- 
senter devant Cesar, l’assurer qu’ils ont combattu malgr<$ eux, et rejeter 
la responsabilite de la guerre sur ‘ la multitude ’ ” ; 5 and in support of 
this assertion he refers to B. G ., ii., 13-14, v. 27, vi. 13 and vii. 43. 
He remarks further that Caesar almost always spoke with contempt of 
the Gallic forces w r hich opposed him, as composed of the dregs of the 
population', and he holds that “‘la monarchic democratique” of Ver- 
cingetorix was viewed with distrust and even hatred by the aristocracy, 
and that he counted so little on willing obedience that he required all 
the Gallic states lo give him hostages. “ II ne regnait qu ’k force de se 
faire craindre.” 6 • 

Let me examine these arguments. The first is based upon a serious 

• 

1 Celtic Britain , 1884, pp. 60-61. 2 Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, iv. 268. 

8 Rev. celt.y vii., 1886, p. 9 and n. 1. 

4 Hist, des institutions pol. de Vancienne France , — la Gaule rom., 1891, p. 43. 

8 76., pp. 54-6. , * 6 26., p. 58. 

2 N 
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exaggeration. It is not true that every time a Gallic people was con- 
quered tlS^ leading men of the state assured Caesar that u the multitude ” 
had set at taught their authority and insisted upon making war. The 
Bellovaci did so in the last campaign ; and the Aedui assured Caesar 
that the outrages which followed the defection of Litaviccus had been 
perpetrated without the sanction of the government : but Caesar refused 
to accept the excuses of the Bellovaci and only pretended to accept the 
excuses of the Aedui, and I see no reason why we should be more 
credulous ; while in both cases it is clear that ‘Lthe multitude ” was a 
mere tool in the hands of leading men. What M. dc Coulanges re- 
presents as having happened on every occasion did not happen in the 
Belgic war of 57 b.c. ; or in the war with the maritime states in the 
following year; or, excepting the doubtful case of Ambiorix and the 
Eburones, which I have already mentioned, in the campaigns of 54 and 
53 B.c. ; or, except in the Bases of the Aedui and the Bellovaci, in the 
great rebellion or in the filial campaign. ? 

Caesar says tlfat the army of Viridovix was reinforced by a rabble ; 
that the army of Indutiomarus was reinforced by exiles and u condemned 
men,” who most probably had belonged to the upper classes ; and that 
the nucleus of Vercingetorix’s Arvernian contingent consisted •partially 
of “ needy and broken men.” Hirtius tells us that the host of Drappes 
and Lucterius was reinforced by “broken men,” emancipated slaves, 
exiles and bandits. That is all On the other hand, the huge Belgic 
host, in the second year of the war, was composed of regular levies ; the 
host of the Veneti and their allies included all the foremost men of 
each state ; the army of Vercingetorix was almost entirely composed of 
regular levies, raised, certainly in part and perhaps altogether, by the 
principes of the various states ; aM the huge host which marched to 
the relief of Vercingetorix was, we are expressly told, similarly composed 
and similarly fhised. 1 Moreover, the fact that a small fraction of the 
vast multitude of Gauls who fought against Caesar consisted of the dregs 
of the population in no way proves that democracy was in the ascendant ; 
it only proves that the leaders enlisted every man whom they could get. 

Finally, if Vercingetorix required hostages from the states which 
joined the insurrection of 52 b.c., he only followed an established 
custom. 2 M. de Coulanges appears to think that these hostages were 
wrung from the reluctant aristocrats as pledges of their fidelity. There 
is no evidence for this view ; and it is difficult to see how the aristocrats 
could have been compelled to give hostages against their ^vilL The 
monarchy of Vercingetorix may have been democratic in the sense that 
he was the idol of the populace ; and he may have been distrusted by 
those aristocrats who supported oligarchical institutions . But that does 
not prove that democracy, properly sc’ called, was even in process of 
inception. 

i B. G., il 4, §§ 4-10 ; iii. 16, § 2, 17, §§ 2-4s v. 55, § 3 ; vii. 4, §§ 3, 7, 31, 
§ 4, 75, § 1 ; viii. 30, § 1. 

a Cf. B. G., vii. 2, § 2. — principes, quoniam in praesentia obsidibus cavere inter 
se non possint, etc. 
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M. de Coulanges refers to various other passages, which I have dis- 
cussed, and to one which I overlooked, — the passage from jniich we 
learn that Indutiomarus, the Treveran, excused himself to^Caesar for 
not having repaired to his camp by the plea that he had desired “ to 
keep the community loyal,” as there was a danger that “ if all the 
nobles abandoned them, the ignorant populace would lapse into re- 
bellion.” 1 Indutiomarus was confessedly iftaking a false excuse : but, 
accepting his statement, where is the evidence that a democratic move- 
ment was afoot ? Th*f ignorant populace of any country occupied by an 
invader, even if they* were as destitute! of political power as the Russian 
serfs under Nicholas L, might readily fall to committing excesses if 
they were left to themselves. 

I have considered M. de Conlanges’s arguments with the attention 
which every utterance of his deserves : but I ^ moot see that they lend 
any support to the theory of MM. Reville and Desjardins. After all, 
a good deal depends upon lift meaning which one attaches to the word 
“ democracy.” If a state in which a rich adventurer with a glib tongue 
can ingratiate himself with the populace and hire their bows and spears 
and thereby exalt himself to power is governed by democracy, then 
democracy flourished in Gaul and flourished in Greece also long before 
the constitution of Oleisthenes or even of Solon. But, for all that I can 
see, such a democracy is not inconsistent with the state of society de- 
scribed by Caesar, in which “ the populace are looked upon almost as 
slaves, do not venture to take the initiative in anything, and are not 
allowed to take part in any discussion.” And if there is any incon- 
sistency in Caesar’s narrative; if among the Eburones, say, the plebs 
really did enjoy political power ; the inconsistency is easily explained. 
Caesar did not profess to be a constitutional historian. He had nether 
the time nor the inclination, if he had the knowledge, # to modify his 
general statements.] 

1 quo facilius eivitatem in officio contineret, ne nrn^is iiobilitatis discessu plebs 
propter imprudentiam laberetur. B. G. , v. 3, § 6. 



SECTION V.—. RELATING TO THE NARRATIVE OF 
CHAFTEli I. 

THE CELTIC INVASION OF ITALY 

ft 

I. The date of tlie Celtic invasion of Italy has been the subject of much 
controversy. 4* ccor ding to Livv, 1 it was contemporaneous with the 
foundation of Massilia, which took place in 606 b.c. Mommsen 2 rejects 
this date. “ The association,” he argues, “ of the migration of Bello vesus 
with the founding of Massilia, by which the former is chronologically 
fixed down to the middle of the second century of the city, undoubtedly 
belongs, not to the native legend which of course specified no dates, but 
to later chronological research, and it deserves no credit. Isolated 
incursions . . . may have taken place at a very early period ; but the 
great overflowing of northern Italy by the Celts cannot be placed before 
the age of the decay of the Etruscan power, that is, not before the second 
half of the third century of the city,” — or some period between 503 
and 453 b.c. t 

Desjardins, 3 on the other hand, argues that even during the con- 
tinuance of tfie Etruscan power the Celts may have been established in 
the country between the Alps and the Po for a century and a half before 
they invaded the country of the Senones, from which they started on 
their march against Borne. He remarks further that Livy mentions 
four distinct Celtic invasions of Italy, namely those of Bellovesus, of 
Elitovius, of the Boii and the Lingones, and of the Senones ; and he 
maintains that three-quarters of a century, the period which elapsed 
between the foundation of Massilia and the 64 th Olympiad (527-524), 
the date assigned by Dionysius of Halicaraasvsus 4 for the fall of the 
Etruscan power, is not too much to ^concede for these successive im- 
migrations. 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainville 5 declines to accept Desjardins’s reasoning. 
He argues that the date which Livy assigns to the Celtic invasion of 
Italy is irreconcilable with the fact thpt the Etruscan hegemony in the 
country north of the Po was, according to Polybius, 6 contemporaneous 
with their supremacy in Campania, which ended in the last quarter of 

1 v. 34. 3 Hist, of Rome , i. 337, note. 

8 Gfogr. de la Gault rom,, ii. 68, n. 1, 203-4. 

4 Antiquitatvm Romanarum vil 3. 

6 Rev. celt ., iii M 1876-8, p. 471. 6 ii. 14, 17. 
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the fifth century b.c. The Gauls, he maintains, 1 conquered /lorthem 
Italy from the Etruscans about 396 B.c. ; for the most ancient recorded 
event of the conquest was the capture of Melpum, which to$k place on 
the day on which the Eomans captured Veii. 2 Polybius 8 tells us that the 
Etruscans were expelled from Lombardy only a short time before the 
Gauls captured Eome. According to Appian, 4 the Celts invaded Italy 
in the 97th Olympiad (392-389 b.c.) ; and according to Diodorus 
Siculus, 5 in the second^ year of the 98th (387 b.c.). Both indeed are 
wrong as to the exact date ; for the capture of Melpum belonged to the 
year 396 B.c. : but Dionysius of Halicarnassus 6 also njakes the period 
which elapsed between the invasion of Italy and the capture of Eome 
very short 7 

M. Alexandre Bertrand 8 infers from archeological discoveries that 
peaceful Celtic tribes had been established fof six centuries or more in 
Cisalpine Gaul, when, abontothe beginning of the fourth century B.c., a 
warlike host of Gauls, akin to them in race, descended the northern 
passes of the Alps and overthrew the Etruscan power. That this 
invasion took place only a short time before the capture of Melpum and 
the battle of the Allia, he infers from a passage in which Livy 9 describes 
the invaders as “an unfamiliar and unheard-of enemy.” 

It appears to me that the data are insufficient. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus certainly antedates the fall of the Etruscan power ; and from 
a collation of the other texts it may be inferred that the last invasion 
which preceded the capture of Melpum occurred shortly before 396 b.c. 
But, unless we are to follow M. Bertrand and reject Livy’s account 
altogether, we must assume that this last invasion had been preceded by 
others, the dates of which it is useless to attempt to fix ; and this 
assumption, which is intrinsically probable, is perhaps supported by 
Polybius, 10 wlio seems to imply that the Celts by whom* the Etruscans 
were expelled from the valley of the Po had been for some time their 
neighbours and that the invasion of the Boii. Lingones and Senones was 
subsequent to that of the Insulftes and Cenomani, and who says that 
“ some of the (Celtic) tribes who dwelt on the Alps, comparing their own 
barren districts with the rich territory occupied by the othei*s, were 
continually making raids upon them.” 11 

II. M. Bertrand rejects in toto Livy’s statement, that the Gallic 
invaders of Italy came from Transalpine Gaul. He argues (1) that it 
may be infe.uexl from Polybius 12 -that they came from the country north 
of the Alps, that is to say from the valleys of the Inn and the Danube ; 
(2) that of the six tribes, — the Aedui, Ambarri, Arverni, Aulerci, 
Bituriges and Qajmites, — which, according to Livy, emigrated under 

t 

1 Xw premiers habitants de V Europe, 2nd ed., i., 1889, p. 166. 

2 See Pliny, Nat. Hist., iii. 17 (21), 5 126. # 

3 ii. 17, § 3, 18, § 1. * De rebus gallicis , 2 (cd.*Didot., pp. 25*6). 

5 xiv. 113-16. QO Antiquitatmn Ramanarum xiii. 10-11. 

7 See <VA. de Jubainville’s Les premiers habitants de V Europe, ii., 1894, pp. 297-9. 

8 Les Celtes dans les vallees du Pd et dn Danube , 1894, pp. 27, 45, 48-9, 

9 v. 37. 10 ii. 17-18. 

11 I quote from Mr. Skuekburgh’s translation. 12 ii. 16 ; iii. 47. 
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Bello vesVs from Gaul, not one finds mention in tlie histories of Polybius 
or in an^history of Cisalpine Gaul ; 1 (3) that, according to Livy, Gallia 
Celtica was occupied about 600 B.c. by the same tribes which occupied 
it in the time of Caesar, which is not credible ; (4) that the population 
of Gaul could not, as Livy says, have been so great as to necessitate 
emigration ; and (5) that the king of the Bituriges could not have been 
supreme over the whole of Gallia Celtica and certainly could not have 
induced 600,000 of his subjects to quit their fertile country. 2 

These reasons do not appear to me sufficient to t warrant the absolute 
rejection of the legend reported by Livy. It is not necessarily to be 
inferred from Polybius that the invaders came from the country north of 
the Alps. In the passages to which M. Bertrand refers he states that 
the slopes of the Alps “ on the north towards the Rhone ” are inhabited 
by “the Gauls called Transalpine,” 3 and lie describes the whole course 
of the Rhone and particularly that part of its course which is in the 
Valais. 4 These • passages lend no support to M. Bertrand’s theory ; for 
Polybius knew perfectly well that there were Transalpine Gauls in Gaul 
properly so called as well as in the Valais. I cannot see anything absurd 
in the notion that Gallia Celtica should have l>een occupied, at the time 
of the Gallic invasion of Italy, by some of the tribes winch occupied it 
in the time of Caesar. It must be rememl>ered that ever in the time of 
Caesar large parts of Gaul were overgrown by dense forests ; 5 and if the 
Helvetii, the Usipetes and Tencteri, the Cimhri and the Teutoni 
emigrated from their respective abodes, why should not Gallic tribes have 
emigrated from Gaul ? If Bituitus, king of the Arverui, was overlord 
of half Transalpine Gaul in the second century b.c., it is hard to see why 
the king of the Bituriges should not have ruled over as wide an area ; 
and ‘M. Bertrand appears to forget that Caesar, 6 as well as Livy, reports 
that Gauls lmd emigrated, in bygone times, from Transalpine Gaul, 
properly co called, and that he also assigns as a reason fer their emigra- 
tions over-population. Jt must, however, be admitted that the argu- 
ment which M. Bertrand bases upon the absence of any i lention of the 
Aedui, Ambarri, Arverni, Bituriges and Carnutes in the later history of 
Cisalpine Gaul does militate against the complete acceptance of Livy’s 
account. Another reason for scepticism may perhaps be found in the 
fact that, as far as we know, the Gallic invaders of Italy were not 
accompanied by Druids. 7 

Desjardins, whose views on the question are conservative, may 
perhaps be right when he suggests that the invaders may have come 
from the valley of the Danube as well as from Transalpine Gaul. 8 

1 The Aulerci are mentioned by Polybius under the name of Cenomani. 

2 Rev. d'cinthr., ii., 1873, pp. 430, 643, n. 1 ; Les Celtes et les Gaulois dans 
les valUes du P/> et da Danube , pp. 19-27. v 

8 ii. 16. 4 iii. 47. 

5 L. F. A. Maury, Hist, des grandes fvrUs d# la Oaule et de Vancienns France, 
1850, p. 166. « /*. G., vi. 24, § 1. 7 See p. 532. 

8 Uiogr. de la Gaule rom ii. 207. M. Bertrand's view is supported by B. 
Niese, Zur Geschichte des Keltischen WanderitHpen, 1898, noticed in Rev. arch., 

3 e ser., t. xxxii., 1898, p. 452. 
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THE CIMBRI AND TEUTONI 

Where did the Teutoni and the Cimbri respectively dwell immedi- 
ately before they set out on the wanderings which first brought them 
into contact with the Romans? When dill the Teutoni first join the 
Cimbri ? To win/., races did tbe Teutoni and the Cimbri respectively 
belong ? All these questions have provoked much controversy. 

I. The Cimbri, according to the cfinmon opinion, came from Jutland. 
This view is based upon the evidence of Strabo , 7 Tacitus , 1 2 3 Pliny , 8 
Pomponius Mela , 4 * and Ptolemy : 6 but of these writers Strabo was the 
only one who affirmed that the Cimbri still occupied the lands from 
which the emigrants whom Marius encountered had come. Karl 
Mullenhoff holds that the Romans, when tlifiy first heard of the Cimbri, 
were misled as to their original home by Greek geographers ; and that 
when the Roman fleet, mentioned by Pliny as baVlng been sent by 
Augustus , 0 arrived off the coast of Jutland, the officers wrongly assumed 
that the inhabitants of that country were Cimbri. He considers that 
the original home of the Cimbri is plainly indicated by the first known 
fact in their history, namely their attack on the Boii, who lived in the 
upper valley of the Elbe. Accordingly he places the original home of 
the Cimbri in the central valley of the Elbe, that is to say in Saxony . 7 
Rut the fact that they attacked the Boii in the course of their wanderings 
does not prove that they had not marched a long distance from the 
north before they attacked them : it is not likely that Roman "officers 
should have been mistaken as to the name of a people whose country 
they visited and whose ambassadors,* in the reign of Augustus, ^visited 
Rome ; 8 and there is no evidence that the Greek geographers of whom 
Mullenhoff speaks were mistaken on this particular *point. On the 
other hand, it would be rash to base any theory upon Strabo’s un- 
supported statement ; and I agree with Lon * 9 that it is impossible to 
define the country which the Cimbri inhabited before they set out upon 
their great expedition. 

According to Dr. R. G. Latham, Caesar implies that the home of the 
Cimbri was Gaul, and Ptolemy places them in Einniark . 10 Latham must 
*have been dreaming. Ptolemy 11 places the Cimbri in the extreme north 
of the Cimbric Chersonese, that is to say in Jutland ; and Caesar 12 clearly 
implies thtft they merely ovenSfti Gaul. 

The Teutoni, according to Mullenhoff and almost every other writer, 
ancient and modern, originally dwelt somewhere in northern Germany. 
But the Teuton* were probably neighbours of the Cimbri. Accordingly 

1 Geogr.i vii. 2, § 1. 3 Germ 37. 

3 Nat . Hist ., ii. 67, § 167 ; iv. 13? §§ 96-7. 4 Chorographia , iii. 3, § 32. 

6 Geogr ii. 11, § 7. • 

6 See also Corpus Inscr. La£, iii. 782, cap. 26, 796, 1. 14-18. 

7 Deutsche Altertumskunde, ii. 282-90. 8 Strabo, vii. 2, § 1. 

3 Decline qf the Roman Republic, ii. 44-52. See Rev. celt ., xii., 1891, pp. 7-11. 

10 J. M. Kemble’s Horae FQMes, 1863, pp. 21-2. u Geogr,, ii. 11, § 7. 

12 B. G ii. 29, § 4 ; vii. 77, §§ 12, 14. 
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Dr. Kossii^a, who accepts MiillenhofFs theory regarding the home of the 
Cimbri, logically develops it, and places the Teutoni in northern 
Bavaria. 1 As his premiss is questionable, it is needless to discuss his 
conclusion. 2 

II. Regarding the chronology of the Teutonic invasion, the ancient 

authorities are not agreed. The portion of Livy’s work which narrated 
the history of the period is lost. Accoi*ding to Plutarch, 3 the Teutoni 
and Cimbri made their first appearance side by side, and pursued their 
wanderings together until after Marius had been appointed to take 
command against them. But Mommsen 4 attaches more weight to the 
Epitome of Livy, 5 ih which the Teutoni are mentioned for the first time 
in the narrative of the events of 102 B.c. Mommsen’s view has of course 
been widely accepted ; but Miillenhoff 6 dissents from it. His argument 
is as follows. The Epitome in recording the battles of 105, 109 and 
113 b.c., mentions the Cimbri, but not the Teutoni. In all three cases, 
however, Livy himself must have mentioned the Teutoni as well ; for, 
according to Julius Obsequens 7 and Velleius Paterculus, 8 the Teutoni 
fought in the battle of 1 13 ; according to Floras 9 and Velleius Paterculus, 10 
they fought in the battle of 109 ; and according to Floras, Eutropius, 11 
Orosius, 12 Valerius Maximus 13 and Velleius Paterculus, they fought in 
the battle of 105 ; and the authority of all these writers was probably 
Livy. Moreover, two passages in Plutarch 14 appear to show that 
Posidonius, who was probably Livy’s authority, had mentio m* .the 
Teutoni in his allusion to the battle of 105. 15 C ^ot| 

There is a passage in Caesar’s narrative which may help us tS >e P er ~ 
stand the silence of the Epitome . In the speech which he puts Cmto the 
mouth of the Arvernian chief, Critcgnatus, 10 he makes him allucte to the 
war which the combined forces of the Cimbri and Teutoni waged' against 
the Gauls : but a few lines further on in the same speech he makes him 
say, without mentioning the Teutoni, that the Cimbri left Gaul to 
invade other lands. So I believe that the epitomise r, in the passages in 
which he mentioned the Cimbri alone, hastily used the word Cimbri as 
a general expression for the united hosts of the two peoples. 17 

III. Dr. Kossina maintains that Teutoni is a Celtic word, and he 
infers, in opposition to the general opinion, that the Teutoni were not a 
Germanic but a Celtic people. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, however** 
remarking that the Gallic alphabet had no th, suggests that Teutoni was 
only the Gallic form of a German name Theudanes. “ Q/wnd nous 
Fran^ais,” he says, “ nous disons Cologne au lieu de Koeln, Mayence au 
lieu de Mainz , nous obeissons a une sorte d’instinct conservateur, com- 

1 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fur Geschichte un<ft Kunst , ix. 199-216. 

2 See Rev. celt., xii., 1891, pp. 11-12. 3 Marius, 11-12, 15, 19, 25. 

4 Hist, of Rome , iii. 190, note. 6 e. 63, 65, 67-8. 

6 Deutsche Alteb tumshunde, ii. 292, 295, 298. 7 c. 98, 103. 

8 Ed. I. C. H. Krause, ii. 8, § 3, 12, § 2. S i. 38 (iii. 3, §§ 1-4). 

10 ii 12. 11 Brev. Hist. Rom., v. 1. 12 Hist., v. 16, § 9. 

18 iv. 7, § 3. 34 Marias, 16 ; Sertorius, 3. 

36 See Rev. celt, xii., 1891, pp. 3-7. l\B. G., vii. 77, §§ 12, 14. 

17 See also Desjardins, Gtogr. de la Gaxde rerun., ii. 309-10, 316*17. 
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parable k celui qui, vers le fin du second sikcle avant J. C., fai/ait pro- 
noncer par les Gaulois . . . Teutoni le nom de peuple transform© en 
Theudands depuis un sicicle ou deux sur la rive droite Rhin in- 
ftrieur.” 1 

Whether the Cimbri were a* Celtic or a Teutonic people, is a question 
which can never be decisively settled. As # the word “ Celtic ” is used 
in several different senses, I may say that by a Celtic people I mean a 
people who belonged to^the same race as the Gauls properly so called, — 
the tall fair Gaufe wl^ose physical characteristics have been described for 
us by various ancient writers, and \^hom certain French ethnologists 
contrast with the Geltae of central France. Rut, as # it is a question 
whether these Gauls were not of the same stock as the tall fair Germans, 2 
I go further, and mean by a Celtic people a people who not only 
belonged to the same stock as these Gauls, but# were also or had recently 
been allied to them in language, manners and customs. And it is in 
this sense, if I am not mistaken, that the word “ Celt* ” has been used 
by all who have discussed the question. 

Tlie prevalent view is that the Cimbri were Germans. Most of the 
arguments on either side have been stated and examined by Canon 
Rawlinson. 3 The arguments for the prevalent view are as follows : — 
(a) the name Cimbri is believed to be of Teutonic origin. It lias been 
variously derived from k'dmpfer (a warrior), from chempho (a champion), 
and from the Scandinavian kimpari (to rob). Rawlinson, however, 
considers that the Latin form Cimbri could not have been evolved 
either from kdmpfer or from chempho , but that from hiimpfer would 
have come “ Carnfi ” or “ Camferi,” from chempho “ Camfones ” or 
“ Carnphi.” (b) Jutland, which is generally believed to have been the 
original home of the Cimbri, was, we are told, bordeied by lands the 
inhabitants of which were mainly German. But it is admitted that 
Celtic tribes once occupied the valleys of the Rhine and uppey Danube. 
Why then, asks Rawlinson, may we not suppose that Jutland also was 
peopled by Celts? (c) As tlie "Cimbri were Allied with the Teutoni, 
and as the Teutoni were confessedly German, it is reasonable to infer 
that the Cimbri were German also. The answer is that the Cimbri 
were also allied with the Helvetii, and that the Helve tii were Gauls. 
(d) The Cimbri had blue eyes and fair hair. This argument, it is 
replied, is worthless ; for, if our authorities are to be believed, the Gauls 
had the saijge* (e) The host of tfce Cimbri was accompanied, and their 
movements were directed by priestesses, not by priests. Now Caesar 
tells us that the Gauls had priests, and that the movements of the 
German army of Ariovistus were directed by women. But Caesar does 
not say that tlier<> were no priestfsses in Gaul ; and, if Pomponius Mela 
is to be believed, there were. Moreover, Rawlinson argues that Strabo’s 
account of the priestesses of the # Cimbri agrees “ better ^vith what we 
know of the bloody rites of j;he Druids . . , thafi with what the most 
trustworthy writers tell us of the religious temper of the ancient 

1 Rev . celt , xii., 1891, p. 2 See pp. 305-17, supra. 

8 Journ. Anthr. Inst, of Or rat Britain and Ireland, vi., 1877, pp. 150-58. 
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Germany” Druidism, however, in the opinion of most modem scholars, 
was not qf Celtic origin, hut was simply taken over by the Gauls from 
the people or from some one of the peoples whom they conquered in 
Gaul. (/) Caesar , 1 Strabo , 2 Tacitus 3 and Pliny 4 agree in calling the 
Cimbri Germans. To this argument Kawlinson replies that if Caesar 
had been personally familiar with the Cimbri, great weight might be 
attached to his testimony, but that there is no proof that he had ever 
seen a single individual of the Cimbrian nation . 5 * As for Strabo, 
Tacitus and Pliny, in the Canon’s opinion, “ tl\e tqpms ‘ Gaul ’ and 
‘German’ are with them geographical rather than ethnological.” I 
believe, howevef,' that, as one may infer from the care with which 
Tacitus discriminated between those tribes who only “affected” a 
Germanic origin and those whom he regarded as genuinely German , 0 he 
aimed, at all events, at ethnological accuracy. 

To prove that the Cimbri were Celts, it r lias been argued (a) that the 
word “ Cimbri ” «is a Latin corruption of Gymry. But this argument is 
obsolete. It is certain that the two words have nothing to do with one 
another . 7 As Professor Rhys 8 has remarked, Gymry Latinised would 
have assumed the form Gombroyes. ( b ) Sallust , 9 Floras , 10 Appian , 11 
Diodorus Siculus 12 and Dion Cassius 13 agree in calling the Ciiubri Celts ; 
and, says Kawlinson, “ the importance ol‘ these witnesses is the greater 
because they evidently intend their assertions ethnically.” Perhaps 
they do : but how can we tell that their ethnological information was 
correct? Sallust was a grossly inaccurate writer . 14 Floras was a 
blundering rhetorical compiler, whose worthless chapter on the Gallic 
war 15 gives the measure of his authority. Dion, as every scholar knows, 
confused the Celts with the Germans. As M. d’Arhois de Jubainville 16 
observes, Caesar was the first writer who drew a marked distinction 
between the two peoples ; and even after his time there persisted, in the 
writings gf Appian and others, “ par une sorte de routine, L usage de la 
confusion entre les Oeltes et les Germains.” (c) Boiorix , the name of 
the Cimbrian leader, is admittedly Celtic. This argument looks strong ; 

1 B. G., i. 40, § 5. 3 Geogr., vii. 1, § 3. 3 Germ., 37. 

4 Nat. Hist iv. 13 (28), § 99. 

5 As to the sense in which the word Germani was used by the Reman envoys 
who told Caesar that the Belgne were of ‘‘German ” origin, see p. 314, svpra. 

9 Germania , 28. 

7 Green well’s British Harrow*, p. 632, note; Holder’s Alt-cel tischer Sprachschatz, 
i. 97. 8 Celtic Britain , p. 279. 9 Jur/., i 14. 

10 iii. 3. 11 B. a, i. 29 ; iv. 2. 12 v. 3, § 2 ; xiv. 114. 

13 Hist. Rom. , xliv. 4, § 2. 

14 Henri Martin (Bull, de la Soc . d'anthropologie de Paris, y 2® s4r., t. xii., 1877, 

p. 487) laid stress upon the fact, if it is fact, that Sallust fad seen Cimbrian 

prisoners in the streets of Rome. But unless Sallust was also familiar with the 

appearance of Gauls, and was as acute ari observer as Dr. Beddoe, it does not 

follow that his Conclusion was correct ; and Pliny, who visited the country of the 

Cimbri, described them as Germans. « 16 Kpituma, i. 45 (iii. 10). 

18 Rev. celt., xii., 1891, p. 16. See also the same writer’s Les premiers Habitants 

de V Europe, ii. 401, 419-20. The lists of the classical authorities on either side 
are extended by Professor Rolleston (GreenweWa British Barrows , p. 632, note) : 

but his labour is in vain. * * 
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and Rawlinson rejects Mommsen’s suggestion that the leader of *the host 
may have arisen from the Celts who may have joined them on the 
march. 1 But it happens that Ariovist(-us), the name of tfie leader of 
the German host which Caesar overthrew in 58 B.C., was also Celtic; 
and the true inference would seem to be that the hosts both of Boiorix: 
and Ariovistus were composed of mingled Celtic and Teutonic elements. 
(d) The Romans, in the war with the Cimbri, employed Celts as spies ; 
and it has been inferred that the Cimbri must have spoken a Celtic 
dialect. But Mr. flyde Clarke considers that Celtic spies would have 
been employed even if the Cimbri ft ad been Germans, as “ they would 
have had more practice in communicating with them *fchan the Romans, 
who were not at that time in contact with the Germans.”* 2 (e) The 
Cimbrian system of warfare was, as Mommsen himself admits, “sub- 
stantially that of the Celts ” ; 3 and Raw 1 # nson adds that the same 
may be said of the Cimbriqji use of waggons and the Cimbrian practice 
of sacrificing prisoners to the gods. But the Cimbrian system of warfare 
was likewise “substantially ” that of Ariovistus and his German host. 
As to waggons, what would the Canon propose as a substitute ? At all 
events, Ariovistus and his Germans were, like the Cimbri, sensible 
enough to use waggons ; 4 and Ariovistus and his Germans sacrificed 
prisoners to the gods. 5 Arguments like these might be used to prove 
that all Celts were Germans, and all Germans Celts. 

Professor Rolleston 0 was inclined to identify the Cimbri with the 
Celts on craniological grounds. The skulls found in the tombs of the 
neolithic age in Denmark closely resemble those found in the British 
round barrows, which are believed by many ethnologists to have 
belonged to Belgae : they also resemble the skulls of the modem 
Walloons, the assumed descendants of the continental Belgae, and those 
of the Sion type, which the Swiss ethnologists, His find Rutimeyer, 
ascribe to the Helvetii. But it is not certain that the m men whose 
skeleton vS have been found in our round barrows were Belgae ; r it is very 
doubtful wheth er the Sion .skulls belonged jo the Helvetii properly so 
called ; and it is not certain that the Cimbri themselves were of the 
same race as the men whose skulls have been found in the neolithic 
tombs of Denmark. 8 

Dr. J. Thurnam 9 adduced, as an argument, “the resemblance of the 
armour of the Cimbri, as described by Plutarch ( Marius , 25), to that 
of the Qajjils as described b^ t Diodorus (v. 30), and its dissimilarity 
to that of the Germans as described by Tacitus.” He remarks further 
that a passage in Pliny 10 seems to show that the language of the Cimbri 
was Celtic : — Morimarusam a Cimbris voeari ; hoc est, mortuum mare.” 

1 Hist, of Home, iii. 179. Acceding to MullenhofF ( Deutsche Alter tumskund*, 
ii. 120), “ Boiorix ” is simply a German word “Baiarik” Gallicised. But there 
was another Boiorix, king of the Boii, a Celtic people. See Liv;^. xxxiv. 46, § 4. 

2 Jmrn . Anthr. Inst., vi, 1877, p. 157. • 3 Hist, of Rome, iii. 179. 

4 B. G.< i. 51, §2. 5 lb., 53, § 7. 

8 Greenwell’s British Barrows , p. 632, note. 

7 See my essay on “The Ethnology of Gaul,” pp. 307-9. 8 lb. 

9 Crania Britannica , pp. 8&, % note f, 147, note §. 

18 Nat. Hist., iv. 13 (27), § 95. 
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(Mor y warto in Welsh = Dead Sea .) 1 Plutarch, on the other hand, 
says that *C irubri is a German word : hut Plutarch calls the Oimbri 
Celts in one\ passage 2 and Germans in another . 8 

Finally, M. A. Bertrand 4 is inclined to regard the Cimbri as a Celtic, 
or, as he would say, “ Gal a tic ” people, because in Jutland there have 
been found traces of the worship of the three Gallic deities known as 
the “ Triades ” : but this proves nothing ; for, as Professor Rhys has 
shown , 5 there is a “ striking similarity between ancient theologies 
of Celts and Teutons.” r * 

When -we ask ourselves whether the Cimbri were Celts or Germans, 
we should be carbful to settle exactly what we mean. Two thousand 
years hence, perhaps, ethnologists will be disputing as to whether the 
English were a Celtic or a Teutonic people. We English know that we 
are neither one nor the othtr, but both ; and that the blood of ancestors 
who were neither Celtic nor Teutonic is also # coursing in our veins. We 
may indeed be su$e that the Cimbri were not as composite a people as 
ourselves : but we may be equally sure that they were not homogeneous. 
It would only be true in a limited sense to say that even the Arverni, 
for instance, were a Celtic people. In point of fact, they were a Celtic- 
speaking people, among whom the aristocracy were men of more or less 
pure Celtic blood, while the populace was a medley of races. Even 
assuming that the familiar descriptions of the physical characteristics of 
the Cimbri apj>lied to the entire people, the people might have been 
composed both of Celtic and Teutonic elements ; for the physical 
characteristics of the Celts and the Germans are described by the ancient 
writers in terms which are practically identical. If the Cimbri all 
spoke a Celtic, or if they all spoke* a Teutonic dialect, Celts or Teutons 
may, for aught we know, have formed the conquering, and Teutons or 
Celts the conquered section of the population. We know that Celts 
lived for centuries in Germany ; and they may have become intermingled, 
with Teutons . 6 Even if ^ it is certain that the name “Cimbri” is 
Teutonic, it does not follow that the Oimbri were wholly a Teutonic 
people. The name Aedui is Celtic ; but within the territory of the 
Aedui .there dwelled many people of non-Celtic origin. All that we 
should be justified in inferring would be that a Teutonic or virtually 
Teutonic people called Cimbri had conquered or imposed their name 
upon some other people unknown. I do not deny that the Cimbri 
were mainly a Teutonic, or that they were mainly a Cel tie* people. I 
simply deny that either the one theory or the other can ever be proved. 
But, as the only ancient writers 'whose opinions on such a point are 
worth considering are unanimous in calling the Cimbri Germani , I 
incline to accept, with the necessary limitations, the orthodox view. 

1 Cf. Zeuss, Gram. . Celt. , pp. 25, 752. <2 Camillus , 15. 

3 Marius , 11. * , * La rdigion des Gaulois, pp. 317*8. 

0 Celtic Heathendom. , p. 41. 6 See*pp. 313*14. 
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MOMMSEN’S THEORY REGARDING THE ANTI-AElJUAN 
ALLIANCE OF THE SEQUANI WITH ARIOVISTUS. 

i 

Mommsen 1 says that the Sequani “ stood at the head of the party 
hostile to the Romans,” and “had every reason at this very time (61 
B.c.) to call in the Germans against the Romans, who immediately 
threatened them ; the remiss government of the senate and the signs 
of the revolution preparing in Rome, which had not remained unknown 
to the Celts, mjtde ilfis very moment seem suitable for ridding them- 
selves of the Roman influence and jlrimarily for humbling the Roman 
clients, the Aedui.” The evidence in support of JVfommsen’s view is 
that the Sequani stood at the head of the party hostile to Rome’s clients, 
the Aedui ; that the advent of Caesar had the effect of restoring the 
supremacy of the Aedui and deposing the # Sequani from their high 
place ; and that Strabo speaks of the Sequani as having “ long been 
hostile both to the Romans and to the Aedui.” 2 Jiat on the other 
hand, Caesar 3 says that Catamantaloedes, the late lting of the Sequani, 
had received from the Senate the honorary title of “ Friend of the 
Roman People.” Merivale 4 says that “ The Sequani complained 
bitterly of the tyranny of the Aedui, who had imposed heavy tolls upon 
the navigation of the Sadne.” This is pure figment. Strabo simply 
speaks of “ the dispute about the Sadne, which separated the two 
peoples, each claiming that the river and the tolls for transporting 
merchandise across it belonged to itself”; 5 while Caesar says, “After 
the two states (the Aedui and the Sequani) had been carrying on for 
many years a fierce strife for the mastery, it came to pass that the 
Arverni and Sequani sent for Gey nan mercenaries ; ” 6 and again, 
“ When Caesar arrived in Gaul, one group (of stales) was headed by 
the Aedui, the other by the Sequani. The latter, being in themselves 
the less powerful of the two, because, from time immejnorial, the 
supremacy had been vested in the Aedui, who also possessed extensive 
dependencies, had secured the alliance of the Germans under Ario vistus.” 7 
I cannot see that we have any warrant for saying more than that the 
Aedui and the Sequani were rivals, and that they disputed the exclusive 
right of levying tolls on the Saone : certainly we have no right to 
affirm that the action of the Sequani was due to hostility to Rome. 


WHEN DID ARIOVISTUS ARRIVE IN GAUL? 

Caesar puts? into Ariovistus’s mouth the statement that for fourteen 
years his Germans had not sought shelter beneath a roof. 8 It has been 
inferred that Ariovistus entered Gaul in 71 b.c.; ^id Mommsen 9 

1 Hist, of Rome, iv. 234. > 2 Oeogr iv. 3, § 2. 8 B. i. 3, § 4. 

4 Hist, of the Romans under the Empire , vol. i., 1850, p, 274. 

' Oeogr., iv. 3, § 2. * B. <?., i. 31, § i. 7 vi . 12) §§ 1 . 2 . 

8 £. O., i. 36, § 7. •- 8 Hist, of Rome, iv. 235, note. 
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endorses* this conclusion. But, Sclmeider asks, is it certain that the 
wanderings of Ariovistus and his host had not begun in Germany itself ? 
Ariovistus, in his interview with Caesar, tauntingly remarked that the 
Aedui had l'rot helped the Romans “ in the recent war with the Alio- 
broges.” 1 This war took place in 61 B.c. Merivale 2 * infers that it must 
have taken place “ before the Aedui' were menaced by the Suevi. . . . 
Accordingly the date of tlicf arrival of the Germans cannot be placed 
earlier than 61 B.c.” Merivale means of course that the Aedui would 
not have been in a position to help the Romans nfter they were them- 
selves threatened by Ariovistus : l|it I doubt whether tllis consideration 
would have prevented Ariovistus from making what he thought a telling 
remark. I am inclined to believe that lie arrived in Gaul, if not as 
early as 71 b.c., at all events before the rebellion of the Allobroges. For, 
according to Caesar, Ariovistus affirmed that he would never have left 
his own home and his kin&red without strong inducements ; a and this 
statement, if true, is hardly consistent with •the theory that his wander- 
ings had begun iff* Germany. Again, Divitiacus told Caesar that at first 
15,000 Germans only had crossed the Rhine, and that more had followed 
when they heard what a pleasant country Gaul was ; and Caesar says 
that Ariovistus had defeated the Aedui in several battles. 4 It seems 
unlikely that all these events should have taken place within a single 
year ; and the general impression which Caesar’s narrative leaves upon 
my mind is that Ariovistus’s stay in Gaul had been prolonged. 


THE BATTLE OF MAGETOBRIGA 

• 

Colonel Stoffel 5 infers from a passage in one of Ciceio’s letters 6 that 
the battle of Magetobriga took place in 60 b.c. Mommsen, 7 following 
the same authority, and also referring to B. G., i. 35, § 4, says 61. I 
agree with Colonel Stoffe^ Cicero, in the letter referred to (written in 
60 b.c.), tells Atticus that the Aedui art? at war and that the Sequani 
have been fighting ; while Caesar says that in the consulships of Messala 
and Piso, that is to say in 61, the Senate had decreed that the Governor 
of Gaul for the time being, whoever he might be, should protect the 
friends and allies of the Roman people. This decree, as Long 8 says, 
“ appears to have been made on the occasion of the ineffectual efforts of 
the Aedui to oppose Ariovistus.” But,# as it appears from Gioero’s letter 
that the Gauls were still at war with Ariovistus in the following year 
(60), and as the battle of Magetobriga appears to have been the closing 
event in the war, I infer that it took place in 60 and sot in 61 B.C. 

Mommsen 9 says that this battle wasifouglit between Ariovistus and 

1 B. 0. t i. 44, § 9. 2 Hist, of the Rotoans under the Empire, i. 273, note. 

8 B. G. t i. 44* § 2 — non sine magna spe magnisque praemiis domuin propinquos- 

que reliquisse. •> 

4 lb 31, § 5 ; vi. 12, § 2. 6 Guerre de Char et d*Ariovi8te, p. 29, n. 1. 

a Ad Att„ i. 19, § 2. 7 Hist, of Rome, iv. 235. 

8 Caesar , p. 35. 9 Hist, of *l4jne, iv. 235. 
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tlie Aedui and tlieir clients only : Thierry, 1 on the other handy thinks 
that Ariovistus encountered the united forces of the Aedui and the 
Sequani. According to Caesar, 2 Ariovistus, as the ally of the Sequani, 
defeated the Aedui and their allies “again and again.” ** But,” says 
Divitiacus, whose speech Caesar reports, 3 “ the victorious Sequani 
were worse off than the l>eaten Aedui ” ; and he goes on to say that 
“ Ariovistus, after once defeating the forces of the Gauls in a battle which 
took place at Magetobriga,” 4 etc. The use of the words semel as opposed 
to semel atque iterum (c r mis contendisse) and proeliis compluribus and of 
Gallorum as opposed* to Aeduos eorumyue clientes would seem to imply 
that the Sequani, finding that they had not profited £>y their victories, 
had joined forces with the Aedui and made a desperate effort to get rid 
of their masterful ally ; and this view is supported by the fact that, in 
the speech 5 which lie made at Vesontio (Be^mqon), Caesar alluded to 
a single battle, — not one of a "series, — in whiAi Ariovistus defeated the 
Galli. Evidently this war. die battle of Magetobriga. I am inclined 
therefore to believe that Thierry is right. 9 


WHERE WAS L. CASSIUS DEFEATED BY THE TIGURINI? 

According to the Epitome of Livy (cli. 65), the defeat of Cassius took 
place in the country of the Allobroges. 6 Mommsen 7 prefers the authority 
of Orosius, 8 who places the battle-field in the west of Gaul ; and accord- 
ingly for Allobrogum in the Epitome lib reads Nitiol^ogum, the liable of 
a people who dwelt in the departments of Lot-et-Garonne and Tarn-et- 
Garonne. But, says Desjardins, 9 the testimony of Orosifis cannot out- 
weigh that of Livy ; and the alleged pursuit of the Tigurinf as far as 
the basin of the Garonne by a general whose mission was simply to pro- 
tect the Province, appears very improbable. Long 10 considers the text 
of Orosius corrupt ; and A. de Yalois 11 conjectured that what he really 
wrote was usque ad Rhodanum,. 

1 Hist, des Gaidais, 6 mG ed., ii. 70. Cf. Caesar, ed. Kraner-Dittenberger, 15th 
ed., p. 92. 

2 Ji. G ., i. 31, § 6 ; vi. 12, § 3. 

s lb ., i. 10. 

4 Ariovistum autem, ut semel Gallorum copias proelio vicerit, quod proeliuru 
factum sit ad Magetobrigam, superbe et crudeliter imperare. Ib. t i. 31, § 12. 

5 A i. 40,§8. „ 

6 L. Cassius consul a Tigurinis G^lis, pago Helvetiorum ... in finibus Allo- 
brogum cum exercitu caosus est. 

7 Hist, of Rome, iii. 182. • 

8 L. Cassius consul in Gallia Tigurinos usque Oceanum persGcutus rursusque 
ab isdem insidiis circumventus oc$isus est. Hist., v. 15, ?§ 23-4. 

9 Qtogr . de la Gaule rom ii. 241, note, 311, note 4. 

30 W. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr i. 955. 

11 Notitia Galliarum , p. 553. * 
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WHEN WAS CAESAE BOEN? 


Was dumnorix vergobret of the aedui ? 

MerivaE affirms tliai Dumnorix had succeeded Divitiacus i( in the 
office of Vergobret ”: 1 but Caesar only says that Dumnorix held the 
principal us at the time of Orgetorix’s mission ; and pHncipatus does not 
necessarily mean u the office of Vergobret.” 2 


t WHEN WAS *0 AES Alt BORN? 

According to Velleius Paterculus, 3 Caesar was about 18 in the year 
when Sulla became supreme, that is to say in 82 b.c. Plutarch 4 says 
that he died at the age of 56. Suetonius 5 and Appian 6 say that he 
died in his 56tli year. Eu tropins 7 says Jiat he was 56 at the time 
of the battle of Muida, which was fought in March, 45 b.c. Macrobius 8 
says that he was born in July. Until Mommsen wrote, the date of 
his birth was fixed, on the evidence of Suetonius and Appian, as 100 
B.c. : but Mommsen 9 proposed 102. Mommsen’s reasoning has been 
developed and supported by the Comte de Salis ; 10 and it is only 
necessary to summarise his arguments. 

Cicero was born on the 3rd of January, 106 B.C ., 11 and became 
consul in 43. It may be inferred from a passage in Cicero 12 that a 
man could not legally become consul until he had entered his forty- 
third year. This rule was broken in the case of Pompey, who became 
consul in 70, when he was only 35 : but he had not served as quaestor 
or as, praetor ; and his election was irregular. Caesar became consul in 
59, four years after Cicero ; and, as there is no direct evidence that he 
was elected before he had reached the legal age, we may infer that he 
was born* not later than 102, four years after the birth of Cicero. 
Again, Caesar and Cicero were both praetors three years before their 
respective consulships, and aediles three years before their respective 
praetorships. It therefore seems clear that, if any exception was made 
in Caesar’s favour, which permitted him to stand for the consulship 
before the legal age, that exception must have been made at least six 
years in advance, before he stood for the aedilesliip. “ L’histoire,” says 
the Comte de Salis, “ne nous dit lien d’une pareille exception, sans 
raison ni pr^cddent, qui n’aurait ser\ i qu’a avancer d’un' sCu. on deux 
l’accfes a ces charges.” Furthermore, certain coins of Caesar (numbered 

1 Hist, of the, Romans under the Empire , i. 281. 

2 B. <?., i. 3, § 5. See p, 540, n. 1, supr ". 8 ii, 41. 

4 Caesar , 69. 5 Divus Julius, 88. 8 B. C., ii. 149. 

7 vi. 24. 8 SaLt it 12j § 34. 9 Hist, of Rome, iv. 157. 

10 Rev. arch,\ nouv. $er., t. xiv., 1866, pp. 17-22. A futile objection which 

Napoleon III. makes to Mommsen’s view is disposed of by Long, Decline of the 

Roman Republic , ii. 377, note. 

11 Aulus Gellius, xv. 28. 

12 De lege agraria , ii. 2. % 
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25-29 by E. Babelon in bis Description historique et chronologique des 
monnaies de la rdpublique romaine , ii. 18-19) bear the number LI1. 
These coins were probably struck in 49 b,c., immediately after Caesar’s 
entry into Rome ; and the Comte de Sal is, with whom M. Babelon 
agrees, believes that the number indicates Caesar’s age. Similarly, M. 
Babelon remarks, coins of Mark Antony beaj the numbers XL and XL1, 
“ indiquant 1’age du futur triumvir.” 

It is impossible to fix the date of Caesar’s birth with certainty : but 
the weight of evidence is in favour of the view that he was bom in 
102 B.C. * * 


HOW MANY LEGIONS DID CAESAR \ ECEIVE FROM THE 
SENATE AND THE ROMAN PEOPLE? 

• 

According to Appian 1 and Dion Cassius, 2 the Roman People and 
the Senate only gave Caesar four of the legions which served under 
him in Gaul. Desjardins, 3 who prefers the authority of Orosius, 4 says 
that Caesar obtained seven legions from the Roman People, in virtue 
of the Vatinian Law. It is needless to weigh the authority of Orosius 
against the combined authority of Dion and Appian when we have 
that of Caesar himself. De Coulanges 5 remarks that, if we compare 
the eighth with the tenth chapter of the First Commentary , we can see 
that Caesar only got four legions from the Senate ; for, after he had 
raised two new ones on his own responsibility, he only had six. In 
strict accuracy, Caesar received three legions from the people ; and the 
Senate added another. In 57 b.c. Caesar raised two more legions;* and 
thus, at the time of the conference at Luca, when his term of office was 
prolonged, he was master of eight. That the four which he raised 
himself were raised without authority from the Senate, is proved by the 
fact that it was agreed, in the conference a* Luca, that he should 
receive a grant for the payment of the legions which he had raised on 
liis own responsibility, and that this grant was duly voted by the 
Senate. 6 


DID CAESAR INTEND, BEFORE HE ENTERED GAUL, TO 
CONQUER IT? 

Long 7 says thai?“ Caesar’s object,” — before he set foot in Gaul, — “ and 
the policy of the Senate was the complete subjugation of Gallia ” ; and 

• 

1 B. CL, ii. 13. 1 Hist. JRom., xixviii. 8. 

8 U&ogr. de la Gaule roni ii. 3f>5. 4 Hist., vi. 7, § 1. 

5 Hist, des inst. pol. de Vancienne France , — la Gaule rom. y p. 45, n. 2. 

6 Cicero, Ad Fam., i. 7, § 10. Cf. Mommsen, Hist . of Home , iv. 307, and 
Strachan-Davidson’s Cicero , p. 26 Q . 

7 Caesar , p. 36. See also E. ft. Sihler in Classical Review , May, 1890, p. 198. 

2 0 
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r 

in support of this assertion he refers to B. G i. 35, § 4, and Cicero, 
De Prov. Cons 13. But Caesar merely says that, if Ariovistus declines 
to accept his terms, sese, quoniam M. Messalla M. Pisone consuXibm 
senatus censuisset , uti quicunque Galliam provinciam obtineret , quod 
commodo reipublicac facere posset , Aeduos ceterosqne amicos populi Romani 
defendcret, se Aednorum imurias non neglecturum ; and Cicero merely 
says, non enim sibi solum cum eis qnos iam armatos contra populum 
Romanum videbat bellandim esse d uxit y sed totam Galliam in nostrum 
dicionem esse redigendam. 

There is nothing in either of these passages to show what policy, if 
any, Caesar had "sketched out before he came to Gaul. 

M. de Coulanges, on the other hand, holds that, at the time when 
Caesar was made Governor, he did not meditate the conquest of Gaul : 
— “ le jour oil il se trou t a en presence de 200,000 Helvetes, il avait 
si peu songe a la guerre qu’il ne disposal! que d’une seule legion.” 1 At 
all events, it site Id seem that Caesar was surprised by the sudden 
emigration of the Helvetii ; for he had to return from Geneva to Italy 
to fetch reinforcements.* 2 

1 Hist, de* inst. pot. de Vancicnne France, — la (•ante rim., pp. 45-6. 

2 li. U.. i. 10, § 3. 
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THE NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE CAESARIAN LEGION 

Colonel Stoffel pours ridicule on Frolilitn and other scholars for 
wasting their time in trying to calculate the normal strength of the 
legion. “ Qu’entendent-ils,” he asks, “ par l’effectif n r rnal de la legion ? 
Peuvent-ils affirmer qu’il y en eut un?” 1 (Colonel Stoffel does not 
indeed, as I understand him, mean to deny that the legion had a fixed 
numerical standard on paper, just as an English battalion of infantry, 
on a war footing, is supposed to number 1096 men of all ranks. 2 What 
lie means, I suppose, is that the effective strength of this or that legion 
varied from time to time, and that the legions of Caesar had no normal 
effective, as distinguished from an ideal strength. But all this Frohlich 
admits : by “ Normal starke ” he simply means the fixed numerical 
standard which the legion, at its full strength, was supposed to attain. 

C. C. L. Lange 3 argues that the normal strength of the legion in the 
time of Marius was 6000 (or, according to Festus, 4 6:? 00) men, because 
when Mitliridates reorganised his army on the Roman model, he fixed 
the strength of the cohort at 600. 5 The legions of Sulla 6 and of 
Lucullus 7 were, Lange points out, of the same strength. But he holds 
that in Caesar’s time the normal strength had fallen below this standard, 
first because those of his legions which were at their full strength 
munbered less than 6000 men ; 8 9 and secondly because 28 legions of 
Octavian, which were at their full strength, together with the auxiliaries 
(fjLera to>v (rwraorcroftevoiv), numbered only 170,000.° But how can 
Lange tell what legions of Caesar or of Octavian were at their full 
strength ? 10 

1 Rev. de phuologie, xv., 1891, p. 139. 

2 Lord Wolseley’s The Soldier \v Pot /ret Book , 5th ed., p. 183. 

8 Ilist. vmtationum rei mil. Rom., 1846, p. 18. 

4 S. P. Festi De vprborvm signijicatione , ed. C. O. Muller, p. 336. 

8 Appian, Mi! hr., 87, 108. * 6 Plutarch, Sulla , 9 ; Marius , 35. 

7 Appian, Mithr. , 72. 

8 Appian, B. C., i. 82, ii. 32 ; Caesar, B. C., i. 7-8 ; Plutarch, Caesar, 32, 44 ; 

Pompey, 60, 71. • 

9 Appian, B. G\, iv. 108, v. 5. 

10 Guischard {Mem. crit. et hist., iii. 295), referring to the statement of Appian, 
says “ It is clear that Antony, in reckoning the number of soldiers at 170,000, did 
not form his estimate with refer}/ 1 “e to the existing strength of the legions (for 
they were all much weakened by # the recent war), but reduced the whole number of 
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Le feeau 1 remarks that Cicero had two legions when he was pro- 
consul in Cilicia, and that this force amounted to 12,000 men. 2 

u At thcj, outbreak of the civil war,” says Mr. H. P. JudRon, 3 “ Caesar 
had with him . . . only the 1 3th legion. 4 But Plutarch 5 says that 
Caesar had at that time 5000 men. So we may fairly assume that 
that number was in round numbers the strength of a legion when its 
ranks were full” This is a very hasty inference. Plutarch is not a 
trustworthy authority, least of all about numbers. He was just the 
sort of writer who, if he had known that the full strength of a legion 
was 5000 men, and if he had read that Caesar had had one legion with 
him, would have* considered himself at liberty to say that he had had 
5000 men, without pausing to inquire whether the legion had suffered 
depletion or not. Frohlich 0 undertakes to prove that Plutarch made 
a mistake. He shows that Plutarch’s figures are sometimes wrong ; and 
he shows, on the authority of Caesar himself, 7 that the legions had 
suffered heavy looses in the Gallic war. Tfie 13th legion took part in 
the campaigns of o4 b.c. and the three following yearn : therefore it 
could not, at the outbreak of the civil war, have numbered as many 
as 5000 men. But Frohlich is as hasty as Mr. Judson. How can he 
tell that the losses of the 1 3tli legion had not been made good by fresh 
drafts (s upplementa) ? And if the normal strength of a legion was 6000, 
how can he tell that the 13tli had lost more than 1000 men ? 

Mr. Judson 8 endeavours to support Plutarch’s statement by a calcula- 
tion founded upon certain statements in the Fourth Book of the Gallic 
War. “ In the return from Britain in 55 B.C.,” he says, “ two transports 
came to land below the main port, and the soldiers debarked and 
marched overland. From these two ships 300 soldiers landed. As- 
suming the two transports to have been of about the same size, that 
would average 150 men to a ship. Now Caesar had 80 transports and 
an unknojvn number of galleys. He lost 12 vessels in the storm. It 
seems likely that those 12 were transports, as they lay at anchor, and 
hence would be more exposed to the storm than the galleys, which were 
hauled up on the beach. Then at that rate the 68 transports remaining 
carried 10,200 men. Allowing for staff officers and servants, the two 
legions must have averaged somewhat less than 5000 men.” All this 
is highly ingenious : but it is simply labour thrown away. For (1) 
Mr. Judson has no right to assume that “the two transports,” — still 
less all the transports, — were of “ abyut the same size ” ; (2) he forgets 

survivors to the corresponding number of legions at their full strength ; so that, 
reckoning all his effective troops, he only estimated them as forming twenty-eight 
complete legions, instead of the forty-three which the triumvirs had at the outset 
of the war.” But Guinchard estimates the normal strength of the legion at 6000. 
How then does he account for the auxiliaries who were included in the 170,000 
men % » 

1 Mem. rfe litl. tires des resist res de I'A cad t Roy. des inscr. et belles-lettres , 
1752-4 (1759), pp. 488-9. 2 Ep. ad Att ., v. 15, § 1 ; Plutarch, Cicero, 36. 

3 Caesar s Army, pp. 5-6. 4 Ji. C., i. 7, § 7. * Caesar, 32. 

6 Das Kriegswesen Cdsars , 1891, p. 9. 7 Ji. C., iii. 2, § 3. 

8 Caesar's Army , p. 5 ; Ji. <»., iv. 22, § 3, $9, *31, § 3, 36, § 4, 37, §§ 1-2. 
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to mention that, according to Caesar, not 300, but about 300 *soldiers 
(milites circiter trecenti ) landed from the two ships, and that, according 
to the same authority, there were originally not 80 but about 80 trans- 
ports (Navibus circiter LXXX onerariis coactis , etc.) ; (3) he forgets to 
mention that part of the two legions were carried in the galleys ; and 
(4) he cannot tell whether the two legions were or were not at their 
full strength. * 

But if Mr. Judson is a bad advocate, it does not follow that his case 
is bad ; and Colonel Stoffel 1 maintains that Plutarch was probably 
right in saying that the 13th legicm, when it crossed the Rubicon, 
numbered 5000 men. * Frolilich indeed says that the only supplementum 
which Caesar received in Gaul formed a separate corps : 2 but, says 
Colonel Stoffel, Frohlich must not assume that, because Caesar only 
mentioned one supplementum , 3 he only receiv J one ; and in the next 
place, this particular supplementum did not form a separate corps, but 
was incorporated in the re%t of the army. It was, indeed sent to 
Agedincum (Sens), the grand depot of the Roman a&ny, probably to be 
drilled, armed and equipped : but, though Caesar does not mention the 
fact, we may be sure that it was subsequently distributed among the 
legions. 4 

Frohlich 5 adduces evidence to show that, even in Caesar’s time, the 
normal strength was 6000. Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, 6 
tells him that Pompey had crossed the Adriatic with 30,000 milites. 
Milites , says Frohlich, means legionaries : Caesar says that Pompey 
crossed with live legions ; 7 therefore each legion averaged 6000 men. 
Frohlich goes on to argue that, even if, under the head’ of milites , 
Cicero included cavalry and light-arme<J auxiliaries, the average strength 
of the five legions could not have fallen much below 6000 ; because 
the light troops whom Pompey employed to cover his # retreat from 
Brundisium could not have been numerous ; and the archers and 
slingers whom he employed in Greece, coming as they did from Pontus 
and Syria, 8 could not have joine(J his army untfi after he left Italy. 

I do not think that Frohlich succeeds in proving his case, because 
the evidence of Cicero is not enough to go upon. He may have written 
from hearsay. Even if Pompey himself had been Cicero’s authority, 
there would be room for doubt ; for modern generals have been known 
to make statements in their letters, regarding the numbers of the armies 
under their command w r hich the Adjutant -General’s returns have 
subsequently shown to be incorrect! Colonel Stoffel 9 ridicules Frohlich’s 
calculations. Pompey’s legions could not, he insists, have numbered, at 
Brundisium, 6000 men apiece : for at Pliarsalus their average strength 
was only 4000, 'and they could ijot have lost a third of their number in 

1 Rev. de philologie } xv., 1891, pp. 1^0-41. 

Das Kriegsweseri Cdsars , p. 9. 3 B. G., vii. 7, §*5, 57, § 1. 

4 This view is supported by the fact that after B. G* vii. 57, § 1, we hear no 

more of the supplementum, while m chap. 90 all the legions are accounted for. 

* Das Kriegswesen Ciisars , p. 10. 6 ix. 6, § 3. 

’ B. C., iii. 4, § 1. 8 lb iii. 4, § 3. 

9 Rev. de philologie, xv,, 189>, {if 140. 
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the interval. Still the view for which Frohlich contends is probable in 
itself: there is no evidence against it; and, as he points out, it is 
supported by the fact that each of the two cohorts of slingers which 
Pompey commanded in Greece numbered 600 men. 1 

Sextius Rufus 2 says that Caesar conquered Gaul with 10 legions, 
each numbering 4000 men : but this statement is of no use. The 
number is suspiciously “round”; and, for aught that we can tell, it 
may merely represent the writer’s own rough estimate, based upon such 
data as we possess ourselves. Besides, the statement is hopelessly vague. 
It may mean that Caesar kept bis legions at ' an 'average effective 
strength of 4000 by regularly filling up with fresh drafts the gaps 
caused by casualties or disease ; or it may mean something quite different. 

J. Maissiat, 3 eager to minimise the credit of Caesar’s victories, strives 
to maximise, if I may be pardoned the expression, the average strength 
of his legions. Caesar says that, when he was marching to the relief of 
Quintus Cicero, his force numbered nearly 7000 men. 4 This force, 
Maissiat argues at great length, consisted of only one legion : but it 
would be sheer waste of time to reproduce his arguments ; for Caesar 
himself says expressly that it consisted of two : — Caesar . . . etsi 
opinione trixim legionum deiectus ad duas redierat , etc. A little further 
on, Maissiat asserts that four chapters in the Civil War b prove that the 
strength of the legion in Caesar’s time exceeded 5500 men. From the 
first two of these chapters we learn that the legions which Caesar 
commanded at Pharsalus had, from one cause or another, fallen far 
below their normal strength. The fourth shows that Caesar brought 
into action 80 of these depleted cohorts, numbering 22,000 men, which 
yields an average for each legion of 2750 men. From the third chapter 
we learn that, in the same battle, Pompey brought into action 110 
cohorts, or 11 legions, numbering 45,000 men, which yields an average 
of rather less than 4100. What support these facts lend to Maissiat’ s 
theory, I iail to perceive. 

Frohlich c argues tha„, even in tlie^ first year of Caesar’s proconsul- 
ship, after the battle with the Helvetii, the 10th legion could not have 
numbered many more than 4000 men ; for, before starting for his 
interview with Ariovistus, Caesar mounted the men of that legion on 
the horses of his Gallic cavalry ; and lie tells us that the cavalry 
numbered 4000 men. 7 But it is not likely that the number quattuor 
milium was exact: it is not certain that Caesar mounted the whole 
of the legion ; and, even if we decide these two pomC* in' Frdhlich’s 
favour, we learn nothing except the strength of one legion at one 
particular time. 

We are told, in such a way as to suggest that the number was 
remarkably small, that, in the fifth year of the Gallic war, two legions, 
including, it should seem, the 40C cavalry that accompanied them, 

1 IS. C., iii. 4, § 3. 

2 Breviarium, cli. 6 (ed. N is ant, 1851, p. 884). 

3 Jules Char en Gaute , i. 153-7, 159. 4 23. <7., v. 49, § 7. 

B 23. C., iii. 2, § 3, 87, § 3, 88, §§ 4-5, 89, § 2. 

Das Kriegswesen CUsar.% pp. 11-12. * 7 B* (/,, i. 15, § 1, 42, § 5. 
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numbered barely 7000 men ; 1 and we know that the average 4 irengik 
of the eight legions which Caesar commanded at Pharsalus was 2750 
men; 2 As he tells us that these eight legions had suffered heavy losses 
since the conclusion of the Gallic war , 1 infer that, during that war, 
their average effective strength never fel] below 3000 men. 

My conclusions are these. The ideal strength of the Marian legion 
was 6000. There is perhaps no positive proof that the ideal strength 
of the Caesarian legion was the same : but neither is there any reason 
to believe that it ha(J> changed ; and the evidence of Cicero, such as it 
is, as well as the inference which Frohlioh reasonably draws from the 
recorded strength of Pompey’s cohorts of slingers, goes to show that it 
had not. But, as Mr. Judson sensibly remarks, “ From the experience 
of modern armies we know that the number of effectives ready for duty 
in the field always fails considerably below Tie number on the rolls ; 
and again, that even the number on the ro#b rarely approximates very 
closely to the full strength of any organisation as prescribed by the 
tactics.” Rustow, as Judson goes on to remark, u (^'dmates the average 
effective force of the legions throughout Caesar’s campaigns at from 
3000 to 3600 men.” 3 But, to quote Mr. Judson again, “the effective 
strength of any legion must have varied constantly with the exigencies 
of the campaign”; and, we do not want to know the. “average effective 
force” of the legions, but the effective force which Caesar brought into 
action at any and every given lime. Now Caesar, as we have seen, 
twice gives us the information that w r e require. When he fails us, 
there is but one way of obtaining that information for ourselves. It is 
idle to say, The average effective strength of a legion was so much : 
multiply this amount by the number of legions. The only sound 
method is to consider what legions Vere employed at any given time, 
how long they had been enlisted, what service they had seen, and how 
far, if at all, the losses which they had sustained had been made good ; 
and it is obvious that, lor want of sufficient information, even this 
method can only lead, at the best, to fairly apnroximate results. 


WHO MADE THE COHORT THE TACTICAL UNIT OF 
fv v THE ROMAN INFANTRY? 

There is good reason, as Marquardt . 4 remarks, to believe that it was 
Marius who made the cohort the tactical unit of the Roman army ; for, 
as far as we know, Metellus, ir^ the Jugurtliine war, was the last Roman 

1 B. <7., v. 49, § 7. • “ B. C., iii. 89, § 2. 

3 Caesar's Army , p. 5. “General Sherman,” remarks L8rd Wolseley {The 

tiddler's Pocket-Book, 5th eil., pp. 118-19), “ says that all experience proves that in 
a large organised modern army not more than 66 per cent of the total force can be 
reckoned upon for actual battle.” 

4 De V organisation mil. dtcty l:e Romains , 1891, p. 150. 
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general <who employed the manipular organisation ; 1 and from the time 
of Marius the size of Roman armies is reckoned by both Greek and 
Roman historians in cohorts. 2 3 


THE LEGATI 

Legati were officers of senatorial rank, appointed" by 'the Senate 8 and 
immediately responsible to the proconsul to whom they were assigned. 
They were his lieutenants, as their name implies, and were expected to 
perform any duty with which he might entrust them. On Monday a 
legatus might be placed in command of a legion and lead it in battle : 
on Tuesday he might l>e charged with the duty of raising a fresh levy 
of troops. O. Sumpff 4 remarks that the clftef difference between legati 
and our general sV, division consists “in the want of ]>ennanence of 
their position.” 

Colonel Stoffel, 5 remarking that a passage in B. G. t i. 52, § 1, proves 
that the legati were not the regular commanders of legions in the first 
year of the Gallic war, suggests that each legion was probably then 
ordinarily commanded by the principal tribune, and that the other five 
tribunes, acting under his orders, commanded groups of cohorts. In 
B. (?., ii. 26, § 1, Caesar says that, in the battle with the Nervii, he 
ordered the tribunes to bring the 7tli and 12th legions together. From 
this Colonel Stoffel infers that in the second year of the war the position 
of the legati was unchanged : but he believes that subsequently they 
because “ veri tables chefs de legion.” Similarly Mr. Judson says “ Caesar 
made a great improvement in organisation by placing a legate regularly 
in command of each legion.” 6 There is no doubt tlmt in Caesar’s time 
the office of legatus was passing through a transitional stage and gradually 
tending to crystallise into* the form which it assumed under the empire, 
when the legatus became a legatus legionis . But Colonel Stoffel is not 
quite right. No legatus was a “veritable chef de legion,” that is to say 
a permanent “ chef,” in Caesar’s time. If the legion had any recognised 
commander, that commander was a tribune, who was, however, of course 
frequently superseded by a legatus ; and after tile second campaign in 
Gaul, as before, any legatus who commanded a legion was specially 
appointed to his command by Caesar aifd held it only so •long as Caesar 
pleased. Colonel Stoffel has overlooked several passages which prove 
this. If Caesar placed individual legati in command of individual 
legions in the battle with Ariovistus, he did the same ’ in his attack on 

1 See Sallust, Jug., 49, § 6. , 

3 See C. C. L. change, Hid. mutationum rti mil, Horn,, pp. 16-17, 

3 Cicero, Ad Fam i. 7, § 10. , 

4 Caesars Jieurtezlung seiner OJ/iziere in den Comm . vom gallischen Kriege 

(Zweiter Teil, p. 10). 

6 Guerre de Char et d' Arivviste, pp. 126-7. , 4 * 6 Caesar's Army, p. 26. 
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Gergovia ; 1 and the legati who commanded legiona in the winter of 
55-54 b.c. and in the winter of 54-53 were specially appointed by him 
to their commands for those two periods ; 2 in other words, when they 
received their commands, they were not “ chefs de legion.” 4 

It is worth mentioning that Caesar sometimes appointed a legatus 
whom he specially trusted to the command of several legions. 3 


THE MILITARY TRIBUNES 

We are generally taught nowadays that Caesar chose his military 
tribunes, as a rule, for political reasons rather t 1 an for military efficiency ; 
that he was therefore obliged to relegate tlfeux to a position of com- 
parative insignificance ; ant 1 that the legati and centurions gained in 
importance at their expense. Thus Long 4 says 4 Vdt is plain from 
Caesar's Commentaries that the tribuni were not employed by him to 
command legions . . . we may infer that, though he could not remove 
the tribunes . . . he reduced them to insignificance ” ; and Messrs. 
Bond and Walpole , 5 following Kraner-Dittenhergei, say “their duties in 
Caesar’s army are insignificant, with the exception of C. Volusenus 
Quadratus . . . the tribunes commanded only small detachments. . . . 
We find the tribunes occupied in details of military administration.” 

There is some truth in this view : but it is, as a rule, stated too 
broadly. The only direct evidence in the Commentaries for the assertion 
that Caesar chose his tribunes without regard to their military efficiency 
is his statement that the panic which seized his army at Vesontio 
(Besangon) before his campaign against Ariovistus “ began with the 
tribunes, the auxiliary officers and others who had left Borne to follow 
Caesar, in the hope of winning his favour, and had no greafc experience 
in war” (Hie [t-imor] primuui ortus est a tijhunis militum , praej'ectis 
reliquisque , qui ex urbe amicitiae causa Caesarem secut/i non magnum in 
re militari usum habebant). Assuming that qui refers to tribunis 
militum^ Caesar’s statement is general ; and it is not proved that his 

1 legatis, quos singulis legionibus piaefecerat, quid fieri velit, os tend it. Jl. O . , 
vii. 45, § 7. 2 lb ., v. 1, § 1, 25, § 5. 

3 Tb i. 54, § 2 ; ii. 13, §§ 3-4 ; hi. 11, § 4 ; v. 17, § 2 ; vii. 34, §*2, etc. 

4 Decline of.fye Roman Republic, i ; . 26. 5 Caesar s Gallic War , p. lv. 

6 B. G ., 1. 39, § 2. G. Hubo ( Neue Jahrbilcher fur Philologies etc., cxlix., 1894, 
pp. 272-4), who nas such a high opinion of the tribunes that he refuses to believe 
that the panic began with them, proposes to read tironibus (militum, praefectis, 
etc.). This conjecture is rightly rejected by Wesener (/&., p. 576), who remarks 
that some tribunes, e,g. Volusenus, Ate re experienced, others the reverse. Anyhow, 
the conjecture is unnecessary ; and if the text is wrong, nobody can put it right. 
The centurions and veterans, whose bravery and experience no qjie denies, yielded 
to panic : why then should Hubo refuse to believe that the tribunes did the same ? 
Lange observes ( Hist mutationum, rei mil. Rom., p. 22) that “ although (in Caesar’s 
time) military tribunes were sometimes, as formerly, appointed by the people 
(Sallust, Jug., 63; Plutarch, Cato min ., 8, Caes., 5 ; Suetonius, Caes. 5), it should 
seem that they were usually no*imated by the generals themselves,’ * The evidence 
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tribunes generally were chosen without regard to their efficiency. It is 
quite untrue that their “duties are insignificant ” or that they “com- 
manded only small detaclunents.” The Commentaries prove that their 
duties were most important; and it is evident that Caesar must have 
taken care, with due. regard, no doubt, to political exigencies, to choose 
the best men that he could get for the places. The tribunes, like the 
centurions of the first rank, attended councils of war. 3 In ,the great 
battle on the Sambre Caesar instructs the tribunes, not the centurions, 
of the 7tli and 12th legions to bring them closer together ; 2 and as each 
legion in that battle was appireytly commanded by a'legatus, I think 
we must infer tlpit the tribunes commanded groups of cohorts. In the 
sea-fight with the Veneti each ship was commanded by a tribune or by 
a centurion. 3 When Caesar was about to land, for the first time, in 
Britain, he gave special instructions to the legati and to the tribunes : 4 
but of the centurions he sAys nothing. Certain tribunes were personally 
thanked hy Caesar for the gallantry wliifeh they had shown in the 
defence of Quintal Cicero’s camp. 6 When the foraging detachment which 
Cicero sent out from his camp at Aduatuca was attacked by the Sugambri, 
the young recruits looked for orders to the tribune, who probably com- 
manded tlie whole detachment, as well as to the centurions. 6 When 
Caesar attempted to surprise Gergovia, each legion was, it is true, com- 
manded hy a legal as: but the tribunes evidently played a more 
important part in the action than the centurions ; for in describing the 
efforts which the officers made to keep the troops in hand, Caesar couples 
the tribunes with the legati , and does not mention the centurions. 7 
Finally, in the battle of Lutetia, the tribunes jointly commanded the 
7th legion ; s and in this connexion Caesar makes no mention either of 
a legatas or of centurions. Still it. remains certain that the position of 
the tribunes was not what it had once l»een : Caesar was ready to grant 
sinecure tribuneships to men who had no experience of war, in order to 
oblige political associates ; 9 arid there is no evidence that any one 
tribune ever commanded 4&n entire legion in action in any of Caesar’s 
battles in Gaul. 

From the fact that Caesar, in the Civil IVar, speaks of f rib uni 
cohortium , 10 it has been argued that, in his time, each cohort was com- 
manded by a tribune: but, as Frohlich 11 points out, it would follow 
from this view that the number of tribunes in each legion had been 
raised front six to ten, of which there is no evidence ; and Caesar was 

C~* 

which he cites for this view is to lie found in Cicero, Ad Att ., vi, 3, § 5, and Ad 
Fam ., vii. 5, § 3, from which it would appear that Caesar offered Trebatius a 
tribunesliip. Cicero also tells his brother {Ad Q. Fr ii. 13 (15 a), § 3) that he 
asked Caesar for a tribunesliip for M. Curtins. It is clear theft that whether Caesar 
appointed all his tribunes or not, he had tribiineships in his gift. 

5 Ii. G. t v. 28, §§ 3-4 : vi. 7, § 8. , - lh ii. 26, § 1. 

s 76., iii. 14, 3-4. 4 Jb, ,, iv. 23, § 5. 

5 76., v. 52, § 4. < 6 76., vi. 39, §2. 

7 76., vii. 47, § 2. — ab tribunis nidi turn legatisljue, ut erat a Caesare praeeeptum, 
[milites] retinebantur. 

8 76., vii. 62, § 6. • Cicero, Ad Fam vii. 8, $ 1. 

10 JB. <?., ii. 20, § 2. * A Das Kriegswe&en, Citsars , p. 21. 
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only speaking of tribunes who had been placed in cornmarftl of six 
cohorts which were sent to Cadiz. 1 


WHO WERE “ THE CENTURIONS ©F THE FIRST RANK”? 

The primornm or&inum centuriones were the centurions who ranked 
highest in a legioft. This obvious^ statement is almost the only one 
that can be made about them with absolute cerhgnty. We do not 
know, for certain, how many centurions of the first rank {primi ordines) 
there were in each legion. We do not know, for certain, to what 
cohorts and to what maniples the centurion- of the first rank belonged. 
We do not even know, — at least Mommsen 2 3 does not, — whether the 
primornm ordinum centuriones formed, in Caesar’s time, a definite class, 
or whether their number was fixed. Our information being so scanty, 
it is only natural that many theories should have been formed upon 
the subject Before examining these theories, I will set down a few 
essential facts. 

1. The ten cohorts in the legion were numbered. As the 1st cohort 
ranked above the rest, 8 it appears to me morally certain that they took 
rank according to their numbers : but this view, as will presently 
appear, is not universally accepted. 2. The 1st centurion of the 1st 
maniple in each cohort was called pi l us pra?r, the 2nd pilus posterior ; 
the 1st of the 2nd maniple princeps prior , the 2nd princeps posterior ; 
the 1st of the 3rd maniple liastatm prior , the 2nd ha status posterior. 
The 1st centurion of the 1st maniple of the 1st cohort was called primus 
pilus prior or print ipil us , and definitely ranked as the chief of the 60 
centurions of the legion. 4 3. Whether the primi ordines did or, as 
Mommsen thinks, did not form a definite class in the tittle of Caesar, 
they certainly did so, as he admits, after time of Hadrian. 4. If 
it had not been disputed, 1 should also say that it was indisputable 
that there were at least eight definite classes of centurions in the time 
of Caesar ; for he relates that, for gallantry at Dyrrachium, a centurion 
named Scaeva was promoted from the 8th class to the rank of primipilus 
(ab octavis ordinibus ad primipilum promotus est). b 5. If we may trust 
a passage in Tacitus, 6 there wore, in the time of Galba, at least six 
primorum (Jfdinum centuriones in the 7th legion. Describing the 
battle between Vitellius and Antonius Primus, lie writes, Urguebatur 
maxime septima legio, nuper a Galba conscripta . Occisi sex primorum 
ordinum. centuriones, etc. But^ if the view, already noticed, of Mommsen 

1 B. C. f ii. 18, § 2. 2 pphemeris Epigra/phica , iv., 1881, pp. 238*9. 

3 “At least from the time of Hadrian,” says Mommsen {Ejtfu Epigr iv. 230). 
But there is a passage in Caesar which, I think, protes that, in his time, the 1st 
cohort of the legion was also the highest in rank : — duabus missis subsidio cohort i- 
bus a Caesare atque his primus legmium duarum. B. G r ., v. 15, § 4. 

4 Primus centurio erat, quern nunc primi pili appellant. Livy, vii. 41. 

3 B. <7., iii. 53, §5. * 6 Hist.' iii. 22. 
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is correct, it does necessarily follow that there were six primorum 
ordinum centuriones in the other legions, even in G alba’s day. 

But Mommsen’s view is so strained that, if it were not sanctioned 
by his great "name, it would hardly be worth noticing. In B. G., i. 41, 
§§ 1-3, we read that the legions, ashamed of having yielded to panic at 
the prospect of encountering Ariovistus and his Germans, asked the 
tribunes and the primorum brdinum centuriones to make their excuses 
to Caesar. 1 This, as Marquardt observes, 2 proven that the privates 
recognised the primorum ordinum centuriones as* such no less clearly 
than they recognised the tribunes, and therefore that v the primorum 
ordinum centuriones formed a definite class. Moreover, whenever 
Caesar alludes to the primi or dines , he does so in such a way as to leave 
no reasonable doubt that they formed a definite class. Describing the 
defeat of Sabinus and Cotta, he writes, “ Turn T. Balventio, qui superior© 
anno primum pilum duxerat . . . utrumque femur tragula traicitur : 
Q. Lucanins eiusdem ordinis . . . interficitul : L. Cotta legatus on i lies 
cohortes ordinesque* ^dhortans . . . vulneratur.” 3 It lias never lieen 
denied that the primipilus was one of the primi ordines. Would 
Lucanius have lx?en described as eiusdem or dints unless the description 
implied that that ordo was a definite class ? Again we read, “ Erant 
in ea legione fortissimi viri centuriones, qui iam primi s ordinibus 
wppropinq uarent.” 4 Would the words which I have italicised have 
been used if the primi ordines had been, not a definite class, but merely 
those centurions who stood highest in general estimation ? A passage 
in B. G., vi. 40, § 7, — Centuriones , quorum nonnulli ex inferioribus 
ordinibus reliquarum legionum virtutis causa in superiores erant ordines 
huius legionis traducti , etc., — is meaningless unless it means tliatftlie 
centurions in question had been promoted to definite higher grades, 
the highest of which was of course composed of the primorum ordinum 
centuriones. Tacitus would not have used the words sex prinWrum 
ordinum centuriones unless the primi ordines had formed a definite 
class. Besides, the primi sordines, as well as the tribuni militum and 
the legati , were called to councils of war. 5 Would it not have been 
invidious to summon them if they had l>een simply the centurions of 
the greatest weight and reputation in the legion, and had not attained 
a definite rank, which gave them a formal right ex officio to attend ? 

For all these reasons, I unhesitatingly state as a fact that the primi 
w'dines formed, not only after the time of Hadrian, but also in the 
time of Caesar, a definite class. * * 

I shall now proceed to summarise and examine the various theories 
that have been constructed upon these facts, or upon such of them as 
the theorist took into account. 

1. H. Bruncke 6 holds that the only 'difference in rank among the 

1 Reliquae legi«nes cura tribunis militum et primorum ordinum centurionibns 

egerunt uti Caesari satisfacferent. 

3 J)e V organisation mil. chez les Bomains, 1891, p. 68, u. 4. 

* B. <?., v. 35, §§ 6-7. 4 lb ., 44, § 1. 

6 3. G., v. 28, § 3, 30, § 1 ; vi. 7, § 8. See also y. 37, § 1, and B. G, i. 74, § 3. 

e W, Smith's Diet, of Antiquities , i. 799 ; Die hangordnung der Centurionen, 
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centurions was between primi ordines and inferiores ordines : but he 
also holds that the primorum ordinum centuriones were the centurions 
of the 1st cohort. In this I believe that he is right : but the other 
part of his theory, which assumes that the centurions of all the cohorts 
below the 1st were of equal rank, appears to me inconsistent with his 
identification of the primorum ordinum centuriones . In B, 6?., v. 44, 
§ 1, Caesar writes, “ erant in ea legioifb . . . centuriones, qui iam 
primis ordinibus appropinquarent” ; and in B. £/., iL 35, § 1, “ Fabius 
Pelignus quidam ex Hnfimis ordinibus ,” etc. I ho]d that Caesar, who 
uses the comparative inferiores or din %<?, would not have used the super- 
lative infimi ordines in exactly the same sense, and would not have 
used that expression to denote nine cohorts of equal rank, to which only 
one, the 1st, was superior. 1 The expression qui iam primis ordinibus 
appropinquarent is absolutely meaningless ^ .aless it means that the 
centurions in question had already gained one or more steps in rank, 
and would soon be promoted to the highest class of all. 2 This meaning 
is established in the very next sentence, in which Caesar says that 
these two centurions “ every year contended for their steps in rank with 
the greatest acrimony” ( omnibus annis de locis summis simultatibus 
contendebant). Again, the expression ab octavis ordinibus , etc., which 
I have already quoted, can only mean one of , two things. Either it 
means, as 1 hold, that Scaeva was promoted from the 8th class, that is 
to say the 8th cohort ; or it means that he w as promoted from the 8 th 
cohort, the 6 centurions of which belonged to different classes. In 
either case, Scaeva, before his promotion, was below the rank of primi 
ordines. But why should Caesar have taken the trouble to indicate 
hie original rank, if all the centurion^ below the primi ordines had been 
on a footing of equality. Finally, the fact that there were superior es 
ordines as well as primi ordines simply pulverises Bruncke’s theory that 
all the centurions except those of the 1st cohort were grouped together 
in inferiores ordines. z m 

1884, by H. Bruncke; Bursian's •Jahrcsbcric/U, xtiv., 1887 pp. 342-5; New 
Jahrbucher fur l J hilologic y etc., exix., 1879, p. 635. Mr. Purser, the writer of 
the article in the Dictionary of Antiquities , wrongly says that Bruncke divides the 
centurions into super lores ordines and inferiores ordines. 

1 I am glad to find that R. Schneider, iu a review of Bruncke’s pamphlet 
{Jahresberichte der philol. Vercins, x., 1884, p. 251) takes the same view. 

2 Bruncke actually says {Die Rangimlnungy etc., p. 19) “Only by accepting 
the view that there were two classes, can we explain why Pulio and Vorenus 
contended with*one another quinant Unlrferrettir, i.e. who should be first admitted 
to the primi ordines This is simply begging the question. Caesar’s words can 
be just as well explained on the hypothesis that Pulio and Vorenus, having reached 
the 2nd class, contended with one another who should be first admitted to the 
primi ordines; am’ - * Bruncke ought to have said “Only by accepting the view that 
there were more than two classes can we explain why Caesar, in describing the 
rivalry of Pulio and Vorenus, said t^at 4 they were now getting close to the first 
grade* (primis ordinibus appropinquaren t ) , and why he added* that ‘every year 
they contended for thdr steps rank * (omnibus annis db locis . . . contendebant).” 

8 Bruncke calmly denies that superiores ordines are ever mentioned (“ dieser 
Ausdruck existierfc nicht.” Die Rangordnnng % etc., p. 19, n. 9). Let him turn to 
B, O.y vi. 40, § 7, and he will find his mistake : — Centuriones , quorum nonnull i ex 
iwferioribus ordinibus rdiquSnm legionum virtutis causa in superiores erant 
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2. Marquardt 1 groups the centurions in six classes, the primi ordines 
being the ten pili priores of the ten cohorts, the 2nd class the ten 
principes priores y the 3rd class the ten hastati priores , and so on. 

This scheme is plausible at the fust glance, because, as each cohort 
must have been commanded by some one, it might be argued that the 
pit ns prior of each cohort must have commanded the cohort ; and one 
would certainly say a priori that the centurions who commanded cohorts 
must have been higher in rank than any of the other centurions, and 
therefore must have been the primi ordines. * 

Nevertheless, Marquardt’s scheme must be rejected, ^because it flatly 
contradicts the fact, attested by Caesar himself, that there were at least 
eight classes of centurions. It is true that octavis ordinibus , in the pas- 
sage to which I refer, has been differently interpreted. Kraner- agrees 
with Marquardt in thinking that the primi ordines were the ten pili 
priores. Yet, with manifest inconsistency, lie says that the centurion 
who was promoted ah octavis ordinibus ad prim am pilum was octavus 
pilus prior. On his v own showing, this man, being a pilus prior , had 
belonged to the primi ordines. Therefore primi ordines and octavi ordines 
were identical ! The only way of escaping from this absurdity is to 
assume that in the expressions primi ordines and octavis ordinibus the 
word ordo is used in two different senses, — that primi ordines means 
“ the 1st class,” and octavis ordinibus “ the 8tli cohort” without reference 
to any class.* 

Marquardt^ explanation has been condemned, but oil different 
grounds, by Mommsen. Referring to the passage in the Civil War to 
which I have alluded, — Quern Caesar . . . ab octavis ordinibus ad primi- 
pilum se traducere pronunciavit,~r-\ le says, “si octavus pilus, octavus 
princqp^, octavus hastatus dignationis tain diversae fuissent quam fuisse 
eos adversarii statuunt, non octavos ordines Caesar ponere debuit, sed 
eum in quo Seaeva erat gradual” ; 4 and Mr. L. C. Purser, echoing this 
objection, says, “ On Marquardt’s theory . . . octavis ordinibus would 1>e 
8th, 18th, 28th, etc.” 5 * 

ordines Indus legionis traducti). Bruncke also maintains (pp. 18-19) that “if 
promotion really took place according to cohorts,” — that is to say, that if, for 
example, the centurions of the 9th cohort rauked above those of the 10th, — “one 
would think that a newly appointed centurion would have entered as decimus 
hastatus posterior .” But, he continues, from Corpus Inscr. Lot., v. 7004, we 
learn that an optio, or sub-centurion, on being promoted to a ecnturionship, became 
octavus 2 J dv-s prior. On the theory which Bruncke combats, the 16 centurions 
below would, he maintains, have had reason to feel aggrieved. This argument is 
unavailing. If these centurions would have had reason to feel aggrieved, so would 
those over whose heads Seaeva was promoted. This optio may have had great 
merit ; and besides, for aught we know, there may have been numerous vacancies. 
Of. B. G vi. 40, § 7. 

1 De V organisation mil. chez le s Rom a, ins, pp. 66-70. 

- Caesar , ed, Kraner-Dittenberger, pp. 48 9. 

3 As Bruncke <{p. 14) justly remarks, if the primi ordines had been the ten 
leaders of the ten cohorts, ^here would have been po room in the legion for octavi 
ordines , seeing that there were only 60 centurions in all. And, he adds, if Caesar 
had meant to convey that Seaeva was octavus pilus prior, he would have written 
not db octavis ordinilms but ab octavo pilo priore , 

4 Eph. Epigr iv. 230, n. 2. Met. of Antiquities* i. 799. 
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Now I hold, with Marquardt, that octavis ordinibus does me&n “ the 
8th cohort ” : but if it simply means “ the 8th cohort ” and not “ the 8tli 
class” as well, Mommsen’s objection holds good. Octavis or dinib us, on 
Marquardt’s theory, comprises six centurions of widely different rank : 
we have no right to assume with Marquardt that Scaeva was octavus 
pilus prior ; and therefore we have no clue whatever as to the rank from 
which he was promoted. And if octavis ofdinibus does mean u the 8th 
class ” as well as “ the Btli cohort,” the other objection applies ; for Mar- 
quardt’s scheme only provides for six classes. 

The well-knSwn * passage in whirl ^ Vegetius describes the system of 
promotion of centurions has been quoted in favour of ,Marquardt’s view. 
The passage runs thus : — Nam quasi in orbem quemdam per diversas scholas 
milites promoventur , ita ut ex prim.a cohorte ad fjradum quempiam pro - 
motus vadat ad decimum cohortem ; ct rursus <• ea, cresccntibus stipendiis , 
cum maiort* gradu per alias recurrit ad prifnam. 1 But, as Mr. Purser 
observes, “ this only means that a common soldier of the 1st cohort, if 
advanced to be a centurion, begins at the bottom if the centurions of 
the 10th cohort and works his way up.” 2 That Mr. Purser is right is 
proved by another passage in which Vegetius says that the primus 
princeps was regularly promoted to the post of primipilus , a Except in 
rare instances, such as that of Scaeva, when a man was promoted over 
the heads of his fellows to the post of chief centurion, or when casualties 
or disease had caused several simultaneous vacancies, the officer who was 
chosen to succeed to this post must have been the 2nd centurion of the 
legion. Therefore, if Vegetius was right, the 2nd centurion of the 
legion was the 2nd centurion of the 1st cohort. But on the theory of 
Marquardt the 2nd centurion of the legion was the 1st centurion of the 
2nd cohort. Von Goler 4 tries to wriggle out of this impasse by insisting 
that Vegetius was only speaking of the earlier period when tlie tactical 
unit of the legion was not the cohort, but the maniple. This is a mere 
assumption and an absurd one ; for Vegetius goes on, ifc the same 
chapter, to describe tlie organisation of tlie 1st* cohort when it was twice 
as strong as any of tlie remaining nine, that is to say as it existed in the 
time of Hadrian, if not later. Moreover, the statement of Vegetius is 
supported by three inscriptions, 6 two of which show that, in tlie time of 
Augustus, a primus princeps became primus pilus ; while a fourth 0 
shows that a primus hastatus was promoted to the rank of primus 
princeps . Besides, if we admit with Marquardt that, in the period of 
the manipular organisation, the first ten centurions of the legion were 

1 “ A soldier, as he advances in rank, proceeds as it were by rotation through 
the different degrees of the several cohorts, in such a manner, that one who is pro- 
moted passes froii vTie first cohort to the tenth, and returns again regularly, through 
all the others ... to the first.” ft'Iarke’s translation, p. 77 (ii. 21). 

2 Diet, of Antiquities^ i. 799. See^tlso Bruncke, pp. 15-16. 

3 Vctus consuetndo tenuit ut ex primo principe legiouis prognoveretur centnrio 
primipiliy ii. 8. Cf. Jahresbcrichte d. philol. Vereins, 1884, p, 250. 

4 Gall. Krieg,' ii. 228. 

8 Inscr. regni Neapolitani (ed. Mommsen), 5712, and Corpus Inscr. Lat ., viii. 
2768, 2941. See Bruncke, pp, 16-17. 

8 JSphn JSpigr ., iv, 231. Cf? Bruncke, p. 16. 
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the piU priores and the second ten the principes priores , the primus 
princeps was in that period only the 11th centurion of the legion. If 
we take A. M tiller’s view, 1 that the second ten were the pili posterior e$, 
the primus princeps was only the 21st of the legion. If we hold with 
Mommsen and F. Giesing that, even in the time of the manipular 
organisation, the 2nd centurion of the legion was the primus princeps, 
there is no justification for asserting that the primus princeps took a 
lower rank when the legion came to be organised by cohorts. Marquardt 
holds, as I do, that Vegetius was speaking of the imperial epoch, when 
the 1st cohort was twice as strong, as each of the remaining nine : but 
what reason is the&e to believe that tlie system of promotion was different 
then from what it had been in the days of Caesar? 

There is yet another objection to Marquardt’s view. I have show'll 
that the 1st cohort, even in Caesar’s time, ranked above all the other 
cohorts in the legion. That being the case, is it conceivable that the 
6th centurion of the principal cohort should have been only the 51st in 
the legion ? ^ 

3. Von Oder’s scheme 2 embraces twelve classes, the first of which 
comprised the ten pili priores ; the 2nd the ten pili posteriores ; the 3rd 
the ten principes priores ; and so on down to the 6th. The last six classes 
are composed of sub-centurions, or optiones , the 7th class consisting of ten 
sub-centurions serving respectively under the ten pili piriorcs , and so on. 

This theory must also be rejected, not only because its arrangement 
of the primi onlines is identical with that of Marquardt, but also because, 
although it does provide for the necessary eight classes and more, it only 
does so by including optiones. Now although there is evidence t^at an 
optio might rise to be a centurion^ 3 just as with us a non -commissioned 
officer may get his commission, I am not aware that there is an^ evi- 
dence that optiones were ever spoken of as belonging to ordines at\ali. 
Caesar never mentions them. Von Goler, indeed, argues that Caesar 
might have spoken loosely of centuriones when he meant optiones , just 
as we speak loosely of colmels when we mean lieutenant-colonels. But 
this is a mere assumption. If the optiones formed the last six classes, 
Caesar must have been thinking of them when he wrote of the centurions 
who had risen ab inferioribus ordinibus ; and this is most unlikely. 
Moreover, as Mr. Judson remarks, “ each centurion seems to have selected 
his own (optio), as the word implies, and as is expressly stated by Varro, 
Festus and Paulus Diaconus. This choice would be impossible if they 
were graded as Goler supposes .” 4 5 ' ** 

4. L. Muller 6 thinks that the primi ordines w'ere only three, namely 

1 Philology* , xxxviii., 1879, pp. 126-49. 2 (loll. Krieg , ii. 222-6. 

3 C. /. L.> vol. iii., pars i„ No. 3445. — Iovi* optimo inaximo pro salute domini 
nostri M. Aureli Antonini pii felicis Augusti L. Septimius Constautinus optio spei 
legiouis 11 adiutriyia pio fide! is Antoniiiianae, votum solvit libens merito imperatore 
Antouino et Advento cos. * 

“Optio spei,*’ remarks Mommsen, “est, ni fallor, qui optio est itemque ceuturio 
designates.” Bee also C. 1 . A., v. 7004. 

4 Allen and Greenough’s Caesar , Notes, p. 51. 

5 JJe re mil. Rom. quaedam e Caesaris comni.’*xc4/'pta, p. 9. 
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primus pilus , primus princeps and primus hastatus . This tlieory is 
irreconcilable with the implied statement of Tacitus that there were 
not less than six primorum ordinum centuriones in the legion. 

5. F. Giesing groups the centurions of each legion in three classes, 
the 2nd and 3rd of which have each three subdivisions. The 1st class 
consisted of the three primi prior es f — the primus pilus prior , primus 
princeps prior and primus hastatus prior. These three were the primi 
ordines . The 2nd class consisted of all the remaining priores , the 1st 
subdivision comprising the pili priores of the nine cohorts below the 
1st, the 2nd the principes priores ar^l the 3rd the hastati priores of 
the same nine cohorts. The 3rd class consisted <f all the thirty 
posteriores , the iirst subdivision comprising the ten pili posteriores , the 
2nd the ten principes posteriores and the 3rd the ten hastati posteriores . 1 
As regards the primi ordines , this view is id ntical with that of L. 
Muller. 4 

In support of his theory Giesing cites a well-known passage in 
which Vegetius, 2 apparently speaking, or intending ,o speak, of the first 
cohort as it existed in the time of Hadrian, when it comprised ten 
centuries instead of six, says that it was officered by five ordinarii. 
Obviously therefore, says Giesing, the five ordinarii held the same 
position as the three primi priores had done in the 1st cohort of 
the old legion. The five ordinarii , according to Vegetius, held an 
exceptional position. Therefore they were the primi ordines. There- 
fore their prototypes, the three primi priores , were also the primi ordines. 
Giesing points out that, according to Vegetius, there were five other 
centurions in the 1st cohort, besides the five ordinarii ; and he con- 
cludes that in Hadrian’s time the five ordinarii and the five other 
centurions did not constitute a “closed rank-class.” Mow, as Mommsen 
has shown, the five other centurions (so-called) were probably optionee ; 
and if so, they were certainly not in the same class as the ordinarii . 3 
But this fact tells against Giesing’s tlieory, not in its favour. For in 
Caesar’s legions there were also optionee ; antf in Caesar’s legions the 
1st cohort was officered by six centurions. Therefore the five ordinarii , 
who were the only centurions, properly so called, in the 1st cohort of 
Hadrian’s time, corresponded, not with the first three centurions of the 
1st cohort of the Caesarian legion, but with all six centurions of that 
cohort. Therefore, if the five ordinarii were the primi ordines , so were 
the six centurions of the 1st cohort of the Caesarian legion. 

Giesing does not ignore the passage in which Tacitus says that sex 
primorum ordinum centuriones of one legion were killed in a single 
battle, or the passage in which Scaeva was said to have been promoted 
ab octavis ordinil s: but he believes that both these passages can be 
reconciled with his theory. Like Madvig, 4 he holds that Tacitus was 
not speaking of the primi ordines £& a definite class, but u|ed the phrase 

1 Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie, etc., cxlv,, 1892, pp. % 495-503. 

2 De re mil., ii. 8. 

3 It is proved by inscriptions that in Hadrian’s time and after there were only 
five centurions, properly so called, in the 1st cohort. 

4 Kleine philologische Schrift&i , 1875, p. 515, n. 1. 

9 P 
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in a wide sense ; in otlier words, that by primorum ordinum he meant 
superior am ordinum. But to explain away is not to explain*, and I 
hold that we are bound to believe that Tacitus meant what he said. 
The passagfe in Caesar Giesing attempts to explain in a way which, if 
not satisfactory, is at least ingenious. Octavis ordinibus , he says, refers, 
not to the 8tli cohort of Scaeva’s legion, but to several legions : Scaeva 
was the leader of “one of Hhe 8th tiles (?) ” (Zug) that is to say of the 
2nd file (?) of the 2nd cohort. 1 In other words, he was secundus princeps 
prior , or, on Giesing’s theory, the 13th centurion of the legion. How 
this meaning is to be dragged out of the Latin, I sfrn unable to discover. 
And even if Giving is right, even if Caesar used such a ridiculous 
expression as “ from the Btli centuries 33 (of the several legions), to only 
one of which “ 8th centuries 33 Scaeva could have belonged, Giesing 
contradicts himself. Fop if the 8th century of a legion was the 2nd 
century of the 2nd cohort, surely all the six centuries of the 1st cohort 
ranked above all the centuries of all the* remaining cohorts, which is 
what Giesing denm 

6. B. de Launay 2 reckons no less than fifteen primi or dines, namely 
all six centurions of the 1st cohort and the chief centurions of the other 
nine cohorts. The first three places he assigns to the primipilus , primus 
princeps prior and prim us hastatus prior : after them he places the nine 
pili priores of the nine remaining cohorts ; and last of all the privets pilus 
posterior , primus princeps posterior and primus hastatus posterior . He 
maintains that, when Caesar spoke of octavi or dines, he meant the 8 th 
cohort ; but that, when he spoke of primi or dines, superiores or dines, 
inferiores ordines and inf. mi ordines , he designated a hierarchy, tin* 
several grades of which did nop correspond with the numbers of the 
cohorts. 

This view, in so far as it agrees with that of Marquardt, is open to 
the same objection. Moreover, the reader will have no hesitation in 
rejecting it when he has reflected on what I shall have to say of 
Rustow 3 s scheme. * 

7. According to Lange, 3 there were seven classes. He holds that 
Caesar took over the relations of rank from the manipular organisation, 
making, however, one change : owing to the growing importance of tin* 
1st cohort, he placed its centurions in a class by themselves. Like 
Rustow, he identifies the primi ordines with the six centurions of the 1st 
cohort: the 2nd class he identifies by a cross division with the nine 
pili priores of the nine remaining cohorts ; the 3rd willi the nine pili 
posteriores ; and so on. I agree with his identification of the primi 
ordines ; the other part of his scheme is open to the objections which 
are fatal to the schemes of Marquardt and von Goler. 

8. Rustow, 4 who is followed by F. h\ohlieh, 5 believes that there were 
ten classes of penturious, each compoted of the six centurions of a single 

1 By {Zug) Giesing evidently means “ century.” 

9 V or dr e en bataille et les centurions d Vepoqne de Jules C6sor, 1873, pp. 28-32. 

3 Hist, mutation um rei mil. Rom., pp. 20-22. 

4 Heerwesen und Krugfvh'm. ng C. Julius C (tsars, 1855, pp. 8-10. 

6 Das Kriegsivesen Ci&safs, 1$91, pp. 23*8. 
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cohort ; and consequently that the primi or dines were the six centurions 
of the 1st cohort. 1 This theory, which, as regards the relative rank of 
the first three of the primi or dines, is supported by Monnpsen, clashes 
with none of the proved facts. But it is open to two objections. First, 
it provides only for six centurions of the first rank in each legion. 
Now Tacitus, as we have seen, says that in Jlie battle between Antonius 
Primus and Vitellius, six centurions of the first rank were killed in the 
7tli legion alone. On Rustow’s theory therefore, unless the number of 
primi or dines h^d been increased between the time of Caesar and the 
time of Galba, 2 all the centurions of the first rank in one legion were 
killed in one battle. This seems very improbable. Still it is possible. 
Caesar’s famous battle with the Nervii is almost a jmrallel case. 
Speaking of the 12th legion, Caesar writes, ’iiartae cohortis omnibus 
centurionibus occisis . . . reliquarum cohortiun+umnihus fere centurionibux 
aut vulnerat.is aut occisis C Still, even if we admit that all the 
centurions of the first rank in a single legion may have been killed 
in a single battle, would not Tacitus have written not sex but omnes 
(primorum ordinum centuriones) ? 4 The two difficulties combined 
appear to me almost insuperable, — unless we assume that Tacitus made 
a mistake. But this assumption is not extravagant. The most accurate 
historian, unless he had access to carefully compiled returns, might 
blunder on such a point. 5 

The other objection to Rustow’s theory has been stated by Marquardt. 0 
Suppose that a centurion had reached the rank of secundus qrilvs prior, 
that is, of 1st centurion of the 2nd cohort. He, would then, according 
to Marquardt, have commanded the cohort. But, according to Bus tow, 
on his next promotion, he would, su^osing that he only gained^ one 
step, become primus hast at ns posterior ; that is to say, while rising to 
the coveted grade of primi or dines, he would sink from the position of 
commander of a cohort to that of centurion of tin* lowest maniple of 
another cohort. But this objection may, l think, be satisfactorily 
answered. First, it is certain that, little more than a century before 
Caesar’s time, centurions were sometimes called upon to serve in grades 
lower than those to which they had attained in previous campaigns. 
Livy 7 relates that in 171 b.c. 23 centurions qui primus pilos dvxerant 
appealed to the tribunes of the plebs against having to serve on such 
terms ; but that they wen 1 , induced to desist from their appeal. He 
also relates that in 341 b.c. a law was passed ne quis , ubi tribunus 
militum fuisset, postea ordinum ductor esset. Of course I do not mean 
to say that the appointment of a centurion, on public grounds, to a post 

1 This theory is nowadays generally spoken of as Rustow’s : lmt Lipsius (Opera, 
1637, iii. 52-3) advocated it more tlia* two centuries ago. 

3 See Philolugus, xxxviii., 1877, p. 142. y /;. a,, ii. 25, § 1. 

4 I find that Madvig has made the saifte remark. Klein? phiJoloqische Schriften, 

1875, p. 515, n. 1. • 

6 Assuming that there were oal / six centurions of the first rank in each legion, 
Tacitus might perhaps have been ignorant of the fact, and accordingly have written 
sex instead of omnes. Many a modern historian would be puzzled if he were asked 
how many captains there are in a/egkneut. 

9 De V organisation mil . chez lex Romains , p. 69. 7 xlii. 32-5. 
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lower than one which he had previously filled, is analogous to a system 
of promotion which might involve descent from the command of a 
cohort to tjhe command of a maniple. Still, the facts which Livy 
relates tend to show that such a system of promotion would not have 
been as startling to a Roman as it sounds to us. Secondly, even if we 
must infer that the pilus pr^or of a cohort commanded that cohort, no 
ancient writer mentions that the cohort, as such, had any commander at 
all ; 1 and we may perhaps conclude that comparatively little importance 
was attached to the command. 2 Groups of cohorts, as J have shown in 
a former note, were commanded by tribunes. 3 As Mr. Judson 4 remarks, 
“ the Roman organisation wa* marked by a peculiar solidarity very 
much unlike our own : in other words, it is probable that the pilus 
prior of a cohort was more highly esteemed as pilus prior than as ex 
officio commander of the t *ohort. Lastly, whatever may be the force of 
Marquardt’s objection to Riistow’s scheme, } it cannot be sustained unless 
we accept Marquardt’s own scheme or some one of the oilier schemes 
which have already >een examined and condemned. 

There are, on the other hand, very strong arguments in favour of 
Riistow’s scheme. Mommsen, in the article from which I have quoted, 
agrees with the theory of rank on which it is based, that is to say, he 
regards each and every centurion of any cohort as superior to all the 
centurions of the cohort or cohorts below. 5 His reasoning amounts iri 
brief to this. The 1st cohort ranked alove all the other nine, certainly 
in Hadrian’s time, and probably long before. 0 It is therefore simply 
incredible that the 2nd centurion of the 1st cohort should have been, as 
Marquardt tries to make out, only the 11th centurion of the legion. 
By way of further proof, Moinmsrn adds that the bulk of the inscriptions 
referring to centurions which throw light upon the matter contain the 
names of pH mi principes and primi Juistati , and that very few in- 
scriptions .mention the cohortes posteriores. Moreover, putting aside a 
passage in B . <7., iii. 64, § 4, and two inscription** (numbered 49 and 56 
in his article), he shows that all centurions except the first, three of the 
1st cohort are designated by the numbers of their respective cohorts and 
the grades which they held therein, lor example centurio legione III 
Cyrenaica , cohorte V princeps posterior ; and from this fact he concludes 
that the first three centurions of the 1st cohort were distinguished above 
all their fellows. Again, it is probable that, even in the period of the 
manipular organisation, that is to say, before the time of Marius, these 

1 Cf. Dirt, of Antiquities , i. 799. Bruncke (p. 15) argues that the cohort no 
more had a special commander than the maniple had had in earlier times, 

a Giesing, indeed, insists that the responsibility attaching to the command of 
500 men was by no means small {Neste Jahri Ocher far Bhilologie » etc., cxlv., 1892, 
pp. 497-8). Granted. But there is evidence that, in Caesar’s battles, cohorts or 
groups of cohorts were commanded by tftbunes ; and Giesing’s argument has no 
force against those which have been urged on the other side. 

3 Bee p. 570, supra. Caesars Army , p. 11. 

5 Epk. Eprigr . , iv. 229, n. 1, 280-1, 235. 

6 In the time of Hadrian it contained twice as many men as each of the other 
nine, had charge of the eagle and standards* of #he legion, and performed sentry- 
duty in the most honourable position. 
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three centurions were the first three of the legion ; for in referring to 
that period, the historians mention them more frequently than any 
others. 1 Finally Mommsen refers to an inscription (numbered 50 in 
his article) from which it appears that a centurion namAL Modest us, 
after serving for eighteen years in four grades of rank, held the position 
of hastatus posterior in the 3rd cohort. It is incredible, he argues, that 
Modestus, after such a long service, should have been only the 53rd 
centurion of his legion; but he may well have been the 17tli, as he 
would have been if al j the centurions of any one cohort had ranked 
above all the centurions cf the next. # 

Giesing objects to It us tow’s theory that it eompels g us to assume that 
the cohorts in the third line of the tides triplex , — the army formed in 
order of battle, — were commanded by the youngest and least experienced 
centurions. “What an idiotic expenditure,” .e exclaims, “of the best 
materials in the first line at the cost of the reserve.” 2 3 To this I reply 
first, that the reserve woiftd .sometimes not come in to action at all, 
while the first line bore the, brunt of the battle^ secondly, that the 
cohorts of the third line, or rather groups of those cohorts, were com- 
manded by tribunes, who sometimes acted under the orders of an 
experienced legatus ; thirdly, that the younger centurions must have 
been in command somewhere, and that it would he more natural to 
look for them in the reserve than anywhere else ; and fourthly, 
that there is no reason to suppose that the younger centurions were 
inefficient, while there is abundant evidence that they did their work 
thoroughly well. 

Again, unless we are to accept von Goler’s theory or Giesing’s, both 
of which have been shown to he absolutely inadmissible, octavis ordinibus 
can only mean the six centurions of the 8th cohort.*' The conclusion 
is irresistible that the six centurions of the 1st cohort were primi ordines . 

I have already, in discussing Marquardt’s theory, adduced evidence 
from Yegetius and from inscriptions, which proves that the primus pilus 
prior , primus princeps prior and primus hasp Jus prior were the first 
three centurions of the legion, and therefore primi ordines. If there 
were any others, those others jurist, as every scholar admits, have been 
the 4th, 5th and 6tli centurions of the 1st cohort, or the nine chief 
centurions of the nine remaining cohorts, or both the.se two groups. 
But if the first three centurions of the 1st cohort ranked above all the 
centurions of all the other cohorts, it seems logical to infer that the 4th, 
5th and 6th centurions of the l$t cohort did the same ; and if so, why 
should not all the centurions of the 2nd cohort have ranked above all 
the centurions of the remaining eight cohorts, and so on? These 
arguments com; ’ Te the proof that the centurions of the 1st cohort were 
primi ordines. 

9. One other scheme appears possible. It would be identical with 
that of Riistow, except that the primi ordines would be, not necessarily 

1 Diet, of Antiquities , i. 799. 

3 Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie, etc., cxlv., 1892, p. 498. 

3 So flrtso argues Bruncke, p. 14. 
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the six* centurions of the 1st cohort only, hut a class of indefinite 
number comprising also any who might once have filled the office of 
primipilus or belonged to the 1st cohort, and possibly also such others 
as the General may have thought worthy of the honour. Vlte have 
already seen that a little more than a century liefore Caesar’s time a 
centurion who had been the first of his legion might be called upon 
afterwards to serve in a lofrer grade. May we explain this apparent 
anomaly by supposing that it might sometimes have been advisable to 
place a centurion of experience and proved capacity in command of a 
maniple or century of low rank and consisting mainly of raw recruits ? 
It seems possible, $t all events, that the same liability existed in Caesar’s 
time. Otherwise, how is one to explain the following passages : — “Turn 
T. Balventio, qui superiors anno primum pilum dnxerat , viro forti et 
magnae auctoritatis,” 1 etc., and (perhaps also) M Publius Sex tius Baculus, 
qui primum pilum ad Caesar cm dnxerat C 2 etc.? It will l>e replied that 
Balventius and Baculus were evocati ; in other words, that they had 
completed their ter? ' of service, and wwjfr serving again as volunteers. 8 
This is not absolutely certain : but, assuming the truth of the conjecture, 
is it likely that two centurions, who liad^ been the first in their respective 
legions and belonged to the highly privileged evocati , should have 
ceased to rank with the primi or din as ? Caesar calls Balventius u a 
man of commanding influence” (rir magnae auctoritatis ); and Baculus, 
the Hector Macdonald of the Roman army, was perhaps the most 
distinguished of all his centurions. Both men, if evocati , must still, 
like the volunteer, Crastinus, at the battle of Pliarsalus, who had, in 
the previous year, been the chief centurion of the 10th legion, have 
held positions of trust: whether j they commanded other evocati, who, 
as at ‘Pharsalus, may have been dispersed among the ranks to “ stiffen ” 
them, or were employed in some other way, matters little. My 
suggestion is that centurions qui primus pilos duxerant or who had 
belonged t<f the 1st cohort and had, whether as evocati or not, been 
appointed on public grounds to some other command, prol>ably still 
ranked with the primi or dines. 4 If so, there might sometimes have 
been more than six centurions of the J;rst rank in a legion. At all 
events, Rustow’s scheme, or the modification of it which I have suggested, 
is the only one that agrees with all the known facts, and is open to no 
real objection. 

One word more. It is certain that those who reached or approached 
the rank of primi onlines were not obliged to pass through each and 

1 B . G., v. 35, § 6. 2 lb., vi. 38, § 3. 

3 Cf. Schneider's Caesar , ii. 127. Long [Caesar, p. 252) suggests that Caesar 
io ay mean that Balventius hail only received his promotion in the preceding year 
and was still prim ijt Urns. I believe that if Caesar had meant this, he would have 
written qui superiore anno ad pr imipilu m t promotes erat* Cf. B. <?., i. 46, § 4. 
Moreover, in B. /A, iii. 91, § 1, lie says that Orastinns, qui superiore anno apud 
eum primum, pilum. dvxer&t , was an ecocatns. ^ 

* I find that the author of the article Evocati m Daremberg and Saglio’e Diet, 
des ant grecques et m/i., ii 867, remarks that “ il est bien difficile de supposer 
qu’ils (primipiU) aient accepte, en reprenant chi service, un rang inferieur & celui 
qu’ils avaient en le quittant. ” *' * 
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every grade in the list of centuriona For, if that had been flie ease, 
the primipilus would have had to climb no less than 59 or, according 
to von Gdler, 119 successive steps before he reached the top of the 
ladder. No doubt the majority of centurions never reached the rank 
of primi ordines at all. Sometimes several steps of rank may have 
been gained at a time, owing to vacancies caused by death or super- 
annuation. Sometimes, as in the case of Q? Fulginius 1 and Scaeva, 2 an 
officer of exceptional merit may have risen at one bound from nearly 
the lowest to one of *die highest or even to the very highest rung of 
the ladder. Anyhow, it seems tolerably certain that the primipilus , in 
the course of his career, had seldom served in more, than six or seven 
grades. To quote Mommsen once more, “It is clear th \t the conditions 
of service were such that a man would reach the rat k of primipilus 
before his fiftieth year, and generally after pr dug through six or seven 
grades of rank. I am aware that many scholars nowadays are of 
opinion that a centurion Had regularly to pass through the whole of 
the sixty grades of rank. But this view is at >mee refuted by the 
inscriptions, which mention a much smaller number of* grades, and is 
condemned by common sense ; for who would allow himself to be convinced 
that a centurion only remained some six months in each grade?” 3 


THE FABRI 

Some writers assert that the fabric in Caesar’s time, still formed a 
separate corps : 4 but there is no evidence for this statement ; and it is 
refuted by a passage 5 in which Caesar says that, in ord/?r to repair the 
ships which had been damaged on his second expedition tq, Britain, he 
selected fabri from the various legions. Daremberg and Saglio, 

Dictionnaire des antiquites yrecqnes et romaines , ii. 957-8, and FrohRch, 
Das Kriegswesen dinars, , pp. 51-3. 


CAESAR’S CAVALRY 

Caesar’s cavalry consisted entirely of foreigners, — Gauls, Spaniards and 
Germans. Thev were organised in alar or squadrons of from 300 to 
400 men, divined into turmme or troops, and were commanded by 
prarfecti cquitum , who were often* their national chiefs. 6 

1 B. C f ., i. 46, 8 4., 2 dK Hi. 53* $$ 4-5. 

3 Mph. Epigr., i. 235-6. 

4 Long’s Decline of the Homan Republic s, ii. 19; Bond and Walpole’s Caesar , 

pp. Ix.-lxi. r 6 B. G., v. 11, § 3. 

fi See Marquardt, De V organisation mil, chez les Remains , 1891, p. 157. 
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CAESAR’S CAVALRY 


It is commonly asserted that legionary cavalry, that is to say cavalry 
organised as permanent corps and attached to the legions, no longer 
existed in Caesar’s time ; and that this arm was not revived before the 
imperial epd/cli. 1 There is, however, some reason to believe that this 
view is erroneous. In Belium Africae, 51, § 7-52, § 2 the following 
passage occurs : — “l)um haee opera, quae ante dixi, fiebant a legionibus, 
interim pars acie instructa *sub hoste stabant, equites barbari levisque 
armaturae proeliis minutis comminus dimicabant. Caesar ab eo opere 
cum iam sub vesperum copias in castra reduceifet, magno incursu cum 
omni equitatu levique armatura Juba, Scipio, Labi en us in legionarios 
impetum fecermit* Equites Caesariani vi uni versa e subitaeque hostium 
multitudinis pulsi parumper cesserunt.” According to this passage, as 
it stands, the equites Caesariani were obviously identical with the 
legionarii. Davis, however, remarking that legionarii properly means 
u legionary infantry,” concluded that the words in legionarios impetum 
fecerunt were corrupt. Nipperdey, 2 who accepts the text, remarks that 
legionarios here inivt mean legionarii equites , as opposed to equites 
barbari levisque armaturae. He points out that, according to Plutarch, 3 
there were legionary cavalry in the army of Aldonins ; and Frbhlich 4 
quotes a passage from Appian, 5 from which it should seem that there 
was a similar force in the army of Pompey. Madvig 6 and O. 
Schambaoh 7 endorse the argument of Nipperdey ; and Schaml>aclL 
undertakes to prove from the Commentaries that in the Gallic war also 
a permanent corps of cavalry was attached to the legion. He quotes 
three passages, from B. G., v. 2, § 4, 5, § 3, 8, § 1. In the first passage 
Caesar says that he marched (in 54 b.c.) for the country of the Treveri 
with four legions and 800 cavalry (ipse cum legionibus expeditis IV et 
equitibus DCCC in fines Treverornm proficiscitur) : in the second he says 
that the cavalry of Gaul, to the number of 4000, assembled at the 
Portus Itius before he set sail for Britain. (Eodem equitatus totius 
Galliae confoenit numero milium IV) ; and in the third he says that 
when he set sail, he left Labienus behind with three legions and 2000 
cavalry, while he himself took the same number of cavalry and five 
legions (Labieno in continente cum tribusc legion ibus et equitum milibus 
duobus r dicta . . . ipse cum quinque legionibus et pari numero equitum 
quern in continenti relinquebat . . . naves solvit). From the first two 
passages, says Schambacli, one would expect to find that Caesar had 
4800 cavalry, not 4000 only, to divide between himself and Lahienus. 
It is clear that none of the 4000 Gallic cavalry took: part in the 
expedition against tlie Treveri. It follows that Caesar immediately 
before his embarkation must have had at least 4 800^ cavalry under his 

1 See, for instance, P. Geycr in Jahresbenchte d. philoJ, Vereins , v., 1879, p. 
345 ; and O. C. L. Lange, Hist, mutationunurei mil. Rom., p, 13. 

2 Caesar, p. 21<3. 3 Anton., 37. 

4 lJas Kriegsivesen Otisars, p. 38, n. 7. r 

8 B. C., ii. 49. — II o/jLirTfltfi irbr* plv (rt\ rj) e£ TraXias . . . Kai ro&rois 6<rot 

cvverdcraovTo imrzh. 6 Kleine philol. Schri/ten , 1875, p. 502, note. 

7 Die Reiterei bei Caesar , 1881 ; Bursian’s Jabresbericht Uber die Fortschritte 

der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, xxxvi.,T883, pp. 258-9. 
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command. Since he ignores the odd 800, “ we may gather tliat their 
connexion with the legion was already lirnily established and was taken 
for granted.” 1 Guischard, 2 however, says that Caesar’s account of his 
interview with Ariovistus proves that at that time (58 &C.) legionary 
cavalry no longer existed ; as he had none to form his escort, and was 
obliged to mount the soldiers of the 10th legion on the horses of his 
Gallic cavalry, to whom he dared not entrust his safety. The fact may 
prove that there were no legionary cavalry in this, the first year of the 
Gallic war : but I a no not sure that it even proves this ; for, as Caesar’s 
escort numbered 4000, tbe legionary^ cavalry, if there were any, would 
have been far too few ; and he may not have oared to entrust his safety 
to Germans or Spaniards more than to Gauls. 

Nevertheless, it appears to me that Sohambach lias failed to prove 
his case ; for it is hy no means clear tl it the 4000 cavalry who 
assembled at the Portus Itius did not include the 800 who had 
accompanied Caesar to the' country of the Treveri * he did not “ take 
for granted” the existence of those 800 when ’ce described the ex- 
pedition on which they accompanied him, out thought* it necessary to 
mention them expressly; and if Schambach is riglil, he did not take 
th$ same number of cavalry with him to Britain as he left with 
Labienus, but considerably more. 

Guischard 3 also says that. Caesar had raised the 400 German cavalry 
whom he employed against Yercingetorix in the combat at Noviodunum, 
in the first year of the war. Caesar speaks of them as eq trite* s* . . . quos 
ab initio secum habere instituerat . 4 As Long 5 says, “ it is not clear 
what he means hy ‘ab initio. 5 ” 1 believe with Long that he had not 
had them from the beginning of the war ; for otherwise he would 
certainly have mentioned them; it is quite clear that he did not 
employ them in his first campaign ; and we may he sure tliat he did 
not raise them until after he had learned their value m his campaign 
against Ariovistus. Either ab initio is used in a loose* sense, or it 
means “from the outset” (of the seventh campaign). 


CAESARS ARTILLERY 

Neither ballistae nor ratcyultae are ever mentioned in the Gallic 
War i but both are doubt/ iss included under the generic name of 
tormenta , which Caesar mentions often. How the Roman catapultae 
and ballistae were constructed, we are not told : but it is generally 
assumed that thoy were identical or virtually identical with those of 
the Greeks. Loth ballistae at. id catapultae are fully described in Dr. 
AY. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, ii. 853, with which compare 
Marquardt, Be V organisation mil . chez les Remains , h891, pp. 256-9 
and 43, n. 3. *, 

1 In 21. €., iii. 29, § 2, we tind 800 cavalry mentioned in connexion with four 
gions. 8 Mem. exit . et hist., iii. 310. 3 /&., p, 305. 

4 B. <?., vii. 13, i 1. * ' * 5 Caesar , p. 338. 
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Caesar mentions a piece of artillery called Scorpio, 1 Vegetius 2 calls 
the scorpio a “ hand-ballista ” and says that it shot small arrows. The 
writer of the article on Tormenta in the Dictionary of Antiquities (ii. 
853) thinks^ that hy scorpio Caesar meant a catapult; and Vitruvius s 
and Heron 4 identify “ scorpions ” with catapults. The writer of Bellum 
Africac , on the other hand, distinguishes them. Polybius 5 and Livy 6 
appear to regal'd “scorpions*’ as cross-bows. Mr. Judson, 7 referring to 
Bellum Africae , c. 31, describes the scorpio as “a small catapult capable 
of being managed by one man.” “ It consisted^ he adds, “ of a firm 
framework, on which was fastened* a bow of steel. ‘ Tins was bent by a 
windlass, and shot* its arrow (18 inches long) to a distance of some 300 
to 400 feet.” This is highly edifying : but there is not a word about 
it in Bellum Africae, 

The scorpio mentioned by Caesar was used for shooting at individuals, 
from which I conclude that it was not a catapulta , properly so called, 
but a “ hand-ballista,” or what Livy 8 calls scorpio minor. 

1 have shown in piy narrative (pages 43-4 and page 44, note 1) that 
Caesar occasionally used, or was prepared to use, artillery in the field as 
well as in the defence oi attack of fortified places. 


THE CLOTHING AND DEFENSIVE ARMOUR OF CAESARS 
REGULAR INFANTRY 

I. 1 Daremberg and Saglio ■' giVe a woodcut, after Trajan’s column, 
representing Roman soldiers wearing braccae , which resembled tightly 
fitting drawer's* and reached down to the middle of the calf. There is 
no direct evidence that they were worn by Caesar’s troops : but they 
appear to have been wont by Roman .soldiers generally when they were 
serving in the comparatively cold climatts of central Europe. Bandages 
( fasciae ) were also worn by Roman soldiers in the imperial ejioch ; and 
1 should think that they were probably used, as they are now, in older 
to prevent or to support varico>e veins. 

II. In a monument preserved in the museum at Verona a centurion 
is represented wearing greaves. 10 A. Muller says that in the representa- 
tions of Roman soldiers known to h inu.no greaves are to "be found ; and 
he concludes that those of the centurion in cpiestion are due to the 
artist’s imagination : but E. Hubner 11 replies that we know from the 

I B. Or’., vii. 25, §§ 2-3. f 2 n. 13 ; iv. 22. 

* x. 15 (10). 4 $ 3. % 6 viii. 7, § 6. 

w xxvi. 47, § 5* 7 Caesar s Army, p. 24. 8 xxvi. 47. 

y IHct. ties ant iq uites yrerques et row,., i. 740. See also Hec. celt., xi., 1890, 
pp. 34-6. # 

J0 Philologus , xxxi., 1874, p. 651. 

II Hermes , xvi., 1881, pp. 304-5. Monuments representing soldiers with greaves 
have also been found at Verona and Colchester* Ble Corpus Jnscr. Lot., vii. 90. 
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testimony of Livy 1 that they were worn in the early republican* period, 
and that we must not assume, in the absence of express testimony, that 
their use was abandoned in later times. He remarks also, quoting 
Lampridius, 2 that Alexander Severus rewarded deserving Soldiers with 
presents of greaves. 

Livy, in the passage already referred to, says that greaves were worn 
on both legs ; and this statement, according to Lebeau, 3 is confirmed by 
various monuments. Arrian, 4 on the other hand, says that Roman 
soldiers wore greaves t i their right legs only, because, when they were 
fighting, their right legs were advanced, and their left legs protected by 
their shields. Vegetius 5 confirms this statement ; jynd Lebeau infers 
that the soldiers represented in the monuments were either foreigner's, 
officers or gladiators. The common view is that two greaves were worn 
in the earlier, and one in the later period of f e republic. 0 

III. Caesar nowhere mentions the lorica or cuirass : but the common 
opinion is that in liis time legionaries wore cuirasses consisting of Viands 
of leather covered with metal. On Trajan’s column legionaries are 
depicted, wearing cuirasses of this kind. According to Polybius, a metal 
breast-plate was worn by the common soldiers without any lorica ; 7 but 
there is no evidence that it was still in use in Caesar’s time. Loricac 
of other kinds are portrayed on monuments : on the column of Anton ine 
there is one with scales like those of a serpent (6wpa£ </>oA,l8u>tos) : on 
the arch of Trajan there is one with plates like a bird’s feathers : on the 
column of Antonine there is a representation of a shirt of chain-mail ; 
and on a monument preserved in the museum of Verona a centurion is 
represented wearing a cuirass with scales like those of a fish ( lorica 
squamata). s 

Lebeau remarks that at Dyrrachium Caesar’s soldiers imprc^ised 
cuirasses of cloth and leather, in order to protect themselves from the 
arrows of the Pompeians, which, he says, proves that their ordinary 
cuirasses were not missile-proof. 9 Perhaps the arrows had penetrated 
between the joints of the loricac. • 


THE RATIONS 

In Smith’s Dictionary of Grech and Roman Antiquities, i. 811-12, 
it is stated on the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, xvii. 9, § 2 and 

1 i. 43. 2 Vita Alex., 40. 

3 AfSm. de litt. tires des registres tic l* A cad . Roy. des inscr . et helles-lettres , xxxix., 
1770-72, pp. 475-6. 

4 Ars tactica , 3. * 5. _ 5 i. 20. 

6 See St offers Guerre civile, ii. 32$, ami W. Smith, Diet, of Antiquities, ii. 261. 

7 Marquardt {De V organisation mik chcz les Remains, pp. 25-6), says that the 
breast-plate was worn under a cuirass : but this is a mistake. See Polybius, vi. 23. 

8 Al&tn. de litt. tiris des regimes de VAcad . Roy. des vhscr., etc., xxxix., 1770-72. 
pp. 465-6, 468 ; Marquardt, pp. 25-6 ; W. Smith, Diet . of Antiquities, ii. 80 ; 
Rich’s Diet . of Rom. and Gk. Ant., 4th ed., pp. 392-3 ; Hermes, xvi., 1881, p. 304. 

9 Omnes fere milites aut ex coactis aut ex centonibus aut ex coriis tunicas aut 
tegimenta fecerant, quibus tela VI latent. B. C., iii. 44, § 7. 
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Lamprifiius (Alex. Sev ., 47) that the legionary used to carry rations for 
16 or 17 days. Tlie soldiers of Afranius, however, in their retreat from 
Ilerda, are said to have carried supplies for 22 days : 1 but the number 
XXII in the MSS. has been variously corrected by suspicious editors. 2 
Josephus (Ih t hello Iudaico , iii. 5, § 5), speaks of a 3 days* ration ; and 
common sense suggests that the amount must have varied according to 
circumstances. v 


THE FORTIFICATION OF CAESAR’S CAMPS 

It is unnecessary, for the purpose of this book, to describe the in- 
terior arrangement of a Roman cam]). The only questions with which 
I am concerned are the average size of the camp, which it is necessary 
to know in order to decide whether certain « lamps discovered on French 
soil are really the camps of Caesar with which they have been identified, 
and the nature of t$> fortifications which surrounded the camp. On 
the former point what we know amounts to this : — the camp described 
by Polybius 3 and intended for 18,400 foot and 2400 horse was 2150 
Roman feet square or about 106 acres in extent ; and the camp descried 
by Hyginus 4 and intended for at least 40,000 men was 2320x 1620 
feet or about 86 acres. 

Caesar’s camps were of two kinds, permanent and temporary. The 
former were occupied during the winter, and occasionally in the course 
of a campaign : the latter were constructed at the close of each day’s 
inarch. Speaking of the winter camps, Vegetius 5 says that “the camp 
must be surrounded with a rogulal ditch 12 feet broad and 9 deep. . . . 
A parapet is then raised on the side next the caiup, of the height of 4 
feet, with hurdles and fascines properly covered And secured by the 
earth taken* nut of the ditch ... on the top of the whole are planted 
strong palisades which the soldiers carry with them constantly.” The 
dimensions of the ditch and rampart of course varied according to cir- 
cumstances. The cam]) which Caesar constructed on the Aisne, and 
which he occupied for several days, had a rampart 12 feet high 6 and 
a ditch 18 feet wide. It should l>e noted, however, that when he men- 
tions the height of the vallum , he means the combined height of the 

1 B. a, i. 78, § 1. 

2 Meuse l’s Lex. Cars., vol. ii. (Tabula coniecfurarum. p. 51), and Kiibler’s 
edition, p. xxiv. 

3 vi. 27-37, 41. 

4 JDr munitionibus castrorvm, § 21 (ed. A. von Domaszewski, 1887). See also 

W. Smith, Diet, of Antiquities, i. 381. 4 

5 i. 24 (Clarke’s translation, p. 39). , 

6 H. O ., ii. 5, § 6. M. P. Bial ( Chemins , habitations et oppidum de la Gaule au 
temps de Cesar, 1864, pp. *214-15) holds that when Caesar mentioned the height of 
a rampart, he reckoned not from the level of the ground, hut from the bottom of 
the trench. He refers to Ii. 6% iii. 63, § 1, which does not prove his point. Here 
is the passage : — Drat eo loco fossa pedum XV et vallum contra hostem in altitudinem 
pedum X , tantundemque eius valli agger in laTitu<Jknem patebat. 
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rampart, properly so called, and of the palisade. 1 The rampart, says 
Vegetius, which was made of sods of turf, cut in the form of large bricks, 
or, when the earth was too loose, of earth simply, was faced “with 
fascines or branches of trees, well fastened together with pickets (?), 
that the earth may be better supported.” 2 “ Upon this rampart,” he 

adds, “ they raise a parapet with battlements.” Such a parapet, which 
Caesar erected upon the rampart in his line of contravallation round 
Alesia, is minutely described in B. (r., vii. 72, § 4. Guischard, 8 referring 
to Polybius as his authority, says that the palisade was generally planted 
on the edge of the* ditch and at tin* foot of the rampart : but there is 
nothing in Polybius which supports this view; and $ u, is irreconcilable 
with the description of Vegetius and, as it seems to me, with common 
sense. Polybius 4 gives an interesting description of the palisade, as it 
was made in his time. “As soon as they hx their stakes,” he says, 
“they interlace them in such a manner thaf it is not easy to know to 
which of the stems lixed in the ground the branches belong ... it is 
impossible to insert the hand and grasp them owyig to the closeness of 
the interlacing of the branches and the way they lie 011 S upon another, 
and because the main branches are also carefully cut so as to have 
sharp ends.” M. Viollet-lc-Duc 5 says that the winter camp was defended 
by “ a rampart of sodded earth or of stone ” : but I cannot find any evi- 
dence in support of the words which 1 have italicised. 

The rampart of the temporary camp was also defended by a palisade. 15 

Hyginus 7 describes two kinds of trenches , — fossa fastigata, of which 
both the scarp and the counterscarp were sloping, and fossa punica , of 
which the scarp was sloping and the counterscarp vertical. Caesar does 
not tell us what was the usual form of his trenches : but as he once 


mentions a trench, evidently exceptional, both the scarp and the 
counterscarp of which were vertical ( dircctis lateribas 8 )^ we may infer 
that his trenches were usually either fastigatae or punicae ; and Colonel 
Stoffel’s excavations have proved that they were fastigatae * 

In conclusion, it should be noted that, although the normal form of 
the Boman camps was oblong, they were sometimes, owing to the lie of 
the ground, necessarily irreguXu* in outline. 10 


CAESAR’S ORDER OF BATTLE 

Caesar, when about to figlit a battle, formed bis army sometimes in 

two lines ( duplex acies ), once, for a special purpose, in four ( quadruple*. 

• 

1 See pp. 40, r >r *, supra , and Napoleon III., Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 100, n. 1. 

2 iii. 8 (Clarke’s translation, p. 113). P. Bial ( Chemins , etc., p. 206) points out 
that, where earth was wanting, the »ampart, as wc may get, her from designs on 
Trajan’s column, was sometimes constructed of logs piled ertits-* '/i. 

3 M$m. crit ., iv. 69. . 4 xviii. 18 (E. S. Shuckfmrgb’s translation, ii. 217). 

8 Military Architecture , p. 7 (translated by Mr. Macdermott). 6 Veg. iii. 8. 

7 Be vmnitionibus castrwum , § 49. 8 B. vii. 72, § 1. 

9 See Atlas (Planches 9, 22 27-8) to Napoleon’s Hist, de Jules Cesar / 

10 Daremberg and Saglio, But, ties antiquites grecques et rom i. 950. 
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acies\ but generally in tliree {triplex acies). 1 The questions which we 
must try to answer are (1) what was the normal depth of each line ; 
(2) what interval separated each cohort from the one next to it ; and (3) 
how was the f relief of the first line effected during a battle ? 

1. Von Goler 2 believes that the three maniples of each cohort stood 
one behind another, and that the two centuries of each maniple stood 
side by side, in two ranks. According to this arrangement, the cohort, 
that is to say the line, would have been six men deep. Colonel 
Stoffel 3 considers that this depth would not have Seen sufficient to stand 
the shock of ancient warfare. Frontinus 4 says that, at the battle of 
Pharsalus, Pompey ranged his cohorts ten men deep. Colonel Stoffel 
maintains, I think rightly, that Frontinus mentions this depth as 
something exceptional ; and he concludes that the normal depth of the 
cohort in line of battle was eight men. The conclusion appears 
probable : but the point to notice is that if the maniples of each cohort 
were arranged in the manner indicated by von Goler, then at the battle 
of Pharsalus, they cQiild not have been of equal depth. But, argues 
Frohlich/* as they were of equal strength, they must have been of equal 
depth : therefore von Goler’s theory must be rejected. It must be 
remembered, of course, that, in point of fact, the different maniples must 
often have been of unequal effective strength. Nevertheless, Frolilich’* 
argument holds good ; for it is most improbable that in every cohort, all 
along each of the tliree lines, one maniple should have been of greater or 
less depth than the other two. It is then, if not certain, at least in the 
highest degree probable that the three maniples in each cohort were 

1 Von Goler {Gall. Krieg, etc., ii. 214-15, 2G7-71), while admitting that Caesar’s 
army was generally formed for battle in three lines, rejects the obvious interpretation 
of the phrases duplex acie a, triplex acies and quadn/plex acies. A triplex ades , 
according to him, “was so called because it contained three divisions in the same line, 
namely a right wing {cornu dextmrn ), a centre (acies media) and a left wing (cornu, 
sinistrum ) ; while a duplex acies consisted only of a right and a left wing. This 
theory lias, so far as I know, gained no converts ; and the common sense of most 
readers would reject it : but it may be worth while to prove that it is false. First, 
it fails to explain the formation known as simp 'ex acies , or the single line, which 
Caesar once employed in Africa, and which, as the writer of Bell am Africae (13, § 2) 
expressly says, included a right and a left wing. Secondly, the duplex acies which 
Crassus formed when he offered battle to the Aquitani (B. G., iii. 24, § 1), had a 
centre (media acies), and therefore ought, on von Goler’s theory, to have been a 
triplex acies . To quote Mr. Judson, “it seems plain enough that Caesar used the 
terms right wing , left wing and centre quite rs they are used of «, modern army ; 
applying them in an indefinite way to those parts of a line of battle, but not 
necessarily implying distinct divisions under separate commanders ” ( Caesar s A my, 
pp. 44-5. Compare Frohlich ’s Das Kriegswesen Cdsars , p. # 150). Thirdly, it 
is clear from Caesar’s account of the battle with Ariovistus" (B. G ., i. 52, § 7) 
that the third line (tertia acies) acted as a reserve, and was tlierefore not brought 
into action unless and until its services were required. Fourthly, we read (Bell. 
Afr 60, § 3) that, on one occasion, Caesar’s left wing was triplex . Bee Neve 
Jahrbilcher far Philologie , etc., Ixxxv,, 1892, pp. 214-16, and cf. Frontinus, Strut., 
ii. 3, §§ 16, 22, and Caesar, B. i. 41, which, by* itself, overthrows von Gdlet's 
theory. 

2 Gall . Krieg t ii. 216-18. 3 Guerre civile, ii. 327. 

4 Strat ii. 3, § 22. r> IMs Itiriegswesen Cdsars, p. 144. 
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placed side by side ; and if so, it is probable that the two centuries in 
each maniple were placed one behind the other. 

2. The theory which finds favour in dictionaries of antiquities and 
handbooks is that, in the period of the manipular organisation, the 
maniples in each of the three lines were separated from one another, 
not only before but during close combat, by intervals equal to the 
breadth of a maniple ; and that, the maniples of the second and third 
lines resjiectively stood immediately behind the intervals of the first and 
second. The principal modern exponent of this theory is Rustow. 1 
From certain Abatements in Caesar Jie inferred that during the later 
period, when the tactical unit was the cohort, the^ formation of the 
army in battle was the same. He argues, that Caesar once states 
that there was an interval between two cohorts standing in the same 
line; 2 secondly, that the expression “ cohort e d&poncre” J proves that 
such an interval was usual ; and thirdly, tlfkt Caesar appears to have 
always regarded it as an evfi that cohorts in the same line should have 
been huddled together. 

None of these arguments has any value, in rfie first* passage quoted 
by Rustow 4 Caesar describes an attack made by a number of Britons 
upon a Roman force on guard in front of a camp in process of construc- 
tion. He sent two cohorts to the rescue ; and the Britons broke through 
the “ very narrow space ” that separated the two cohorts. Now, first of 
all, it is absurd to argue from the fact that two cohorts, fighting in the 
same line, were on one occasion separated from each other by “a very 
narrow space,” that, as a general rule, a large number of cohorts fighting 
in the same line, in a pitched battle, were separated from each other by 
intervals each equal to the front of a eolioit : secondly, Caesar may have 
had some special reason for placing # these cohorts apart ; and thirdly, 
the two cohorts may have issued from two opposite gates of the camp/* 

In the second passage Caesar describes the efforts Vhicli Titurius 
Sabinus made to repel the troops of Ambiorix. The Roman column 
was attacked in front and in rear, on right and. left, at the same moment. 
Sabinus had to arrange his cohorts in such a way as to repel this attack ; 
and cohortes di^on ere simply *?ioans “to make his dispositions,” not, as 
Rustow imagines, “ to arrange the cohorts with intervals between them.” 
As Frohlicli 0 points out, to leave intervals between the cohorts would 
have been to invite destruction. 

With regard to Rustow s third argument, it is of course perfectly 

1 Ileerwesen nnd Kriegf 'tihruruj (A <aw, 1855, p. 45. 

2 B. G., v. 15, §§ 3-4. 3 Tb. t 33, § 1. 

4 Equites li ostium essedariique acriter proelio cum equitatu nostro in itinera 
conifixerunt, ita \en ut uostri omnibus partibus superiores fuerint atque eos in 
silvas collesque compulerint : seel cflrnpluribus interfectis cupidius insecuti nonnullos 
ex suns amiserunt. At illi intermisso^patio, imprudentibus nostris atque occupatis 
in munitione castrorum, subito se ex silvis eieeermit impetuqwc* in eos facto, qui 
erant in statione pro castris oollocati, acriter pugnaverUnt, duabusque missis sub- 
sidio cobortibus a Caesare . . . cum hae perexiguo intermisso loci spatio iuter se 
constitissent, novo genere pugiioe perterritis nostris, per medios audacissiuie 
perruperunt, etc. 

6 See Frohlicli’s Das Kn&y&vshL Cdsars, p. 156. 6 /6., p. 157. 
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true that Caesar regarded it as an evil that his troops should be huddled 
together : but the passages which Eustow quotes only show that the 
evil was that the soldiers composing each maniple were so crowded that 
they had no s-oom to strike : they do not show that Caesar considered 
it necessary to leave intervals between the several cohorts. 

The theory whicli Eiist ow upholds has been strenuously opposed, — 
in the last century by Guischard, afterwards by Eenard, and of late 
years by Delbruck, Soltau, Giesing and Stoffel. These writers indeed 
admit that, in the period of the manipular organisation, there were 
intervals between the maniples, to,jallow of the free passage to and fro 
of the velites or light -armed troops, who opened the action, up to the 
moment when close lighting began : but they insist that from that 
moment the intervals were closed, either by the extension of the ranks 
in the several maniples or, as Guischard thought, by the advance of the 
maniples in the second line into the intervals in the first. 1 If, says 
Guischard, intervals had been left in the jighting line, the inevitable 
result would have bee t n that the enemy would have rushed through the 
intervals, attacked Hit- maniples in flank and rear, and destroyed the 
whole formation. When, lie adds, Livy 2 says that in the Latin war 
the Homan first and second lines retreated between the intervals of the 
third, he simply exposes his own ignorance. He did not understand 
the object of the intervals, which existed prior to the commencement of 
close fighting. General Eenard, 3 on the other hand, observing that, 
according to Livy, the maniples stood at “ moderate distances apart ” 
( distantes inter se modicum spatiuru ), argues that what he meant was, not 
that the maniples of the first line retreated between the intervals which 
separated the maniples of the second, but that the several files of the 
first line retreated between the files of the second. The Homan tacticians, 
Guischard continues, did not tie themselves down to any one formation ; 
and the intervals were merely intended to facilitate the movements 
necessary for* taking up any order which circumstances might require. 
The German writers whom 1 have mentioned take the same view ; and 
Delbruck 4 adds that it would have been impossible, in the stress of 
battle, to preserve the prescribed intervals ; and further, that the 
maniples of the second line could not have relieved those of the first, 
when they were tired, by advancing through the assumed intervals, 
since, when the tired maniples began to fall back, the enemy would 
have pressed after them and thrown the whole array into confusion. 
General Eenard 5 quotes from Livy the passage hide tribuhn centurioni- 
busque irnperat ut mam equitibus patcfaciant Panduntur inter ordines 

1 Menu mil., ii. 91. I am sure that Guischard was wrong on this point. His 
view is irreconcilable with the passage quoted ni the next note and with Appian, 
Ii. C . , iv. 128. 

2 viii. 8. — Prirqa acies hastati erant, manipuli quindecim, distantes inter se 
modicnm .spatiuru . . . Sic hastati profiigere hostera non possent, pede presso eos 
retrocedentes in intervalla ordinum prineipes rccipiSpant. 

3 Hist. pul. el mil. de la Belgique, 1847, p. 311, note. 

4 Hist . Zeitschrift , Neue Folge, xv„ 1883, pp. 240*43. 

5 Hist. pol. et mil. de la Belgique , pp. 310*K». a 
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viae 1 (“lie then ordered the tribunes and centurions to makt? room 
for the cavalry ; and spaces were opened between the centuries ”) ; and 
he remarks that since it was necessary to make these intervals in the 
heat of battle, they evidently did not exist before. "Various other 
passages point to the conclusion that the normal intervals between 
maniples or cohorts were only sufficient to mark their individuality 
without breaking their interdependence. JHius Livy says that Scipio, 
before the battle of Zatna, u did not form his companies in close order , 
but at considerable intervals, in order that there might be room for the 
enemy’s elepharfts to pass without breaking the formation.” 2 These 
spaces, Livy goes on to say, were occupied by light-armed troops, who, 
as we learn from Polybius, 3 fell back after they had opened the battle, 
and avoided the rush of the elephants by getting into the lateral spaces 
which separated each maniple from the one in rout of it and from the 
one behind. Polybius, it is true, in describing the battle of Zama, says 
that the maniples of the second line generally stood immediately behind 
the intervals of the first: but this does not prove that the width of 
each interval was equal to the width of a manij/e ; anj I cannot dis- 
cover any other passage which proves that it was. I need hardly add 
that Colonel S toff el 4 rejects Ilusto w’s theory. 

3. The next problem which we have to solve is this : — how were 
the cohorts of the first line relieved ? Frohlicli s originally held that, 
if it was necessary to relieve the first line as a whole, the relief was 
effected by a flank movement on the part of the second. But, as 
Giesing 6 remarks, on Frolilich’s theory, the relieving force “ would have 
had to work itself along sideways, fighting all the time, until the relief 
was effected.” It needs no reflection to see that this would have been 
impracticable in any circumstances ; aftd when, as in the case of Caesar’s 
position on the Aisne, the line of battle occupied the whole width of 
the field, it would have been impossible even to attempt it. 

In cases where it was impossible to attempt a flank* movement, 
Frohlicli, 7 postulating that tin- tactical unity* if each cohort must be 
preserved, originally held that the ranks of the tired cohorts closed up, 
and thus created intervals for nhe fresh cohorts to enter and take their 
places. The tired cohorts retired fighting, while the ranks of the 
relieving cohorts immediately spread out on both sides and filled up the 
intervals. Soltau, 8 improving a little upon this theory, held that, 
instead of the relieving cohort’s waiting patiently until the whole 

1 x. 41. 

2 Non confertos autem cohortes ante sua quemque sign a instrnebat, sed manipulos 
aliquantum inter se distantes, ut esset spatium quo clephanti liostium accepti nihil 
ordines turbarent. . * Yias patentes inter manipulos antes ignanorum velitibus . . . 
oomplevit, xxx. 3y. Frontinus {Str^t., ii. 3, § 16) says much the same, — nee con - 
tinuas construxit cohortes ; sed manipulis inter se distantibus spatiuni dedit, etc., 
— clearly implying that close order was»usual. See also Livy, x. 5, 27. 

3 xv. 9. 4 Guerre civile , ii. 32€. 

5 Realistisches und StUistisch^s zu Ccisar nnd dessen fiortsetzem, pp. 11-14. 

6 Jahrblicher fiir Philologie, etc., cxxxvii., 1888, pp. 849-50. 

7 Realistisches nnd StUistisches zu Ccisar , etc., pp. 11-14. 

8 Hermes , xx., 1885, pp. 264|7. t v 

2 Q 
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interval was ready for it to enter, the men of the relieving cohort 
gradually insinuated themselves into the interval the moment it began 
to be formed. Then and not till then, Soltau thought, the tired cohort 
began to fall back. The thing sounds easy, says Giesing ; 1 but there is 
one difficulty to be reckoned with. The moment the tired cohort begins 
to fall back, “ the plaguy enemy ” press after : the relieving cohort finds 
itself surrounded ; and the line of battle is destroyed. Giesing’s theory 
is as follows : — in hard fighting the foremost ranks of the first line in- 
evitably become thinned. The gaps are tilled up hy the advance of the 
rear ranks between the files of .those in front ; and this process goes 
on until the depth of the first line is in danger of becoming unduly 
thinned. Should it be necessary to relieve any of the cohorts as a 
whole, the relief is accomplished in the same way : the ranks of the 
relieving cohort advance between the files of the tired cohort ; and the 
enemy never gets a chance of breaking the formation . 2 The only 
criticism which I would offer on Giesing’;.' theory is this. In ancient 
battles the loss of the victors was generally, very slight ; 3 and it is 
probable that <ihe ranks of the first line on the winning side very rarely 
became unduly thinned. I conclude that in Caesar’s battles the rule 
was to relieve the first line as a whole when the men became tagged. 

I ought to say that Frohlich was converted by Giesing 5 s arguments . 4 

It may be worth while to add that Frohlich 5 affirms, on the strength 
of certain passages in Plutarch 6 and Appian , 7 that, after the first two 
ranks of the first line had thrown their javelins and while they were 
using their swords, the rear ranks threw their javelins over the heads 
of the first two. I do not dispute this statement : blit I can find nothing 
in the passages referred to which proves it. Colonel Stoffel 8 simply 
remarks that the first two ranks ojiened the battle by throwing their 
javelins, the second rank throwing theirs “ a trovers les intervalles du 
premier.” 


THE AGGER 

I. No ancient writer has left any detailed account of the mode in 
which the agger , or siege mound, as used by Caesar, was constructed : 
but there is evidence enough to enable us to piece toge+her an accurate, 

1 Neue Jahrb'dcher fihr PhUologie , etc., cxxxvii., 3888, pp. 862-9. 

2 So also Colonel Stoffel (Guerre de Cesar ct d’Arioviste , pp. 120-21) writes, 

“comme le legionnaire etait pesamment arme, et que les coriibats dtaient des luttes 
(l’liomme a homme, il est k croire qu’au bout tve quinze a vingt minutes, la premiere 
ligne avait besom d’etre soutenue ou relevee. Alois les soldats de la deuxieme 
ligne passaient d^us les intervalles des combattants pendant que ceux de la premiere 
se retiraient,” etc. i 

8 See B. C., iii. 99, § 1, and Stoffel, Guerre civile , ii. 389-40. « 

4 Das Kriegswesen Cdsars , p. 164. 

6 /&., p. 148. e Sulla, , 18. 

7 B. C., iv. 128. £ Gtierre civile , ii. 389. 
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if not complete description of its material, form and mode* of con- 
struction. 

Before the construction of the agger could be begun, the ground upon 
which it was to be erected had to be levelled ; and thi^ was done by 
men working under the cover of a testudo or sapper’s hut. The agger 
was made largely, if not mainly of wood ; and sometimes, if not always, 
it contained earth and rubble as well. 2 r lfie woodwork consisted of logs, 
piled in successive layers, the logs in each layer being laid at right 
angles with those in the layer below. The agger was sometimes under- 
mined and fired by the enemy. Tht^ workmen were protected from the 
enemy’s missiles by vineae , 3 or sheds. 4 

II. 1. Mr. Judson, 5 following Riistow, 0 has propounded a theory 

regarding the construction of the agger , which it would be useless to 

examine, because it is based upon the fantastic assumption that the agger 
was not solid, but contained galleries. V8n Goler, 7 who agrees with 
Riistow, cites a passage in which Caesar, describing the siege of Avaricum, 
says that the Gauls endeavoured, by means of sharp stakes, molten 
pitch and huge stones, to prevent the Romans ft on/ bringing their open (?) 
galleries up to the wall (apertos cuniculos praeusta et praeacuta materia 
et pice fervefacta et maximi ponderis saxis morabantur moenibusque 
appropinquare prohibebant. ). 8 Now this passage is omitted in two of the 

a MSS. : 9 but I have little doubt that Caesar wrote it ; for I cannot 

frame any theory to account for its having been interpolated. Yon 
Goler holds that by apertos cuniculos Caesar meant the ends, open 
towards the town, of galleries which ran through the whole length of 
the agger. Schneider 10 and Frohlioh, 11 on the other hand, believe that 
these cuniculi were subterranean galleries, by which Caesar intended to 
undermine the enemy’s wall or make his way into the town*; ..and 
this view is supported by a passage in Curtins, 12 from which we learn 
that Alexander the Great, while constructing an agger during the siege 
of Tyre, made galleries for the purpose of undermining life wall. But 

1 See pp. 603-4, and 7J. <1, ii. 2, § -1. Colonel ktoftel (Otter re civile, ii. 358) 
asserts that when, as in the Gallic war, the besieged had no artillery, the workmen 
were protected merely by mantlets, Ranged in their front and on their flanks. How 
about arrows ? 

2 Colonel Stoffel ( Guerre, civile , ii. 356) thinks that timber, being much lighter 
than earth or stones, would, in places where it was sufficiently abundant, have been 
used almost exclusively, earth being only employed “ a combler les espaces vides, a 
^galiser et k aflermir la masse.” 

3 See p. 602. 

4 J3. C., ii. 2, § 4 ; 77. O., vii. 24, $?§ 2-3 ; Thucydides, ii. 75 ; Lucan, Phars ., 
iii. 394-8, 455 ; Appian, Mitkr ., 30 ; Silius Italicus, xiii. 109-10. See also Stoffol, 
Guerre civile, ii. 355-6, and Daremberg and Saglio, Did, des antiqaites grecques et 
rom., i. 141. 

6 Caesar's Army, pp. 93-5. * 

6 ffeenoesen und Kriegf tihrung C\ /. Cdsars , 1855, pp. 147-51. 

7 Gall. Krieg, p. 252. 8 7>. G., vii. 251, § 5. 

9 Meusel’s Lex. Caes., i. 800.^ 10 Caes&r, ii. 399. 

1A Pas Krieyswesen Ciisars , p! 254. 

12 Pe rebus gestis Alemndri Magni, iv. 6, § 21. Alexander . . . aggerem quo 
moenium altitudinem aequaret, exstruxit, et pluribus cuniculis rnuros subrui iussit. 
Cf. Livy, xxiii. 18, §§ 8-9, xxxfiu. 
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if the galleries of which Caesar speaks were subterranean and had not 
yet reached the wall, how could he have called them “ open ” ? Long 1 
says, “ If the text is right . . . the Galli . . . contrived to work into 
the Roman < cuniculi,’ to open into them,” etc. This explanation , is 
supported by a passage in which Appian 2 describes how, in the siege of 
Athens by Sulla, the mines of the besiegers and of the besieged met : 
but it seems doubtful wlie/her apertos can be taken as a participle. 3 4 
Those commentators who hold that the cuniculi were galleries in the 
agger believe that they were intended to protect? the workmen : but, as 
protection could have been obtained just as well by the use of vineae, it 
is clear that if the agger was made with galleries, the object must have 
been to save material. Such a saving, however, would have been more 
than counterbalanced by the enormous increase of labour that "would have 
been entailed by making an agger with galleries sufficiently strong to carry 
the host of soldiers, the viheae and the huge towers that stood upon it. 
Indeed, it is hardly credible that, without bricks, the Romans could have 
made such an agger. There is absolutely no evidence for the view that 
agger es were eter built with galleries, except the passage which I have 
quoted from B. £?., vii. 22 ; and of the scholars who admit the genuineness 
of that passage the majority understand by the word cuniculos not galleries 
in the agger but subterranean galleries. It is true that the writer of the 
article Agger in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dirtionnaire des antiquites grecques 
et romaines 4 points to a drawing which he reproduces from S. Bartoli’s 
Colonne Trajane as evidence that the Roman agger did contain galleries. 
“ Dans la figure,” he says, “ on voit des soldats remains occupies t\ con- 
struire mi agger et entassant des tronos d’arbres entre-croises. On 
remarque une sorte de voiUe fonnee de pout res disposers en arc-boutant 
et peat-etre destinee a proteger uu de ees eheinins converts {cuniculi) par 
lesquels on pouvait iaire avaneer des sapes et des mines jusqu’aux 
murs.” But it is very doubtful whether the drawing in question 
represents an agger at alL Mr. Judson argues that the agger could not 
have been destroyed by fire unless it had been built with galleries. 
Thinking over this argument, it occurred to me that Caesar would 
hardly have played into his enemies’ hknds by affording them facilities 
for destroying his handiwork ; and when I consulted scientific men and 
members of the London Fire Brigade, I found that they did not agree 

1 Caesar , p. 346. See also Schneider’s Caesar , ii. 399. ,J Mithr 36. 

3 See W. Paul in Zeitschrift f ur das Gym nasialweseti, 1878,«pp. 1 68*9. Paul, 
who holds that the cuniculi were subterranean, conjectures that Caesar wrote 
repertos . P. Geyer {Jahresberichte d.philol. Vcreins , v., 1879, p. 353), objecting to 
Paul's emendation, argues that the cuniculi must have been^ galleries in the agger, 

(1) because the second agger which the Romans constructed* at Massilia contained 
galleries, and (2) because the use of boiling pitch by the besieged would have been 
more applicable to such galleries than to underground ones. But the second agger 
at Massilia contained one gallery only : it consisted of “ two walls of brick, 6 feet 
thick, and a planking of 'timber laid across those walls”: Caesar expressly says 
that it was of “ a novel and unheard-of kind ” (ag<ferem novi generis atqu<e inaudihim 
. . . facer e instituerunt [R. C\, ii. 15, § 1]) ; and, as far as I can see, boiling pitch 
would have been as inconvenient to workmen underground as above. 

4 L 149. ' t 
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with Mr. Judson. If he had read his Josephus, 1 he would have under- 
stood how an agger could be set on fire, even though it had no galleries. 
On one occasion, the Jews “ supported the ground over the mine,” — 
underneath the agger , — “ with beams laid across one another, whereby 
the Roman works stood upon an uncertain foundation. Then did he 
(John) order such materials to be brought%in, as were daubed over with 
pitch and bitumen, and set them on fire ; and as the cross beams that 
supported the banks were burning, the ditcli yielded on the sudden, 
and the bank^ were C shaken down, and fell into the ditcli with a 
prodigious noise, blow at the first Uiere arose a very thick smoke and 
dust, as the fire was choked with the fall of the ^>ank ; but as the 
suffocated materials were now gradually consumed, a plain flame broke 
out,” 2 * etc. Colonel Stoffel, 8 who ridicules tlm notion that the agger 
contained galleries, sensibly remarks that at .iricum tin* besiegers only 
learned that the agger was on fire by seeing smoke rising from its surface. 
If, he argues, there had been galleries in the agger , “on se serait apei' 9 U 
de l’accident plus tot,” efb. Moreover, there is direct evidence that some 
agger es, at all events, had no galleries. The agfycr wbffh the Lacedae- 
monians constructed at the siege of Plataea was solid, and had tiers of 
logs on either side to prevent the interior wood, earth and stones from 
scattering. 4 Finally, Lucan says that the first agger constructed at 
Massilia was made of a core of earth and faggots supported by walls of 
timber on either side : — 

tunc omnia late 

Procumbunt nemora, et spoliantur robore silvae. 

Ut cum terra levis mediaui vrrgultaque molem 
Suspend aut, structa laternm com page ligatam 
Arctet humiuii, prcssus ne^edat turribus agger. 5 

Ciacconius, 6 contrasting ajwrtos cunicnlos with the tectos cuniculos 7 
(“ covered galleries ”) which were driven into the rock at Uxellodununi, 
in order to divert a spring, maintains that the former were open trenches ; 
and this view is perhaps suppoited by a passage In which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus 8 describes besiegers as attempting under the protection of plutei, 
or mantlets, to undermine a wall. I am very doubtful whether the word 
cuniculus could be used of an [open trench ; but if so, Ciacconius’s 
explanation is probable enough. Whatever the true explanation may 
be, I am absolutely certain that the agger was never built with galleries ; 
and my conviction is shared not only by Colonel Stoffel but also by a 
distinguished oificer of the Royal Engineers, who has had great experience 
in military mining. 

2. Colonel Stoffel has devised a theory entirely different from that 
of Riistow. T1 holds that Caesar’s terraces were of two kinds, — the 
“ terrasse-viaduc ” and the “ tSrrasse cavalier.” The former, which was 
perpendicular to the wall of tli« besieged town and carried only one 

1 Winston's translation, cd. 1^58, ii. 422 (De hello ludhico , ed. Dindorf, v. 11, § 41. 

- Guerre civile, ii. 363. a Ji. G., vii. 24, §§ 2-3. 

4 Thucydides, ii. 75. 5 Pham. , iii. 394-8. 

„ 6 Caesar , ed. O. Jungermann, 1606, p. 288. 

7 B. G., viii. 41, $ 4. 8 xxi. 12, § 6. 
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tower, was used, he explains, when the attack was to be directed “ sur 
un seul point determine, 55 — when it was intended to breach the wall 
with the battering-ram, and not to take the town by escalade. To this 
type the coloiVal refers the terraces which Caesar constructed in besieging 
the stronghold of the Aduatuci and Uxellodunum. When, on the 
other hand, the besieged tow T was situated, like Avaricum, in a plain, 
and when (as was the case throughout the Gallic war) the besieged had 
no artillery, Colonel Slotted holds that the terrace was a “cavalier,” 
parallel with and close to, but not actually touching the wall. 1 

Now, if the colonel means that there was no “ terrasse-viaduc ” at 
Avaricum, 2 Caesar’* narrative does not support his contention. The 
only evidence which he can adduce in support of his assertion that the 
agger at Avaricum did not reach the wall is Caesar’s statement that on 
the night of the grand sortie the agger “almost reached the wall” (cum 
is murum paene contingeret). But this does not prove that it was not 
destined actually to reach it. Again, though Caesar does not say in so 
many words that the terrace at Avaricum was tiuilt at right angles to 
the wall, he implies tiiat it was. I 11 saying this, I find that I have 
the support of Guischard. 3 Describing the siege, Caesar uses the words 
“Cum iam inuro turres appropinquassent” 4 etc. (the towers had now 
got close to the wall). The towers stood 011 the terrace ; 5 and the word 
appropinquassent would be misleading, not to say meaningless, if the 
terrace had been merely a “ cavalier,” parallel with the wall. Again, 
describing the measures which lie took to repel the sortie from Avaricum, 
Caesar says that some of his men drew back the towers ( turres reducerent 6 ), 
in order to prevent the fire which the Gallic miners had kindled under 
the terrace from destroying tlieiji. The word reducerent speaks for 
itself. 

I conclude, then, that the agger at Avaricum was a “ terrasse-viaduc,” 
in so far that it carried two towers, on the right and on the left, which, 
as the work progressed, gradually approached the wall. But it was also 
a “terrasse cavalier”; for its width was 330 feet, and it served as a 
platform over which the legionaries advanced to storm the town. 7 The 
question is whether the “cavalier” occupied the entire space between 
the two viaducts or only the front part of that space. Napoleon adopts 
the latter view. According to General de Beffye, 8 whose explanation 
he borrows, the agger consisted of two parallel viaducts, with an empty 
space between, on each of which, flanked^ by two rows of ^vineae, moved 

1 Guerre civile , ii. 351-61. The colonel means, as I understand, that the 
dimension of the terrace from front to back was much less than its dimension 
parallel with the wall : but I am not sure whether he means that it was as narrow 
as the “ cavalier ” shown in Napoleon’s Planelie ‘^0. 

2 One would certainly infer that this was his meaning from pages 354-5 of the 
second volume of his Guerre civile : but whui I look at Planelie 10 of his Atlas, I 
am doubtful. 

2 Mbn. mil., ii. 7. 4 B. G vii. 18, § 1. 6 See p. 728. 

• JL G„ vii. 24, § 5. 7 lb., 27, §§ 2-3. 

8 There is a model of the agger at Avaricum by General de RefFye in Salle XIII. 
of the Mus4e de St*Germain. See also K. Oehlcr’s Bidder- Atlas zu Cdsars ISilchem 
de B. G., 1890, pp. 66-7 and PI. 62. 
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one of the two towers. The 44 cavalier,” which joined the two Viaducts, 
was, from front to rear, very narrow : it was ascended from the rear by 
an elaborate system of steps ; and along its whole extension, parallel 
with the wall, stood two rows of vineae, the vineae in eaph row being 
placed end to end. Now I cannot understand how, on this theory, the 
assault was delivered at all. The steps, or^ atlier staircases, are of course 
purely imaginary. There would have be&n little or no room on the 
“ cavalier ” for any troops except those who stood under the vineae: if 
the sides of the vineae which faced the wall were closed, the troops could 
not have got otit of them ; and if Jfiey were open, the vineae would 
have afforded no protection ! I have always understood from Caesar’s 
description of the assault that the vineae , the ends oi which were open, 
stood end to end in a direction perj>endicular to the wall. Moreover, 
on Napoleon’s theory, the gap between the edi; of the cavalier and the 
top of the wall of Avaricum was at least 50^eet ; and I cannot under- 
stand how the assaulting columns were to get across that space. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that there is some truth in 
Napoleon’s view. He estimates the length of f acli viaduct at about 
250 feet ; and to construct a terrace of which the dimensions were 330 
feet by 250 would have been a work of enormous labour. Would it 
have been necessary V An engineer whom I have consulted agrees with 
me in thinking that the “ cavalier ” would probably only have occupied 
so much space as was requisite to afford room for the leading companies 
of the assailants, and that fresh troops could have moved up to support 
them through the rows of vineae which stood upon the viaducts. But 
to draw a plan, which could only he conjectural, of the agger at Avaricum 
would be absurd. '* 

Colonel Stoffel does not attempt to explain in detail the certain -tion 
of the “ terrasse cavalier,” which lie believes to have been used at 
Avaricum : but be offers a very elaborate explanation of the “ terrasse- 
viaduc.” 1 The following is a summary. The colonel assumes that the 
ground sloped, as at Avaricum, towards the tuv»n. As soon as the in- 
equalities of the surface had been removed, logs were passed^Tom hand 
to hand to a group of workers who arranged them in layers descending 
like huge steps, those of each tier being laid crosswise on those of the 
tier immediately underneath. As soon as the first series, so to speak, 
of layers, was finished, two galleries of sheds ( vineae ) were placed upon 
the rearmost pile. Under cover of these, workmen passed fresh logs to 
others standing upon the pile’ immediately below; and so on. The 
third and fourth series were laid in the same way. 

Nothing could he gained by criticising this theory. Right or wrong, 
it can neither Lt» disproved nor proved. 2 But the colonel does not 

1 Guerre civile , ii. 358-9. • 

2 Colonel Stoffel refers to Planches 89 and 90 of Frohner’s Mr Colonne Tmjane 
for illustrates of an agger qj course of construction. But Frohner himself 
describes these illustrations as “construction d’un camp et rempart de troncs 
d’arbres et catapultes ** ; and what Colonel Stoffel calls an agger Frohner regards as 
“ un 6norme rempart de troncs- d’arbres derriere lequel l'armee s’est retranchee.” 
See also S. Reinach, La Colonne Trajane au musee de Saint-Germain, 1886, p. 56. 
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explain/ how the work would have been executed when the ground, as 
at Uxellodunum, sloped upward in the direction of the town. 

3. M. Viollet-le-Duc, the eminent architect and military engineer, 
devised an entirely novel theory of the construction of the agger. 1 Like 
Colonel Stoffel, he believed that it was parallel with the wall of the 
besieged town. He described it as a terrace about 100 paces long, 10 
feet high and 20 feet wide, with a gap in the middle, 12 feet wide. 
From the two ends of this gap, he said, there extended, at right angles 
to the agger , two covered galleries (vineae), about rl 00 paces long, made 
of trunks of trees. The agger had. several inclines, on the side furthest 
from the wall, to enable soldiers to reach the summit. The rollers on 
which the tower moved rested upon the galleries. 

Now it is unnecessary to say that there is no evidence for this theory, 
which is simply the creation of the brain of a clever engineer. And 
there is evidence to prove tWt it is wrong. Vineae were not constructed 
in the way which M. Viollet-le-Duc described ; and his theory is irre- 
concilable with Caesar’s statement that the towels on the agger at Avari- 
cum rose daily 'higher, h as they were forced up by the daily increase in 
the height of the agger. 

III. Von (Idler 2 holds with Lipsius 3 that the terrace must have 
sloped gradually upward as it approached the wall of the besieged town. 
They infer this from Caesar’s statement that the daily rise in the height 
of the terrace at Avan cum raised, in a corresponding degree, the eleva- 
tion of the towers. 4 There is a drawing in the Journal asiatique (4 e 
serie, tome v., 1845, Planclie lii.) taken fium a bas-relief found at 
Khorsabad, which represents an agger forming an inclined plane. 5 

IV. Guischard, 0 pointing to a passage in which Livy 7 says that an 
aggqv collapsed into a trench because it was ill contacted, maintains 
that the front part of the agger was, as a rule, strongly revetted and 
constructed witii especial care. But the agger of which Livy speaks w T as 
merely the rffmpart of a camp ! Moreover, it- is hard to see how the 
work which Guischard imagines could have been done unless a wide gap 
was left between the agger and the wall ; and if so, how was the storming 
party to get into the town ? Colonel Stonel 8 maintains, on the contrary, 
that the agger , in the last 20 feet of its length, could only be made by 
shooting material into the vacant space in the manner which I have 
described on page 113 : but I am not quite sure whether he is referring 
to terraces in general or only to the “ terrasse-viaduc.” 

1 Annals of a Fortress (translated by B. Bucknall, 1875), pp. 78-81. 

2 Gall, Krieg, p. 251 and n. 4. 3 Opera, 1637, iii. 295. 

4 B . G., vii. 22, § 4. It would be interesting to learn how Napoleon reconciled 
his picture of the agger with this statement. According to him, the ground on 
which the agger at Avaricum was built sloped (Wwn so much towards the wall that 
the soil on which the hinder parts of the viaducts were built was nearly on a level 
with the surface of^he front parts, and the whole rise in the elevation of the towers 
would not have been more than 6 or 7 feet (7 list. <le Jules Char, ii. pp. 256, n. 1, 
259, and PI. 20). Napoleon’s Planche 32 represent the agger at Uxellodunum as 
level. 

6 In Planche 10 of the Atlas to StoffeVs Guerre civile there is an illustration of 
a “ terrasse-viaduc,” which forms an inclined pftane. i 

6 Mfrrn. mil., ii. 7. 7 x. 5. 8 Guerre civile, p. 359. 
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V. As to how the vineae , or sheds, were used, it is impossible to give 
a full and satisfactory account. Guischard 1 explains the phrase vineas 
agere as follows : — two rows of vineae inclined gradually inwards until 
each reached a certain point, where they were joined by*a third row, 
which served as a protection to the front of the agger . But on this 
theory, after the agger had risen to the jmry moderate height of the 
vineae , the latter would have been useless. Caesar 2 * says that the men 
who brought up the material for the construction of the first agger at 
Massilia passed \t from hand to hand under t lie protection of vineae: 
but he does not say how the vineae •were placed when the agger was 
actually being constructed. We learn from Caesar^ that vineae were 
placed on the agger : but were they placed there to protect columns of 
assault or to protect workmen or for both tin purposes? I believe 
that the last is the true explanation ; 4 and (Juonel Stuff el, as 1 under- 
stand him, takes the same \ iew. 5 6 

VI. It may be worth while to warn readers against an unfounded 
statement which has beeS made about the agger. Rustow,* 5 who is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Judson, 7 says that it was on a level with The top of the 
enemy’s wall, or even higher. That this was not always the case is 
proved by Caesar’s statement that the troops who assaulted Avaricum 
had to climb the wall, 8 — doubtless by ladders. At the same time 
Colonel Stofiel 9 is wrong when he concludes that the agger never 
reached the top of the wall ; for Lipsius 10 quotes instances to the con- 
trary from Josephus and Zosiinus. “The banks,” says Josephus, “cast 
up by the Romans,” — at the siege of Jotapata, — “were becoming higher 
than the walL” 11 

VII. Colonel Stofiel 12 asserts that, •when a town n assaulted by the 
aid of a terrace, such as he believes to have beeif constructed at Avaricum, 
drawbridges were let down from the towers on to the wall. Vegetius 13 
says that drawbridges were used in this way : but lie also says that 
scaling-ladders were used in storming towns ; and we learn from Josephus 14 
that they were used in the assauR of Jotapata. Caesar merely says that, 
at Avaricum, his soldiers scaled +he wall (murum ascendissew^' 0 ). 

The whole subject is very difficult ; and neither Marquardt nor 
Daremberg and Saglio nor, as far as 1 know, any other writer is able to 
give an adequate explanation. Colonel Stoffel’s is the most satisfactory : 
but I wish he would explain more fully his views as to the way in 
which the agger at Avaricum was .oust rue ted. 

I Mem. mil/sur les Qrccs et les Romains, 1758, ii. 5*9. 2 71. C., ii. 2, § 3. 

3 B . (7., vii. 27, § 2. 4 See pp. 732-3. 

5 Guischard, on ,1^ other hand, asserts {Mem. wit., ii. 6) that “les Galeries 

etant trop basses pour proteger ce* travail, lorsque l’onvrage approchoit de son 

^tendue et de sa hauteii^ projettees, on avoit recours aux Mantelets.” 

6 ffeerwesen und Kriegfuhnmg , etc.? pp. 147-8. 7 Caesar's Army, p. 90. 

8 B. Q ., vii. 27, § 2. 9 Guerre civile , ii. 362. 10 % Opera, 1687, iii. 294. 

II Whiston s translation, ed. *1858, ii. 317 (7>e hello Judaico, ed. Dindorf, iii. 

7, § 33). 

12 Guerre civile , ii. 361. 33 JJe re mil., iv. 21. 

14 Wars of the Jews, Bk, iii., fh. wi., § 24. 16 71. G r ., vii. 27, § 2. 
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THE VINEA, THE MUSCULUS , THE TESTUDO AND THE 
f PLUTEUS 

I. The vinea, as described by Yege tius, 1 was a stout movable wooden 
hut, 16 feet long, 8 feet Pigh, and 7 feet wide. The sides were 
defended by wicker-work ; and the roof was made of planks and pro- 
tected against fire by raw hides. According if A. Rich, 2 * one only of 
the four sides of the r vinea was open : but constructed? in this way, it 
would have been useless. The vineae mentioned in the Gallic War 
were intended to protect soldiers while they were constructing the agger 
and while they were forming on the agger prior to delivering the 
assault ; 8 and it seems clear that they were placed end to end in a row. 
Therefore, in order to enable soldiers to move from one to another, 
they must have been open at the ends. 4 ?, Marqnardt 5 * and Colonel 
Stoffel represent them as open both at the ends and on one side, the 
roof being supported by the solid side and by posts at the corners. 
Rich, who ignores the purpose for which vineae were used in constructing 
the agger , says that “a sufficient number of them were joined together 
in a line, and run up close to the walls, so that the ram . . could be 
securely plied . . . underneath them ” On this theory, if the vineae 
were built in the way which Rich describes, there would have been one 
ram for each vinea ! 7 Rich completely misunderstands Yege tius, who 
says that several vineae “are joined together,” — obviously in a direction 
perpendicular to the wall, — “ and afford a safe shelter to the besiegers, 
who advance under cover.” 8 

Maissiat 9 tries to prove that the vineae of Caesar had nothing in 
common with those described by Vegetius, but were simply trenches : 
but, as his arguments have convinced nobody and were conclusively 
refuted in advance by Guischard, 10 it is unnecessary to discuss them. 

II. The musculus is «only mentioned once in the Gallic War} 1 
Caesar says that Yereingetorix brought out musculi from Alesia when 
he was about to make his final attempt* 4 to break through the Roman 
lines. The musculus, as used at the siege of Massilia, is descrilxsd fully 
in B. O.y ii. 10. It was a sapper’s hut, 60 feet 12 long, 4 feet wide and 5 

1 Be re mil iv. 15. 2 Diet, of Roman and Gk, Ant., 4th cd., p. 727. 

3 See pp. 732-3. 4 See J if 1 sop, Caesar's Army,,g. 98. « 

5 Be V organisation mil . chcz les Ro / mains, 1891, p. 267. 

8 Gmrre civile. Atlas, Planch e 10. 

7 Of course the rani was really worked under the cover of a testudo or a 

musculus , not of vineae , which would have been much too weak. 

8 Be re mil., iv. 15 (Clarke’ v s translation, up. 179). See also Stoffel, Guerre 

civile , ii. 352. 9 Jules Char en Ganle, i. 189, 195, 202-3, 208-10, 226-7. 

10 Mem. crit. et^hist., t. iv., 1774, pp. 34-68. 11 Ii. G., vii. 84, § 1. 

12 Lipsius {Opera, 1637, id* 281) believes that Caesar wrote IX not LX. He 

argues that it would have been impossible to procure beams 60 feet long, and that 
the number IX would harmonise with the statement of Yegetius (iv, 16), — musculos 

dicunt minor es machinas. But Lipsius was not a practical man. It was not 
necessary that the individual beams should *be long as the musculus ; and the 
musculus itself was evidently of a special kind. 
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feet high, made of timbers so strong that no heavy weights thrown 
upon its roof could break through. The roof was two-sided and sloping, 
so that missiles might roll off. It was covered by a layer of bricks, 
unbaked or only slightly baked, and of clay : hides were # spread over 
the bricks, to prevent their being displaced by water ; and above the 
hides again wet mattresses or cushions, to J^uard against fire and break 
the impact of stones. This musculus was used for the purpose of 
protecting Trebonius’s soldiers while they were trying to undermine the 
wall of Massilia. * As Cfccsar describes it so fully and gives its dimensions, 
I believe that it was a novel kindj devised for a special purpose, 
Vercingetorix must have used his to protect his mc^ while they were 
attempting to fill up' Caesar’s trenches. 

Mr. Judson 1 describes and gives an illustraf >n of another kind of 
musculus , the sloping roof of which almost touched the ground, while 
the front was open for a few inches above the ground, so as to admit of 
a spade’s being thrust through the aperture. It “ was used,” he says, 
“by workmen engaged in*. . . filling up the enemy’s ditch” Rut he 
does not say where he learned about this musfialus. *!He evidently 
means to identify it with the x u)(rr P^ or testudo which 

Vitruvius describes. 

According to Commandant Rouby , 2 the musculus also served to 
protect the men who received the materials brought up through vineae 
for the construction of the agger, and who put the finishing touches to 
the agger by levelling its surface (aequandi loci causa). The passage on 
which he liases this assertion runs as follows : — Itaque pedalihus lignis 
coniunctis inter se portions integebantur atque hac agger inter manus 
proferebatur. Antecedebat tesiudo pedi^n IX aequandi loci causa facta , 
etc . 3 It will be observed that Caesar here ust»s the word testudo ,' iA>t 
musculus; and there is no evidence that this particular testudo was a 
musculus. Moreover, aequandi loci causa does not mean “ to level the 
surface of the agger ,” but “ to level the surface of the ground ” (on 
which the agger was to be constructed). # 

III. The testudo .used for protecting soldiers 'when they ^re filling 
up ditches (quae ad congest ionem fossarum paratur), as described by 
Vitruvius 4 and by Atlienaeus and Apollodorus, who call it xtX&vq 
X<*><TTplsf was 25 feet square and mounted upon rollers ; and the men 
who worked inside it were protected in front by a sloping roof or, so to 
speak, shutter, which almost reach ,d the ground, and descended from 

1 Caesar's Army, p. 97. 

2 Sped, mil., 3 e ser., xxxv., 1874, p. 178. 3 li. C., ii. 2, §§ 3-4. 

4 x. 21 (15), ed. \ Rose and H. Muller-Strubimg, 1867. 

5 The illustration oi tlie x € ^ v V %<*><TTpls in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities , 
ii. 808, which differs from that given by # Marquardt (De V organisation mil. chez les 
Romains , p. 268) is identical with the one in A. de Rochas d’ Allan’s TraiU de 
Fortification, d’attaque et de defense des places, par Philou«de Byzanee (M$m. de la 
Soc. d’ Emulation du Donbs , 4 e ser.fvol. vi., 1872, p. 286), and is taken from Heron, 
i. 8. The editor of the Dictionary of Antiquities offers an illustration of the 
XeXc fay diopvKris identical with that given by Marquardt (p. 265), which is 
borrowed from Riistow and Kdcli If ( Gtxhichte des griechischen Kriegswesens, 1S52, 
V. 207, fig. 83). 
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the line joining the corners of the two sloping sides of the roof, properly 
so called. Another kind (xeXwv?/ SiopivKTLs) described by the same 
writers, 1 was used for protecting soldiers when they were undermining a 
wall. According to Mr. Purser, 2 who follows Marquardt, 3 the front was 
perpendicular, to admit of the testudo 7 s being rolled right up against the 
wall ; and “ the line of the j roof formed by the two sides, which sides 
themselves sloped down to the ground, extended backwards,” in order that 
stones dropped on to the testudo by the besieged might slide off harmlessly. 

The Nervii used testudines when they \ver§ attacking Quintus 
Cicero’s camp. 4 It is only in reference to this episode that Caesar 
mentions testudines. in the Gallic War : but in the .civil war Trebonius 
used a testudo of some kind to protect his men in levelling the ground 
for the construction of the agger at Massilia ; 5 and Caesar may have 
used one for the same purpose in Caul. 

I have done my best ; but I am aware that the result is tmsatisfac- 
tory. What I wanted to find out was (1) the nature of the vineae 
which Caesar used ; (2) of the musculi which Vercingetorix used ; and 
(3) of the testudines which the Nervii used. About the vineae we do 
know enough : but it is extemcly unlikely that Vo rein get orix’s musculus 
was like the one which Caesar describes ; and tbe testudines of the 
Nervii may, for auglit we know, have been different from the testudines 
which Vitruvius describes. However, the testudines of the Nervii and 
the 'musculi of Vercingetorix were intended to serve practically the same 
purpose, — namely to protect men in the attempt to fill up trenches and 
to tear down ramparts : the Nervii built their testudines under the 
direction of Roman captives ; and it is probable that they were built 
and protected against damage oiHhe same general principles, the nature 
ofnvliich has been sufficieh tly described. More detailed information it 
is impossible t to obtain. Again, the dimensions of the testudo which 
Caesar used at Massilia differed widely from those given by Vitruvius : 
Vitruvius borrowed his description from a Creek, Philo : there is no evi- 
dence that Caesar’s testudines were identical with those of the Greeks ; 
and the <fe. sriptions of Vitruvius, of Athenaeus and of Apollodorus are 
so obscure in certain points that commentators differ widely in their in- 
terpretation. All these difficulties are ignored, perhaps wisely, by the 
compilers of dictionaries of antiquities and handbooks. 

IV. The pluteus, as described by Vegetius, 6 which was used to pro- 
tect soldiers when they were constructing siege works, was a convex 
wicker shield with an arched roof, covered with hides and running on 
three rollers, 7 “ one of which was placed before in the middle, and the 
other two at the corners behind.” < 

1 See Athenaeus, ed. C. Wescher, 1867, pp. 19-20. 

2 Diet, of Ant., ii. 807-8. ° 

:t De V organisation mif. chez les Domains . p. 265. 

4 D. G., V. 42, § 5. r> Ii. a, a. 2, § 4. 

6 De re mil., iv. 15. 

7 Rich {Diet, of Rom. and Gk. Ant., 4th ed., p. 513), who misunderstands 
Vegetius, defines the platens which he mentions sa “ a movable tower r wffh a roof 

overhead . . . fixed upon wheels.” 
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But although Caesar doubtless used ptutei of this sort, it is not* certain 
that he uses the word in this, sense in the Gallic War, In B. vii. 
25, § 1, bespeaks oipluteos turrium , which Napoleon 1 explains as “les 
mantelets protegeant les approches des tours.” Von Goler 2 * # , regards them 
as wet hides intended to protect the towers from fire. Long ‘ d says they 
were “ the planks on the ‘ tunes/ the breastworks which protected the 
soldiers” ; and in support of this view Inf refers to B. G. 9 vii. 72, § 4, 
where Caesar uses the word to designate the breastworks which protected 
the rampart in his liny of contravallation round Alesia. But there is 
no evidence thtft these plutei were identical with the plutei turrium. 
Kbchly, 4 as far as I understand him, thinks that these plutei were sepa- 
rate from the towers, and placed some in front and otfiers along the sides 
of the terrace, in order to protect the worker*. But if so, why were 
they called plutei turrium ? Kochly gets over this difficulty by deleting 
turrium , which is too drastic a remedy for fiiy taste. Cur tius 5 speaks 
of plutei which wen 1 intended to protect the men who moved towers ; 
and accordingly Schneider 6 concludes that the plutei used at Avaricuxn 
were identical with those which Yegetius describes. Vfe must not, he 
argues, regard them as breastworks attacked to the stories of the tower 
itself, because Caesar says that, in consequence of the burning of the 
plutei y it was difficult for the Romans adire apertos ad auxiliandmn. I 
do not regard this argument as conclusive, because the men who are 
described as aperti might have been the men who were stationed in the 
towers, and not those who moved them. I am inclined, however, to 
believe that the plutei turrium were of the kind to which Curtins 
alludes, because, if they had been breastworks attached to the towers 
and had been burned, the flames would probably have consumed the 
towers themselves. # • • # 

In B. G. y vii. 41, § 4, 72, § 4, Caesar uses the word pluteus in the 
sense of breastworks, which were used as an extraordinary defence. In 
the former chapter we read that Fabius, whom Caesar left *in command 
of his camp at Gergovia when he went to m#et the Aeduan infantry, 

added plutei to the rampart. In the other passage Caesaj^ describing 

the line of contravallation which he constructed round Alesia, says that 
he “ threw up a rampart 12 feet high, which he strengthened with a 
palisade and an embattled breastwork, with large forked branches pro- 
jecting along the line where the breastwork joined the rampart {agger em 
ac vallum XII pedum exstruxit . Huic loricam pinnasque adiccit grandibus 
cervis eminentibus ad commismrtm' phiteorum atque agger is. These plutei 
were identical, with the lorica pinnaeque 9 and perhaps also with the 
vallum or palisade. 

1 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 261. • 2 Gall . Krleg, p. 255, n. 9. 

3 Caesar 9 p. 349. * 4 See von Goler, Gall. Krieg , p. 256, note. 

8 Caesa materia . . . pluteis faciendis, lit qui turret admovertf.il oxtra teli ictum 

essent. Be rebus gestis Alexandri Magni, v. 3, § 7. • 

6 Caesar , ii. 407-8. * 
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THE FALX MUR A LIS 

The falx muralis was used for loosening and dragging down the 
stones and timbers in the wall of a besieged town, 1 and was worked by 
men who were protected by a test ado or 7a use ulus. 2 According to 
Vegetius, 3 it was a wooden beam with a piece of iron at the end, bent 
into tlie shape of a hook. A specimen was discovered in 1862 in the 
Gallic wall of Vesontio (Besangon), of which Daremberg and Saglio (Diet, 
des anti q uites grecques et rum., ii. 970) give an illustration. 


CAESAR’S BRIDGES 

Caesar does not describe any of his bridges, except the one which he 
built over the Rhine in 55 n.c. He tells ur, however, that Labienus 
crossed the arm of the Seine which separated him from the island on 
which Melodununi was situated by lashing boats together ; and he also 
says that he himself threw his army across the Sadne (not far from its 
junction with the Rhone) in a single day. 4 We may infer that he 
generally used bridges of boats of some sort. 6 His legionaries crossed a 
narrow tributary of the Nile by means of long hollowed out trunks of 
trees, which stretched from bank to bank, the hollows being filled with 
agger , — probably earth or rubble, — to render them easily passable ; and 
during his second Spanish campaign the river Baetis was hastily spanned 
by an impromptu bridge, which was kept in position by means of 
baskets weighted with stones. 6 

1 B. G vii. 22, § 2. 

- See Stoftel, Guerre civile , ii. 354, and his Atlas, Planclie 10. 

:i De re mil., iv. 14. 

4 B. G., i. 13, §§ 1-2 ; v;i. 58, § 4. 

5 Of. ft ;yblicli. Das Kriegsxoesen dinars, 1891, pp. 213-14, and Guischard Mini, 
crit. et hist\, 45-52. 

6 Bell . A lex. , 29, § 4 ; Bell. Ilisp 5, § 1. See also Frdhlich, p. 213. 



SECTION VII.— RELATING TO THE NARRATIVE OF 
* CAESARS CAMPAIGNS 

THE ROUTER OPEN TO THE HELVETI1 

Caesar says that “ the)* were two routes and only hy which the 
Helvetii could leave tlieir country” (Erant omntno itinera cluo , q mbus 
itineribus domo exire possent namely the route through the Pas de 
recluse, which they actually took, and the route leading across the 
Rhone into the Roman Province. On this question Long i 2 writes a 
sensible note. “ It has been objected,” he says, “ to Caesar’s text, that 
there are other practicable passes through the Jura ; but that is nothing 
to the purpose. All he says is that there was only one road through 
the Jura by which the Helvetii could leave the country, exlcumbered 
with their women, children and waggons. The Helvetii liad formed 
their plan to go through tin! Provincial, as the shortest and <sasies^ way, 
and accordingly had mustered ...in the neighbourhood of Geneva. * If 
they had anticipated opposition, they might have mustered somewhere 
else, and crossed by the road that leads to Pontarlier . * . or by any 
other, if there was any other way yon-road at thy! time , and at this season 
of the year. But they would olwose the shortest route to tlm$3antones, 
and not the longest.” (The italfts are mine.) Desjardins, However, who 
believes that the Helvetii dared not go through any of the more 
northerly passes, for fear of Ariovistus, insists that detachments of the 
host went through the more southerly passes. “ La texte,” he argues, 

“ n’exige nullement que la sortie ait 6te aecomplie en entier par le pas 
de l’^duse.” 8 .Desjardins is e^tuinly wrong. “What can be clearer 
than the text ? “ Erant omnino itinera duo. . . . Relinquebatur una 

per Sequanos via, qua Sequanis invitis propter angustias ire non, 
poterant.” • 

Heller also says 4 that the* Helvetii would have taken the route 
leading past Basle if they had not been afraid of Ariovistus. But we 
know nothing of their relations with Ariovistus, dLu cannot tell 
whether they were afraid oi*Jiim or had reason to be. 


i B. G. t ii. 6, § 1. 

3 Gtogr. de la Gaide rom,, ii. 601 


3 Caesar, p. 44. 

4 Philology # , xxvi M 1867, p. 662. 
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CAESARS LINES ON THE RHONE 

I. Caesar says, 1 that the distance from the Lake of Geneva ad 
montem Iuratii was 1 9 Roman miles, or about 28 kilometres. Desjardins, 2 
who assumes that the terminus of Caesar’s entrenchment was the Pas de 
recluse, finds fault with Nanoleon for saying that the distance is 28 
kilometres, measured along the hank, and says that it is really 28 
kilometres in a straight line. Desjardins, however, is himself mistaken ; 
for, as any one may see who will examine Sheetr 150 grid 160 of the 
Carte de V E tat -Major, the distune^ in a straight line is only 20| kilo- 
metres. According to Colonel Stoftel, 3 the distance, “following the 
sinuosities of the river,” is 32 kilometres. My own measurement agrees 
more closely with Napoleon’s : hut at all events Caesar was thinking of 
the distance “ following,”- -as far as it was necessary to do so, — “ the 
sinuosities of the river ” ; for how was he to measure the distance in a 
straight line ? His measurements were rough and ready, and we have 
no right to assume that by ad montem Imam he meant the Pas de 
rEcluse exactly : but he was not far wrong. 

II. A laciir Lem anno, writes Caesar, qui in jhtmen lthodan urn influit , 
ad montem Imam . . . milia pussuum decern novem mmuyn in alti - 
tudinem pedum scdecim fossamque per duett. B. G., i. 8, § 1. 

Napoleon points out 4 that Caesar’s description is not to be under- 
stood literally, because it would have been impossible for the Helvetii 
to attempt the passage of the Rhone, between Geneva and the Pas de 
recluse, with any prospect of success, except at a few places. Those 
places are described in full detail by Napoleon, in a summary of the 
report of Colonel Stoftel, who wa ; sent by him to examine the ground ; 
and they are marked in his map, in accordance with the results of 
Colonel Stoffe v s examination. 

Long believes, in spite of Colonel Stoftel and Napoleon, that the 
lines were continuous, (1) because Caesar says so, and (2) because con- 
tinuous^nes would have been a better protection, as the Helvetii might 
otherwise n^ve climbed the banks. 5 Put how could they have done so, 
where the banks were precipitous, with all their waggons? And, 
supposing that some of them had crossed the river without their waggons 
and had climbed the precipitous banks, they would also have been able 
to climb the (assumed) rampart unless Roman soldiers had been there to 
defend it ; while if they had been ‘here, the bank would have served 
as a natural rampart, and the Helvetii would not have been allowed to 
climb. Caesar was not writing a technical treatise, but a popular 
narrative; and he doubtless expressed himself loosely, as he did, on 
certain points of detail, in describing hir works at Alesia. Dion Cassius 
had the wit to perceive his meaning ; for he tells us that Caesar fortified 
the most important points (rot iirtKatporaTa Si€rd<£pcixr€ teal arc- 
T€txwr€v., xxxviii. 31, § 4). ^ 

1 B. G., i. 8, § 1, 2 QSogr. de la Gaule torn., ii. 598, n. 5. 

8 Hist, de JvZes Cesar , ii. 49-51, note. 4 lb ii. 48. 

6 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 2, note. 
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WHAT ROUTE DID CAESAR TAKE WHEN HE MARCHED 
IN 58 b.c. VIA OCELUM AGAINST THE HELYETII ? 

Caesar 1 says tlmt he took the shortest route over the Alps into 
Transalpine Gaul ; that the Ceutroues, Grjioceli and Caturiges attacked 
him on the way ; that, seven days after lit# left Oeelum, he reached the 
territory of the Vocontii ; and that lie made his way thence into the 
country of the Allobroges, and thence into the country of the Segusiavi. 

I have showit on- pages 432-3, that Oeelum stood upon the site of 
Drubiaglio, from which it follows that* in the first stage of his march, 
Caesar moved along»the valley of the Dora Riparia. 'On this point von 
Goler and Napoleon are wrong. But they and all other modern 
commentators, except Maissiat, 2 are agreed that Jaesar crossed the Mont 
Gene vi v, and passed by Brigantio (Briangonf ; and, as he went by way 
of the Dora Riparia, he must-have done so. From Brigantio divergence 
begins. According to voji Goler, 3 Caesar subsequently advanced by the 
left bank of the Roman che and the right bank of the ©rac to Cularo 
(Grenoble), where he crossed the Isere, and thence to Vienna (Vienne) 
and Lugdunum (Lyons). This itinerary, says General Creuly, 4 con- 
tradicts Caesar’s implied statement that he crossed the country of the 
Vocontii ; and Long, 5 who agrees with this argument, makes the further 
objection that there was probably no practicable road at that time 
between Brigantio and Cularo, and concludes that “ Caesar took the 
comparatively easy road,” — from Brigantio, — “through Embrun, Gap, 
Die (Dea) to Valence (Valeutia) on the Rhone.” The route traced by 
Kiepert 0 leads from Brigantio to Cularo along a slightly different line 
from that indicated by von Goler : fitfcn Culajo to Lugdunum his joute 
and von Goler’s coincide. Napoleon 7 also takes Caesar to Cularo : fmt 
thence he leads him by a nearly direct route to a point on the Rhone a 
few miles above Lugduimm. His route and Kiepert’s are both open to 
the objection which Creuly makes to the theor # of von Goler. 

As far as Brigantio, I repeat, the route is certain. Caesar’s 

objective was that part of the country of the Segusiavi wlif&i extended 
between the Rhone and the Saone, in the \ eiglibourliood of Lyons, it 
will be obvious to any one who consults a go, ,'d map 8 that his shortest 
route would have led past Grenoble, if bet wee * Briangon and Grenoble 
there was a practicable road ; and, at the ti ie when the Peutinger 
Table was constructed, there ^.^rtainly was> From Briangon to 
Grenoble the modem traveller must ^o either by the valleys of the 

Guisane, the Romanclie and the Drac, or, by a longer road, past 

• 

1 B. G., i. 10, §§ 3-5. 2 Jiftes Cisar en Gaule , 1865-81, i. 49-105, 330-41. 

3 Gall. Krieg , p. 13 and Taf. I. m 

4 Rev. arch., nouv. s4r., t. viii., 1863, p. 255. 

® Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 6. 

6 Tabula Galliae Cisalpinae ct Transalpinae in usum scholar urn descripta . 

7 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 57, note, and Planche 19. 

8 The best is Feuille 60 of the Carte de France (1 : 200,000). 

• Gfogr. de la Gaule rom., vok ii. ftnap facing p. 224), vol. iv., p, 155. 

2 R 
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Embriin, Chorges and Gap, and thence down tlie valley of the Drac. 
But it is doubtful whether either of these routes would have led Caesar 
into s the country of the Vocontii. 1 I am therefore disposed to believe 
that he did not pass Grenoble at all, but took the road, indicated by 
Long, which' leads past Embrun, Chorges, Gap and Die. 


CAESAR’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST TlIF H55LVETII 2 * 

I. The route which the Helvetii pursued, after threading the Pas de 
I’^cluse, to the Saone, cannot lie traced exactly. We only know that 
they passed through the outlying territory of tlie Allobroges 5 on the 
northern bank of tlie Rhone, and that they struck the Saone not far 
north of Lyons. Napoleon, following M. Valentin-Smith, 4 assumes that 
they moved along the right bank of tlie Rhone as far as Ouloz, and 
then struck off to the west, along the line of tlie Roman road which led 
past Y i vien -1 e -grand, ' Tenay and St-Ramhert, and across tlie plateau of 
Dombes to tlie Saone. By following Ibis route, says A. Bernard, 5 they 
would have avoided incommoding tlie Sequani. Spreading out, as M. 
Valentin-Smith thinks, in the latter part of tlieir route, they crossed 
the Saone at various points between Sl-Bernard and Montmerle, or, 
according to C. Cadot 6 and Thomann, 7 at Villefranche, Messimy, 
Montmerle and Belleville. Cadot points out that above Belleville 
acceas to the river would have been barred by “de forets inextricables, 
dont le defrichement, assez recent, n’est meme pas completement aclievd ” 
M. A. Senault 8 also brings the Helvetii to St-Bemard, but by a 
different route, namely Nantua, la Cluse and Brion. He argues that 
they could no,t have marched along the bank of the Rhone, because, if 
they had done so, Caesar, instead of going to Italy for reinforcements, 
would have attacked them in flank. How Caesar was to attack in flank 
a vast Ifcort from which fie was separate^ by a broad and rapid river, I 
cannot se£ , mor, even if such an operation had been practicable, would 
he have attempted it with his insignificant force. 

II. Where did Caesar defeat tlie Tigurini, — the rearguard of the 
Helvetii, — and from what place did he march against them ? 

De Saulcy makes liim cross the Rhone at Vienne in his march from 
Italy, then cross tlie Saone, and find’V recross the Sadpe after defeating 
the Tigurini, 9 But this itinerary is obviously wrong. Why should 

1 See pp. 511-13. 

2 See Carte de France (1 : 200,000), Sheets 41 and 4 and Carte de VEtat- 

Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 136, N.E. and S.E. < 8 See pp. 376-7. 

4 Fouilles dans la vallee du Formans en 1862, map facing p. 6. 

B Mim. de la JSoc. Roy . des antiquaires de Frame , nouv. ser., t. xviii., 1846, 
PP* 372-3. 

6 Note sur Vinvasion des Ilelvetes, 1862, pp. 6-8. 

7 Neue Jahrbucher fur Fhilologie , etc., xci., 1865, p. 697. 

8 VCEuvre de Jacques Maissicd, 1892, pp. 24-5, 28-9. 

6 Les campagnes de Jules Cesar dans les (tfaulefa 1862, p. 287. 
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Caesar have three times performed the troublesome operation of Crossing 
a river when it was only necessary to do so twice ? De Saulcy mis- 
understands the passage (Caesar) ah Allobrogibus in Segusiavos exercitum 
duett. Hi sunt extra provinciam trans Ehodanum primi. 1 These 
words mean that Caesar, after crossing the Rhone, found himself in that 
part of the territory of the Segnsiavi which lay between the Rhone and 
the Saone. General CJreuly, however, agri&s with de Saulcy. He says 
that in Segusiavos must mean “ le veritable pays segusiave, le Forez,” 
even if the Segusiavi possessed any territory on the eastern bank of the 
Saone. 2 I liave^pro’. ed on pages 480-^81 , that they did possess territory 
on this bank. Why should not that part of their territory have been 
u veritable 55 as well tas the other? General Creubv’* theory leads him 
to an absurd conclusion. He is forced to make Caesar cross the Saone 
in order to attack the Tigurini, although Car ar does not say one word 
about any such crossing. If Caesar did cros^the Saone, he must either 
have made a bridge or Ibu :d one. But if so, he would surely have 
recrossed the Saone, aftc$ destroying the Tigurini, bv the same bridge. 
Yet he tells us that, in order to cross from the eastern 4o the western 
bank of the Saone, he was obliged to make a bridge. 3 It is therefore 
clear that he crossed the Saone once only, and that that part of the 
country of the Segusiavi in which he encamped on liis leturn from 
Italy, was on the eastern bank of the river. 

When he set out on his night march to attack the Tigurini, he was 
somewhere in this territory. M. Valentin -Smith argues that his camp 
could not have been so far north as Trevoux, because Trevoux, being 
situated between two places called Amberieux, must have been in the 
country of the Ambarri; 4 and this may be a reasonable conclusion. 
Anyhow, Caesar could not- have en calliper] ajiywhei e on the nm^of 
Trevoux; for Cadot f) has proved that the vast host of the Heivetii 
must have crossed the Saone at various points, and that those points 
must have lain between Belleville and St-Bernard, which is nearly due 
west of Trevoux and only 18 kilometres soul lx* of Belleville ; and it is 
obvious that Caesar’s camp was some distance south of the smunermnost 
point of passage. Now in the country south of Trevoifx the most 
suitable spot for a camp is on the heights which command Sathonay. 
The Tigurini were attempting to cross the Saone at some point where 
it flowed so slowly that one could hardly tell, by merely looking at it, 
in which direction it was flowing Caesar left his camp soon after 
rnidnigiit, doubtless with the mention of attacking the Tigurini before 
sunrise, and succeeded in surprising them as they were attempting to 
cross the Saone. 0 We may infer, then, that he had not far to inarch, 
and that the lie of the ground had masked his approach. 

1. De Saulcy believes that the defeat of the Tigurini took place a 
little to the north of Macon. 7 But that it did not take place so far 

* 

1 B. G. t i. 10, § 5. Rev. arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 256. 

3 B, Cr., i. 13, § 1. 4 Fouilles dans la vallee du Formans , p. 5. 

5 Note sur V invasion dcs Helvefcs, pp. 6, 8. 6 B. G., i. 12, §§ 1-3. 

7 Les campagnes dc Jules Chkr dans les G aulcs, pp. 289-94. 
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north *as this, still less at Chalon, where it has also been placed, is 
proved by the following facts. First, the current of the Saone only 
answers to Caesar’s description in that part of its course which lies 
between Trevoux and Tlioissey ; 1 secondly, Caesar would not have 
taken the trouble to leave his camp in the country of the Segusiavi at 
midnight, in order to march to a spot which he could hardly have 
reached at any time on the following day ; and thirdly, if the Helvetii 
had started from a point so far north as Macon on their inarch towards 
a point south-east of Mont Beuvray, they wgnld not have taken a 
fortnight or more to accomplish tjo short a distance. 2 * 

2. Napoleon places the attempted passage of the Saone by the 
Tigurini at the point where it is joined by the' Formans. 3 4 If their 
encampment was not more than a few miles north of Trevoux, the 
route by which they had approached the Saone must have been the 
valley of this stream. Txiis valley is dominated on the left by hills 
which would have screened the Roman 'column from observation as 
it marched from Satlionay. Napoleon, however, simply asserts that 
“the excavations carried on in 186*2 leave no doubt of the place of 
this defeat.” The results of the excavations have been described by 
M. Valentin-Smitlv 1 The excavations were carried on in the valley 
of the Formans, on the plateau of St -Bernard and at the hamlet of 
Cormoz. Out of a total of 60 excavations 41 yielded results. These 
included 0111 ( 161 * 8 , human bones, fragments of flint weapons, pottery, 
bronze bracelets, a bronze sword and a couple of iron weapons. Two 
vases are said to resemble ^ome which have been discovered in the lake 
dwellings at NeufchdteL Desjardins maintains that some of the objects 
go to prove that the battle wa not fought at the spot which Napoleon 
indicates; for, he says, the Fzlvetii, in the stage of civilisation which 
they had reached, no longer .ised flint weapons. 5 But all evidence shows 
that the stone, bronze and iron ages overlapped ; flint weapons have 
often been found side by side with those of metal ; and therefore some 
at least of the Tigurini may still have used primitive weapons. 6 
Desjardins s objects further that, if the Tigurini had been encamped 
near Trevoux, Caesar, who, on Napoleon’s theory, was only 18 kilometres 
off at Sathonay, would not have needed scouts to tell him what they 
were doing ; and that the Tigurini would not have been such fools as 
to attempt to cross the Saone “ under the eyes, so to speak, of six 
Roman legions.” 7 These objection^ have no force. Caesar cojuld not 
have seen whafc the Tigurini were dan.g 18 kilometres 8 off; and if he 
wanted to know, he had no choice but to employ scouts. If tbe 

1 Cli. Cadot, Note sur l’ invasion des Ilelvetes , pp. 6-8, 10. 

2 B. G., i. 15, § 5, 16, §§ 1-3, 23, § 1. 

3 Hist de Jutes Cesar, ii. 60, 61, n. 1. 

4 FouiUes dan? la vallee du Furmans , pp. 22-3, 25, 29, 31-2. 

6 Gtogr. de la Guide rnm. t ii. 607, n. 3. 

6 See E. Cliantre, Etudes paMoethnologiti ues> ‘1867, pp. 50-51, and V. Smith, 
p. 138, note. 

7 G&ogr, de la Gaule rom. t ii. 606. 

8 Desjardins says 13 kilometres, which iff 'a mistake. 
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Tigtirini had attempted to move their unwieldy waggons further *up the 
bank, they would have gained nothing, for Caesar could have overtaken 
them whenever he pleased ; and, whether they were fools or not, they 
certainly attempted to cross the Sadne at a point which was w'fhin a 
night-march from Caesar’s camp. M. C. Guigne argues 1 tliat as, in the 
disposal of the dead, towards the close oof the republican period of 
Boman history, iucineration was usual and # inhumation exceptional, the 
sepultures of the former kind, which the excavations revealed, are those 
of Bomans, and the sepultures of the latter kind are those of Gauls. 
But 37 of the fSrmer were discovered against 4 of the latter : and, as 
the loss of the Tigurini must have been far greater than that of the 
Bomans, M. Guigne^ argument is worthless. It his also been urged 
that, in the sepultures by incineration which the excavations disclosed, 

“ the cremation had nowhere been complete, win li proves tliat they had 
been burnt hastily and excludes all notion §f an ordinary cemetery.” 2 3 
Such discoveries, however, '■'unless they are as unmistakable as the 
Arvernian coins found all Alise-Ste-Beine, have little independent value 
as evidence in inquiries of this kind. By far the strongest. argument 
which can be urged in favour of Napoleon’s site is the purely geo- 
graphical one which I have already stated ; and perhaps the results of 
the excavations lend the argument some support. 

3. General Creuly believes with Heller that. Caesar crossed the Sadne 
at Belleville : 8 but it is much more likely that the Tigurini had 
approached the river by the valley of the Formans. 

III. Assuming that. Caesar defeated the Tigurini in the valley of 
the Formans, and there crossed the Sadne, we have next to inquire by 
what route the Helvetii matched to the scene of their linal overthrow. 
Their object was to reach the country of th<* Santoiie-, that is ts> say, 
the valley of the Cliarente. After telling us that they marched for a 
fortnight about 5 miles ahead of his vanguard, Caesar reiftarks that, they 
had moved away from the Sadne, — iter ab A rare avertcrmt He does 
not say when they began to move away ; but •the phrase which he uses 
seems to imply that, for some tijpe they had marched paraU-n with the 
river. When he had reached a point not more than lsTtoman miles 
from Bibracte (Mont Beuvray), he changed his direction and marched 
towards Bibracte. It is therefore clear that, the general direction of the 
march up to that point had been towards the north-west. 

1. Jhapoleon’s route leads by wa^ of Belleville, over the Col d’Avenas, 
through the valley 4 of the GFroSne, past Cluny to St-Vallier, thence 
westward across the river Arroux, about 3 miles south of Toulon, past 
Issy 1’Eveque and # Mont Tauftrin to Remilly on the Alene. From a 
point near RemilV, he thinks, Caesar struck off for Bibracte: but lie 
does not say by what road the Helvetii marched back to attack Caesar. 4 

Heller, who, like Napoleon, lflakcs Caesar diverge ^f’roni the Sadne 

1 Foit Hies dam s la vallee du Formans, p. 93/ 

2 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 61, n. 1. 

3 Rev. arch. % viii., 1863, pp. 257-8. 

4 Hist, de .Adrs (Jisar, ii. 62-6 and Flanche 4. 
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near Selleville, argues, in a criticism of the map published by the 
Commission de la carte des Gaules, that if he had marched up the valley 
as far as Chalon, he could have procured grain from his boats on the 
river and wopld never have felt any anxiety about his supplies, since for 
the short distance between Chalon and the scene of the final overthrow 
of the Helvetii, the legionaries could have carried enough food on their 
backs. 1 

2. General Creuly so far agrees with Heller that he admits the 
absurdity of the theory which makes Caesar mayli up the valley of the 
Sadne as far as Chalon : but he holds that he must have gone as far as 
Macon, remarking ^that his words, quod iter ab A rare Helvetii averterant, 
imply that he had pursued the road along the valley for a considerable 
distance after crossing the river. From Macon he suggests that Caesar 
followed the Helvetii by way of Cluny, Joncy and St-Eusebe or Blanzy. 2 
The latter part of this route, as the reader will presently see, is too 
far east. 

3. Colonel StofFel, whose opinion is worth having, believes that the 
Helvetii marched up ithe right bank of the Sadne till they neared 
Macon ; then struck off in a north-westerly direction towards Prisse ; 
followed the line of the modern road leading from Macon to Aiitun by 
way of Cluny, Sal ora ay and Mont St- Vincent, where they were at the 
lowest point of the mountains which separate the valley of the Sadne 
from the valley of the Loire ; and thence turned westward, past Sanvigne 
to Toulon-sur-Ammx. 3 The tracing of the last lew miles of the route 
must depend upon the identification of the battle-field. 

1 believe that Colonel Stolfel lias traced the general direction of the 
route accurately ; for, as 1 shall presently show, his identiti cation of the 
battle-field is almost certainly correct : but ail that can be said for 
certain is that Caesar did not advance up the valley of the Sadne nearly 
as far as Chalon, but that lie did follow that route for some distance. 
It remains to'Took for the scene of the battle. 

IV. C^aesar, in his description of the battle, says that, when the 
Koman ara*^ formed in three lines, was pursuing the Helvetii, after 
their first repulse, the Boii and Tulingi attacked the Homans oil their 
exposed flank, — ex itinere nostros (ab) latere a pert o aggres^i circumvenire . 4 
The meaning of the words (ab) latere aperto has been much discussed, 
because it affects the question of the identity of the battle-field. 

The words are usually taken to \can “on the right Hank,” — un- 
protected, because the shield was worn oh the left arm ; and Napoleon 
quotes, in support of this interpretation, a passage in which Livy 
describes the escape of 600 Koman soldiers from Cannae. The 600 

1 Philologies , xix., 1863, pp. 558-9. 2 Aev. arch., via., 1863, pp. 259-60. 

3 Guerre civile , ii. 443-4. The route tr? :ed by Cadot coincides with that of 

Colonel Stoffel as fa.’ asJMont St-Vincent. He shows that the valley of the Little 
Grosne, through which runt' the road from Macon .to Autun, offered a practicable 
and even easy route. In tracing the later stages, however, ho argues on the un- 
tenable hypothesis that Bibracte was on the site of Autun. Note sur V invasion des 
HelvUcs, pp. 12-17. 

4 B. <?., i. 25, 8$ 6-7. 
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were formed in the shape of a wedge ; and, says Livy, “ Seeing that the 
Numidians aimed at their right sides, which were exposed, they changed 
their shields to their right arms, and escaped to the number of six 
hundred into the greater camp ” 1 {cum in latus dextrum , quod patebat, 
Numidae iacularentur , translates in dextrum scutis , in maiora castra ad 
sexcentos evaserunt ). 2 * I do not regaid thjs passage as decisive, because 
the 600 were not fighting in line, but, a? I have already said, in the 
shape of a wedge ; and therefore they were of course completely exposed, 
on the unshielded side, along the whole depth of the formation. 

F. Frohlich ^quotes* 1 two passages in support of the orthodox view. 
In the former we read that when the legions were fighting outside the 
wall of Gergovia, tfrey were panic-stricken by the sl&ht of an Aeduan 
force, suddenly appearing on their exposed flank, which they mistook 
for an enemy (subito sunt Aedui visi ab latere ostris aperto ). 4 In the 
latter we read that, at Pharsalus, Pompey determined to attack Caesar’s 
right wing on its exposed Hank (. Persuasi equitibus nostris . . . ut . . . 
dextrum Caesaris cornu cj} latere aperto adgrederentur)/* The t£ exposed 
flank,” in each of these cases, is universally admiHed tc* have been the 
right flank ; and Frohlich infers, perhaps hastily, that ab latere aperto 
always means “ on the right flank.” 

Colonel Stoflel 6 ridicules Frohlich’s arguments. At Gergovia, he 
observes, the Homan left was covered by Sex this’s legion and therefore 
the right, which was unprotected, was of course , on this particular occa- 
siony the latus apertum. At Pharsalus, Caesar’s left rested on the 
Enipeus : his right was exposed in the plain of Pharsalus ; therefore 
here too his right flank was the exposed flank, not because it was the 
right, hut simply because it happened to he exposed. Again, Colonel 
Stoffel asks, if the right flank of a liiih of battle routed upon a riv$r and 
the left were uncovered in a plain, how could the soldiers’ sli&lds 
prevent an enemy from turning that flank ? Every soldier would call 
the left flank of an army so situated its exposed flank. #To prove his 
point, Frohlich ought to have diown that n*> Latin writer ever called 
the left flank of an army latus apertum. S^ 1 * 

With all respect, however, for the professional knowledge of Colonel 
Stoffel, his reply, at least- in so far as it relates to Gergovia, is incon- 
clusive. Let him look at Napoleon’s map of Gergovia, and he must 
admit that, if the lloman left was covered by the legion of Sextius, the 
Komav right was equally covered ^bv the 10th legion. A# a matter of 
fact, neither thb left nor the ri^Ht was, strictly speaking, covered at all, 
except during the retreat. But, if Colonel Stotfel’s reply is inconclusive, 
so is Frohlich ’s argument, at least in so far as it relates to Pharsalus. 
Heller, 7 indeed, ^gues that, at Pharsalus, the right flank of Caesar’s 
right wing was covered by his* cavalry, and yet was called latus apertum . 8 
But to this I reply that it was nBt until Caesar’s right wing had become 

1 I reproduce Messrs. Churcft and Brodribb’s translation. - xxii. 50. 

:i Das Knegswesen. dinars, 1891, p. 225. 4 B. O., vii. 50, § 1. 

6 & G.s iii. 86, § 3. 6 Rev . de Philologie, xv., 1891, pp. 139, 144-5. 

7 Philologus , xxvi., 1867, p.»659. 8 B. (7., iii. 93, §§ 3-4. 
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exposed by the rout of his cavalry that Pompey’s cavalry attacked the 
right wing ab latere aperto. 

Nevertheless, there are several passages in Caesar which would seem 
to show that ab latere aperto does mean “ on the right flank.” In B. G., 
v. 35, § 2, 'describing the destruction of Sabiiius’s division by the 
Eburones, Caesar tells us thq£ one of the Roman cohorts occasionally 
charged forth from the holloV square in which the division was formed. 
“ Meanwhile,” he continues, “ the cohort was necessarily exposed, and 
missiles rained in on its exposed flank ” {Interim cam partem nudari 
necesse erat et ab latere aperto tela recipi). Now here Hs a fact which 
Colonel Stoffel would find it difficult either to contradict or to explain 
away : that cohort l -icas equally uncovered , in the modern sense of the 
word, on its left flank and on its right. Therefore, unless ab latere 
aperto means ab utroque latere (on both flanks) either it must have had 
a technical meaning, which- Caesar’s Roman readers would have at once 
understood, or it must have conveyed no m* ailing whatever \ Ab latere 
aperto “ may mean,” says Long, 1 “ that tl\el*olu^ t was altogether exposed 
after leaving tjie ‘ orbis.’ ” Of course ft was, — as regarded position. 
But if ab latere aperto meant what Long suggests, why did not Caesar 
write ab utroque latere (or ab latcribus) and make his meaning clear ? 

In B. G., vii. 82, § 2, Caesar describes the night attack which the 
Gallic army of relief made upon the Roman line of circumvallation in 
the plain on the west of Alesia. Towards daybreak the Gauls retreated, 
for fear they might he attacked on their exposed flank by a Roman 
force sallying forth from one of the camps on the high ground (veriti, 
ne ab latere aperto ejr superior ib us ca stria eruption e c t rc mn veniren tur). 
The Gallic left was exposed, as regarded position, no less than the Gallic 
right.. There were Roma ft camps on high ground on the left and also 
on the right. Either, then, ab latere aperto signified the right and 
unshielded flank, or it signified nothing. There is no escape from this 
conclusion unless ab latere aperto means ab utroque latere, or ab lateribus. 

But if Caesar had meant ah utroque latere or ab lateribus, surely he 
would htSw° said so? It would have been so easy to make his meaning 
clear; and Tio does use the phrases ab utroque latere and ab lateribus 2 
when they are required. According to Colonel Stoffel, ah latere aperto 
means either ‘‘on the left flank” or “on the right flank,” as the case 
may he : in other words, Caesar does not take the trouble to say which 
flank he means. Perhaps. But it \pjuld have been so easy to £ay ab 
latere dextro or ah latere sinistra ; and v k * does use the phrase ah dextro 
laterefl Is there not some ground, then, for arguing that ab latere 
aperto had a fixed technical meaning ? 

One word more. Thucydides, in his description of the battle of 
Man tinea, tells us that “All armies, when engaging, are apt to thrust 
outwards their right wing ; and either of the opposing forces tends to 
outflank his enemy’s lefy with his own right, because every soldier indi- 

1 Caesar , p. 252. 2 B. (L, ii. 8, §§ 3-4 and vii. 24, § 3. 

3 lb vii. 49, § 1, A third passage, which is strictly analogous to the two 
which I have just examined, is to he found in Iv. 2f, § 3. 
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virtually fears for his exposed side, which he tries to cover with the 
shield of his comrade on the right, conceiving that the closer he draws 
in the better he will be protected. The first man in the front rank of 
the right wing is originally responsible for the deflection^ for he always 
wants to withdraw from the enemy his own exposed side, and the rest 
of the army, from a like fear, follow his example ” I quote from 
Jowett’s translation. 1 Does not this passage lend some support to the 
view that ah latere aperto means “ on the right flank ” ? 2 

Lastly, Lucan, in his description of the rash attack which some of 
Caesar’s troops *macie upon those of ^f rani us and Petreius at Ilerda, 3 
calls the left flank of the Roman cavalry “ their protected flank ” ( muni - 
turn latus), 4 which •is an additional argument in support of my view, 
that apertum latus was a technical phrase, meaning u the right flank.” 

It is true that, in describing the battle wifi the Helvetii, Caesar, if 
the MSS. are right, does not use the phrase* a 6 latere aperto, but simply 
latere aperto. This would,' 3 ! suppose, mean that the Boii and Tulingi 
attacked the Romans i* flank, as their flank was exposed ; and there 
would be nothing to show whether the exposed 'lank Was the right or 
the left. But Dittenberger and Doberenz-Dinter, following H. Meusel, 5 
supply ab before latere aperto. 

The battle-field, according to Caesar, 0 was less than 18 Roman miles 
from Bibracte. This is all that, is certainly known : but we may be 
sure that it was somewhere to the south-east, south or south-west of 
Bibracte, simply because the Helvetii could have had no motive for 
passing by the east and north of that town, in order to reach the Loire. 

1. De Saulcv, writing before the results of M. Bullions investigations 
had been published, identified Bibracte with Autun, and placed the 
battle-field at Cussy-la-Colonne, 16 miles, in*t direct line, north-ensj by 
east of Autun and about 25 miles east-north-east of Mont Beuvray. 7 
Now Bibracte was on Mont. Beuvray; 8 and Cussy-la-Colonne is much 
further from Mont Beuvray than the battle-field was from •Bibracte. 

2. Ch. Aubertin, also assuming the identity - f Bihracte vith Autun, 
found the battle-field at Viecourt, about 2 miles soutli-wes,t of Nolay. 9 
But Viecourt is much more than 18 Roman miles from IBeuvray, and, 
like Cussy-la-Colonne, far to the east of it. 

3. Von Goler, 10 who also argues on the untenable hypothesis that 
Bibracte was at Autun, concludes that when Caesar struck off towards 
Bibraote, he had reached Ckateau-( °iinon. But Chateau-Chin on is at least 
9 miles further north than Bom ray and than Autun. Wliat conceivable 
motive could the Helvetii have had for marching so far northward ? 

1 Thucydides, Translated into Jin <j fish, i. 389. 

2 There may per" \m be some force in Thomann’s remark that, in a passage in 

the Civil War (n. o.j, § 2), Caesar speaks of a man’s right shoulder as humerus 
apertus : — humerum apertum gladio mppetit paulumqvc afuit quin Varum inter - 
fveeret, quod ille pericidum suhlato ad eius conaiam, scuto vltoviff. Sec Neue Jahr- 
biicher fur Philologies etc., xci., J865, p. 968. * 3 B. (/., i. 

4 Pharsalia , iv. 43-5. 5 Lex. Cues., ii. 414. 6 B. G., i. 23, § 1. 

7 Lee compagnes de Jules Cesar dans les G a ales, pp. 317-74. 8 See pp. 387-94. 

9 Rev. des Six. rarantes , 3 C st*r . t. iv., 1864, pp. 120 ff. 

Gall. KrUg, p. 24. 
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4. Kiepert, 1 who makes the Helvetii march along the right bank of 
the Saone as far north as Clialon, and then turn sharply to the west, 
places the battle-field about 8 miles east by south of Autun. But the 
Helvetii would have needlessly increased the length of their journey by 
taking this route ; and I have proved that they did not follow the line 
of the Saone as far as Clialon. * 

5. Heller insists that the battle must have taken place on the east 
of Bibracte ; for, he argues, if the Helvetii had got westward of that 
town by the time when Caesar moved off towards it, they would have 
tried to push on as far ahead of Caesar as possible, and would not have 
turned back. If, he adds, they had been on the west of Caesar when 
they changed their line of inarch, they would not have brought back 
their waggons. His view is that they only attacked Caesar in order to 
force a passage towards the west. 2 But lie overlooks several important 
considerations. First, the fielvetii must have known that Caesar could 
easily overtake their unwieldy host. Secondly, they would have taken 
their waggons with them to the battle-field in f.ny case : partly because 
they would notltave bren so foolish as to leave them alone and unpro- 
tected with the women and children ; partly, as B. Muller 3 points out 
and as we may gather from Caesar’s description of the battle, to serve as 
a laager. Thirdly, even if the llelvetii had been on the east of Bibracte, 
they would not have been obliged to attack Caesar : when he moved ft* 
towards Bibracte, they would only have had to move on and leave him to 
his own devices. Finally, if the Helvetii were actuated by the motive 
which Heller imputes to them, why did Caesar impute to them a 
motive wholly different ? 4 

6. Napoleon 5 points to a site on the riyulet of La ftoche, about 7 
mil^vin a direct line, south -south-west of Mont Beuvray; and lie identi- 
fies the proxivivs rollis, on which Caesar formed his line of Ittittlo, with 
a hill lietween flic villages of Grand-Marie and Petit-Marie. 

7. Colonel Stottel claims to have established the identity of the site 
beyond all^ doubt ; and lfe has certainly written a most valuable and 
interesting e.^ay on the campaign. 0 He fells us that he was commissioned 
by Napoleon to search for the battle-field ; that, after a careful study of 
the country round Mont Beuvray, he selected two possible sites, — the 
one which Napoleon adopted, and Montmort, about 3 miles north of 
Toulon -sur-Arroux ; that he himself very decidedly preferred the latter : 
but that, as liis choice involved a hetAjodox interpretation of the phrase 
{ah) latere aperto , lie deferred to the authority of certain scholars who 
assured the Emperor that the phrase in question could only mean “on 
the right flank.” He goes on to say that in later years he becaine so 
strongly convinced of the truth of his original opinion that he deter- 
mined to put it to a practical test. He believed that the hill on which 

4 * 

1 (Jalliae Cisalpiaae H Vransalpina r . . . taJbulfi in usttm scholarmn descripta* 

2 Philologus, , xxvi., 1867, p. Co 8. 

9 Zur Kritik und Erldiirunj von Caesars gall. Krier/e , 1877, p. 27. 

4 B. G., i. 23, § 3. 5 /list, de Jules Char, ii. 68, 71, n. 1. 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar : Guerre civile , ii. 4&9-52. 1 
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Caesar formed his line of battle was Armecy, just south of Montmort. 
Concluding from Caesar’s narrative 1 that an entrenchment had been 
thrown up on the plateau of Armecy, he in 1886 set navvies to work, 
who presently discovered the remains of an entrenchment. West of 
Montmort, in the neighbour! lood of a farm called La Bretache, numerous 
fragments of Gallic pottery were found f # and in 1889 on the hill of 
Armecy itself were discovered nine trenches, filled with ashes and char- 
coal, and containing hones, which crumbled under the touch. 

Now there is not tif slightest doubt about the genuineness of Colonel 
Stolfel’s discovery. *His good faith is absolutely above suspicion : liis skill 
as an excavator has been proved beyond question. 2 The entrenchment 
which he discovered is not that of a camp : it can only have been 
intended to serve a temporary purpose such as that which Caesar 
describes. Its shape is that of a crescent, the kith from horn to horn 
being about 300 yards. The colonel poults out that the work of 
entrenching must have befn hurriedly going on while the battle was 
raging on the lower slopt of the hill ; and, he remarks, “ ainsi s’explique 
que les fosses soient simples sur divers points,# doubles sur d’autres.” 
The depth of the trenches was only l m * 50, or about 4 feet 11 inches. 
If the entrenchment was not that which Caesar mentions, it is impossible 
to account for its existence. Since the colonel made his discovery, M. 
Canon, mayor of Montmort, has found calcined hones and debris of 
swords, javelins and helmets hard by the entrenchment. 3 The distance 
of the hill of Armecy from Mont Beuvray tallies with Caesar’s statement, 
that on the morning of t lie battle he was not more than 18 Roman 
miles from Bibracte ; while Napoleon’s site appeal's to he too near Mont 
Beuvray, and, moreover, liis* theory fompels him to assume that the 
Helvetii, when hurrying hack to intereept r Cae>ar, transported * t^eir 
unwieldy waggon-train across the river Alone. I confess that I clung 
for a long time to the belief that Napoleon was right : but the force of 
Colonel Stoffel’s reasoning gradually prevailed ; and, after l*had discussed 
the matter, map in hand, with General MaTu.ee, all my doubts were 
dispelled. In truth, there is only one objection, worth sidering, to 
Colonel Stoffel’s view ; and that is tht* objection based upon the words 
(ab) latere aperto. I have argued that those words probably mean “on 
the right flank.” How do I reconcile my conclusion with my acceptance 
of Colonel Stoffel’s identification of the battle-field? Well, I have 
explained that, if the MSS. are rig.it and Caesar wrote latere aperto and 
not ab latere aperto y my argument does not touch this particular question. 
If he did write ab latere aperto y then either (1), as I suggested to General 
Maurice, who was inclined to agree with me, the Boii and Tulingi may 
have worked vow 1 to their lqft so as to strike Caesar’s right flank ; or 
(2) my interpretation of the Latin must be wrong. Anyhow, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that Colonel S toff el’s discovery. of the entrench- 
ment has solved the main problem. I 

1 Sarcinas in unum locum conferri et cum ab his, qui in superiore acie constiterant, 

muniri iussit. B. G. y i. 24, § 3. 2 See pp. xxvi.-xxx., supra . 

3 Mem. de la Soc. eduenne, xV, 1892, pp. 304-5. 
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Y. Describing the dispositions which he made for the battle, Caesar 
says that he had the sarcinac stacked on a hill, fortified the spot on 
which they lay, and detailed two legions and his auxiliary corps for 
their protection {Ipse interim in colie medio triplicem (idem instruxit 
, . . ita nti supra se in summo iugo duns legion es . . , et omnia auxilia 
collocaret . . . interea sarcinai in unum locum conferri et eum ab his 
qui in superiore acie constiterant mnniri iussit). 1 A.s sarcinac generally 
means, not heavy baggage ( impedimenta ), but only the bundles which 
the soldiers carried, von Goler 2 and Colonel fcjftoftel 3 infer that the 
heavy baggage had been sent on, uijder a slender escort, towards Bibracte. 
Napoleon , 4 on the contrary, maintains that sarcinas here includes im- 
pedimenta : but the' phrase sarcinaria iumenta , 5 to which he refers, does 
not prove that sarcina can be used in such an extended sense ; and 
when he goes on to argue that, if Caesar had sent on the baggage-train 
in advance, he would have "sent two legions to escort it, he apparently 
forgets that the road to Bibracte led through the country of the Aedui, 
who ■were, on the whole, friendly/* Two legions, however, and the 
auxiliaries would seeing to have been a large force to detail merely for 
tlie protection of the men’s bundles ; and if Caesar had sent on the 
heavy baggage, we should have expected him to say so. Moreover, as 
his army apparently remained near the battle-field for three days after 
the victory, it seems reasonable to suppose that they must have wanted 
some of their heavy baggage. On the other hand, it has occurred to me 
that tlie baggage-cattle, or some of them, may have been sent on to 
Bibracte in order to fetch a supply of corn, as the legions had only two 
days’ rations left. May we suppose that the necessary baggage was left 
upon the hill, and that the cattle and tlydr drivers were sent on to 
Bibracte ? 7 

VI. Describing tlie first stage of the battle, Caesar says, “There was 
one thing which hampered tin* ( hulls a great deal in fighting: several 
men’s shields were pierced and fastened together by a single javelin ; and 
a* the iron got bent, they* could neither wrench it out nor fight properly 
with their left arms encumbered ; insomuch that many, after working 
their arms about for a time, preferred to throw away their shields, and 
fight unprotected” (Gallis magnn ad ])ugnam erat impedi7nmto } quod 
pluribus eorutn $c utis nno iota pilonnn transfiAs et colligatis , cum fer rum 
se inftexisset, neque evellere neque sinistra impedita satis commode pugnare 
poterant , multi nt din iactato brachio-pracoptarcnt scutum manu emitters 
et nudo corpore pugnare). H V. Wenning finds serious dilficulties in this 
passage. Must not pluribus , he asks, menu at least three ? Could one 
javelin have pierced three shields ? And could plurifaus have been used 
in a distributive sense ? 9 

1 B. G i. 24, §§ 2-3. 2 Gall. Brier - p. 26. 3 Guerre entile, ii, 449. 

4 Hist, de J nit* Cesar, ii. 68, u. 2. 6 B. C. y i, 81, § 6. 

® I find that Colonel SMJfel ( Guerre civile , ii. 449) lias anticipated my argument. 

7 I doubt whether the entrenchment discovered *“ by Colonel Stoffel on the hill of 
Armecy would have been large enough to hold the entire baggage -train. 

8 B. G. t i. 25, §§ 3-4. 

9 Corrcspondenz-lllatt fur die (•clchrten vnh Reafachnlen Wiirttemherg, 1881, p. 80# 
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I think we had better accept the passage as it stands ; fo!* Caesar 
could have had no motive for misrepresentation or invention. No 
doubt pluribus strictly means at least three : but we are not obliged to 
suppose that, in every instance of the occurrence which Caesar describes, 
more than two shields got fastened together. One ‘javelin might 
certainly have pierced two light shield* and stuck in a third ; and 
pluribus is obviously used in a distributive sense. Wenning has over- 
looked a passage in which Livy 1 describes a similar incident. 

VII. Adverting to the woids pedem ref err e, which Caesar uses in 
describing the*coneluSlon of the first stage of the battle, Long 2 3 4 says 
that “ the Helvetii drew back, still radii g the Romans, to a hill a mile 
distant.” I have Ho doubt that pedem referre does ffiean “ to draw back, 
facing ” (the enemy), because Caesar goes on to describe the actual retreat 
by the woids se reciperc:* but, as those word- and common sense alike 
show, Long’s statement that the Helvetii ‘•drew back ” in this fashion 
for a mile, is absurd. • 

VIII. Describing th$ flank attack whicli the Boii and Tulingi made 
upon the Romans, Caesar says, “ Boii et Ti^ingi, •qui . . . agmen 
hostium clandebant, et novissimis praesidio erant ,” 4 etc. Colonel Stoffel 
understands this passage to mean that the Boii and Tulingi habitually 
served as the rearguard of the enemy’s train of waggons, and habitually 
marched in front of the Helvetian column of fighting men. 5 Surely 
in such a position as this they would not have been described as a rear- 
guard at all. If, as Colonel Stoffel rightly holds, the column simply 
retraced its steps after hearing that Caesar had taken the road for 
Bibracte, it is obvious that the Boii and Tulingi would then have found 
themselves in front of the train of waggons, and in rear of the Helvetian 
column of fighting men. iJow then? are t\*> objections to this, inter- 
pretation. First, it compels us to assume that the Boii and Tulingi 
were needlessly separated, on the march, from the HelVetii by a space, 
to traverse which required the whole time that was octnpied by the 
first portion of the battle and the retreat of the Helvetii to the hill on 
which they rallied. Colonel Stoffel maintains that this time was short. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that the words diu and tan fern in Caesar’s 
description of the first portion of the battle prove that it was consider- 
able. Secondly, Colonel Stoffel’s interpretation is opposed to Caesar’s 
implied statement that the train of waggons immediately followed the 
Helvetian fighting column, and began to encamp as the action was about 
to begin. 6 If the order of Cf&Mtlr’s narrative does not prove that the 
Boii and Tulingi arrived upon the field after the waggons began to be 
parked, the narrative is obscure. It would appear, then, that the words 
qni novissimis praesidio crant* mean that, after the emigrants retraced 

1 xxxviii. 21. — In eos qui portas* . , . clauserant legionum antesignani pila 

coniecerunt. Hi vero non vuluerabantur, sed, transverbevatis acutis, plerique inter 
se conserti haerebant. # 

2 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 16. 

3 if. G. y i. 25, § 5. Caesar’s words are Tandem mdaeribus defessi et pedem 
referrey et quod mans suberat circiter mille pasmum eo se recipere corperunt. 

4 B. 6?., i. 25, § 6. Gutf-re civile , ii. 450. 6 B. <?., i. 24, § 4. 
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their steps, the Boii and Tulingi served as tlie rearguard of the waggon- 
train, which they marched past in order to come into action. I freely 
admit, however, that this interpretation, which is generally accepted, 
presents a difficulty. According to Colonel StofleFs calculation of the 
length of the entire Helvetian column, 1 the nearest company of the 
Boii and Tulingi must have Veen nearly 15 miles from the battle-field 
when the column began to retrace its steps. The battle began about 1 
o’clock, — between 2 and 3 hours, as Colonel Stoftel argues, after the 
Helvetian vanguard began to harass the Romans. The Helvetian 
waggons of course moved with extreme downed: -but 'would the first 
stage of the battle have lasted long enough to enable the Boii to hurry 
up on to the fields? The question is very difficult : but about the 
natural sense of Caesar’s words I do not think that there can be two 
opinions. 

IX. Describing the last stage of the battle, which followed the attack 
made by the Boii and Tulingi upon the Romans, Caesar writes: “Thus 
two battles went on simultaneously; and the* fighting was prolonged 
and fierce. Wh'*n the enemy could no longer sustain the onslaught of 
our men, one division drew back, in continuation of their original 
movement, up the hill, while the other rallied round their baggage and 
waggons ” ( Ita ancipiti proelio diu atgue acritcr pugnatum est. Dintius 
cum sustincre nostrorum impetus non possent , alter i se, ut coeperant , in 
montem receperunt, alteri ad impedimenta et carros suos se contulerunt ). a 
The common view is that the first alteri denotes the Helvetii, the second 
the Boii and Tulingi. Schneider, 3 however, with whom A. Hug 4 
agrees, holds that some of the Helvetii joined the Boii and Tulingi at 
the waggon laager. He argues that Caesar would not have praised the 
valour of the Helvetii, as be did, if they had kept away from the fight 
at the laager. Hug thinks that Diutius . . . contulerunt is an inter- 
polation. He insists that, at the moment of which Caesar was speaking, 
the Helvetii had not begun to retreat at all, but had descended the hill 
on which they stood, in order to renew their attack on the Romans ; 5 
and he concludes that the words ut coeperant could not have been 
written by Ckosar : following Schneider, he remarks that carros suos , if 
written only with reference to the Boii and Tulingi, would have been 
inaccurate, as the w r aggons belonged to the whole host ; and lie thinks 
that the words Nam hoc toto proelio , cum ab hora septima ad vesperum 
pugnatum sit , aver sum hostem videre %erno potuit , 6 which, in the „MSS., 
follow contulerunt , ought to follow pucfn Hum est 

1 30 kilometres ( Guerre de Cesar et d' A rioviste, p. 36). Colonel Stoffel suggests, 
however, in Guerre civile , ii. 416, n. 1 , that some of tlie Helvetii may have marched 
by the track along the Hue of which has been made the modern road from Toulon 
to Luzy. Also, is it not possible that some o." the Helvetian fighting men may 
have marched alongside of the waggons ? 

2 E. G„ i. 26, §1. * Caesar , i. 53. 

4 Rheinisches Museum , JJeue Folge, xv., 1860, pp. 480-1. 

6 Id conspicati Helvetii, qui in montem sese receperant, rursus instare et proelium 
redintegrare coeperunt. B. G., i. 25, § 6. 

6 “For throughout the whole of this battle, though the fighting lasted from 
noon till evening, none could see an enemy turn to ljee.” 
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I believe that both Schneider and Hug are wrong. The ‘Helvetii 
could have fought just as bravely on the hill as at the laager ; and, as 
Caesar distinctly says that two separate battles went on, some of the 
Helvetii at all events must have remained on the hill. There is no 
reason for regarding IKutius . . . contulerunt as an* interpolation. 
Caesar had a perfect, right to say that tln& Boii and Tulingi retreated ad 
carros suos , even though only some of tlfe waggons belonged to them : 
the Helvetii had begun to retreat, as the words qui in montem sese re - 
ceperant prove, before the arrival of the Boii and Tulin yi, and therefore 
ut coeperant is *perf«et% r accurate ; and 1 am quite unable to see that 
Nam . . . potuit is out of place. If Bint ins . . . contulerunt is not 
an interpolation ai^l is taken in its plain sense., the^first alteri can only 
refer to the Helvetii and the second to the Boii and Tulingi. 

X. Colonel Stoffel estimates that the Helvetii had only about 32,000 
men actually engaged in the battle before «the Boii and Tulingi came 
into action : but his calculations, 1 which are very elaborate, are based 
upon insufficient data. 

XI. What route diet the Helvetii take aftey them defeat ? What 
route did Caesar take, after lie had overtaken them, in his march to 
Vesontio (Besan^on) ? 

Caesar says that they fled all night without stopping, and reached 
the territory of the Lingones “ on the fourth day ” (Ex eo proclio 
circiter milia homiiium CXXX super fuerunt caque tota node ierunt : 
nullam partem noctis itinere inter mi s$o in fines Lingonum die quarto 
pervenerunt ). 2 Before starting in pursuit, he was obliged to remain 
three days on the battle-field. The fugitives sent envoys to meet him, 
and halted, in obedience to his orders, at the spot which they had 
reached when the envoys A turned. • After Jie had overtaken them, a 
portion of their host made a vain attempt to escape in the direction of 
the Rhine. After this, Caesar received a deputation JrOm the states of 
Celtican Gaul, and then resolved to march against AHovktus, who was 
in the country of the Sequani (Alsace). He advanced by forced marches 
for three days, and then, hearing that Ariovistus was hastening to 
occupy Besamjon, pushed on at l tlie top of his speed (mffgnis nocturnis 
diurnisque itineribus ), in order to anticipate him. 3 The phrase which 
I have just quoted proves that, after lie was informed of the movement 
of Ariovistus, Caesar must have marched, at the very least, two days 
and two nights before he reached Besangon. We may infer from his 
narrative that,® when he recer/:nl the Gallic deputies, lie was in the 
country of the Lingones. It is therefore clear that his journey to 
Besangon was sufficiently long to occupy three days of forced and at 
least two days and* two nights of extraordinarily rapid marching. We 
shall be well wit u la the mark •if we assume that its extent was at least 
110 Roman miles. • 

1. The route which Napoleon traces leads by way of Moulins- 
Engilbert, Lormes and Avalon to Toimerre, where he believes Caesar 

1 Guerre civile , ii. 450-51 ; Guerre dc Ctsar et d* Arioviste, p. 77. 

2 /i. </., i. 26, § 5. # 3 lb 27, 30-37. 
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to havt? overtaken the Helvetii ; thence by way of Tanlay, Gland, 
Laignes, Etroohey and Dancevoir to Are-en-Barrois, where he believes 
Caesar to have received the news of Ariovistus’s advance ; and thence 
by way of Langres, Grenant, Seveux and Oiselay to Besamjon . 1 

Now, as regards the flight of the Helvetii, everything depends upon 
the meaning of the words quarto die. Kraner, arguing that the 
Helvetii would not have required four days and nights to reach the 
country of the Lingones, proposed to regard these words as a gloss or to 
substitute for them poster o die 2 (“ on the next day ”), which shows that 
lie did not know how far the country of the Lingones was from the 
battle-field ; and A- Hug 3 conjectured that Caesar had written die orto 
(“ at daybreak ”). But this part of the text, at all -events, requires no 
alteration ; and it is certain that when we translate quarto die by “ on 
the fourth day,” we must, remembering the Roman method of reckoning, 
regard the day of the l>att*e as the first day. Thus, if the battle was 
fought on a Sunday, the Helvetii reached the country of the Lingones 
on Wednesday. According to Napoleon, they ^yould have reached it on 
Thursday. But Napoleon made the same mistake here which he made 
in his note on the meaning of alter o die* Another question is whether 
the words nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso are simply a re- 
affirmation of ea tota node continent cr ierunt or w hether they convey 
fresh information. In other words, — Did the Helvetii march all 
Sunday night, and then march on on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday; 
or did they, throughout their journey, march in the night only and 
rest in the day-time? Napoleon’s view, that they marched “without 
interruption day and night” may be set aside as absurd . 5 Schneider 6 
holds that Caesar w r rote the 'words nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso 
in order to emphasise the fact that it was only because the Helvetii 
marched throughout the whole of the first night that they reached the 
territory of the Lingones on the fourth day : — “ Quod si ilia nocte vel 
paululum qivevissent, die quarto fines Lingonum non attigissent.” B. 
Muller , 7 who calls this a pery naive explanation, holds that the Helvetii 
marched by night only, and rested in the day-time. After marching 
the whole oi- the first night, they naturally, he argues, had to rest the 
next day. In the evening they made a fresh start ; and so on till they 
reached the country of the Lingones. I am sure that Muller is wrong ; 

1 Hist, de Jutes Cesar, ii. 70, 80. 2 Caesar , ed. Dittenberger-Kraner, p. 87. 

3 Rhein . Mus. , N.F., xv., 1860, pp. 47? -8. 4 See pp. 723*5, infra, 

5 It is hardly necessary to point out that,^;;en if the Helvetr marched on four 
consecutive days and nights, they must have rested during a large part of each day 
and of each night, except the first ; or that when Caesar says of his own march in 
52 B.C., neque ditirno neque nodurno itinere intermisso {Ii. O., vii. 9, § 4), he did 
the same. B. Muller {Zur Kritik und Erklarung von Caesars gallisehem Kriege, 
1877, pp. 23-4) points out that, to say nothingbf the superhuman endurance with 
which Napoleon credits the Helvetii, if Caesar had meant to describe a continuous 
march by day and t night, he would have expressed himself as he has done in B. G. y 
vii. 9, § 4, and 56, § 3r« — “Ibi n actus recenteru equitatum . . . neque diurno 
neque nodurno itinere intermisso , per fines Aeduorbm in Lingones contendit,” and 
“ admodum magnis diurnis atque nocturnis itineribus confectis ... ad Ligerim 
pervenit.” 

8 Caesar , i. 55. 7 Zur Kritik und Erkl&run g<,von Caesars gall. Kriege, p. 23. 
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for a succession of night marches seems very unlikely; and I ‘believe 
that if Caesar had meant to describe such a thing, he would not have 
laid stress on the fact, if it had l>een a fact, that the Helvetii marched 
all night ( nullam partem noctis itinere inter misso) : 1 he would, I believe, 
have used some such - expression as nocturnis (solum) itineribus confectis 
or simply nocturnis itineribus. But this o by the way. The important 
point is that, as Napoleon exaggerates the duration of the flight and 
also the duration of each day’s march, the Helvetii could hardly, as he 
believes, have arrived “ on the fourth day ” at Tonnerre. 2 

2. According to^jrAi Goler’s maj>, a Caesar marched eastward in 
pursuit of the Helvetii ; crossed the SaOne about 10 miles, in a direct- 
line, above its confluence with the Douhs ; and lienee marched for 
Besan ^on. But on this theory he did not enter the country of the 
Lingones at all. However, von Goler’s map <h>es not represent von 
Gbler’s opinion ; for he rightly says in his <bxt (pp. 31 and 332) that 
the Helvetii did enter the a untry of the Lingones. But I cannot find 
out what route he think^ that they followed. 

3. According to Kiepert., 4 Caesar first march ecj, 1 o Dijon, then struck 
off in a south-easterly direction, crossed the Sabne at Segobodium 
(Seveux) and marched thence to Besanqon. But on this theory the 
distance which he had to march from the country of the Lingones to 
Besanqon was so short that he would not have required at least five 
days’ forced marching to perform it. 

I am afraid that this is one of our insoluble problems. The Helvetii 
could not have reached Tonnerre on the fourth day of their retreat ; 
and it is waste of time to attempt to determine the exact distance which 
they covered in a time which is stated so vaguely. And if we cannot 
tell where Caesar overtook them, neither c%n we tell by what •route 
Caesar marched to Besangon. This conclusion will not please tlfose 
who require definite results. But I did not promise to solve all the 
problems connected with the Gallic war ; and to know that a problem 
is insoluble is the next best thing to solving itr 

1 Morus, who is followed by II. (^Meusel (Caesar, p. Id), d^tes the words 
nullam . . . intemiisso as a gloss : but Caesar has a way of repeating statements 
which he wishes to emphasise, e.g. in 7J. f»., i. 49, §§ 1-3. 

2 Colonel Stoffel (Guerre fie Cesar et d'A riovistr, p. 78) takes the sensible view 
that the Helvetii arrived in the country ot the Lingones on the fourth day, counting 
that on which the battle took place as the lirst. Yet his map agrees with that of 
Napoleon ; and accordingly he requires from the unhappy fugitives and their still 
more unhappy cattle exertious even huTre herculean than had satisfied liis imperial 
master. The retreat, he says, lasted about 60 hours : the length of the retreat was 
160 kilometres or about 100 miles ; and the Helvetian waggons were tugged, for 
the most part, by oxeif. Was any bullock ever yet required to drag a cart 100 
miles in two days an ! a half? Jt^s safe to say that if the Helvetian oxen had 
been goaded in this way, not one of them would have reached Tonnerre alive. 

» Gall Krieg , Taf. 1. • 

4 Galliae Cisalpinae et Transalpinae . . . tabula in v.sum $c%olorvm dcscripta. 
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WHAT GALLIC STATES WERE REPRESENTED IN THE DEPU- 
TATION WHICH CONGRATULATED CAESAR AFTER THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE HELVETII ? 

Bello Helvetiorum confect <q writes Caesar, totius fere Galliae legati , 
principes civitatum , ad Caesarem gratulatum convenerunt, 1 On this 
Long 2 remarks that “ Gallia here means Oeltica,” — that is to say, the 
whole of Gaul, except the Province, Aquitania and the country of the 
Belgae. 3 Desjardins, 4 who expresses the same 11 opinion, excludes the 
Belgae, on the ground that they made war upon Caesar in the following 
year (57 b.c.). But: might not the Armoriean states, which rebelled in 

56 B.C., be excluded on the same ground ? Apparently Mommsen 
thinks so ; for he calls the concilium totius Galliae; > which met, with 
Caesar’s sanction, just after' ‘the conclusion of the Helvetic campaign, “a 
diet of the Celtic tribes of central GauV.” 0 Contradicting himself, 
Desjardins, in another place, describes it as comprising both Celtae and 
Belgae. 7 My belief is that Mommsen is right, because we may gather 
from B. G., ii. 34 that the maritime states between the Seine and the 
Loire did not acknowledge Caesar’s authority until towards the end of 

57 b.c. ; and because, taken in conjunction with this last passage, the 
words omni pacata Gallia , which occur in B. G., ii. 1, § 2, can only 
refer to the tribes of central Gaul. Besides, the envoys of the more 
distant tribes would not have had time to reach Caesar. 


ON «THE PROBABLE LENGTH OF CAESAR’S MARCH FROM 
VESONTIO AGAINST ARIOVISTUS 

Vegetius | says that Roman soldiers used to march 20 miles in full 
armour, by way of jwactyce, three times a month ; and from this state- 
ment Rustow 9 and others infer that the length of an ordinary day’s 
march was 2*> Roman miles, or between 29 and 30 kilometres. Colonel 
Henrard, 10 however, argues that Caesar’s average rate of inarching was 
much less than this. He asserts that Caesar only once made a march of 
this length, namely when he was marching from Samarobriva (Amiens) 
to relieve Quintus Cicero, and that lie mentions the fact as something 
extraordinary. 11 %.,e 

There can be no doubt that the colonel’s conclusion" is right ; but he 
makes a gross blunder. The fact that Caesar only once mentions a day’s 
march of 30 kilometres does not prove that he only once made such a 

1 B. G., i. 30, § 1. 2 Caesar , p. 70. 

* B. G., i. 1. 4 Geogr. cic la GatUe rom. t ii. 016. 

B.G., i. 30, § 4. 0 Hist, of Rome, iv, 243. 

7 Geogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 542. * He re mil,, i. 9. 

9 Jleerwesen und Kriegftikrung C\ J, Clisars , 1855, pp. 92-3. 

10 M&ni. couronnes . , . publUs par VAcad, Rou . de Belgique , xxxiii., 1882, 

pp. 26-7. 13 G., v. 47, § I. 
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march : he did not start on that particular march until about Iialf-past 
nine o’clock in the morning, 1 and for aught we know, the country may 
have been then, as it had been three years before, 2 intersected by thick 
hedges, which it would have been necessary to cut through : he once 
made a forced march of 50 Roman miles, or 74 kilometres, with four 
legions, in less than 30 hours ; 3 and lie marched from Agedincum (Sens) 
to Cenabum (Orleans), a distance of at hast 108 kilometres, in two 
periods of two days each, separated by an interval of three days, during 
which he captured Vellaunodunum. 4 The Commentaries on the Civil 
War supply another instance. On tlyj 21st of February, 49 n.c., Caesar 
left Corfinium, and marched thence to Brundisium, a distance of 465 
kilometres, arriving on the 9th of March. If he nfarched on every one 
of these 17 days, his average daily march was 27 J kilometres : if he 
allowed his troops two days’ rest, his average wa 31. 5 * 

From these data it may be concluded wffch certainty that, although 
Caesar’s average daily march was, as Colonel Henrard argues, much less 
than 30 kilometres, he opuld have marched, in an open country, at least 
27 kilometres a day, for seven days, if he had wished* to do so. The 
Due d’Aumale, an experienced soldier, holds that as many as ten legions 
could have easily marched, in an open country, 28 kilometres a day. 0 


CAESAR’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST ARIOVISTUS 7 

I. The data for drawing a map of Caesar’s campaign against Ariovistus 
are very scanty. The gist of Caesar’s narrative is as follows. He 
marched, apparently from tm* place* in the^ country of the Lingones 
where he received the Gallic deputies after his v ictory over the Helv^tii, 
to encounter Ariovistus. After he had marched for three days he heard 
that Ariovistus was marching with his whole force to seize Vesontio 
(Besan^on), and that he had, — apparently at the time when Caesar’s 
informant started on his errand, — advanced three days’ journey beyond 
his own frontier. Thereupon Caesar pushed rapidly ortf and making 

1 M. J. Liagre remarks that Caesar meant to convey that, in spite of his late 

start, lie marched 20 miles in the day. Mem, eutt munis . . . pubtiis par V Acad, 

Roy, de Belgique, xxxiii., 1882, pp. 48-50. 

B, G>, ii. 17, § 5. a lb vi\ 40-41. 4 See pp. 409-10, 505. 

5 See Stoffel’s Hist, de Jules CV v 'V, — Guerre civile , i. 196-7, and F. Frohlich, 
Has Kricgswesen Cdsars , p. 207. 

* Rev, ties Deux Maudes, 2° per., t. xv., 1858, p. 95. According to Lord 
Wolseley ( The Soldiers Pocket-Book , 3rd ed., p. 226) the length of ordinary 
marches, for a force rot stronger than one division, moving by one road, should be 
from 12 to 15 miles a day, for 5 dajs out of 6, or at most 6 days out of 7.” Gui- 
schard, however, remarks {Mem,, crit . 4 hist., t. i., 1773, pp. 40-43) that ancient 
armies could march faster than modern because “ ils etoient dispenses d’un grand 
nombre de besoins, que nous nous sommes rend us nlce.^aires, et d M vres par con- 
sequent de 1'obligation de traiuef apivs eux tout cet attirail de guerre, et ce grand 
train d’equipages, qui ne peuvent qu’embanasser les mouvemens de nos armies.” 

7 See Carte de Franee (1 : 200,000), Sheets 28, 36, 55, and Carte de ! Fiat- 
Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 101. * 
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forced iharches by day <and night, seized Besangon himself. He remained 
a few days in the neighbourhood. Marching from Besangon, he reached 
his final camping ground on the seventh day ; and he marched on every 
one of those seven daya After leaving Besangon, he took a circuitous 
route, in older to gain the advantage of moving in an open country. I 
shall discuss in the proper place the disputed passage in which he 
describes this movement. When he reached his camping ground, he 
was 24 Roman or about 22 English miles from Ariovistus. A few days 
later the two leaders had an interview at or on an earthen mound or a 
knoll of considerable size, nearly equidistant between the two camps and 
situated in a great plain. Two clays after the interview Ariovistus broke 
up his encampment) marched to a point 6 Roman smiles from Caesar’s 
camp, and encamped at the foot of a mountain. Next day he marched 
past Caesar’s camp and encamped 2 Roman miles Ireyond it, with 
the object of intercepting ttie supplies which were being brought up to 
the Romans from the territories of the Aed?ui and the Sequani. Five 
days later Caesar made a retrograde march pa$t Ariovistus’s camp and * 
constructed a simile r camp about 1000 yards (circiter passus sexcentos) 
from it, in order to re-establish his communications. Two days later he 
marched against Ariovistus. Thereupon the Germans moved out to 
fight, leaving their waggons ranged in rear of their line, in order to 
deprive themselves of all hope of flight. The Germans were beaten and 
fled, and “did not cease their flight till they came to the Rhine,” which, 
according to the Commentaries , was 5 Roman miles from the battle- 
field. 1 For reasons which I shall presently examine the word quinque 
(5) has been altered by some editors to quinqnaginta (50). 

II. Yon Goler, who wrongly identities Bibracte with Autun, makes 

Caesar start from Autun ua his ifiarch to Besangon. 2 * In other words, 
he fetches Caesar the whole way back from the neighbourhood of Lang res, 
where he says that he overtook the Helvetii, in order to meet the Gallic 
deputies ; although there is not a word in the Commentaries to support 
such a theory, and although the deputies would naturally have met 
Caesar in the place which was most convenient for him. Napoleon 8 
and Colonel fcfcoffel 4 make Caesar start from Arc-en-Barrois, and march 
to Besangon by way of Langres, Grenant, Seveux and Oiselay. But 1 
have already argued 5 that it is impossible fo trace Caesar’s route with 
certainty ; and it therefore appears to me pTest to make Besangon the 
starting-point in any attempt to tracedns i l ^°of march against Ariovistus. 
The next question is, what was the T, « ory from which Ariovistus 
marched to seize Besangon. / * 

III. According to the speech which Caesar puts into the mouth of 
Divitiacus, 6 Ariovistus annexed oiie-thjd'i of the Sequanian territory, 
“ which is the most fertile land in the whole of Gaul.” L. W. Raven&z, 7 
like Napoleon, holds that the territory which Ariovistus annexed was 

1 B. 6?., i. 37-53. - Gall, Krieg , pp. 31, 43 and Taf. I. 

3 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. SO. 4 Guerre de Char et cV Arioviste, pp. 86-7. 

6 See pp. 624-5, supra . 6 B. G i. 31, § 10. 

7 V Alsace illustrk , t849, k 382-3. 
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Upper Alsace, which, he remarks, is the most fertile part of S&quania. 
C. Martin, 1 on the other hand, maintains that it was bounded by the 
Vosges, the Jura and the frontiers of the Aedui and the Lingones. If, 
he argues, it had been in Alsace, the Sequani would have had no reason 
to fear Ariovistus ; for they would have been secured from his attacks 
by the Vosges. Martin fails to see that? his argument recoils against 
himself. On his theory, the Sequani who dwelt between the Vosges 
and the Rhine would have been equally secure from the tyranny of 
Ariovistus. He denies, it is true, that the territory of the Sequani 
touched) the Rlfine, ^.rgjiing that wht^i Caesar says that Gallia Celtica 
attingit etiam ah Seqnanis et Helvetiis flttmen Rhenum , 2 he only means 
that “ en passant }3ar les Sequanais et les Helvetfhris (Gallia Celtica) 
toucha au Rhin.” By mistranslating an author, a commentator can 
construct any theory he likes out of his text. 

I hold to the belief that Ariovistus’s terrttory was in Alsace ; partly 
for the reason given by liavencz, partly because Ariovistus .would 
naturally have settled ig that part of Sequania from which he could 
most easily communicate with liis countrymen l^eyondathe Rhine, and 
partly because, as I shall presently show, it is impossible, on any other 
theory, to explain Caesar’s narrative of his campaign against the German 
king. 3 If I am right, Ariovistus, when he had made a three days’ 
march beyond his southern frontier, to occupy Besangon, was either in 
the southern part of Upper Alsace or just outside its south -western 
boundary. 

IV. Speaking of the circuitous route which lie took after leaving 
Vesontio, Caesar says itinere exquisite per Divitiacum ... at miliun 
amplius quinquaginta circmtu locis apertis cxercitum duceret 4 etc. It 
has been argued that these words mean th»£ the wli >le length ®f tilt 
march was rather more than 50 Roman miles. But it is in credible 
that Caesar should have marched barely 7 English miles* a day through 
an open country. Von Goler 5 indeed l eads AU instead olVL : but L oi 
quinquaginta is found in all the MSS. It ha# a I so been suggested that 
Caesar meant that the whole length of the march was 50 miles more 
than it would have heen if he had taken the direct rffacl. But it is 
impossible to get this meaning out of the Latin. 6 The words can onh 
mean that the circuitous part of the march was 50 miles long ; anc 
this is just what it would have been if Caesar had taken the natura. 
circuRpus route which Napoleon >*and Colonel Stoffel trace on thei 
maps. * 

- 1. According to Napoleon, 7 Caesar marched l>y way of Peimesieres 

1 Questions alsacieynes, etc., 1867, pp. 19-20. 2 B. G., i. 1, § 5. 

3 See also Stoffel Guerre de Char et dW rio&iste, pp. 88-90. 

4 B. G.i i. 41, § 4. # 5 Gall. Krieg, p. 46, n. C 

6 Napoleon {Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii* 84, note) concludes from a passage in B. C. 
i. 64, § 8, — Ac tantuiu fuit in 7nilitibus studio ut , miliumm VJ ad iter addit 
circuitu , etc., — that “when Caesar means to speak of e, turn of i ,>ad to be adde 
to the total length of the route, *n« is careful to indicate it.” 

7 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 84-5. K. Thomaim ( her franztis ische Atlas zu Cdsar 
gall. Kriege , 1868, pp. 12-13) and Heller (Philolvgus, xxvi., 1867, p. 660) acce] 
this itinerary. 
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Y allerois-le-Bois, YiKlersexel and Belfort, to a point about a mile and a 
half south-west of jCernay, and there encamped. Ariovistus was, he 
supposes, encamped at the time near Colmar. The interview between 
Caesar and Ariovisti s took place at a knoll near Feldkiroh. Two days 
afterwards Ariovistuj* made his long march southward, and encamped 
between Hartmanns filler ana 1 ) Roedersheim. Next day he made his 
flank march, which, according to Napoleon, led him by an immense 
detour, south -eastward' and then westward, past Pulveraheim and 
Pfasstadt, to a hill about' a mile north-east of Schweigshausen. Caesar 
made his smaller camp on rising ground west off Ariovi&us’s camp and 
north of Schweigshauseu. But von Kampen 1 remarks that Caesar 
would not have pitched liis larger camp in the plain ^as Napoleon makes 
him do ; and that the site which Napoleon selects for the smaller camp 
is dominated by a hill which Ariovistus might have easily occupied. 
2. Accordingly von JKaniped places the larger camp on rising ground 
just south of the river T lmr and about a mile and a half west-south- 
west of Cernay ; the final camp of Ariovistus £>n a hill just north-east 
of Nied Aspach ,pn tlie^ river Holler ; and Caesar’s smaller camp on a 
hill half a mile south-vest of Ariovistus’s camp. According to him, 
Ariovistus made his flank inarch along the line of an old Roman road, 
which crossed the Tliur between Cernay and Wittelsheim. 

Caesar, as we have seen, says that, at the end of his seven days’ 
march from Yesontio, he e ncamped at a distance of 24 Roman miles from 
Ariovistus. 2 A week late - Ariovistus broke up his camp and in a single 
day marched to within 6 Roman miles from Caesar’s. 3 “ It is probable,” 
observes Napoleon, 4 “that, during, the negotiations, Ariovistus had 
approached nearer to the Roman camp, in order to facilitate inter- 
communication, for if he had remained at a distance of 36 kilometres 
from Caesar, we should lie obliged to admit that the German army, 
which subsequently advanced towards the Roman camp, in a single day, 
to within 9 kilometres, had made a march of 25 kilometres at least, 
which is not probable when we consider that it dragged after it waggons 
and women and children.” But Napoleon was obliged to assume that 
“ during the negotiations, Ariovistus had advanced nearer to the Roman 
camp,” in order to make the knoll which he identified with the tumulus 
terrenusf at which the conference between Caesar and Ariovistus took 
place, equidistant between the Roman and the German camp. 

It is generally taken for granted that the tumulus was a natural 
feature, — a knoll. But if so, why diet 'Caesar describe it as terrenus 
(earthen)? He mentions a tumulus near the camp which Labienus 
occupied in the country of the Treveri ; another near Aduatuca ; a 
third near Ilerda ; a fourth near Dyrrachium : but to none of them 
does he apply the epithet terrenus , 6 It' is certainly possible that the 
tumulus terrenus was simply an earth eft mound or barrow. 7 

1 Quindedm ad Oaesaris de b. G. comm . tabulae , ii. 2 B. G., i. 41, § 5. 

3 lb. t 48, §§ 1-2. 4 Jlist. de Jules Cesar , ii. 8U, n. 1. fl /i. i. 48, § 1. 

6 lb ., vi. 8, § 3, 40, $ 1 ; 11. C., i. 43, § 2 ; iii. 51, § 8. 

7 It is true that Livy (xxxviii. 20. § 41 sneaks of collea tevrenos ; but he is cont Hunt- 
ing them with rocky heights. 
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3. Yon Goler conducts Caesar from Besangon by way of .Vesoul, 
Lure, Belfort, Damerkirch and Aspacli to the Thur : he places Caesar's 
larger camp on rising ground south of the Thur and about a mile south- 
east of Cernay : he places the smaller camp on the site which von 
Kampen chooses for the final camp of Ariovistus ; and *lie places the 
latter in the plain on the left bank of th$ Little Doller and about half 
a mile north of Ober Aspach. 1 • 

I cannot see liow, on any of these theories, the flank march of 
Ariovistus is to be explained. Yon Gbler, indeed, urges that Ariovistus 
would have beefi prete&ed by the hilly ground on the left bank of the 
Thur ; and J. Schlumberger 2 appeaffi to Dion Cassius, 3 who says that 
the German cavalry engaged and defeated Caesar’s,*aiul that Ariovistus 
thus succeeded in passing Caesar’s camp unscathed. But von Goler 
does not explain why Caesar says that Ariovistus, before making his 
flank march, encamped at the foot of a mountain (sub monte) ; 4 and the 
unsupported testimony of IJion Cassius is not to be trusted. Napoleon 
argues further that voil Goler is wrong in making Caesar fight the 
battle with his back to the Rhine. “ It would be impossible,” he says, 
u to understand in this case liow, after their defeat, the Germans would 
have been able to fly towards that river, Caesar cutting off their retreat ; 
or how Ariovistus, reckoning upon the arrival of the Suevi, should have 
put Caesar between him and the reinforcements which he expected ” 5 
This objection does not appear to me conclusive. If the Germans had 
fought, as Napoleon holds, with their backs to the Rhine, it is evident 
that, their rear and perhaps their flanks being closed by their line of 
waggons, they could only have commenced their flight in a northerly or 
southerly direction. If they had fought facing the Rhine, they would 
have done just the same. Napoleon'^ first objection tlien collapses. As 
to the expected arrival of the Suevi, it must be remembered that# the 
great object of Ariovistus was to cut Caesar’s line of communication. 
In order to do this, it may have been necessary for hjypi, as Colonel 
Stoftel thinks, to hold to the line of the Ypsges. Moreover, if a man 
compares von Gbler’s map with Napoleon’s, he will, I think, find it hard 
to believe that Ariovistus would have found it more difiLcult to effect a 
junction with the "Suevi in one case than in the other. 

Colonel Stoftel, 6 following Plutarch, 7 places the camp of Ariovistus 
on the slope of a hill. Plutarch is certainly no authority on a point of 
this kind. He may have been , thinking of Caesar’s statement that 
Ariovistus sub monte consed~& s and have forgotten that Ariovistus 
marched 8 miles further on the day after he encamped there. Still it 
is very likely that Ariovistus did encamp on a liill ; and if that hill 
was a spur of the Yosges, he probably fought the battle with his face 
towards the Rhine. # 

C. Martin, for reasons which I have already discussed, denies that 

• 

1 Gall. Krieg, Taf. I. and HT. 2 Caesar \ind Ariovistus, 1877, p. 188. 

3 Hist. Rom., xxxviii. 48, § 2. 4 B. G. t i. 48, § 1. 

* Hist . de Jules Cesar, ii. 91, n. 2. 

6 Guerre de CSsar et d* Ariqpiste, <pp. 10*11. 


7 Caesar, 19. 
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the territory of Ariovistus was in Alsace. He gives various other 
reasons to show that Napoleon’s explanation of the campaign, and indeed 
every explanation which is based upon the hypothesis that the decisive 
battle took place in the plain of Alsace, is wrong. First, he says, Caesar 
tells us that, ’while he was encamped in the country of t*he Lingones, and 
before he started on his inarch "gainst Ariovistus, the Harudes devastated 
the territory of the Aedui. If, he concludes, Ariovistus had encamped 
in the plain of Alsace, the Harudes could not have rejoined him before 
the battle without being destroyed by Caesar on the march. 1 

The conclusion is inconclusive. The Haru „es may have got the 
start of Caesar, while lie was waiting at Began gon ; or, if they were 
afraid to go through the pass of Belfort, they may have gone through 
one of the passes in the Vosges. 

Secondly, says Martin, on Napoleon’s theory, it is impossible to dis- 
cover the earthen mound <. " knoll ( tumulus terrenus satis grandis ) at 
which Caesar says that the interview between himself and Ariovistus 
took place. Napoleon thinks that the tumulus was either near Feldkirch 
or between Wittenheim and Ensisheim. But, objects Martin, the alleged 
tumulus near Feldkirch “ n’existe m£me pas : nous avons ete sur les 
lieux.” And the one between Wittenheim and Ensisheim does not 
deserve the name of knoll ; for its summit is only 2 metres above the 
level of the plain at its base ! 2 

Martin’s statement is, I believe, correct I was at Mulhausen in 
September 1895, but was unable, from want of time, to make a personal 
exploration of the country. I was so fortunate, however, as to meet an 
English gentleman, who had lived at Mulhausen for six years and “was 
in the habit of cycling in the plain of Alsace, which he knew thoroughly. 
He fissured me that there was no sftch thin§ as a knoll at either of the 
places which Napoleon mentions. Von Kampen indeed, who professes 
to have constructed his map (Tab. 2) on the basis of that of the German 
military staff, marks two knolls near Feldkirch, one just outside 
Wittelsheim, and a fourth near Ensisheim. The last, which, I suppose, 
is the one to which Martin alludes, is marked on the German Govern- 
ment map (1 : ° 5,000), Sheet 3678 : but its height is not indicated ; 
and I can discover no traces of the others on Sheet 3677. Still, Martin 
has, at the most, only succeeded in discrediting Napoleon’s map of the 
campaign. The theory which finds the theatre of the war in the plain 
of Alsace remains unshaken. And if H is true, as I have suggested, that 
the tumulus may have been not a natura 1 feature at all, bat a mound or 
barrow, he has not shaken even the theory of Napoleon. 

Thirdly, says Martin, on Napoleon’s theory, the flank march by which 
Ariovistus endeavoured to cut off Caesar’s communication with the con- 
voys which he expected from the Sequanx and the Aedui would have 
been useless ; for Caesar could still have communicated with the Sequani 
by the valley of the Lauch. If Caesar does not say that his communi- 
cations with the Leuci and the Lingones wexe also cut, that is because 

1 Questions cilsaciennes , p. 25. 

2 pp. 32-3. 
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Ariovi&tus’s territory 7 , which really lay on the west of the Vosges, inter- 
vened between them and the Romans. 1 2 

The first of these arguments breaks down unless Martin can prove that 
the Sequanian convoy would have taken the route through the valley of 
the Lauch ; whereas it is much more likely that it was coining by the 
pass of Belfort. The second argument is < absurd ; for if the Leuci and 
the Lingones had been cut off from the •Romans by the territory of 
Ariovistus, Caesar would not have called upon them to furnish him 
with supplies. 

Fourthly, saj^s Marti u, although excavations were carried on at the 
place indicated by Napoleon as the # site of Caesar's larger camp, no 
antiquities were discovered there.- # 

This may be a reason for not accepting Napoleon's indication of the 
site : but it is *10 reason for discrediting the general principles upon 
which he based his search. * 

4. Schluinberger 3 takes the words ut milium amplius quinquaginta 
circuit a locis apertis exergitum duccret to mean that the distance which 
Caesar actually covered in his seven days march was Roman miles 
more than he would have had to do if he had taken the direct route. 
This interpretation compels Schluinberger to take Caesar quite un- 
necessarily out of his way. He makes him, after leaving Besan^on, 
march by way of Cussey on the Oignon to the Sadne, and by Seveux to 
Port-au-Saoiie, where, says Schluinberger, he found the road which led 
by way of Lure, Clialonvillieis and Belfort into Alsace. Schluinberger 
assumes that Caesar marched at the rate of 20 Roman miles a day, and 
that his march lasted not seven whole days, but six days and a fraction, 
say 6-J-, 6J or 6i. On this hypothesis, the whole distance marched 
would have been 122j, 125 or 130 Roman yiiles ; and tlie direct dis- 
tance, being about 50 Roman miles shorter, would have been 72 7 5^ or 
80 Roman miles. Schluinberger reckons that, after travelling 72 J 
Roman miles by the shortest road from Besan^on into Alsace, one would 
arrive at La Chapelle-sous-Rougemoiit, on the Rivulet St-Nicholas, about 

1 Questions alsaciennes, p. 36. rrom Caesar’s statement tk.it lie made his 
second camp nc diutius commmtu profit, beret ur (‘‘to avoid being cut off from his 
supplies any louger ”) Thomann (iJer fra nzusiseke Atlas ut Cdsars gall. Kriege , 1868, 
pp. 12-13) argues that his communications were, for a time, completely broken. 
With the Sequani and the Aedui certainly ; but 1 do not see that we can draw any 
conclusion about the other two peoples. 

Mommsen {Hist, of Home, iv. 245, note) says, “The corn exported from the 
Sequani, Leuci and Lingones was not to come to the Roman army in the course of 
their march against Ariovistus, hut to be delivered at Besan<;on before their de- 
parture and taken by the troops along with them ; as is clearly apparent from the 
fact that Caesar, while pointing his troops to those supplies, comforts them at the 
same time with the hope of corn to brought in oil the route.” What Caesar says 
on the matter is merely this : — fr amentum Sequanos , Lcucos , Lingones subtninis- 
trare , iamque esse in agris fr amenta malura [B. if., i. 40, § 1H. Caesar quitted 
Besan^on the night after he gave this assurance to the troops (76., $ 14), so that he 
did not give much time for Moifmsen’s imaginary “delivery” of the corn. More- 
over, Mommsen notwithstanding, Caesar distinctly says (76., 48, § 2) that the 
Sequani were to supply him with com during the campaign . 

2 Questions alsaciennes, pp. 3 # 6-7. . 3 Caesar und Ariovistus , p. 148. 
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50 Roman miles from the Rhine ; and in this neighbourhood accordingly 
he looks for the battle-field. 

The elaborate calculations which lead Sclilumberger to this result are 
useless, because (a) he misunderstands the most important passage in 
Caesar’s narrative ; (6) he cannot tell how far Caesar marched each day ; 
(c) when he assumes that Cassar marched 20 Roman miles, or nearly 
30 kilometres a day, he almtfst certainly exaggerates ; and (d) he cannot 
tell whether he made a full march or only a fraction of a march on the 
last day. But is the site which he selects intrinsically objectionable ? 
I think it is, because, for reasons which I shal'f presently state, I hold 
that the battle-field was much less than 50 miles from the Rhine. 

5. M. Trouillet 1 is among those who hold thafi»Caesar’s march from 
Besangon was 50 miles longer than it would have been if he had taken 
the direct route. He argues that Caesar would have taken the direct 
route, — that is the line o ?0 the Roman road which in later years ran 
along the northern bank of the Doubs, crossed it between Clerval and 
l’lsle-sur-le-Doubs, thence ran along the southern bank past Montbdliard, 
and thence northward to Belfort, — if he had not had reason to fear that 
Ariovistus would attack him from the forests that covered the northern 
valley of the Doubs. Therefore, lie concludes, when Caesar quitted 
Besangon, Ariovistus was not encamped in the plain of Upper Alsace. 
But M. Trouillet condemns the circuitous part of Napoleon’s route, not 
merely the site which he selects for the battle-field. Why ? Because, 
in order to make Caesar’s march 50 miles longer than it would have 
been if Caesar had taken the direct route, he is obliged to conduct him 
much further to the north than Napoleon does. The route which he 
traces leads past Vesoul, Luxeuil and Ohampagney to Malbouhans. He 
holds that the battle -field,- was 50 'miles from the Rhine, by the shortest 
roSd ; and accordingly he places the camp which Ariovistus occupied 
(luring his negotiations with Caesar at Bavans, near 1’Isle-sur-le-Doubs. 
He brings Caesar, at the end of his seven days’ march, to Malbouhans, 
which, as the Commentaries require, is 24 miles from the encampment 
which he assigns to Ariovistus : he peaces Caesar’s larger camp on a 
plateau just V.est of Gonvillars, about midway between Malbouhans and 
Bavans ; liis smaller camp to the north of this plateau, and just north 
of Corcelles ; and Ariovistus’s camp still further north, just north of 
Saulnot. Needless to say, human remains, etc., have been discovered 
near Gonvillars. v 

Now, to say nothing of M. Trouillet ’ a misinterpretation of the words 
ut milium amplius quinquaginta circuit u locis apertis exercitum duceret , 
his theory is open to several objections. According to him, Caesar only 
marched 65 miles, — the distance from Besangon to Malbouhans, — in 
seven days. Yet Caesar evidently made haste ; for he tells us that he 
inarched for seven days continuously, ^without allowing a single day for 
rest. Secondly,'’ Caesar says that the country between the camp which 
he formed at the end of his seven days’ ‘march and the camp which 

1 de la Soc. d’ emulation de Montbeliard , xiii., 1881, pp. 17-19, 21-4, 29- 
31, 36-8, 41-4. 
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Ariovistus occupied during the progress of the negotiations was a great 
plain. 1 But the country between Malbouhans and Bavans is not a plain 
at all. 2 * Thirdly, in order to reach the Rhine from the hattle-field 
which M. Trouillet selects, the Germans, with the victorious Romans in 
hot pursuit, would have had to cover 50 miles in one heat,** and to cross 
a network of streams ! 

6. According to M. Trouil let’s map, the* site of the battle has also 
been placed by. various writers (a) about 3 miles west of Luxeuil ; (6) 
between Ronchamp and Ghampagney ; (c) just south of Arcey, which is 
about 8 miles wftjst of ilontbeliard ; (d) just west of Bavans ; (e) just 
south of Bavans and of the Doubs ; 4 \f) just east of Porrentruy ; and 
(g) 5 miles from Bas>\, between Mulliausen and the ill line. 5 All these 
guesses are wrong. The first five are irreconcilable with the words ut 
•milium amplius* quinquayinta circuitu locis ape lis exercitum duceret: 
all, except the last, are irreconcilable with the statement that the meeting 
of Caesar with Ariovistus to>k place in a great plain ; and the last is 
irreconcilable with the statement that Ariovistus halted, on the night 
before he marched past Caesar’s camp, at the foot of a mountain, unless 
we are to assume that the “ mountain ” was one oi the low hills between 
Altkircli, Mulliausen and Basle, or that it was one of the northern 
heights of the Jura; and in either case it will be obvious to any one 
who can read a map that Ariovistus would not have succeeded in cutting 
Caesar’s line of communication with the source of his supplies. And, 
even if no argument could be alleged against any of these sites, it would 
be impossible to prove that the battle took place on any of them. 

7. Desjardins adopts the reading quinquayinta in the passage in which 
Caesar states the length of the liight of the Germans to the Rhine : he 
believes that they would not have fled up # the valley of the III, as 
Napoleon makes them do, but would have taken the shortest route* to 
the Rhine ; and accordingly he places the battle-field somewhere within 
a triangle whose points are formed by Belfort, Montbeliard and Lure. 6 
But there is no “great plain” here; and Desjardins has no right to 
assume that Ariovistus tied in a bee-line. 

8. M. A. Delacroix publishes what lie calls “ une tradifcibn sequanaisc 
concernant Arioviste,” which he takes quite seriously. He begins by 
asserting that the site of the battle-field is fixed by the Commentaries at 
a point 50 miles from Besangon and 50 miles from the Rhine. This 
point, lie asserts, is the Pas de Ron champ. Near this place there is a 
hill called ErreVet. Errevet, ^jkiording to the “tradition sequanaise,” 
preserves the name of Ariovistus, and was therefore the hill at the foot 

1 B. G. 9 i. 43, § 1 2 See Carte de VEt at- Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 114, 

3 neque prius lugeio destiterunt,*etc. li. G., i. 53, § 1. 

4 This may be the site selected by Qfiiver {Germania antiqua , ed. 1631, p. 361), 
namely Dampierre, at the confluence of the Doubs and the Allaire. Cluver calmly 
asserted that Caesar, pro more sun { !), had only marched, 7 miles a U) . 

fi This, I suppose, is the site Adopted by Beatus Rhenanus {Rerum Germ, libri 
tres 9 ed. 1610, p. 13), who says, without giving any reason, “quae pugna ad D. 

ApoUinaris (what ?) facta putatur, is locus milliario Gerinanico a Rheno et Basilea 

distafc. " « 0 G$*yr. de la Ganle rom., ii. 621. 
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of which Ariovistus encamped (sub monte consedit)> before he marched to 
outflank Caesar. 1 Into the details of the battle, as described in the 
tradition, we need not enter ; because, as I have already shown, in 
placing the battle-field 50 miles from Besangon, M. Delacroix and his 
tradition flatiy contradict the statement of Caesar, — ut milium^ etc. 

9. Rustow 2 originally fixed the site in the valley of the upper Saar, 
a view which nobody who looks at the map will consider worthy of 
refutation, but which Rustow himself subsequently refuted. According 
to his revised conclusion, 3 the battle was fought in the plain of Alsace, 
between Ostlieirn and Sigolsheim : and in order O) i%acK’this spot, Caesar 
marched, not through the pass of Belfort, but across the Vosges , travelling 
at the rate of 30 kilometres a day for seven days ! * 

All the theories which I have hitherto examined are not only incap- 
able of proof, but open to serious objection. One only Remains. 

10. Colonel Stoffel’s itinerary agrees with that of Napoleon, as far as 
the latter goes. But the battle-field to Avliieh he ultimately brings 
Caesar is much further north than the site-’ selected by von Goler, 
Napoleon and von Kampen ; and his explanation of the military opera- 
tions described in B. 6., i. 48-53 differs radically from each of theirs. 

Caesar says that he marched from Besangon to the spot where he 
encamped immediately before his interview with Ariovistus in seven 
days. How far did he march in that time ? Napoleon says 20 kilo- 
metres or 12 miles a day. But, according to Colonel S toff el, 20 kilo- 
metres was too short a distance for the average day’s march. Arguing 
from Caesar’s narrative that lie must have advanced rapidly, and yet not 
by forced marches, lie assumes an average daily march of 27 kilometres, 
and accordingly conducts Caesar to a point 189 kilometres from Besangon, 
between Ostlieirn and Gemar, oil the left bank of the Fecht. The 
turhulusj at or on which the interview took place, he identifies with the 
“tertre de Plettig,” a hill which rises to the height of 55 metres, or 
about 180 fret, above the plain. The slopes of this hill are very gentle ; 
and although it is close t/a the eastern side of the Vosges, “ il se presente, 
surtout h qui s’en apjiroehe par le nmVl ou par le sud, eomme . . . 
entierement feole dans la plaine.” Subsequently the colonel examines 
Caesar’s description of the man an; vie by which Ariovistus cut his line 
of communication with the Aedui and the Sequani. Caesar’s description 4 
is even more laconic than usual. Ariovistus broke up his encampment, 
marched southward to a point 6 Roman miles north of Caesar’s camp, 
and encamped at the foot of a mountaiit‘(sui> monte consedit ). Next day 
he marched past Caesar’s camp, and encamped 2 (Roman) miles beyond it 
The key to this description, says Stoffel, is in the words sub monte con- 
sedit Why, he asks, did not Caesar attack Ariovistus while he was 
making this flank march ? Evidently because Ariovistus was protected 
by the nature of the ground along which he was marching. To secure 

1 Mem. dc la Soc. d’ Emulation die Doubs , v° ser. , vol. i., 1876, pp. 442-55. 

2 Einleitung zu dinars Comm.i 1857, p. 117. 

3 See Tliomann, Der franzbsische Atlas zu dtsars gall . Kriege, 1868, pp. 13-15. 

4 B. O ., i. 48, §§ 1-2. 
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this protection, he must have marched either along high ground or across 
a plain covered by forests or marshes. But the words sub monte consedit 
prove, as every contemporary reader of the Commentaries would have 
understood, that he marched along high ground, — that is to say, along 
the lower slopes of the Vosges. Now in the whole length *of the chain, 
between Cernay and Schlettstadt, the only part in which Ariovistus 
could have executed his manoeuvre is that Comprised between the defiles 
of the Weiss and the Strengbach. Having marched past Caesar's camp 
along the heights of Zellenberg, he encamped between the defiles, on 
rising ground which dot, un at ed the road by which Caesar’s supplies were 
coming up. We have next to fix the spot on which Caesar, after re- 
establishing his communications, constructed his smaller camp. Caesar 
describes it as an idoneus locus , — doubtless a strong position commanding 
the same road. •Stoffel finds it on a spur of the /osges, between Bcbeln- 
lieim and Mittelweier, about 900 metres, o# 980 yards, south of the 
extreme right of the assumed German position. 1 

Let us examine Colonel St off el’s arguments. And first with regard 
to the distance which Caesar covered in his seven d^ r s’ march from 
Besan^ou. If Colonel Stotfel’s determination of Ithe site of the battle 
rested solely upon his calculation of this distance, it, would not be worth 
examining. We may, indeed, infer from Caesar’s narrative that, after 
quitting Besan^on, lie marched at more than his usual speed. But it 
would be very rash to fix his daily average at exactly 27 kilometres. 
Besides, he does not tell us how far he marched on the seventh day. 
That last march may, for aught we know, have been a short one. All 
that we are justified in saying is that, as lie was moving in an open 
country, he could have marched at the rate which Stoffel fixes. - 

But it is upon his other arguments that t^offel mainly rests hitt case. 
The deduction which he draws from the words sub monte consedit a|>i>£irs 
to me well-nigli irresistible. It is a truism to say that Caesar was 
economical of words. He would hardly have told us thj>t Ariovistus 
encamped at the foot of the mountain, unless^ the statement had been 
essential to his narrative ; nor would the statement have been essential 
unless it had implied that Ariovistus, after encamping •here, ascended 
the slopes in order to execute his flank march without the risk of being 
attacked by Caesar. If we may accept Colonel Stoffel’s further state- 
ment, that the only part of the "Vosges along which the flank march 
would. have been practicable is th i part between Hestenholz and the 
defile of the Weiss, his map otLtlie campaign must he regarded, at least 
in its main features, as the most satisfactory which we have. Now 
Colonel Stoffel is a soldier and a trained observer : he has studied the 
ground carefully ; aid the map bears out bis contention. 3 He insists, 
moreover, that the “ tertre cfb Plettig” corresponds exactly with the 
description, tumulus terrenus satif grandis, and that between Cernay and 
Barr “no other height, separated from the chain of tlfe Vosges, is to be 

1 Guerre de Char et d’Ariovtste , pp. 8-10, 13-15, 19, 64-5, 94-6, 98-100. 

2 See pp. 626-7, supra . 

* Carte de France (1 : 200,000), Sheet 28. I may add that the English gentleman 
whom I met at Mulhausen (see*). 032? supra) confirmed Colonel Stoffel’s statement* 
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founds 1 This last statement is true ; and unless, as I have suggested, 
the tumulus may have been artificial, it settles the question. 

There is one objection, which, however, only touches a point of detail, 
to Colonel S totfel’s view. Like Napoleon, he traces the German line of 
retreat down" the valley of the 111 ; and he remarks that from the site 
which he identifies with the battle-field to the confluence of the 111 and 
the Rhine is just 50 RomaiL miles. The 111 now joins the Rhine 12 
kilometres north-west of Strasbourg. But, if M. Reclus 2 is to be believed, 
in Caesar's time the confluence was above Strasbourg. “ Un proverbe 
patois,” he adds, “ de la haute Alsace . . . dity . . . ‘ Die Ell geht, wo 
sie well 5 ” (The 111 floweth where it listeth). 

Apart from thi&.objeetion, Colonel Stoffel’s explanation of the cam- 
paign is by far the most probable of all that have been ottered : but I 
fear that it is not quite conclusive. 1 1 is possible that^excavation may 
one day prove its truth : 3 o>ut unless and until such a discovery is made, 
the problem must remain unsolved. 4 u 

V. “The enemy, writes Caesar, “all fled, f and did not cease their 
flight until th$y came to tlie Rhine, which was about 5 miles from 
the battle-field M ( Chimes hostes terga verterunt , neque prius fugere desti- 
terunt qumn ad flumen lthenum milia passu am ex co loco circiter quinque 
pcrvencrunt ). 5 All the MSS.,— except Vind. C., which has //, a number 
often confounded by the copyists with I", — have the reading quinque or 
V. G Plutarch, 7 on the other hand, writes crraStous rerpaKociovs (50 
miles), or, according to some MSS., rpiaKocrCovs (37i miles), and 
Orosius 8 and Eutropius 9 quinquaginta milia passnum ; and all of 
these writers must, one would think, have followed some MS. of 
Caesar. If so, it is certain that MSS., several centuries older than any 
which are now extant, hack the reading quinquaginta (50). Schneider 10 
thinks that the word circiter (“ about ”) agrees better with quinquaginta 
than with quinque . Mommsen 11 places the battle-field at Cernay, the 
spot fixed upon by von Goler and Napoleon, which is at least 15 miles 
from the Rhine, as the crow flies : he does not say that the channel of 
the Rhine, in the latitude of Cernay, wis different then from what it is 
«> 

1 Guerre de Cesar ct d’A rimnstc, pp. 14-15. 

2 Nmiv. Gfoyr, nniv ., iii., 1878, pp. 514-15. 

3 The colonel was not able to test liis theory by excavation, as the site was 
covered by vineyards. Guerre, de Char et d’Ariociste, p. 19. 

4 Caesar says {H. (/., i. 54, § 2) that, rafter the rout of Ariovistus, he led his 
army into the country of the Sequani, into winter-quarters (in hibcma in Seqnanos 
rxercitum deduxit ) ; and from this expression it has been inferred that the battle- 
field was not in the country of the Sequani. Colonel Stoffel, however, points out 
(Guerre de Char et d'Ariovistc , p. 117) that the army marched in Sequanos not from 
the battle-field, but from the banks of the Rhine, to which it had pursued Ariovistus ; 
and this part of the bank of the Rhine may, he thinks, have been in the territory 
of the Raurici. Nor is there any need to suppose that the battle-field was, strictly 
speaking, in the territory of the Sequani, It may have been in that of Ariovistus 
(B. G. y i. 31, § 10)1 which he had wrested from the Sequani. 

6 B. G., i. 53, § 1. 

6 Schneider’s Caesar , i. 115 ; Meusel’s Lex. Cae$.,i\. 15G7. 

7 Caesar , 19. 6 vi, 7, § 10. y Breviarium Hist. Rom., vi. 17. 

10 Caesar, i. 115. > 11 Hist, of Rom., iv. 244, note. 
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now ; and yet lie argues that “ the whole description of the pursuit con- 
tinued as far as the Rhine, and evidently not lasting for several days 
but ending on the very day of the battle, decides — the authority of 
tradition being equally balanced — in favour of the view that the battle 
was fought five, not fifty, miles from the Rhine ” ! Loftg 1 says “ A 
flight or pursuit of fifty miles after a ha/d battle is impossible; and 
again, “Caesar says nothing of night conflng on; which would have 
stopped the pursuit in an unknown country even if fatigue did not 
But he says that the routed Germans did not stop and the horse- 
men pursued thean tc tb * Rhine : and some of the Germans swam the 
river ; a thing impossible after a heat 8f fifty miles.” Napoleon 2 * insists 
that the distance wa^, 50 miles, because (1) Caesar wtulcl not have used 
the words neque prius fugerc dcstiterunt (“did not cease their flight”) of 
“ a flight of merely a few miles ” ; and (2) the Gei : ans probably retreated 
down “the valley of the 111, which they had previously ascended.” 

All that I have to say \s this. Schneider’s argument that circiter 
harmonises better with quinqnaginta than witli quinque is futile ; for 
in B. G., ii. 13, § 2, Caesar uses the phrase circiter m milia passuum 
quinque. On the other hand, assuming that the battle took place at 
any point on the west of the 111, the distance cannot have been only 5 
miles, unless the 111 was then regarded as an arm of the Rhine. As to 
Long’s argument, the pursuit after the siege of Alesia was not stopped 
by night, for it began just after midnight. The country was open : the 
Germans, at any rate, knew it ; and the Romans only had to follow. 
But there is much force in Long's other objection ; and there is very 
little force in the argument which Napoleon bases upon the phrase 
neque prius fugere destiterunt. Caesar uses the very same phrase in B, (?., 
iv. 12, § 2, where he is describing a flight wliigji could not have ext^ided 
over anything near 50 miles. Yon Goler asserts, on the authority d( a 
nameless manuscript by “ Tulla,” that the 111 was at that time a branch 
of the Rhinev 8 As Long says, 4 “ this hypothesis oi assuiyption settles 
all difficulties, and makes Caesar’s narrative pe^ecdy intelligible.” Yes, 
if it is true : but is it? It is scarcely credible that Caesar should not 
have known that a very few miles to the east of the 111 fir wed the main 
stream of the Rhine ; and if he did know this and yet spoke of the 111 
as the Rhine, he used the w r ord Rhenus in tw o consecutive chapters to 
describe two different streams. For in chapter 53 he describes the 
flight pf the Germans, and in 54 ^ie tells us that, on liearing of the 
defeat of their countrymen, thfeSuevi, who had advanced to the banks 
of the Rhine, returned home ; and by the Rhine in this passage he 
could not have meant the 111. If I am right, Caesar could not have 
written quinque unVss he made a slip, because the Rhine is nowhere 
nearer than 12 miles from any site with which the battle-field can be 
identified. But I agree with L<fng that it is not credible that the 

1 Caesar, pp. 97-8. • " 

2 Hist de Jules Cesar, ii. 93, n. 1. Napoleon assumes that the fugitives crossed 

the 111 first, and afterwards crossed the Rhine at Rheinau. 

8 Gall, Krieg, p. 58 and n. 2. m 4 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 43. 
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Germans should, after" a desperate battle, have fled 50 miles in one heat, 1 
still less that some of them should have then swum the Rhine : I cannot 
see why they should have fled 50 miles when the Rhine, to cross which 
was their only object, was not more than 12 to 15 miles away; and I 
can therefore only make the lame suggestion that Caesar may have 
written XV. If this suggestion is wrong, he must have mistaken the 
111 for the Rhine. 

VI. Napoleon 2 and Colonel Stoffel 3 assume that Ariovistus took 
the auxiliaries, whom Caesar drew up on the morning of the battle in 
front of the smaller camp, for the two legion* which* had previously 
occupied it. But there is nothing in Caesar to justify such an assertion. 
What he says is thrt “he posted all his auxiliaries- in full view of the 
enemy, in front of the smaller camp, his object being to use them to 
make a show of strength, as his regular infautry, compared with the 
enemy, were numerically rather weak” (< omnes alarios in conspectn 
hostiam pro castris minoribus constitute , qu* minus multitudine militum 
legionariornm pro Jiostium numero valebat , ut ad speciem alariis utcretur ) ; 4 
and, as Long remarks, 5 Ariovistus would not have been duped. I may 
add that, if Caesar had intended to dupe him, he would have had to 
distribute and form up the men of the six legions which he brought 
into the line of battle, so as to make them look like four ; just as he 
afterwards, in order to deceive Vercingetorix, distributed the men of 
four legions in order to make them look like six. 0 But the circum- 
stances were very different. Vercingetorix was only deceived because a 
considerable distance separated him from Caesar’s army, which was 
marching in column, parallel with his own. Moreover, the auxiliaries 
were dressed and equipped differently from the legionaries. Caesar’s 
object was simply to make as imposing a display as possible. 7 

VII. Colonel Stoffel conjectures that some of Caesar’s light-armed 
troops ascended the slope on which he believes the German encampment 
to have stood, and, by hurling missiles into the encampment, provoked 
the Germans to descend. 8 This conjecture is founded upon the state- 
ment of Plutarch that Caesar “attacked their (the Germans’) entrench- 
ments and th .. hills upon which they were posted; which provoked 
them to such a degree that they descended in great fury to the plain.” 9 
It is not safe to follow Plutarch : but it may be true that Caesar 
adopted this method of enticing the Germans from a strong position 
which he could not have safely attempted to storm. 

1 Even the exhausting retreat from Waterloo to Charleroi was not more than 
25 miles. See, however, E. Desjardins, Alesia , — suii'ic d'un appendice renfermant 
des notes in edited Writes de la main de NapoUon 1** sur let campagnes de, Jules 
Char, p. 148. 2 Hist . de Jules Char, ii. 90-91. 

a Guerre de Cesar et d' Arumste, p. 112. u 4 B. G. t u 51, § 1. 

5 Decline of the Roman Republic-, iv. 41. B. G. t vii. 35, §§ 3-4. 

7 Guischard (Mbn. crit. et hist., iii. 304), who believes that Ariovistus did take 
the auxiliaries for legionaries, says, as I have said, that he would not have been 
duped unless the auxiliaries had been armed and accoutred like legionaries ; and 
accordingly lie assumes that they were not auxiliaries at all but the nucleus of the 
legion which Caesar called Alauda : but it is needless to tell scholars that this is 
nonsense. 8 Guerre de Char et d' A v : ovistf>, \). 68. 9 Caesar, 19. 
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VIII. Caesar says that he began the battle by attacking the enemy’s 
left, because he noticed that that part of their line was the weakest 
(ipse a dextro cornu , quod earn partem minime firmam hostium esse 
animadverterat , proelium commisit ). 1 These words are generally taken 
to mean that the Roman right wing, commanded by Caesar in person, 
struck the first blow. But Colonel Stoffel denies this. “ A moins de 
circonstances exceptionnelles,” he says, “ il # etait de principe, dans les 
combats de Pantiquitd, que l’attaque se fit . . . en meme temps sur tons 
les points de la ligne.” 2 He takes the passage to mean that Caesar 
reserved the command *,f the right wing for himself “ dans l’espoir de 
remporter un prompt succes qui deconcerterait les Germains de l’aile 
droite et lui faciliterait la victoire complete.” I >enture to ask the 
colonel whether Caesar may not have temporarily refused his left wing 
in the manner d*ecribed by Vegetius (iii. 20 ) : — ( am instructae acies ad 
congressum veniunt , tunc tu sinistram alamstuam a dextra adversarii 
longius separabis . . . dextra' n autem alam tuam sinistrae alae illius 
iunge , et ibi primum inchoa proelium. 

IX. Allowing for the losses which Caesar had suffered in the battle 

with the Helvetii, Colonel Stoffel calculates that he had about 27,000 
legionaries in the battle with Ariovistus. 3 This calculation rests on the 
assumption that, when he began liis campaign against the Helvetii, the 
strength of each of his six legions was about 5000 men : but I have 
given reasons for believing that, if those legions, two of which were 
newly raised, were of normal strength, they were each 6000 strong. 4 
It is, however, impossible to tell whether the four veteran legions had 
been brought up to the normal standard when Caesar took command of 
them. Nor can we tell what 1 oss Caesar had suffered in the battle with 
the Helvetii : we only know tnat it w^fe heavj* . 

Of the assumed 27,000 men Colonel Stoffel believes that six cohorts, 
or, according to his estimate, about 2700 men, were left to guard the 
large camp ; that there were about 300 invalids ; and therefore that 
there were some 24,000 legionaries in the line of battle. The small 
camp, he assumes, was guarded by some of the auxiliaries. He gives 
the following reasons for believing that six cohorts wer^left to guard 
the larger camp. When Caesar joined Fabius near Ilerda, and was 
about to march towards the camp of Afranius, he left six cohorts to 
guard Fabius’s camp and the lower bridge over the Sicoris. Colonel 
Stoffel infers that he did the same in the battle with Ariovistus, in 
which he had the same number of legions. 5 But there was no bridge 
to be guarded during the battle with Ariovistus ; and, as Caesar does 
not inform us, it is useless to conjecture what provision he made for the 
defence of his camp. 

X. Colonel Stoffel believes fhat Ariovistus had about 36,000 men 
in the battle.® He points out that, 0 according to Caesar, 7 the entire host 

1 B. G i. 52, § 2. 2 Guerre de Char et d'Arioviste , p. 113. 

3 15., p. 83. 4 See pp. 563-7, supra. 

6 B. C. y i. 41. See Guerre de Char et d'Arioviste, pp. 110-11. 

6 75., pp. 84-5. 7 B. (7., i. 31, §§ 5, 10. 
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of Ariovistus amounted to 144,000 souls ; and from tlie estimate which 
Caesar gives of the Helvetian forces 1 he infers that one fourth of these 
were fighting men, of whom 6000 were cavalry. 2 Of course we cannot 
implicitly trust the figures with which Divitiacus supplied Caesar : but 
it should seem from his account of the battle that the Germans out- 
numbered the Romans. 

XL It has often struck me that there is an apparent inconsistency 
between the fact that the Germans escaped from, the battle-field 
and Caesar’s statement that, before the battle, they closed their 
rear with a semicircle of waggons, “to deprive themselves of all 
hope of escape” (ne qua spes in fuga relinqueretur ). 3 Frontinus, 4 * as 
Tliomann 6 remarks, offers a solution of the puzzle, but we cannot tell 
on what authority. “As the Germans,” he says, “being hemmed in, 
were fighting desperately, Caesar ordered that they should be allowed an 
exit, and fell upon them when they were fleeing” ( Caesar Germanos 
inclusos , ex desperation e fortius pugn ant's, emitti iussit fugientesque 
aggressus est). 

XII. The battle with Ariovistus was fougnt in September ; for we 
may gather from a sta cement in B. G., i. 40, § 11, — “the standing com 
was already ripe ” (i iam esse in agris frumenta matura ), — that Caesar was 
at Yesontio during the latter half of August. Astronomical calculations 
have shown that it was new moon on September 18 ; and the battle 
was fought before the new moon. The date of the battle was therefore. 
Colonel Stoffel infers, about September 14.° 


ON CAESAR’S ACCOUNT OF’ ONE Oi’ THE MOTIVES OF THE 
BELGAE FOR CONSPIRING IN 57 rc. 

Coniurandi has esse causas . . . quod ab nonnullis Gallis sollicitarmtur , 
partim qui . . . mobililate et levitate animi novis imperiis studebant. 
B. G ., ii. 1, § 2. Schneider 7 understands Caesar to mean that some of 
those who liaa (virtually) submitted to the Romans were tired of their 
supremacy and wished to exchange it for that of the Belgae. 8 This is 
the sense in which I had myself understood the passage. But perhaps 
Caesar’s meaning is not as definite as this. He may perhaps only mean 
that the Gauls, being tired of Roman supremacy, were bent on making 
a revolution of some sort. 9 Messrs. Bond and Walpole a0 misunderstand 
the passage. “Rather than submit to foreign rule,” they say, “the 

1 B. G., i. 29, §§ 2-3. 

2 lb., 48, § 5. See also Dion Cassius, xxrviii. 47 ; Plutarch, Caesar , 19 ; and 
Appian, B. C., iv. 1, § 3. 

3 B. G., i. 51, $ 2. 4 Strata ii. 3, § 6. 

6 Ber franzOsische Atlas zu Cdsars gall . Kriege , 1868, p. 14. 

6 Guerre de C$sar et d' Arioviste, p. 80. 7 Caesar, i. 121. 

8 Dr. W. G. Rutherford ( Caesar , Bk. ii., p. 47) refers to B. G., i. 17, § 3, where 

the Aedui are said Gallorum (i.e. Jlelvetiorum) quam llomanorum imperia praeferre. 

9 See Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 44. 10 Caesar, p. 259. 
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Belgae, like the Aedui (i. 17, § 3), preferred to be subject to the Gauls.” 
But it was not the Belgae who novis imperiu studebant , but the Gallic 
chiefs who egged them on to fight. 


WHAT WAS THE STRENGTH OF THE BELGIC HOST 
IN 57 b.c. ? 

• • ) 

The sum of the various Belgic Contingents enumerated by the 
representatives of the Reini in their interview with # Caesar 1 amounted 
to 296,000 men. W& can only guess wliat proportion the effective host 
bore to the numbers which had been promised but it may probably 
be inferred from Caesar’s narrative 2 that, at ^.11 events, the Nervii and 
their allies, — the Atrebates, rhe Viromandui and the Aduatuei, — took 
no part in the earlier stage of the campaign ; and if so, the nominal 
strength of the confederate host would have been reduced to about 
200,000. Very likely the actual strength was much less : all that we 
can tell is that it was very great. 3 


HID ADRA SUCCEED GALBA AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE BELGAE? 

According to Dion Cassius who, i£ the MSS. are right, does not 
mention Galba, the command er-iu -chief of tile Belgae in 57 B.c. \vgs 
named Adra. 4 * De Sanlcy, the late eminent antiquary, affirmed that a 
Gallic coin had been found at Pasly, 1 leaving the name Adra ; and he 
identified the personage whose name appears on the coin wiffi the Adra 
of Dion Cassius, and suggested that he might have succeeded Galba. 
The name on the coin, however, k not Adra , but Arda? Moreover, 
M. Michaux pointed out that, according to Dion Cassius, Adra was 
appointed at the beginning of the war, and argued that he commanded 
the Bellovaci alone. 6 If so, Dion Cassius made a mistake : but it seems 
more likely that in this passage of his book the MSS. are at fault. 

1 B. G., ii. 4, §§ 5-10. 

2 lb., 5, § 4, 15, § 3, 16, §§ 2-3. I doubt whether the more distant tribes, — 
the Morini and Menapii, the Eburones, Condrusi, Caeroesi and Paemani, — sent their 
contingents either. • 

8 lb., 7, § 4, 8, § 1. See my essajj on “The Credibility of Caesars Narrative, * 
pp. 228-9, supra. 

4 Hist. Rom., xxxix. 1, § 2. Xy lander 8nd Bekker read Y&Xfiav instead of 'A SpcLP. 

6 See Cat. des inonnaies gauloises, ed. Muret and Chabouillet* pp, 204-5, N°* H 
8841-57, and H. de la Tour’s Atla% de monnaies gauloise £, 1892, pi. xxxvi. The 
coins of Arda are assigned in the Catalogue and the Atlas to the Treveri, who, in 
this war, were on the side of Caesar. See B. G., ii. 24, § 4. 

6 Bull, de la Soc . arch, de Soissons, ix^ 1878, pp. 64-71. 
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WHERE DID THE BELGAE MUSTER IN 67 B.O., BEFORE 
MARCHING AGAINST CAESAR? 

Yon Gok?r 1 believes that the Belgae mustered in the country of the 
Suessiones, apparently at or near Noviodunum, which he identifies with 
Soissons. The reason which he gives is that their commander-in-chief 
was the king of the Suessiones. 2 * But, as General Creuly points out, 8 the 
king would have been glad to avoid the injury which the presence of such 
a huge host could not but have inflicted upon hi* standing crops. Besides, 
there is a passage in Caesar, which proves that Soissons could not have been 
the place of muster Describing his owni movements at the outset of the 
campaign, he writes, “ Finding that the whole host of the Belgae had con- 
centrated and w r ere marching against him, and learning from the scouts 
whom he had sent out and from the Remi that they w r ere not far off, he 
pushed on rapidly, crossed the Aisne . . . und encamped near its banks ” 

( Postquam ornnes Belgarum capias in unum locum coactas ad se venire 
vidit , neque ia*n longc abesse ab his , quos miser at, exploratoribus et ab 
Remis cognovit , jhimeii Axonam . . . exercitum traducere maturavit atque 
ibi castra posuit)* He was indisputably on the south of the Aisne, when 
he began his march. If the Belgae had started from Soissons, which is 
on the south of the Aisne, as their base, is it credible that they w r ould 
have marched, as they undoubtedly did, on the north of that river, to 
attack him ? 5 Nay, they would not have done so even if he had already 
encamped on the north of the Aisne ; for, if they had marched on the 
south, they would, by the mere fact of doing so, have compelled him to 
abandon his position for fear his communications should be cut 0 
Moreover, it is, as I have showdi, 7 impossible to find a suitable site for 
Bib rax, the stronghold which they attacked when they w'ere marching 
against him, rt any point on or near the road leading from Soissons to 
the point wjicre he crossed the Aisne. It is certain, therefore, that the 
point where the Belgae ,/on cent ra t ed was somewhere north of the Aisne, 
and at a considerable distance from it. Assuming, w ith good reason, that 
Caesar crosse 1 the Aisne at Berry -au-Bac, Creuly infers that it must 
have been somewhere north of Laon ; for otherwise, he argues, their line 
of march w’ould have been threatened by Berry-au-Bac, and Caesar would 
not have hesitated to seize that point at the earliest possible moment. 
We must conclude, he continues, that they were at least as far porth as 
the neighbourhood of La Fere on the Oise, whence they could march 
against Caesar and his allies, the Remi, by way either of Laon or of 
Soissons ; and that it w r as only when Caesar had ascertained from his 
scouts which route they had decided upon, that lie put his owti troops 
in motion. 

Although we cannot be absolutely sure that Caesar was ready to 
inarch before he actually did so, General Creuly’s conclusion appears to 

1 Gall. Krieg , p. 67. 2 B. G. f ii. 4, § 7. 

* Rev. arch., ncrav. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 298. 4 B. G. t ii. 5, § 4. 

5 lb., 6-6. 6 Rev. arch., viii., 18^3, p. 298. 7 See pp. 894-6, supra. 
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me well-grounded ; for it may be inferred from Caesar’s narrative that the 
Belgae had begun to move against him before he marched to meet 
them ; he probably had to make a whole day’s march at least before he 
could reach his camping ground at Maucliamp : and on the night of his 
arrival the Belgae were still 8 Roman inil^ to the north. 


WHERE DID CAESAR CROSS THE AISNE IN HIS FIRST 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BELGAE? 

The number of p&nphlets and articles that have 1?een published upon 
this question is bewildering. It has been dis< ssed as hotly as the 
question of Cenabum or the question of Alesia. 

I. 1, Since Napoleon published his Histoire de Jules Cesar , the preval- 
ent view has been that Caesar crossed the Aisne at Berry -au-Bac; and 
pitched his camp near Miuehamp, on a hill between the Aisne and the 
Miette, a small stream which Hows into the Aisne* on it* northern bank. 
Napoleon was not, indeed, the first to adopt this site ; for von Gdler 
and more than one French antiquary 1 had anticipated him : but he 
claimed that the results of the excavations which had been undertaken 
by his orders had established its identity. Besides Berry-au-Bac, how- 
ever, Conde-vSur-Suippe, which is about 3 miles higher up, and Pontavert 
and Pontarcy, which are respectively about 4 and 11 miles, as the crow 
flies, lower down the Aisne, have found ardent champions. 

Caesar tells us that he marched from the country of the Sequani to 
the frontier of the Belgae, entered ^he territory of the Remi, and 
remained there some days. It is probable that, during this time, Jiis 
headquarters were at or near their chief town, Durocortorum (Reims). 
Hearing that the hostile Belgae were marching against liini^ he put his 
own army in motion, crossed the Aisne by a bridge, at appoint which 
was within an easy march of the eastern frontier of the Suessiones, and 
“there” (ibi), that is to say, close ^to the right bank, pitched his camp. 
On the left bank he stationed six cohorts to guard his communications. 2 
He pitched his camp on a hill. He describes the hill and the measures 
which he took to render it impregnable in the following sentence : — 
Ubi nostros non esse inferior es intellexit , loco pro castris ad aciem instru - 
endam natura ovportuno atque idoneo , quod is collis y ubi castra posita 
erant , paululum ex planitie editus tantum adversum in latitudinem 
patebat quantum loci acies instrncta occupare poterat , atque ex utraque 
parte lateris d&iectus • habcbat et in f route leniter fastigatus paulatim ad 
planitiem redibat y ah utroque latere eius collis transversam fossam obduxit 
circiter passuum CD et ad extrtynas fossas castella constituit ibique 
tormenta collocavit , ne 9 cum aciem instruxisset , hostes , quod tantum mul - 
titudine poterant, a lateribu\ pugnantes suos ciroumvenire possent. Hoc 
facto duabus legionibus quas proxime conscripscrat in castris relictis ut y si 

1 E.g ♦, M. Piette in Bull. d*> la Soc. acad. de Lcton , viii., 1858, p. 188. 

2 B. G« i. 1 , & 2 ; ii. 2, § 6, 3-5. 
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quo opus esset, subsidio duct possent , reliquas sex legiones pro castris in a cie 
constitnit. Hostes item suas copias ex castris ednctas instruxerant 1 
According to my unbiassed comprehension of this passage, the hill rose 
gradually frojn level ground on the right bank of the Aisne : it descended 
gradually to level ground in front : its Hanks, on the right and left, did 
not insensibly merge into the plain, but descended to it, so to speak, 
with a definite slope; and its length, or extension from right to left, 
was just sufficient to allow six legions to be drawn up on it in line of 
battle. Between this hill and the enemy’s camp, which was in front of 
it, was a small marsh. In order to prevent tbj enemy from outflanking 
him, Caesar drew a trench, about 400 paces, or 650 yards long, cross- 
wise, that is at ri£ht angles with the extension of the hill, on either 
flank of it ; and at each end of each ditch he constructed a redoubt. 
Then, leaving two legions in reserve in his camp, he drew up the other 
six in line of battle in front of his camp. 

I am certain that the foregoing description would agree substantially 
with the interpretation of Caesar’s narrative that any unprejudiced 
scholar, examining the passage without reference to other sources of 
information, would give ; and I find that it is substantially identical 
with the interpretation given by Long. 2 It might perhaps be argued 
that the two trenches started from the two northern ends of the hill ; 
and this was the view of Turpin de Crisse. 3 But this interpretation 
hardly seems to agree with the natural meaning of ah utroque latere 4 
and transversam ; 5 and, as will presently appear, even if it is right, my 
argument remains unaffected. If the description which I have given 
really represents Caesar’s meaning, Napoleon’s Plan, 6 which traces one 
of the trenches from the north-western a^gle of the camp to the Miette, 
aiftd the other from the South-eastern angle to the Aisne, is obviously 
wrong. 7 Accordingly Dr. Gunion Rutherford offers a different inter- 
pretation ; anti, what is more, he maintains that he alone of all the 
editors has * explained Caesar’s narrative correctly. 8 I was for a long 
time of opinion that Df. Rutherford had deceived himself : but deeper 
consideration has compelled me to acknowledge that he is substantially 
right. Still, X believe that in a case of this kind it is well to let one’s 
original comment stand. So, after first acting as Advocatus Diaboli , I 
will proceed to show that I was trying to make the better appear the 
worse causey , 

1 JB. G ii. 8, §§ 3-o. 

2 Caesar . p. 115. See also Schneider’s Cdesar, vol. i., pp. 140-41. Schneider, 
who wrote before Napoleon’s day, had only his own common sense and uncommon 
knowledge of Latin to rely upon ; and I am glad to find that my interpretation of 
Caesar’s text is sanctioned in advance by his authority. 

8 Comm . de CSsar , 1785, t. i., p. 128. , 4 “ On either side ” (of the hill). 

6 “Crosswise,” i.e. at right angles to the axis of the hill. 

6 Hist, de Jules Ctsar, Planche 8. See"Plan facing p. 49 of this volume. 

7 Long {Decline of the Ro?nan Republic , iv. 50, n. 5) takes substantially the 

same view as mine. Wnile he accepts Berry-su-Bac as the place where Caesar 
crossed the Aisne, and the hill between the Aisne and the Miette as the site of his 
camp, he says plainly that, in the matter of the transverse fosses, Napoleon’s Plan 
does not agree with Caesar’s text. H 

8 Caesar, Books IJ. -III., Preface and pp. 55-6". 
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[“ The key of this description,” says Dr. Rutherford, “ is pro° castris, 
diich proves that Caesar was looking westward towards the Aisne along 
.he axis of the hill.” Where the proof is, I cannot see. In fact Dr. 
Rutherford himself supplies disproof. In his Vocabulary (p. 124) he 
translates pro castris by “in front of the camp.” The front of the 
3amp, it is needless to say, was that side 8f it which faced the enemy ; 
nd the side of this particular camp which faced the enemy was con- 
fessedly the north. The “ key ” which Dr. Rutherford found only opens 
he door to fresh mistakes. Having mistranslated pro castris, he is 
compelled to nfistrdhsl^e in f route. “ In f route” he says, “ refers to 
hat end of the hill’s ridge furtliest removed from the camp.” A scholar 
ike Dr. Rutherford <pould not have made such a mistake as this if he 
lad not been biassed by Napoleon’s Plan. Let anyone look at the Plan, 
and he will see%t once that the front of the Ldl can only be that side 
r jf it which faced the enemy. Besides, D*. Rutherford forgets that, 
according to Caesar, the liiM, from its light to its left flank, was just 
wide enough to enable t]^e line of battle to be formed along it ; whereas, 
according to Dr. Rutherford’s interpretation of Caesar •and according to 
Napoleon’s Plan, the hill was wide enough to allow the line of battle to 
be formed upon it alongside of the camp, that is to say, wider, by the 
’ength of one side of the camp, than Caesar says. It is perfectly clear 
diat, if Caesar’s narrative was not misleading , the line of battle was 
brined in front of, not alongside of the camp. Finally, Caesar says 
that his object in constructing the two trenches was to prevent the 
enemy from surrounding his troops on their flanks (ne, cum aciem 
in8truxisset, hostes ... a lateribus pugnan tes suos circum venire possent). 
Would he have used the phual lateribus if he had onlv medht his right 
flank ?] 0 * . ' 

Now for my recantation. I aasume, wliat I shall afterwards pi%ve, 
that the camp near Berry-au-Bac was really Caesar’s c&mp. There is 
no doubt that in every other passage in which Caesar writes pro castris 
he means “ on the side of the camp which fa®ed the enemy ” (see B. (?., 
i. 48, § 3, 51, § 1 ; iv. 35, § 1 * v. 15, § 3, 16, § 1, 37, § 5 ; vii 24, 
§ 5, 66, § 6, 68, § 1, 70, § 2, 83, § 8, 89, § 4 ; B. C., i.«, § 4 ; iii. 56, 
§ 2). But a glance at the Plan will show that the camp near Berry-au- 
Bac could only have faced the extreme left of the Belgic line : the 
Roman troops would naturally have been drawn up on fche left of the 
camp ; and as they would have been confronting the enemy and at the 
same time restilig upon the sftpport of the camp, even though not, so to 
speak, between it and the enemy, the ground which they occupied might, 
I believe, have fairjy been described as loco pro castris. If Dr. Ruther- 
ford mistranslates it f route, that mistake does not, I think, violate his 
main contention. Although Tlaesar does certainly imply that the whole 
extent of the hill was just wide Snough to enable the line of battle to 
be formed along it, he doubtless meant that par£ of the whole extent, — 
about three-fourths of the whole, — which was on the left of the camp. 
Again, if he used the phrase a lateribus (on the hanks) instead of a dextro 
latere (on the right flank), the loose expression perhaps finds its parallel 
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in ripds and in ripis , which he uses more than once when he is only 
speaking of one bank of a river. 1 Moreover, it is quite certain, although 
no previous commentator has remarked upon the fact, that the transverse 
fosses, unless they were traced in the manner indicated by Turpin de 
Criss^, 2 were not dug on the right and left of the hill on which the 
Roman line stood ; for the sufficient reason that, being each not more 
than 650 yards (about 400 Spaces ”) long, they would have been actually 
shorter than one side of the Roman camp, and therefore, if they had 
been dug on either flank of the hill, they would have been useless. 

I conclude that Caesar, writing in haste, exf.res^ed liimself obscurely, 
as a man, however clear-headed, may sometimes do who forgets that 
what is plain enough to liis own mind may not be^plain to readers who 
have not, like himself, witnessed the scene which he describes. What 
has principally led me to change my mind and accept Or. Rutherford’s 
explanation, is the fact thtt it is more likely that Caesar should have 
used the expressions pro castris and a lakeribus loosely than that he 
should, as Kraner-Dittenberger 3 suggest, have* forgotten the nature of 
the ground andr the direction of the trenches. Still, it is safe to say 
that Dr. Rutherford would never have explained Caesar’s text as he has 
done, if he had not assumed the correctness of Napoleon’s Plan and been 
guided by it. 

In what I have said hitherto my object lias been, not to find fault 
with Napoleon’s Plan, but to show that, in certain respects, it is irrecon- 
cilable with the natural meaning of Caesar’s narrative. I shall now 
examine the objections that have been made to Napoleon’s view. 

(a) The trench which, according to Napoleon’s Plan, touches the 
Aisne is only 400 metres long, whereas, according to Caesar, 4 each trench 
was about 400 paces , or marly 2 (j 00 feet long ; and it shows no trace 
of f a redoubt. 5 To this E. Fleury replies that the Aisne has changed its 
course since Caesar’s day, and that, in so doing, it has destroyed all 
traces of the and of the trench and of the redoubt. 6 

(b) According to L. Fcllue, 7 the camp at Maucliamp, being only 41 
hectares, or about 101 acres in areq, ’was insufficient for Caesar’s six 
legions ; 8 for, he says, Hyginus assigns nearly as much space to a camp 
intended for only three legions. But Fallue is mistaken. The camp 
described by Hyginus was, indeed, intended for three legions : but those 
three legions, t with the foreign auxiliaries and the camp-followers who 
accompanied "'them, amounted to at “least 40,000 men. 9 Moreover, the 
great Napoleon, 10 whose opinion on suclf a point is mofe valuable than 
that of Fallue, estimates that 24,000 infantry and 1800 horses could 
have found room in a space of 110,000 square toises, 11 or about 103 acres. 

I H. Meusel, Lex. Oaes ., ii. 1750-51. 2 See p. 646, supra. 3 Caesar, p. 122. 

4 B. G., ii. 8, § 3. 5 Bull, de la Sdc. acad. de Laon, xiv., 1864, p. 104. 

9 Jb r xiii., 1863? p. 185. 7 lb., xiv., 1864, p. 103. 

8 Eight, he ought to have said ; or rather sevgn legions and four cohorts, six 
cohorts having been left with Sabinus. 

9 Hyginus, De munitionibus castrorum , § 21 (ed. A. von Domaszewski, 1887). 

10 Pride des gu&rres de Jules Cesar, pp, 81-2. 

II A toise is 6*39582 English feet. * * 
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(c) The Miette is not, and never could have been a stream ’flowing 
through a marsh ; for one of the transverse trenches actually touches it . 1 
To this A. E. Poquet 2 answers that the surrounding land is still known 
as the u marais de la Miette,” and that the existing channel of the Miette 
itself was dug in order to drain the stagnant waters. 

As Colonel Stoffers discovery has ncrt been universally accepted as 
conclusive, I shall now examine the claims of the other places that have 
been proposed for Caesar’s passage of the Aisne. 

2. Before Napoleon’s book appeared, Pontavert was generally pointed 
out as the placfi of fcros^jng. 8 It is believed that there was a Gallic road 
from Durocortoruni (Reims) to Bagaeum (Bavay), which crossed the river 
by a bridge at Pon Invert. 4 But, on the theory tli£*t this was the bridge 
which Caesar mentioned, it is impossible to find any site for his camp 
which corresponds, even approximately, with hw description. Any one 
can verify this for himself by referring ten Sheet 34 of the Carte de 
V ittat- Major (1 : 80,000). Lebeuf selected the plateau of Chaudardes : 
but this site was carefully examined by General Creuly and various 
members of the Society academique de Laon, and unhesitatingly rejected. 5 
The great Napoleon 6 made Caesar’s right rest on the Aisne between 
Pontavert and the village of Chaudardes, and his left on a rivulet : but 
he could not have been acquainted with the ground ; for there is no hill 
here which corresponds with Caesar’s description. Craonne has also 
been suggested : but Thillois points out that it is scarped on all sides, 
and that it is 0 kilometres, or nearly 4 miles, from the river. 7 

3. On behalf of Pontarcy all that can be said has been said by Caig- 
nart de Saulcy. After the publication of the results of Colonel Stoffel’s 
excavations he acknowledged that he was wrong : s but it may be well, 
in order finally to settle tfie question, to •xamine the arguments by 
which he had defended his former opinion. First, he explains Caeftir’s 
phrase, flumen Axonam , quod est in extremis Bemorum jimbus (“ the river 
Aisne, which is in the most distant part of the country o£* the Remi ”), 
as meaning that Caesar crossed the Aisne “&u point oil cette riviere 

a 

o 

1 Bull, de la Soc. acad. de Laon , xiv., 1864, p. 104. 

2 Jules Char et son entrie dans la Gaule belgique , 1864, p. 64. 

3 Bull, de la Soc . hist, et arch, de Soissons, xv., 1860, pp. 127, 129. 

4 Bull, de la Soc. acad. de Laon , vii., 1858, p. 188. M. Melleville ( Le passage 
de V Aisne par J. Char, 1864, p. 19) asserts that this was the only ancient road 
within* the line of the Aisne from Ne&fchatel to Pontavert : ' otrtf’A. Piette, the 
principal authority on the ancient, -rq^ds of the department of the Aisne, maintains 
(Itiniraires gallo-rom. dans le d§p* de V Aisne, p. 92) that the road which leads 
from Reims to Arras by way of Berry-au-Bac existed in the Gallo-Roman period. 

5 Poquet, pp. 69-7.0. 6 Precis des guerres de Char , p. 43. 

7 Bull, de la Soc. "ad. de Laon, xix., 1869-70, p. 272. Melleville (Le passage 
de V Aisne, pp. 21-2, 25, 27-8) x^aced Caesar’s camp on the hill oi St-Thomas, 
which is at least 6 miles from the n^irest point of the Aisne ! It would be an 
insult to the reader’s intelligence to point out the various fat^l objections to this 
theory ; and one of them is so obvious that one wondejs that it did not occur to 
Melleville himself : — how coultf Caesar have said that one side of his camp was 
protected by the Aisne (latus unum castrorum ripis Jluminis muniebat) if the camp 
had been 6 miles from that river ? 

8 Journal de V Aisne, Mai 7, 0 1SG2. » 
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coule k proximite de la frontiere du pays des Ezines.” 3 It is hardly 
necessary to say that this interpretation is wrong. Caesar very rarely 
uses fines in the sense of “ frontier ” ; 1 2 and then his meaning is unmis- 
takable. Fines, , in the Commentaries , almost always means “ territory” 3 
Moreover, Pontarcy has always formed part of the diocese of Soissons, 
and was therefore probably m the country of the Suessiones, not, as 
Caesar’s narrative requires, in that of the Remi. 4 

Secondly, de Saulcy argues that the very name Pontarcy, which he 
derives from pons arris, implies the former existence at Pontarcy of a 
bridge. 5 But if so, what proof is there thg-i the bridge existed in 
Caesars time, or that, if it did, no other bridge spanned the Aisne in 
that part of its coulee within which Caesar must hpve crossed it ? Be- 
sides, according to M. Piette, 0 who has made a special study of the 
ancient roads in the department of the Aisne, no ancient road passed 
through Pontarcy. * 

Thirdly, de Saulcy points out that ii** the neighbourhood of the 
village of OEuilly there are fords ; 7 and it was ‘by these fords, he main- 
tains, that the Pelgae attempted to cross the Aisne, in order to attack 
Sabinus. But this is not the only point in the course of the Aisne 
which is fordable. There is a ford between Berry-au-Bac and Pontavert. 

Fourthly, from Caesar’s statement that one side of his camp was 
covered by the Aisne, de Saulcy infers that the hill on which the camp 
stood “s’etendait perpendic ulairemen t au con vs de 1’ Aisne et dominant 
le terrain compris entre elle et la riviere, ne laissait pas d’attaque k 
craindre dans cette direction.” s De Saulcy was driven to adopt this 
singular interpretation of Caesar’s words because the plateau of Comin, 
the only hill which he could find near Pontarcy, extends in a direction 
perpendicular to the course of the river. Caesar meant of course that 
the hill extended in a direction parallel with the Aisne. Moreover, as 
M. Piette observes, 9 the hill of Comin is about 200 feet above the level 
of the valley beneath it, and is surrounded by steep escarpments ; 
whereas the hill which iCaesar describes rose only a little above the 
plain, and its northern slope was very gentle. 

Fifthly, the -dope of the hill descending towards the valley which de 
Saulcy believed to have separated the Romans from the Belgae is bounded, 
he says, by two parallel trenches. These trendies were identified by de 
Saulcy with (Jaesar’s transversae fossae, which, I need hardly say, would 
have been fillfecL up by the inhabitants after his departure. The distance 
between them is, he says, about 450 metiits, or nearly 500 yards. This 
space corresponded, on his theory, with the width of the Roman line of 
battle. There were, he assumes, 800 men in each rank, 10 and, as there 
were six legions in order of battle, or perhaps about 24,000 men, who 
were probably arranged in three lines, each eight men deep, this estimate 

1 Les campagnes^ de Jules Cesar dans les (l aides, 1862, pp. 83*4. 

2 See Measel’s Lex. Can., i. 1302. a 3 lb., 1302-7. 

4 Poquet, p. 23. 5 Les campagnes de Jules Clsar, etc., p. 103. 

6 Itin&raires , etc., map at end of volume. 

7 Les campagnes de Jules Cesar, pp. 111-12. 5 lb., p. 95. 

9 Itin&raires, etc., p. 251. * Les bimpagnes, etc., pp. 98, 107. 
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is not very far from the truth. Now observe that, on de Saulcy’fe theory, 
each man would have had a space of just five-eighths of a yard, or 22^ 
inches, to stand in ! In other words, the men would have been packed 
like sardines in a box, not like Roman soldiers, who had to use their 
swords and shields. Enough has been said to show that* Caesar did -not 
cross the Aisne at Pontarcy. M. Piet f e justly argues that Caesar would 
not have attempted to cross either at Pontarcy or at Pontavert, as to 
reach either of these places he would have had to traverse the difficult 
and broken country which stretches north-westward from Reims. 1 

By the process of & (\austion, then^I am forced to conclude that Caesar 
crossed the Aisne at Rerry-au-Bac, and that he encamped on the hill 
between tlie Aisne .and the Miette. That hill corresponds with Caesar’s 
description ; and I can find no other hill on the right bank of the Aisne 
which does s<$ But were the camp and tlu* trenches which Colonel 
Stoffel’s excavations revealed, the camp an€ the trenches which Caesar 
described ? I believe they were, for this reason. No commentator, as 
far as I know, has noticed the fact that, if Caesar had drawn one trench 
about 660 yards long, athwart each flank of the hill, as kis narrative would 
seem to imply, those trenches would have been absolutely useless ! For 
they would have been no longer than the sides of the Roman camp ; and 
they would have rested upon nothing. Consequently the Belgae would 
only have had to walk round them in order to strike the Roman rear. 
And even if the trenches had started from the two northern ends of the 
hill, as Turpin de Criss<$ makes them do, the rear of the Romans would 
have been left exposed, unless their camp had occupied the whole length 
of the hill. But the two trenches whicli are traced in Napoleon’s Plan 
would have effectually protected the right flank and the right rear of 
the Romans ; and the junction of tfie Miette and the Aisne would have 
protected their left. • 

II. One or two minor points remain to be settled.* Napoleon says 
that the road by which Caesar marched “led straight to* the Aisne” : 2 
but M. Piette says that he probably marchecb by the route along which 
subsequently ran the Roman road from Reims to Bavay, and which 
crossed the Aisne about 4 kilometres east of the confluence of the Suippe 
and the Aisne ; that he left Sabinus in the so-called “ camp of Condd,” 
at the confluence of the Suippe and the Aisne ; and that he encamped 
himself on the hill of Mauchamp, that is to say, in the ^position selected 
by Napoleon. 3 But M. Piette is certainly mistaken, 1< or the camp of 
Cond4, if it is a Roman camp’ at all, is far too large to haw* been occupied 
by the small force of Sabinus : 4 it is tolerably clear from Caesar’s 
narrative that he.encamped just north of the point where he crossed the 
Aisne, not several miles to the west of it, and that the camp of Sabinus 
was immediately south of and opposite to the tete-de-pont , not 4 kilo- 
metres to the west of it : if we may believe Napoleon, “ the retrench- 

1 ItinSraires , etc., pp. 9J-8. See Sheet 34 o$ the Garte de Vjktat-Major 
(1:80,000). 

2 Hist, de Jules C(sar 7 ii. 1 00. 

8 Bull, de la Soc . acad . de Laon , vii., 1858, p. 188. 

4 See Poquet, pp. 28-9. o * 
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inents df this tete-de-pont . . . are still visible at Berry-an-Bac ; ” 1 and, 
as M. Piette believes that the road leading from Reims to Arras by way 
of Berry-au-Bac existed in the Gallo -Roman period, I cannot see why he 
refuses to believe that Caesar marched by it. 

III. Referring to the tfte-dz-pont which is shown in Napoleon’s Plan, 
Long says, “ this tete-de-pont Vould be of little or no use on the north 
side of the river ; and if the 4 praesidium * of c. 5 and the 4 castellum * of 
c. 9 are the same, as I think they are, Caesar placed the tete-de-pont on 
the south side of the Aisne.” 2 

This note is unworthy of Long. How coulcjc lie have thought that 
the praesidium of chapter 5 and the castellum , which Sabinus occupied, 
of chapter 9 were the same, after reading this passrge : — In eo flumine 
pons erat. Ibi praesidium ponit et in altera parte fluminis Quintum 
Titurium Sabinum legatum cum sex cohortibus relinquit These words 
immediately follow Caesar’s 'description of the position which he himself 
took up on the northern side of the Aisne. * Altera parte fluminis , then, 
must mean the southern side ; and the praesidium must have been on 
the northern. Besides, from chapter 9 it is clear that the castellum was 
on the southern side. 4 Therefore, as the praesidium was on the north, 
the castellum and the praesidium were not the same. 

Of course Long made a great mistake when he asserted that “ this 
tete-de-pont would be of little or no use on the north side of the river.” 
The tSte-de-pont made it absolutely impossible for any hostile force to 
cross the river hy the bridge. 

IV. According to Napoleon and von Kampeii, the Belgae attempted 
to cross the Aisne by the ford of Gernicourt, between Berry-au-Bac and 
Pontavert : but M. Piette thinks that they iparclied to attack Sabinus by 
the north-east, hid their march behind the hill of Proviseux, and then 
gained the ford of St-Pierre, near Guignicourt. 5 The map shows that 
the route indicated by Napoleon was the easier : but of course M. 
Piette was obliged to choose the other because he had made the mistake 
of placing Sabinus’s camp, which the Belgae intended to attack, at 
Conde-sur-Suippe. 


HOW LONG DID CAESAR TAKE TO MARCH FROM HIS 
CAMP ON THE AISNE^ TO JS T OVIODUNlTM ? 

Caesar’s words are Postridie eius diei Caesar . . . in fines Suessionum, 
qui proximi Remis erant , exercitum duxit et magno itinere confecto ad 

1 Hist . de Jules Cesar, ii. 100, n. 1. 

2 Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 51, n. 6. 

:i “ The river was spanned by a bridge. At the bridge-head he established a 
strong post, and on the other side of the river be left one of his lieutenants, 
Quintus Titurius Sabinus, with six cohorts.'* B. <?., ii. 5, § 6, 

4 Ibi vadis repertis partem suarum copiarum traducere conati sunt, eo consilio ut, 
si possent, castellum . . . expugnarent, etc. 

5 Itin&raires gallo-rom % dans le dSp t de l* Aisne, pp. 100-1. 
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oppidum Noviodunum contendit. 1 The question is whether he -reached 
Noviodunum on the day of the magnum iter or on the next day. 

Nipperdey 2 says that the words magno itinere confecto would be 
absurd unless some place were indicated as the terminus of the magnum 
iter ; and Schneider 3 virtually takes the same view, renfarking that in 
other passages where Caesar uses the wo ds itinere confecto , the general 
who performed the march is said to have Reached some definite place, or 
to have fallen upon his enemy. 4 But as, in this particular passage, no 
place is, in Schneider’s opinion, expressly indicated as the terminus of the 
iter, he concludes that, after confecto , we must understand in fines 
Suessionum pervenit ; th at is to say, A at Caesar reach t*d the territory of 
the Suessiones by a forced march, and then marcliec^ on for Noviodunum. 
But, to say nothing of the fact that Caesar had already told us that he 
had entered tfce territory of the Suessiones (V. fines Suessionum . . . 
ex ercitum duxit), the point from which tys started was close to that 
territory ; and therefore, on Schneider’s theory, the word parvo would 
be more applicable than magno. We are to assume, then, says Nipper- 
dey, who waxes very sarcastic at his brother editor’s expense, that Caesar 
marched about to amuse himself, and deliberately w r asted his time for 
want of something better to do {Scilicet animi causa ambulavisse Caesarem 
putabimus et de industria tempus trivisse in summa rerum gerendarum 
inopia). Nipperdey concludes that the word confecto is spurious, and 
that Caesar reached Noviodunum in a single march. Long, 5 on the 
other hand, while admitting with Schneider that contendere ad “ properly 
means to march towards a place,” suggests that “ it does not seem to 
exclude the notion of reaching it also.” No ! it does not exclude that 
notion : but in order that Ling’s suggestion should have any weight, it 
would be necessary that contendit should me$n the same, in this passage, 
as pervenit Of course, if this were so, the difficulty presented by the 
suspected word confecto would disappear ; and the passage would mean 
“ Caesar led his army into the country of the Suessiones, and, after 
making a forced march, arrived at Noviodunum.'’ But contendit cannot 
mean the same as pervenit. 

I am not, however, convinced by the argument^ of Nipperdey. 
Supposing that Caesar had wished to say that he made a forced march, 
which did not take him the whole way to Noviodunum, and that on 
the following day he pushed on for Noviodunum, would not the words 
magi\o itinere confecto ad oppidum Noviodunum contend Jt, wve adequately 
expressed his meaning ? A^d how was he to indicate the terminus of 
the iter , if it had no name ? The interpretation which I have suggested 
(though, for reasons which I shall presently give, I do not press it) is, 
in some measure, 'supported by the fact that Caesar began to attack 
Noviodunum immediately after his arrival, and, having failed in an 
attempt to take it by storm, proceeded on the same evening to make 
preparations for a regular siege. Could he, it might Ife asked, have done 
• • 

1 B. 0. y ii. 12, § 1. 2 Caesar , pp. 60-61. 8 Caesar , i. 148-9. 

4 B. iv. 4, § 5, 14, § 1 ; vi. 30, § 1 ; vii. 56, § 3, 83, § 7. 

5 Ccssar, p. 119. 
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all this if he had already marched 28 miles 1 on the same day ? It may, 
however, be replied that, as Schneider says, the word postridie proves 
that Caesar hastened to Noviodunum (ad oppidum Noviodunum contendit) 
on the same day on which he made the magnum iter. Similarly Dr. 
W. G. Rutherfoid, 2 who retains the word confecto , translates the passage 
thus, “ the long inarch accomplished, he hastens to Noviodunum ” It is 
astonishing that neither of the two editors should have seen that Caesar 
could not have said that, after having made a forced march (magno itinere 
confecto ), he “ hastened ” on the same day to Noviodunum ; seeing that 
the hastening would itself have formed a part of the, forced march, and 
would have changed the magnum tier into a rnaximum iter. 

But another explanation has been proposed, “ Perhaps,” remarks 
Mr. Peskett, 3 “as Vielhaber suggests, this word ^confecto) is to be 
explained by the consideration that ‘we occasionally fiiyi ablatiri con - 
sequentiae formed with the participle perfect to express a circumstance 
whicli does not precede but accompanies or follows the main action/ 
Mad vig, L. G., $ 431, ohs, 2 : in the present passage the forced march is 
not prior to his ^hastening to Noviodunum but synchronous with it. 

1 Caesar hastened to Noviodunum, making a forced march.* ” If Caesar 
did really reach Noviodunum on the same day on which he made the 
magnum iter , then either we must accept Yielhaber’s explanation or 
with Nipperdey we must expunge confecto. But there remains the 
difficulty of understanding how, at the end of a magnum iter, Caesar’s 
troops could have attempted to take Noviodunum by storm, and tben 
begun their preparations for a regular siege. Nevertheless, considering 
the force of the word postridie, I am inclined to agree with Long that 
“ Caesar seems to speak of one day only ” ; and I hold that an editor 
lias no right to reject word^ which Are found in all the MSS., without 
the very strongest reason. I therefore provisionally accept Yielhaber’s 
explanation of confecto; and I am constrained accordingly to admit 
that the soldiers of Caesar were so strong that, even after making a 
forced march, they were able to undertake fresh labours, [Since 1 
wrote the rough draft of tliis note, I lia^e remembered that during the 
Indian Mutiny, Colonel Greatlied’s column fought the battle of Agra 
almost immediately after making a forced march of 44 miles, and that 
the famous corps of Guides went into action at Delhi two hours after 
they had finished their wonderful marcli of 580 miles in 22 days. See 
my History of-™* Indian Mutiny, 5th ed., 1898, pp. 339, 392-3.] 


THE BATTLE WITH THE NERVII 


I. 1. I have followed MM. Creuly r and Bertrand, 4 who carefully 
examined the course of r the Sambre, and on whose notes Napoleon 


1 See p. 473. 2 Caesar , p. 69. 

3 Caesar, Ji. G., ii,, ed. Peskett (1888), Notes, pp, 26*7. 
4 Rpv. arch 2 e ser., t. iv., J861, pp. 453*67. 
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evidently relied, in placing this battle on the left bank, on the heights 
of Neuf-Mesnil, opposite Hautmont. Long 1 agrees with Napoleon ; 
and von Gbler, 2 who wrote before the publication of Napoleon’s book, 
takes the same view. Desjardins says of Napoleon’s site : — “ Cette posi- 
tion convient en effet assez bien, mais ce n’est pas la seule du cours 
sup4rieur de la Sambre qui pro sente les conditions exigees par le texte ; 
nous n’avons done pas plus de certitude k cet egard que pour le reste, 
le texte de Cesar 6tant, comine toujours, d’une dtSsesperante sobri^te de 
renseignements topograph iques.” 3 But Caesar’s description, the substance 
of which I hav% embodied in pages 53-56 of my narrative, is perfectly 
clear ; and Long, von Gtler and MM.*Creuly and Bertrand give reasons 
for believing that the site adopted by Napoleon is the only one which 
exactly corresponds 4>ith it. 0 

2. J. Des Relies 4 and V. Gantier 5 find tin battle-field at Presles. 
This place, which is about 8 kilometres, or 5 miles, east of Charleroi, is 
on the right bank of the Sambre, not, like Napoleon’s site, on the left. 
Gantier maintains that if Caesar had marched against the NerVii by 
the left bank, he must hftvu crossed the country of the At rebates before 
entering that of the Nervi i, which would be contrary to his statement 6 
that the country of the Nervii, where he entered it, bordered on that 
of the Ambiani. Furthermore, says Gantier, the western frontier of 
the Nervii was probably the Scheldt, not, as Napoleon, who is anxious 
to allow s]>ace enough for a march of three days across the Nervian 
territory 7 to Neuf-Mesnil, maintains, close to Fin and Bapaume. On 
page 213 of his book Napoleon himself implies that the frontier was 
far to the east of Fin and Bapaume. Hautmont, continues Gantier, is 
only 50 kilometres from the Scheldt : even from Bapaume it is only 80 ; 
and this distance is not enough to answer the requirements of Caesar’s 
narrative. A Roman army generally marched 30 kilometres a *d#y ; 
and therefore the march from the Nervian frontier to the battle-field, 
including the march on the fourth day, — that of the battle, — must 
have been between 105 and 110 kilometres. Pr» sles satisfies this con- 
dition : tradition is in favour of, Presles ; and al Presles, as at Hautmont, 
antiquarian discoveries have been made. Dewez adds # that the name 
“ Presles,” or, as he spells it, “ Prele,” is derived from proelium ; and 
that human bones have been found on the spot. There is no record, 
he says, of a later battle having been fought there ; and we may therefore 
conclude that the bones are those qf men who were MLt 1 in the battle 
with tlie Nervii Finally, De^ Roches says that the lie of the ground 
at Presles and the depth of the river correspond with Caesar’s descrip- 
tion. 8 

These argument* will not bear examination. One fact alone over- 
throws them. If Caesar marofeed down the right bank of the Sambre, 

1 Decline of the Roman Republic , 1v. 59. 2 Gall. Krieg , pp. 75-7. 

3 Giogr. de la Gaule rom ii. 635-6. • 

4 Hist. anc. des Pay * Das autrichiens , 1787ft. ii. pp. 37-40. 

5 La conqvMe de la Belgique par Jules Cesar , 1882, pp. 113-14, 156-64. 

6 B.G., ii. 15, §2. 7 lh%t 16, §1. 

8 Nouv. m4m. de V Acad. Roy. dc Bruxelles , ii., 1822, pp. 238-9. 
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he must, as a glance at the niapwill show, have crossed that river near 
its source, and then con tinned his march, always comparatively dose to 
the right bank, until he reached the alleged battle-field at Presles. If 
so, would he have told us, as he does, that, after inarching for three 
days across Nervian territory, he learned that the Sambre was not more 
than 10 (Roman) miles from sus camp, evidently implying that he had 
not yet come within sight of the Sambre? 1 Colonel A. Sarrette 2 
indeed, who makes him march down the right hank, avoids the necessity 
of taking him across the river near its source : but his method is 
peculiar. He takes Caesar from Breteuil (which . he * identifies with 
Rratuspantium) direct to Peronne and tlieuce Ho Wassigny : there he 
makes him turn sharply to the right, round the headwaters of the 
Sambre, advance to Avesnes and thence move on tc/ Hautmont. Caesar 
was obliged, says the colonel, to march down the rigli/, bank, for fear 
his communications with the Remi, from whom he drew his supplies, 
should be cut. 

I reply that, separated from the Remi by the Sambre, Caesar would 
have been in no more danger than lie was when lie penetrated into the 
hostile country of Arvo vistas, when he invaded the country of the 
Veneti, when lie marched into the heart of Britain, when, in the seventh 
campaign, he again and again ran risks about supply to gain a great 
end ; or than his lieutenant, Crassus, was when ho penetrated far into 
hostile Aquitania ; finally, that, on Colonel Sarrette’s theory, his convoys 
would equally have been exposed to attack from the Viromandui. 
Besides, as General Creuly asks, what business had Caesar on the right 
bank of the Sambre ? Why should he have gone out of his way to 
avoid the country which lie washed to invade? Iiis objective was 
doubtless Bagacum (Bavav), the Nervian eaj itaL 3 Von Moltke, in 1870, 
might as well have inarched for Marseilles or Toulouse, instead of Faria. 
Moreover, Roman armies did not generally march 30 kilometres a day, 
but much less. 4 

Gautier’s fheory being now demolished, it is unnecessary to refute 
his arguments one by one.’ But it is strange that he should have over- 
looked the obvious fact, expressly ]>ointed out by Caesar, 5 that the 
Roman army could not have marched at its ordinary speed across a 
country' intersected bv thick hedges, which had to be cut through ; and 
it follows from this fact that there is no need to look for the battle-field 
further to.tlw^u^ifr'than Napoleon hes placed it. Moreover, Napoleon 
does not imply on page 213 of his Histoi r e that the Nervian frontier 
was far to the east of Fin and Rapaume. On this fact, however, I lay 
no stress ; for, assuming that the territory of the Nervii was bounded 
by the Scheldt, the distance from the Scheldt to Neuf-Meaml was m 
much as the Romans, marching th rough a difficult country, would have 
been able to accomplish in three days. . 

f 1 B. O t < ii. 16, § 1. 

2 Quelques pages dts comm . de Cesar, 1863, map facing p. 75. 

3 Rev. arch., uouv. s4r., t. viii., 1863, p. 86. 

4 See pp. 626-7, supra. 5 B. ii. 17, §9 4-5. 
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The arguments of Des Roches and Dewez are not more convincing 
than those of Gantier. If the lie of the ground at Presles corresponds 
with Caesar’s description, so does the lie of the ground at Neuf-Mesnil : 
the name “ Presles ” is common to eight places in France alone, and, as 
Dinaux sensibly remarks, “ nous serious bien embarrasse d* leur assignor 
huit champs de bataille” ; 1 and the argrfpent drawn from the alleged 
discovery of bones has been so often used Viy rival antiquaries on behalf 
of their pet sites that cautious investigators have come to regard it with 
suspicion. Besides, ancient weapons, human remains and rows of graves 
have also been (Jiscoyered in tlie wood of Quesuov, near Hautmont. 2 3 

3. Nicholas Le Long^daces the battle-field near Landrecies, but gives 
no reasons. 8 Nor can any be given ; for the country near Landrecies 
does not correspond With Caesar’s description. 9 

4. A. de Vlaminck 4 objects to Neuf-Mesnil m the ground that it is 
only 20 miles (8 “ lieues ”) from Cambrai, and that the Roman army 
could not have taken three (lavs to march so short a distance. Following 
P. G. Baert, 5 he decides for the village of La Boissiere, about 7 ‘kilo- 
metres, or 4 J miles, soutfl-west of Thuin. But there must be some mis- 
take in de Vlaminck’s map. From Cambrai to Neuf-Mesnil is 30 miles, 
as the crow flies. Nor is it certain that Cambrai was on the Nervian 
frontier, where the three days’ march began. There is nothing to be 
said for La Buissiere or for Thuin itself, where the battle has also been 
placed ; 6 and, as Thuin is about 14 and La Buissiere. about 13 miles 
further down the Sambre than Neuf-Mesnil, it is unlikely that Caesar 
could have marched to either place, across such a difficult country, in 
the time which he mentions. 

5. M. Ganchez 7 finds the battle- lield near Hautes-Wiheries, on the 
right bank of the Sambre, about 2£> kilometres, or 12 miles, below 
Hautmont. He bases his choice on the hypothesis that Caesar marcjted 
20 Roman miles a day ; and in justification of this hypothesis he refers 
to B. Cr., v. 47-8. Caesar there tells us that, in 54 b.c,, on an occasion 
when everything depended upon speed, 8 he matched 20° miles in one 
day through the territory of the Nervii. So we are to * assume that, 
in 67 B.C., when lie had no motive for making haste, ^ie marched 60 
miles in three days ! 

6. M. L. Caudet makes Caesar march, after the submission of Samaro- 
briva (Amiens), to Vermand, establish there a magazine, and then begin 
his three days’ march per Nervier a fines, along the V i?a:yk of the 
Oise, which, says M. Caudet, protected him against the danger of a sur- 

1 Archive* hist, tt litt . da Nord de la France ct du Midi de la hdyique, 3 e s£r., 
t. iii., 1862, p. 187. * 

8 Von Goler, Gall. Arieg, p. «<ji . 

3 But. eccl . et civ. du diocese de, Luon, 1783, p. 12. 

4 Messages des sciences hist, de Btltfique, 1882, p. 385. 

6 Mini, sur les campagncs de Gisardans la Belgique, p. 58 ^published in 1833). 

0 Archives hist, et litt. du Sq/rtl de ta France et du Mali de la Belgique , 3 e ser., 

t. v., 1866, p. 326 ; N. Le Long, Hist. eccl. et civ . du diocese dc Laon , p. 12. 

7 Annates de V Acad, d' arch. de Belgique, 3° ser., t. via., 1882, pp, 422-7. 

8 nnum salutis aux ilium in celeritate ponebat. 

5 2u 
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prise. # The battle took ]>lace, according to M. Caudet, at Catillon-eur- 
Sambre. 1 

All this is simply wild imagination. M. Oaudet ignorantly translates 
per jin es by “along the frontier,” whereas of course fines means, in this 
as in almost, every other passage where it occurs in Caesar, “ territory,” 
and per means not “along” yut “through.” 2 Moreover, Catillon is on 
the right bank of the SamKe, and must therefore be rejected for the 
same reason as Presles, 

7. A chain Ire, 3 Leglay 4 and others believe that Caesar wrote Sabim 
by mistake for Scaldem , and that the battle was tVpighJ on the banks of 
the Scheldt. Aeliaintre argues first, that CVesar, marching from the 
country of the Ambiani against the Nervii, would have inarched through 
the district in whiea are situated Camhrai, Bouclmiu and Valenciennes, 
and thus would necessarily have come to the Scheldt ; secondly, that it 
is absurd to suppose that if he had marched to Neuf-^Vesuil, the Nervii 
would have abandoned the left bank of the Sambre and waited for him 
on the other side; 5 and thirdly, that in Jti. G ., vi. 33, § 3, Caesar con- 
founds the Sambre with the Scheldt. 

It is difficult to say which of these reasons is the worst. To say that 
Caesar, marching from the country of the Ambiani into that of the 
Nervii, “would necessarily conn* to the Scheldt ” ami not the Sambre, 
is about on a par with saying that an invadci having effected a landing 
in England, would “ necessarily ** come to the Severn and not the 
Thames. The second reason is not much better. The Nervii chose the 
strongest position that they could find. If Caesar had determined to 
attack that position, ht* would first have had to cross a river. They 
attacked him from ambush ; and it was all that he could do to avoid 
defeat. A-' for the third retison, jln-re is po proof that Caesar ever con- 
founded the Sambre with the Scheldt;® and it is nut credible that he 
should have mistaken the name of a river winch wa< the scene of one of 
his most memorable exploit*. 

L<* Olay/ who find-* th»* battle-field on the hill of Bona vis, opposite 
Vauccdles, reasons no better than Aeliaintre. He says that the Nervii, 
being a brave people, would have defended the tlm*shold of their terri- 
tory. Tlie answer is that they did not defend the threshold of their 
territory ; for Caesar says that, wlmn he was still 3 0 Roman miles from 
the battle-field, he had already marched for three days across their 
territory. Jj* J U^ vr to get over thy difficulty present**! by the extreme 
nearness of the rite which lie. select* to Cae-sar* starting- point, Lfc Olay 
asserts that the Homans marched with extreme slowness in order to 
avoid being surprised. No doubt they marched more slowly than usual, 
owing to the difficulty of the country : but I will not believe that they 
crawled, like old ladies out for an airing.,, 

1 Ccmpies read a 3 el mem. du Ovmite arcJu (k Sadis, 2** scr., t, iv., 1878, pp. 
28-9, 84. See it. G., i. 0, § 4, 4, 11, § 1, 19, § 1, 28, § 1. etc. 

8 Caesar, i. 82. de /a Sue. tV imulatum de Camitnai, 1880, p. 87. 

6 So also A, Eberz in Neue Jahrhdchrr fur PhUologk, etc., Ixxxv., 1882, p* 221. 

* See p. 720, infra. 

7 Mem. de la Sor. d' emulation de Camlsnii, 1829, pp. 87. 91*2. 
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It has been argued, as Lebeau 1 remarks, that the Sambre, in that 
part of its course near which the battle must have taken place, if it took 
place on the Sambre at all, was not wide (latissimum) ; and that there 
were no marshes in the country of the Nervii such as those in which 
Caesar says that the Nervian non -combatants took refugfe, except near 
the sea-coast. But Lebeau replies that in Caesar's time, when the 
climate was much damper than it is now, the country in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sambre must have been constantly flooded, and that the 
epithet latissimum has a purely relative signification. This, however, 
is no answer toetheone strong argument which has been brought against 
the theory that the battle was fought? on the Sambre. For Caesar does 
not only say that the non-combatants took ref ugt^ in marshes : he also 
says that they took refuge in aestuaria ; and tie re is no evidence that 
the word aestuaria can be used of marshes fumu«l by a river which does 
not flow into the sea. It must therefore, iJthink, be admitted that the 
aestuaria to which Caesar infers were formed by the tide. But there is 
nothing incredible in the hypothesis that tin* Nervii sent some of their 
non-combatants to a place of refuge in the remotest parts of their 
country, while they themselves prepared to dt fend the all-important 
line of the Sambre; 2 and it is incredible that the Nervii abandoned 
the basin of the Sambre, which was tin* heart of their territory. 

The battle, then, was undoubtedly fought somewhere on the left 
bank of the upper Sambre. But is there any proof that it was fought 
opposite Hautmont? Long otl'ers a most ingenious and, I think, almost 
convincing proof. “The bank-* of tin* river,” he says, 3 “opposite to the 
enemy’s left were, as Caesar describes them (c. 27) very high, a statement 
which is the strongest proo* that the site of this great battle has been 
truly determined. The heights of •Xeuf-^snil . . . descend to the 
river with a uniform slope; but at Boussieres, a little farther upe the 
stream, the heights which are connected with Neuf-Mesnil terminate on 
the river in escarpments from sixteen to about fifty feet high, which are 
not accessible at Boussieres, but may be scaled lower down. The bank 
of the river on the right side opposite to Boussieres is flat,” I should 
add that, as MM. Creuly and Bertrand 4 observe, neig* Hautmont the 
Sambre widens so much as to justify Caesar’s epithet latissimum; and 
this cannot be said of any other part where the ground corresponds at 
all with Caesar’s description. To every site that has been proposed, 
except the site opposite Hautmom, the objections a*x ‘Tal&l. : There is 
no objection worth considering to the latter, except that, according to 
Caesar, the Sambre opposite the battle-field was/ ml v ‘1 feet deep, whereas 
the depth of the Saiubre opposite Hautmont is much more. But the 
Sambre at Haulm -mi is deeper now than it was in Caesar’s time 

• 

1 Archives hist . et Hit. du Nord dela France et du Midi de la Belgique, 3* sri., 
t. v., 1856, pp. 315-17. . • 

a I find that General Creuly has a similar argument in Rev. arch., nouv. ser., 
t. vili., 1863, p. 36. 

8 Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 59. 

4 Rev. arch., nouv. s6r., t. iv., 1861, pp. 456-7. 
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because it has been canalised. 1 The site may therefore be regarded as 
fixed beyond all reasonable doubt. 

IX. In his description of the battle, Caesar states that he could not 
see all theTegions at once, because thick hedges interrupted the view 
(sepibnsque densissimis, ut ante demonstravimus , prospectus impedvretur). 
A Eberz contends that thjs p| ssage is either a gloss or a fiction, Caesar’s 
own words, he says, prove tilat there were no hedges on the battle- 
field. He was not stopped by hedges when he moved from the 10th 
legion to the right wing; nor were the 9th and 10th legions when 
they drove the Atrebates down to and across the Sambnc, 2 

Now" any one who examines tne Plan of fte battle-field may con- 
vince himself that the statement in the Commentaries is not necessarily 
false. If there was a hedge in Caesar’s way, as he fi r as moving from one 
part of the field to another, lie might have turned it or, if that was 
impossible, a few- sappers cpuld have cut a passage for him in a trice ; 
and hedges might have run in such a way 4 as to intercept his view and 
yet not to hinder the free passage of troops moving down or lip the 
slope, to or fronj the Sambre. It is just possible that the passage of 
which Eberz complaint may be a gloss : but I do not believe that it is 
a fiction ; for I cannot see that Caesar could have had any motive for 
telling an untruth. The rest of his narrative made it clear that he had 
allowed himself to be surprised, and that, hedges or no hedges, the 
difficulties which he had brought upon himself were serious enough. 
He would not have exaggerated his difficulties by making a statement 
the falsity of which would have been noticed at once by every officer who 
had served under him. 

III. According to von Goler, Napoleon aiul von Kampen, the 10th 
legion stood on the extreme )cft of the Roman line. There is no authority 
for# this view ; and M. Crain adduces an argument against it He 
points out that in chapter 23 Caesar mentions the six legions in three 
pairs, the 9tfr and 10th, the 11th and 8th, the 12th and 7th ; and lie 
draws attention to the fact that in the first pair the smaller number 
takes precedence, in the oilier two the larger. Now it is clear from 
chapters 25 anc^ 26 that the 7th legidn was on the extreme right ; and 
it is therefore probable that the 9th was on the extreme left. 

IV. The battle must have been as brief as it was eventful The 
Nervii began their charge when they saw the head of the approaching 
Roman b^ggage^kviin, which immediately followed the legions tha| were 
already on the ground : the decisive blow ;vus struck by *the two legions 
which bad immediately followed the train ; and they marched up at 
their utmost speed to join in the action. 4 

1 liev. arch., ir„ 1861, p. 457 ; pinaux, pp. 182-3. 

2 New Jahrbiicher Jur Philologie, etc., lxxxv., 1862, p. 221. 

3 Zeitschrtft /. d. QyrnnasiahUsca, 1860, pp. 485-6. 

* 4 7i. G ii, 19, 26-7. 
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THE MEANING OF THE PASSAGE IN WHICH CAESAR 
DESCRIBES HOW THE ADUATUCI JEERED AT THE 
ROMANS 

In his description of the siege of thj stnnghold of the Aduatuci, 
Caesar tells ns that the Gauls who were standing on the wall jeered at 
the efforts of the Romans “ quibiwiaiu manibus aut quibus viribus 
praesertim homines tautulae staturae (narn ]>lerumque hominibus Gallis 
prae magnitude e ^orp^rum suoruni^ bre vitas nostra contemptui est) 
tanti oneris turrim in muro (v. L rnuros) sese (posse) conlocare confiderent 17 f 1 
Following the MSF^ I have written in my narrative (p. 58), “The 
garrison . . . despised the Romans for their s*nall stature, and asked 
them if they in|%ined that such pygmies as they could get a huge tower 
like that on to the wall.” lint Kraner andg others are dissatisfied with 
the MSS. Kraner, says J. C. Laurer, 2 * rightly thinks that the MS. 
readings give the Aduatgci no credit for common sense : they knew too 
much of Roman siege methods. Accordingly Krone* proposed (tanti 
oneris turrim) moturos (sese confiderent) ; Vielhaber sub rnuros sese 
conlaturos esse ; and Laurer in muros ex aequo (conlocare). All of these 
conjectures are quite unnecessary. There is no evidence that the 
Aduatuci knew anything of Roman siege methods and if they did, 
they must have known that the tower could and would be moved. The 
emeu da tors, having no sense of humour, failed to see that the Aduatuci 
were laughing at the Romans. (Compare Long’s Caesar , p. 137.) Or 
if they meant what they said, they were simply ignorant. 


THE ASSAULT ON G ALBA’S CAMP AT OCTODURUS 

I. Everybody admits that Octodurus was Jjetween Martigny-la-ville 
and Martigny-Boui'g : but the lonograpliical details of the struggle are 
disputed. De Saulcy maintains that Galba encamped #n the right, or 
eastern, bank of the Dranse, and the Gauls on the left ; first, because on 
the right bank, but not on the left, the Romans would have been near 
the timber which they required for the camp ; secondly, because on the 
right bank Galba would have cut the communications* of tliV Cauls with 
the rest of the Veragri and with the Senium ; thirdly, because on the 
right bank, he would probably have been on tlie road which led over 
the Pennine Alps : and fourthly, because the Gauls could not have 
attacked him from ihe steep heights that overlook the left bank. 4 

These reasons have no weight. The mere advantage of being a few 

1 B. 0., ii. 30, § 4. * . 

2 Zur Kritik und Erkliirung von Caesars B'dchem 0 uber den gallischen Krug, 
1883, pp. 7-8. 

8 Caesar expressly says {B. O., ii. 12, § 5) that the Suessiones had never seen or 
heard of the Roman towers, etc. 

4 Rev. arch., nouv. s4r., t. iv, 1861,*pp. 4-7. 
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hundred yards nearer timber would not have led Galba to encamp on 
the right bank unless it had been advisable, on more important grounds, 
to do so. Besides, there is timber on the left bank now (1893), south 
of the vineyards ; and why should there not have been then ? If on 
the right banlc Galba would hi ve cut the communications of the Gauls 
with the rest of the Veragri afd with the Seduni, — and a glance at the 
map will show that he could ' not have done so without quitting his 
camp, — the Gauls, on the left bank, would have effectually cut his 
communications with the two cohorts which he had left among the 
Nan t nates ; and in the event of an attack lie wtjuld ftave v l>een compelled 
to cross the Dranse in the face of an enemy, or else to surrender. 
Finally, the Gauls cor'ld have attacked him from tli£ heights overlooking 
the left hank. I arrived at this conclusion after examining Blatt 526 
of the T opographischer Atlas der Schweiz (1 : 50,000) ; an 6 my conclusion 
was eon firmed by a vidt to* Marti guy. It is true that for a space of 
about 1000 yards leading southward up tht, valley of the Dranse from 
the so-called Roman tower, the slope of the Hill is very steep, and, at 
certain points in this space, too steep and too rocky to be rapidly 
descended by armed men : but south of this space the slope is no steeper 
than that of the opposite mountain ; while in the immediate vicinity of 
the tower there is a slope which can be easily descended. I think it 
probable, however, that men were posted on the eastern as well as on 
tiie western slope, in order to cut off* the Romans from all possibility of 
escape ; and in fact Caesar says that almost all the high ground which 
dominated the valley was occupied (omnia fere superior a loca mult it udine 
armatorum cnmpleta conspiccrent nr), 1 Desjardins says that Galba must 
have compelled the Veragri to encamp on the right bank not only of 
the Dranse, but also of the 'Rhone :’ 2 but Caesar says nothing about this. 
When he says that Galba left one bank of the river, that is of the 
Dranse, for the Veragri, he doubtless means only the Veragri who in- 
hal >i ted Oct od 1 1 r us. 

II. Caesar says that Galba destroyed 10,000 of the enemy. 3 De 
Saulcy 4 and Desjardins with good reason declare that this is a gross 
exaggeration. The former remarks that, as the entire population of the 
country occupied by the Nan t nates, Veragri, Seduni and Viberi amounted, 
at the time when he wrote (1863), to no more than 81,559 souls, the 
Seduni and Veragri could not, in Caesar’s time, have numbered more 
than^iOjOGlTl ana that, deducting wAmen and children, they could not 
have put more than 10,000 men into the field. Galba, says Desjardins* 
must have misled Caesar in his report. 


TO WHAT TRIBE WAS TERRASIDIUS SENT IN 56 b.c. ? 

Speaking of the envoys whom Cmssiw sent in 56 B.C. to make requisi- 
tions of com, Caesar says, according to the a MSS., quo in mimero e#t 

1 B, O., iii. 3, § 2. ‘ 2 iHogr. de la Gaule rom H. 610. 3 B. G, % ili, 6, § 2. 

4 Rev. arch,, nouv. s^r., t. iv., 1861, p. 8/ 6 Gk>gr, ds la Gaule ram., ii. 610. 
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T. Terrasidius missus in Esubios, M. Trebius Gallus in Curio$olitas y 
Qi Velanius cum T. Silio in Venetos} Instead of Esnbios the (3 MSS. 
have TJnellos Sesuvios. Napoleon 2 reads Unellos simply, on the ground 
that the geographical position of the Unelli, who dwelt in the Cotentin, 
agrees better with Caesar’s narrative than that of the Esuvii, who prob- 
ably dwelt in the department of Ornef' I cannot understand this 
argument, unless Napoleon means that the Unelli played a prominent 
part in the campaign and that the Esuvii did not. Heller points out 
that the reading of j3 cannot be right, first because it is not to be 
believed that Terrasidiua v was sent to Jwo peoples, and secondly because 
Unellos Sesuvios, without a conjunction, is nonsense. It is unlikely, he 
continues, that any copyist would have added (S)e^urios, as this people 
are not mentioned again m the narrative of t 1 e campaign. On the 
other hand, soiflfebocly might have inserted Vnellus for the same reason 
which I assume to have influenced Napoleu*. Therefore it is probable 
that Caesar wrote Esumos. o Besides, argues Heller, the country of the 
Esuvii (q.r.) is a rich e%rn- growing district ; and it was probably for 
this reason that Caesar sent Roscius and hi* legion there in 54 B.C., 
when there was a tl rough t in Gaul. 3 


THE THEATRE OF TILE WAR WITH THE VENETI 4 

I. Caesar says that the Veneti were by far the most powerful of all 
the maritime peoples in “tho^e part**” ; that oil the ports on the coast, 
which was exposed to the full force of the open sea, were in their hands ; 
and that almost all the tribes who fbivigat<*l tin* sea paid then^ toll. 
He goes on to say that, on hearing that the Veneti had committed an 
act of rebellion, be ordered ship* of war to be lmilt on .the Loire ; and 
that, as soon as the season was sufficiently advanced, be joined bis army, 
which had been cantoned in the territories of £he Carautes, the Turones 
and the Andes, — that is to sny, c a, Jong the valley of the Loire, from the 
neighbourhood of Orleans to the neighbourhood of Angers. The Veneti, 
he says, assembled their fleet in Venetia ; and they were confident of 
victory, partly because they kne>v that the Romans would find naviga- 
tion in that vast and open ocean a very different thing fjorn navigation 
in the Mediterranean. The roads i running through' the r\ or the 
Veneti were interrupted by estuaries; and their strongholds were 
situated upon promontories and tongues of land, which were insulated 
at high water. Caesar, as soon as he had completed his arrangements, 
made his way with his army into the country of the Veneti, ordering 
I). Brutus to follow as soon as possible with the fleet and also with a 
number of Gallic ships, borrowed from the Piet ones, the San tones and 

1 B. (/., iii. 7, § 4. • 2 J/istSde Jules Cesar, ii. 121, n. 1. 

;l Philologies, xxvi., 1867, p. 667. 

4 Sheets 88, 89, 108 ami 104 of the Carte de V Mat-Major (1 ; 80,000) may be 

consulted. 
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other peoples. He* besieged and captured a considerable number of the 
Venetian strongholds : but, as he found that his labour was futile, Ije 
determined to wait for his fleet, which had been detained by storms and 
by the difficulty of navigating in a vast and open sea, where there were 
hardly any harbours. When jdie fleet did at last arrive and was sighted 
by the enemy, they sailed # out|< of port ; and tlie decisive battle, which 
immediately followed, was witnessed by the Roman legions, who, from 
the position which they occupied on the cliffs, had a full view of every 
detail of the fighting. 1 

II. According to Napoleon, the strongholds of thfc Veneti which 
Caesar attacked were situated on the coast of Morbilian : the Venetian 
fleet issued from tliy river Auray to fight the battle : the battle took 
place in Quiberou Bay off Point St- Jacques ; and the Roman army was 
encamped, during the battle, on the heights of St>-Gikhftfc.~ This view, 
which is founded upon a pc^er written by a naval officer, the Comte de 
Grandpre, 3 is adopted by Long, von Kamp*n, Mr. Froude, most of the 
modern English editors, the American editors, Messrs. Allen and 
Greenough, and /he American historian, Colonel Dodge. There is not 
the faintest sign that any of these writers is aware that reasons have 
been given to show that Napoleon’s view is untenable. 

The chief opponents of Napoleon's system are MM. Sioc’han de 
Kersabiee, Kerviler, Blanchard and Desjardins. They contend that the 
theatre of the war was the peninsula of Gtierande, which lies between 
the Loire and the Vilaine ; and they naturally endeavour to show that 
the territory of the Veneti extended southward ?is far as the Loire. 

Ptolemy 4 places the Veneti north of the Sainnitae (q.v.). Strabo 5 
says that the Loire enters the sea between the Piet ones and the Nain- 
netes;, and, like Ptolemy, «he plaCes the Veneti south of the Osismi, 
whose southern boundary, according to Ptolemy, was the Gobaean pro- 
montory, that ir to say, the Pointe du Ray- 

M. Blanchard** tries to explain away the testimony of Strabo, — o Sc 
Actyqp /xcr a£v II iktovw r T€ Kal Sa/uviruiv (Kfidk Act, — by denying that 
cicjSdXXct means w discharges itself ” (ii^to the Ocean). He asserts that 
whenever cV/IdAA^tv has this meaning, it is followed hy cts. He quotes 
a passage in which Strabo, after saying that the Loin* flow's past Cexia- 
bum, adds that it cK/3dAAct rrphs rov ’tlneavov (flows on towards the 
Ocean). But this quotation is not to the purpose. In the former pas- 
mgu*'&j3dkyfcZi undTAibtedly means “discharges itself.” For the Pi o tones 
unquestionably occupied the territory bordering on the Ocean, south of 
the Loire. Therefore, according to Strabo, the Nammtes, between 
whose countiy and that of the IHctoucs the Loire cK'/idAAct, occupied 
the territory bordering on tlie Ocean, north of the Loire. 

Again, it has l^een argued, when Strabo says that the priestesses of 
the Veneti were Samnitae, he implies ‘that the country of the Veneti 

1 B. <?., ii. 35, § 3 8, § 1, 9, g§ 1-8, 1L % 5, 12, 14, §§ 1-2, 9 . 

2 Hist, de Jules Oisar, ii. 124-5, 126, n. 2. 

3 Mkm.de. la Hoc. des antiguairss tte Francs, 1820, pp. 326 It, 

4 Ueoyr., ii. 8, § 6. 8 (Jeoyr iv. 2, § 1, 4, # 6. 

6 Bull . de la Hoc. arch . de JVanHs, xx. t *1881, pp. 212-14. 
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extended to the Loire ; for he also says that those priestesses dwelt in 
an island opposite the mouth of the Loire, and that they visited their 
husbands, who dwelt in the mainland, in boats. 

The answer is that Strabo does not say that the pripstesses of the 
Veneti were Samnitae : he only says t>V\ according to Posidonius, an 
island opposite the mouth of the Loire v ys "inhabited by the women of 
the Samnitae, who worship] >ed Bacchus there, and from time to time 
sailed across to the mainland to visit their husbands. Moreover, ^ the 
women of the Samnitae ” never existed. The so-called Samnitae were 
almost certainly Nahmeies. 1 And if t^iere was a people called Samnitae, 
they were, according to Ptolemy, distinct from the Veneti. 

Furthermore, Stpbo regularly tells us what peoples dwelt by the 
mouths of the principal rivers of Gaul. 2 lie sa\ that the Pictones and 
the Namnetes cRvelt by the mouth of the Loire. He does not say that the 
Veneti dwelt there : and we may therefore include that they did not. 

On the other hand, M. dt Kersahiec 3 insists that, according to Caesar, 
the Veneti possessed all# t lie harbours on the coast of Brittany as far 
south as the estuary of the Loire. What, Caesar really says is that the 
Veneti held the few harbours that existed “ on all the seaboard of those 
parts ” (omnis orae maritimue region vw ear uni)* which vague phrase 
apparently means the western coast of Brittany. Admitting that his 
statement is to he taken literally, it is not proved that the Veneti 
possessed the seaboard between the Vilaine and the Loire. The natural 
conclusion to be drawn from his statement is that they possessed, or 
were able, owing to their naval strength, to blockade harbours in terri- 
tory which was not theirs. rp here would have been no point in saying 
that the Veneti were masters of the harbours in their own country, 
unless those were the only hart tours on the ecJLst to which Caesar aHudes. 
And if they were, M. de KersabkVs argument fails flat. m 

It has been argued 5 that the Veneti must have possessed the penin- 
sula of Guerande, because, according to the lists fu* nished by the ancient 
geographers, they would not otherwise have lic.d a sufficient number of 
harbours. But M. Orieux 6 points out first, that, unless the coast of the 
peninsula has undergone great changes, it did not otfer^i single harbour 
in which ships could have found shelter at low tide ; secondly, that the 
ancient geographers did not profess to furnish exhaustive lists of har- 
bours ; and thirdly that, assuming that the Venetian seaboard extend^ 1 
only from the mouth of the Vilaine to the Pointe du Raz, 1 A 0 Veneti 
must have possessed ten harbour?-, namely Audierne, Pont l’Abb£, 
Quimper, Concarneau, Pont-Aveu, Quiniperll, Lorient, Auray, Vannes 
and Penerf. 

Desjardins 7 urges that writers of the early Middle Ages constantly 
speak of the country of the Veneti as having extended as far south 
as the Loire. But, although the Veneti, retreating before the British 

• • 

1 See pp. 479-80. * Geogr ii. 3, §§ 4-5 ; iv. 1, § 12, 2, § 1. 

3 jOtudes arch&otogiquesy Corbilon , etc., 1868, pp. 62-3. 

4 B . <?., iii 8, § 1. 15 Bull, de la Soe. arch, de Nantes , xx., 1881, p. 220. 

4 lh xxi., 1882, pp. 218-20. 7 Giogr. de la Gavle rom ii. 284-5. 
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invadera, may, in the fifth century, have taken possession of the southern 
hank of the Vilaine, we have no right to assume that they possessed it 
in the time of Caesar. 

According to M. Kerviler, the name of insulae Vmeticae, which, he 
affirms, is applied by Pliny tofthe group of islands that extends from 
Belle-Ile to Noirmoutier, *en< 9 to prove that the Veneti possessed the 
peninsula of Guerande, whicTi* is opposite the southern islands of the 
group. 1 2 But there is no reason for including Noirmoutier among the 
insulae Veneticae y ~ and whoever looks at the map will see that the name 
might well have been applied tp the more northerly islands,' 1 if the 
Vilaine had been the southern boundary of the Veneti. 

To sum up. There h no evidence that the proper territory of the 
Veneti extended, in Caesar’s time, as far south as the Loire ; and there 
is evidence that it did not. Nevertheless, if Caesar v&s correctly in- 
formed, and if he. meant p*?riwly what he said, the Veneti did occupy 
the harbours, any existed, on the coast of ‘Guerande, But Caesar says 
distinctly that lie invaded the actual territory^’ the Veneti ; and there- 
fore I conclude that he invaded not the peninsula of Guerande, but only 
Venetia proper, which lay to the north of it. But, although I have 
come to this conclusion, l will examine the arguments by which M. de 
Kersabiec and his school have tried to prove that Caesar did not invade 
the country north of the Vilaine. 

III. M. de Kersabiec 3 argues that the theatre of the war, in its first 
stage, was an ancient group of quasi -insular headlands on the northern 
hank of the estuary of the Loire. The modern explorer will look in 
vain for these headlands, and find nothing in their place hut the plain 
of La Grande- Brie re, which i- only thinly covered even by the floods of 
winter: hut according to M. de Kevsahi^ the configuration of the coast 
has* completely changed. He holds that Caesar crossed the (assumed) 
gulf in flat-bottomed boat*' and captured the (n-sumed)*strongliolda ; 
that afterwards, moving westward into the peninsula of Guerande, 
he captured successively Mi** (assumed) strongholds of Guerande, Saille, 
Batz and Pen-chateau ; that the Wneti finally took refuge in Le 
Croisic ; that their fleet anchored in the Grand-Trait ; that the 
Itoman fleet, which had hitherto Wm weather-bound in a harl>our 
opposite the Grande-Briere, sailed to join Caesar ; and that the decisive 
Wtle .took place off the promontory of Castelii. He says that, north of 
the pennfflfla, no part of the Venetian seatx>ard corresponds with Caesar’s 
description until one reaches the gulf <$f Kiel, north of Qui heron, 4 
Napoleon’s theory, that the sea-fight took place off the mouth of the 
Auray, that is to say, some 50 miles from the mouth of the Loire, he 

1 Complex rendm de V A sx n bretonne , 1874, ]>.' 46. 

2 See d’Aiiville, Notice de Vancicnne Gawk, p. 687. 

3 fitudes arcMnlugiquex t pp. 78, 80-81, 84-7, 90. 

4 M. Orieux {Bull, de la* Soc. arch . de Nantes , xix,, 1880, pp. 69*70) affirms, on 

the contrary, that the promontory of Pen erf, on the north* west of the Vilaine, and 
the peninsulas of Anion aud Larmor, which command the entrance to the bay of 
Morbihan, all correspond with Caesar's description. See also Le Moyne de la Bor- 
derie, Hist, de Bretagne , 1 ., 1896. p, 71. •• « 
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covers with ridicule. “ Comment ! ” he exclaims, u ces deux fiotCes qui 
n’ont aucune communication entre elles, sans s’etre d 011116 le mot et sans 
se voir, sont parties toutes les deux le meme jour, a la meme heure, out 
mis le temps pour francliir un e tres-grande distance, et sans desemparer 
et se reposer, se sont rang6es en batailL, |* sont battues, et tout a etc 
fait en une demi-journee.” All this rlieto i#i e, however, is directed merely 
against a suggestion of Napoleon’s, which* m no way touches his real 
argument Caesar does not say that his fleet had started from the Loire 
on the morning of the battle ; though, if it had done so, it would have 
had tim*, with 7? fair wiijjl, to reach tl^* mouth of the Auray before the 
battle began. 1 What be says is that, as soon as liis fleet was sighted by 
the enemy, they sailed out of port to attack it. Moreover, it is .absurd 
to assume that the \h*netian ships would have b j1 to sail nut of tlie 
river Auray at flhe same hour that the Roman ships left the mouth of 
the Loire, in order to reach t lie alleged seenegof the battle oil' Point St- 
Jacques. M. de Kersabiec denies that the Veneti could have seen the 
Roman fleet at such a di# tan ce : but Caesars words do not imply ^hat 
the Roman fleet was actually seen by the Venetian crews. The Veneti 
had, I should suppose, stationed look-out men at convenient points ; 
and they may have sent out cruisers to watch for and signal the approach 
of the Roman fleet. 


But further proof is offered that the theatre of tin* war could not 
have been the gulf of Morbihan. It is nothing less than tins, — that in 
Caesar’s time the gulf of Morbihan did not exist ! If, argues Desjardins, - 
it liad existed then, it would have had a Roman name. M. Gerard, 
moreover, affirms that it has b vn proved by the investigations of MM. 
Ariondeau and de Olosmadeue that the bed of tin* gulf ha^ undergone a 
subsidence of some 5 or 6 nn-t^*^. Tlfey fouiftl knives of flint in a#part 
of the bed which is never exp »sed even at/ the lowest tide. 3 M. Red As 4 
endorses the statement of M. Girard. 


Now’ on a matter like this tin opinions of t\u such geographers as 
MM. Desjardins and Reel us carry great weight# and if it were certain 
that the subsidence of which thSy # spoak had not taken place before the 
time of Caesar ; if it were certain that the map in w#iich Desjardins 
contrasts the modern. Morbihan with tlie Venetian coast, as lie believes 


it to have existed in Caesar’s time, were correct ; then we should have 
nothing to do but to accept unreservedly the theory of MM. Desjard^n^ 
and de Kersabiec, that the theatre of tlie war was not the ghit^'fivlor- 
bihan. But is it certain ? Is it not. probable that those flint knaves 
were thousands of years old even in Caesar’s time ? 5 

But M. de Kersabiec offers other arguments. Caesar, he insists, would 
never have crossed the Vilaing; first, because lie had not the means of 
crossing it, and secondly, because, if lie had crossed it, the Nanmetes, who 


1 See Mhn. de la Soc. royale des antiquaires de France, ii.,4820, pp. 345-57. 

* 2 QSogr. de la Garde row., i. 281-3, 304. • 

3 Bull. de la Soc. de G4ogr., Sept., 1875, p. 234. 

4 NouveUe Giogr. univ., iv, 533. 

5 Since I wrote this article, I have found that M, Le Moyne de la Borderie {Hist, 
de Bretagne^ i. 7) rejects Desjardins’s argument. 
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had rebelled, would liave been on his right rear. But it is hard to see 
why Caesar, who found no difficulty in crossing the Rhine, should have . 
been baffled by a river like the Vilaine. It is quite true that in the 
lower part of its course and at La Roch e-Bernard, at the head of the 
estuary, where Napoleon 1 as^prts that Caesar crossed it, it presents con- 
siderable difficulties. But- M^Orieux 2 affirms that there was nothing to 
prevent Caesar from crossing u either to the north of Semnon or between 
Semnon and the Ch&re ; and it may have been spanned by a bridge. 
Over and over again, throughout his campaigns, Caesar marched on, 
leaving on his rear tribes stronger than the Njvmnetes. * Moreover, it is 
absurd to suppose that he would have hesitated to cross the country of 
that people when he was about to penetrate into Jhe country of the far 
more powerful Veneti. Anyhow, the logical and absurd result of M. de 
KersabieeV argument is this, that if Venetia had lain entirely on the north 
of the Vilaine, Caesar nevcw would have dared to invade Venetia at all. 

M. de Kersabiec says that tin* bay of Morbilian is now always deep 
enoiigh for ships to sail round the islands , which stud its surface ; 
whereas Caesar speaks. of headlands which were only insulated at high 
tide. But was it deep enough then f According to Desjardins, it did 
not exist. This, as 1 have observed, cannot be proved. But may it not 
have been in a state of transition from the time when it certainly did 
not exist to the time when it assumed its modern condition ? More- 
over, M. Orieux affirms that the islands of Tascon and Boued can now 
be reached on foot at low tide. 3 

Summing up the arguments on this part of the case, I think there 
can be no doubt that Caesar could, if he had wished, have crossed the 
Vilaine, and that it is not proved that Morbihan did not, in his time, 
correspond with his description of the^ountry which he invaded. 1 
will now examine the arguments that have been advanced to prove that 
the theatre of' the war was the Orande-Briere and the peninsula of 
Guerande. * 

IV. The plain of tho»Grande-Briere, which is now inundated during 
a part of the year, produced, at some *re’inote epoch, abundant vegetation. 
Upon a bed o# clay there is a layer of decomposed plants about 75 
centimetres, or two feet and a half thick. Above this there is a second 
layer, somewhat thicker, of peat, which contains a vast number of 
jSs lfep trees, all lying in the same direction, as if they had been uprooted 
by some**CfftaclysuL At the bottom of this layer have l>een discovered 
bronze weapons and, according to M. Oridtix, 4 Roman coins. It follows 
that at the time, when the weapons were lost the layer of peat did 
not exist. If, says M. Orieux, 5 — to cl loose the alternative most favour- 

1 Hist de Jules (J&sar, ii. 124. « 

2 Bull, de la Soc. arch . de Sanies, xix., 1880, p. 62. 

3 76., pp. 69-70. See also Menu de la* Soc. arch. . . , des C6tes-du-Nord, i., 

1852, p. 360. • 

4 Bull, de la Soc. arch, tie Nantes , xix., 1880, pp. 67-8. M. Orieux gives no 
authority for his statement about Roman coins, and I cannot find any. Four Gallic 
coins, however, were discovered under the peat between 1835 and 1855. See Rev. 
des provinces de V Quest, iii., 1855, p. 731. 

8 Bull, de la Soc. arch, dc Nantes , xxi.,*1882, p. 189. 
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able to the theory of M. de Kersabiec, — the peatNvas formed, before 
Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, the level of the subsoil was identical with that 
of the lowest layer of the peat : that is to say, about one or two metres 
lower than the existing surface of the Grande-Briere, and above the level 
of the low tides of summer. / • 

About 500 yards north-east of Brec., there is a menhir 5 feet 3 
inches high, which is entirely submerged $ by* the floods of winter. M. 
Orieux also points out that on the borders of the plain of the Grande- 
Briere are various monuments of stone, notably the menhirs of Clos 
d’Orangf and lasVaelierie. 1 “Est-ce,” he asks, “ est-ce que sous les eaux 
on a construct cos monnSnents de piefre?” 2 * 4 M. Orieux’s argument of 
course is that the level of the Grande-Briere, so far from having risen, 
as M. de Kersabiec nfcuntains, since Caesar’s time lfas actually sunk ; at 
all events it is tywer now than it was when tin* monuments in question 
were erected^ 

M. de Dreneuc argues in^i similar strain" The surface of the plain 
of the Grande-Briere, he says, is now 85 centimetres above the *iean 
level of the sea. The thickness of the ]»eat is 2 metre^ Tile subsoil is 
therefore 1 metre 15 centimetres, or about 3 feet 9 inches, below the 
mean level of the sea. The Grande-Briere, he adds, has been carefully 
explored. Bronze weapons, belonging probably to a period much earlier 
than that of Caesar, have been found there, for the most part along the 
course of the river Brivet. From this fact M. de Dreneuc concludes 
that at the time when these weapons were lost the river already 
existed, and the Grande - Briere was therefore no longer a bay. 
Another fact points to the same conclusion. A bronze sivord was 
found in 1877 on the islet oi Bru, near St -Joachim. It was covered 
by the fallen trunk of an a.icient taee. N^w, argues M. de Dreneuc, 
if siuce the latest time who? bronze Weapons were used in Gaul, 
a forest had arisen op the site of the former gulf, it is to the last- 
degree unlikely that the sword would have lain there on # the ground, 
waiting for a tree to grow near it and afterwards fall u\.un it. The 
inevitable conclusion is that at Jhe time when the sword was dropped 
the forest already existed, and tnat the sea had reeled behind the 
alluvial bar formed at the entrance of the bay. 

M. Kerviler, on the other hand, urges that in the time of the Normans 
Besne in the Grande-Briere was called Vindanita insula ; and that 
Montojr, Means, Trignae, Sabine awl Penbouet are 4 lands i" 

that is nothing to tlie purpose 5 They are islands and are or Bol islands 
in the sense that in winter, when the }>lain out of which tlpy rise is 
flooded, they are high and dry. 6 You might go in a punt or a boat of 

1 Bull, de la Soc. arch . . de San&s, xxi., 1882, j»p. 185-6. The positions of these 
monuments are marked on Sheet 104 of the Carte de V Bt at- Major (1 : 80,000). 

2 Bull. arch, de V Ass" bretonne , 3° ser., t. vii M 1887, p. 27. 

J Of. Rev. des Deux Monde s* 2 e per., t. lxxix., 1869, p. 432* 

4 Des Oaulois ve.net es, pp. 3, fc-7. • 

6 Bull, de la Soc. arch, de Nantes, xxi., 1882, pp. 33-4. 

6 M. (le la Borderie justly remarks that peninsulas were sometimes called insulae 
in mediaeval documents (Bull. arch, dc Association bretonne, ii., 1850, p. 109)* 
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shallow draught ironi one to another, but not in such a ship as the 
Veneti used : in Caesar’s time the level of the plain was probably higher 
than it is now ; 1 and Caesar attacked the Veneti not in winter but iu 
summer. 

It will be renicmltered th^t, on the theory of M. de Kersabiec, Caesar 
crossed the (assumed) gulf of the Grande -Brie re in flat-bottomed boat*. 
But there is no evidence tlisft* Caesar had any flat-bottomed boats ; 2 and 
there is evidence that he had none. For lie expressly says that, when 
he was l>esieging the strongholds of the Veneti, he was at a disadvantage, 
because liis ships, Ixdng differently constructed front the flat-bottomed 
ships of the Veneti, were or woiiid have been' unable to act in waters 
where they were liable, at low tide, to be left stranded. 

Let us now pass on to the peninsula of GuGviude. It should Im? 
premised that the advocate:* of the theory which makefile peninsula of 
Guerande the theatre of f *he war differ widely among themselves. M. 
Blanchard, for instance, holds that Caesar„ invaded the peninsula from 
the^iorth, after crossing the Vilaine, and worked his way southward ! 3 
But this view ^opposed. to the whole drift of Caesar's narrative. 

M. Orieux affirms that, with the exception of the islands of Batz and 
Le Croisic, tliere was not a single stronghold on the coast of Guerande 
wliich Cae»ar could not have approached by land at high tide . 4 * He 
remarks, turther, that, at present, the Grand -Trait, — the bed of the 
land-locked sea on the north of Le Orowic, — is dry, between the tides, 
during several hours. It is for his opponents, lie says, ft* prove that, in 
Caesar’s tinm, it was not so, and that the Venetian fleet would have 
been able to ride continuously at anehoi, out of reach of Caesar’s army : 
otherwise tin* Romans would not have tailed to burn or destroy the 
fleet*; or if the ships couli have put out to sea la; fore low tide, it is for 
tl/o oj>position to prove that, during fTf.-ir absence, it would have l«»en 
impossible for Caesar to reach Batz and Le Orotic and to make himself 
master of those places without the aid of his fleet. 

On the other hand ij^ is affirmed that all the alluvial deposits that 
have formed the existing salt-marshes < f Guerande, and have united the 
former islands# of Saille, I** Croisic ’ and Batz to the mainland, art* of 
modern formation ; and that, bv long-continued ol«servation, one may 
actually see the process going on . 6 

M. Orieux admits of course, the truth of M. Kerviler’s statement 
**t h aHTifffl (xl e n i kilt -marshes are above the Roman ; but his conclusion 
is diametrically opposite. The bottom, F* says, of a salt-marsh ought, 
if it is to Ik; profitably worked, to Ik; liigh enough to Ik; only slightly 
covered by water at higli tide, in order that evaporation may proceed 
quickly. Therefore the soil of the district in question must have sunk 

1 “L’ete,” says a well- informed writer, “cestuiie immense plaine.” Jiev. Ues 
Deux Mttndesy xxiy., 1869, p. 4.31. 

2 Dion Cassius (xxxix. ,40, § 3) says that ( 'aesar had constructed vessels capable 

of standing the ebb and flow of the tide ; but this is a pure invention. Bee p. 076, 
infra. 3 hull, de la Hoc. arch, de Xanles. xxii., 1886, p. 147. 

4 11k, xix., 1880, p. 63. * /ft., p. 64. 

6 Mint, de l*Ass n breUmne , 1877, pp. 62-9. 
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rather than risen ; otherwise the Homan salt-marsKbs, instead of being 
below the existing level of the modern, would now be above the sea. 1 

Again, M. Orieux lias pointed out that, at the distance of one 
kilometre, or about 1100 yards, north-east of Saille, the hamlet of 
Kerbren<$z6 is now washed by high tides : and that the Bind stretching 
to the north of it is covered over a space oi one hectare, or more than two 
acres, with the debris of Gallo-Roman 1>|'.’.:kS. From these facts, which 
are not disputed, he draws the same conclusion, namely that the plain 
of the salt-marshes has sunk rather than risen. Therefore, he argues, 
at the time of £ ae&ar’s conquest, that land was above the level of the 
highest tides.- M. Blaipehard, liowe\*r, believes that he can demolish 
this argument. An oul sailor told him that, to his certain knowledge, 
the bed of the Tract de Mesquer, which is al >01 ? t # midwav between the 
bnvn of Guemnde and the mouth of 1 lie Viiame, had risen nearly a 
yaid in the fifty years preceding 1883. The promontories, he adds, on 
the coast of tin* peninsula, notably tlm.^e of Penbe and Merquelle, are 
continually being eaten away by the *ca ; and on the other hand, the 
sea is continually filling*up the harbours and inlets of the same coast 
with sand. Thus, he triumphantly remarks, tke argument that, near 
Kerbreneze, Gallo-Roman debris an* washed by high tides, falls to the 
ground: “il n’y a eu, pour cela, crnyous-nous, ( ni aflaissements, ni 
soulevements violent.-* <lu sol, mais simplement un exliaussement lent et 
continu du lit de la Bnere et des anses de nos coles.” 3 I cannot, 1 
confess, see the force of M. Rlum’liard’s reasoning. If M. OrieuxV state- 
ment of fact is correct, — and I have never seen it contradicted, — the 
ground on which the Gallo-Roman debris lie must have been, in Gallo- 
Roman times, above the sea-n*\el, and that part, at al 1 events, of the 
Grande-Briere on which the* u*nhir ^f Bivc?^ stands must liave been, if 
not in Caesars time, yet in oilier times, ‘out of reach of the flood# of 
winter. 

So much for the arguments which lia\e In "ii based iipon an ex- 
amination of the, soil of the peninsula. Others of a ‘fufl’erent class 
remain. M. Blanchard appeals o to the authority of Dion Cassius, who, 
he says, tells us that t*he Tenet i attacked the Roman |}eet wiiile it was 
riding at anchor. M. Blanchard concludes after a long argument, 
winch, as will presently appear, it. is needless to examine, that the 
Roman fleet w r as anchored in an allied port, that is to say in a port 
belonging to the Pietoues, probably the bay of 4 1 oi i rgi em n 
southern lank of the Loire. 0 The Veneti, according to M. Blanchard, 
sailed across the estuary to attack Brutus; and when the battle went 
against them, they fled to u la cote guerandaise.” 4 

Now r if Dion sa,*' 1 what M. Blanchard makes him say, Dion contra- 
dicted Caesar; and, as I lmve remarked ad nauseam , when Dion 
contradicts Caesar, Dion is unworthy of credit. But on this particular 
point it is not certain what Dion said. According *to the MSS., the 

• 

1 Bull, de la JSoc. arch, de Nantes , xxi., 18S2, p. 215. 

2 lb., xix., 1880, pp. 61-2. 3 lb., xxii., 1883, pp. 130-31. 

4 lb jpp. 166-8. 
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passage to which M. Blanchard refers runs as follows : — 8/ o$v rav6 y 
ol {3ap/3apoi via p.rjmo irportpov toiovtov vavrtKOv rrcjrtipapivQi 7rpd$ 
T€ T YfV OlpiV tCjV V€WV KOI TO IpJOV at>T<3v Iv QV§€vl X6y<f) €7TO tr/CTO I'TO 

Kal €v6vs vavXoxovcrat cr^wrtv ciravyxOyprav a >$ #cat Sl eXa\urrov rots 
kovtois avras KaraTrovTioa-otres. 1 The accepted Latin translation of 
vavXo\ov(rai cr<f>lcriv krrav^xdpcrav runs suas (naves) ex portu contra 
educerent , 2 This translation »< cannot lx', got out of the Greek ; nor will 
vavXoxoxkrai make sense at all The word can only refer to ot 
fiapftapoiy with which it does not agree, nor does it tally with the 
masculine Karairovnocrovr cs. Accordingly Melber, tallowing Reiske 
and Boissonade, discards the MSr» reading and prints vavAoxovcrous. If 
Dion Cassius wrote this, he meant what M. Blanchard says, — and he 
talked nonsense ! The only alternative is to assume that he was right, 
and Caesar wrong ; in other words, that Caesar, without any motive, 
told a lie ! 3 

Finally, Caesar says that 5 when he was besieging the Venetian strong- 
holds he was separated from his fleet l>v a “ vast ami open sea.” But 
between the estuary of the Loire, w here the fUVt was anchored, and the 
Grande-Brie re or even* Le Croisic, there is no such thing. Therefore 
the strongholds of which Caesar spoke could not have been in the 
Grande-Briere or even in the neighbourhood of Le Croisic : at all events 
he must have besieged other strongholds far to the north of those places. 

To sum up. It is not denied that, in Caesar’s time, Le Croisic and 
Batz may have been islands. If it is not proved that the Grand-Trait 
was navigable, M. Orieux has failed to prove that it was not. If it is 
not proved that the headlands north of Le Croisic in the peninsula of 
Guerande corresponded with Caesar’s description, M. Orieux has failed 
to prove that they did not. Therefore if it is admitted that the 
peninsula belonged to the Veneti, the- rjampaign may possibly have 
begun there. But this much appears to me to be proved, — (1) that 
whether Caesar attacked any forts in the neighbourhood of Le Croisic 
or not, the plain of the Grande-Briere could not have I>een the scene 
even of his earliest operations ; and (2) that even if the campaign began 
in the peninsula, of Guerande, it did not end there* For Caesar distinctly 
says that he captured several (or many) of the Venetian strongholds, and 
that, before his fleet could join him, it had to sail across a u vast and 
open sea.” His statements can only mean that he jxmet rated far to the 
^*ito;th«£9Jtl. into Venetia. Therefore, even if Venetia included the 
peninsula of Guerande, it is very probable that be pushed far to the 
north of it ; and, as it is most unlikely that Venetia did include the 
peninsula of Guerande, the probability amounts to a moral certainty* 

V. M. de la Monneraye has proposed a compromise.. 4 He too con- 
tends that Caesar must have penetrated 'at* into Venetia : but he then 
brings him back again far to the south, and places the sea-tight off the 

L 

c l Hist. Jfom., xxxix. 41, § 2. 

2 M, Bouquet, Heeuetl dm hist, aes UanU^ i. 498* 

* Bee pp. 179-80, 205-6, supra . 

4 Gtogr, de la petunsuU armvrieaint, pp. 149*52, 156 t 166*7. 
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miniature peninsula enclosed by the entrenchments of St-Lyphard. 
He argues that, when Caesar decided to wait for his fleet, he must have 
chosen for his encampment some spot near the place where the fleet was 
to assemble, that is to say, near the mouth of the Loire ; for otherwise 
he could not have got supplies. The If/^t place, con till ties M. de la 
Monneraye, would have been the penin&iia enclosed by the entrench- 
ments of St-Lyphard. These, he argues^ .vefe probably the very fortiti- 
cations which the legions constructed. He admits that Caesar’s state- 
ment regarding the difficulty which his admiral experienced in joining 
him appears t# militate against his theory : but he disposes of this 
difficulty by appealing Oo the authority of Dion Cassius. When, he 
argues, Caesar says that the fleet was weather-hound, he is probably 
referring to the shi^s which, according to Dion, were coming from the 
Mediterranean^ Therefore there is no need to assume that there was a 
“ vast open sea ” between Caesar’s camp and the mouth of the Loire. 
The sea in question was the. sea between tlie mouth of the Loire and 
the straits of Gibraltar. • 

This theory will no? bear examination. No unbiassed mind could 
detect in Caesar’s narrative anything to warrant the assumption that he 
marched back from the northernmost of the forts which he captured 
into the peninsula of Guerande. His commissariat was always perfectly 
organised ; and if he was able to feed his army during the time which 
he spent in reducing the forts of the Veneti, there was no reason why 
he should not be able to feed it during the time that he passed in 
waiting for his fleet. To assume that the “ retranehements ” of St- 
Lyphard are the remains of his camp is simply a wild guess. Finally, 
the authority of Dion Cassius, where it contradicts the authority of 
Caesar, is worth nothing. For these reasons I believe not only that 
Caesar penetrated into Venetia 1 far to th5 north of Guerande, buttalso 
that the sea-fight took place in some higher latitude. , 

VI, This is also the view of M. de Dreneuc. 1 He iijaintains that 
cliffs answering to Caesar’s description of those from whVli the Roman 
legions watched the battle are ,, not to be found until, moving towards 
the north, one approaches the Pointe du Raz, the seacard termination 
of the northern frontier of Venetia. Accordingly he maintains that the 
battle took place off the “ Pointe de la Cornouaille.” But Caesar’s 
description of the place from which he watched the battle is vague : he 
simply tells us that he watched from high grotfr 1 overleaping the* 
sea, and that in the vicinityuof his camp there was a harbour. As he 
says that, after the battle, the survivors had no means of defending the 
strongholds which had not yet been captured, one might be inclined to 
argue that he had n w advanced nearly as far as the northern frontier 
of the Veneti. On the otheP.hand, it is possible that the strongholds 
of which he speaks did not belong to the Veneti, but to their allies. 2 
Be this, however, as it may, I find it difficult to reconcile the theory 
that Brutus had sailed so far northward as the Pointe de la Cornouaille 
with Caesar’s narrative. 


2 x 


1 Dcs Gauiois venUes, pp. 8-9. 


2 Cf. J3. G. t iii. 9, § 3. 
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After studying tie whole literature of the question, the only ton elu- 
sion to which I can come is that the theory which Napoleon borrowed 
from the Comte de Grandpre, alt 1 lough its truth cannot be demonstrated, 
is in a high degree probable. The only serious objection to that theory 
is the objection urged by Dee^xrdins, that, in Caesar’s time, the Bay of 
Morbiban did not exist ; and i have shown that this theory cannot be 
established. It may or may im.it be true that, as M. Tran o is affirmed, 1 * 
traces of the dykes which Caesar built when lie was besieging the 
strongholds of the Veneti still existed in 1852 at the islands of Conlo, 
Goalabre and Gavemis : but any one who may study dhe subject in- 
dependently will conclude that, given the existence in 56 B.C. of the 
Bay of Morbiban, M. de Grand pro’s commentary on Caesar’s narrative 
of the campaign is convincing. 


> CAESAR’S OPERATIONS AGAINST THE VENETI 

I. Caesar describes the dykes which he constructed for the purpose 
of capturing the strongholds of the Veneti, in these words : — si qnando> 
rnagnitudine operis forte superati , extruso mart agger e ac molihus atque 
his oppidi moenibus adaequatis suis fort unis tlespernre cocp&rant % etc. 
Napoleon, 3 following von G*»ler, interprets this passage as follows: — 
“ the Romans constructed two parallel dykes. , . . During the process of 
construction, the space between the two dykes was regularly inundated 
at high tide ; but as soon as the besiegers had brought them into contact 
with the stronghold, the water could no longer find its way into the 
space, and it served them c ps a k v.id of ‘place d'armes/ ” Thomann, 4 
however, agrees with R us tow in questioning the necessity for two dykes, 
and justly remarks that Caesar’s text does not support von (rider's view. 

II. Did Caesar employ any ship while he was besieging the Venetian 
strongholds ? 

“The Romans,” says Long, 5 * describing tin; battle between the Roman 
fleet and that of^lie Veneti, “in previous conflicts 6 had discovered that 
they could not injure the enemy's ships by the beaks of their vessels.” 
The passages upon which he bases this statement are, Rustro enim noceri 
non posse cognoyerant , which occur* in Caesar’s narrative of the battle, 7 
and, — ir^the general description of the Venetian ships, 8 — Neque enim his 
nostrae rostro nocere poterant, tanta in his erat firmit ado ; and accordingly, 
when Caesar writes that, after capturing a number of the Venetian 
strongholds, lie determined to wait for his fleet, 9 Long explains, “ He 
means all his fleet, the complete fleet.” Of course he does : but lie does 

1 Mim. de la Soc. arch . . . , de# (Xtes-dv-Nord, i., 1852, pp. 363, 365, 367. 

“ B. 6\, iii. 12, § 3. 3 Hist. de Jules Otsar, ii. 124-5. 

4 Der franzoswchc Atlas zu Cdsars gall. Kritgt , 2871, ri. 22. 

6 Decline of the Roman 'Republic, iv. 112. € * ® The italics are mine. 

7 B . G iii. 14, § 4. * lb. 13, § 8. 

9 Compiuribus expugnatis oppidis Caesar . , . statuit expeotandam classem. 

25., 14, §1. 
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not mean that he already had a part of the fleet v ith him ; for he says 
distinctly 1 that the weather was too stormy for his ships to put to sea. 
Also, after telling us that he placed Decinms Brutus in command of the 
fleet, which he had ordered to assemble in the estuary of the Loire, lie 
says that he inarched in person for Y metia with the % land forces (D. 
Brutum . . classi Gallicisque navibus , qu ( ex Pictonibus et Santonis reli- 
quisque pacatis regionibus convenire i'u$s< praeficit ; et cum primum 
posset, in Venetos proficisci iubet. Ipse eo pedestribus copiis contendit).- 
Not a word to show that he sent on any ships to meet him. Besides, 
if he had beep foolish enough to employ a part of his fleet, any that 
escaped shipwreck wou’d have been destroyed by the powerful fleet of 
the enemy. His meaning is clear enough. In the two passages which 
Long quotes he is rmply stating, as a fact, that *he enemy’s ships were 
too stout to be rammed by his light galley*, immediately before the 
second passage he writes tlirt the only advantage which his fleet had 
over the enemy’s ships was in speed (Cum+iis navibus nostrae classi eius- 
modi congress us erat , ut una celeritate et pulsu rcmorum praestarej,) . 3 It 
is clear that this is onfy a general statement, and does not mean that 
the enemy’s fleet and Caesar’s fleet, or any part of it, came to blows 
before the decisive battle ; because a few lines further on, Caesar, using 
the word cla&sis again, says that he was obliged to wait for his fleet. A 
moment’s reflection might have convinced Long that the word coynoverant 
does not support his argument ; for it is obvious that Brutus and his 
officers, who had been weather-bound for weeks and had only just arrived 
upon the scene of action, could not have 41 discovered in previous conflicts 
that they could not injure the enemy’s ships by the beaks of their 
vessels.” They, at ail events, had not engaged in any “previous con - 
flicks”; and the same st on w whieli^had prevented them from putting 
to sea would probably liavt t?so prevented any of the imaginary ships 
which might have engaged in “previous conflicts” from communicating 
w T ith them.” Is it credible that, if Caesar had used slaps when he w v as 
besieging the Venetian forts, he would have saiu that -l ,e Veneti were 
able to escape in their ships from one port to another because the Roman 
ships were prevented by storm., from joining him (quod nostrae naves 
tempestatibus detinebant ur) ? And if the fleet, as a wmole, w as unable to 
put to sea, how could individual ships belonging to that fleet have 
encountered the storm w r ith impunity ? Cognoverant means not “ they 
had discovered (in previous conflicts),” but “ tlmv knew',” — probably 
because they had ascertained the truth by inquiry. Schneider 4 indeed 
denies that cognosco can bear this meaning, unless it relates to an event 
which has actually happened (nisi ad rent factum relatum). But refer 
to B. G ., v. 19, gg *i 2 5 and vii. 44, § 3, 6 and you will see that Schneider 
is wrong. 

1 & (V., iii. 12, § 5. 2 76., II, § 5. 

8 76., 13, § 7. * Caesar , i. 255. 

5 Cassivellaunus . . . iis ipgionibus, quibus nos iter facturos coguoverat, pecora 
atque homines ex agris in silvas com pell ebat. 

0 Constabat inter ornnes, quod iam ipse Caesar per explor&tores cognoverat, 
dorsum esse eius iugi prope aequum, etc. 
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M. Blanchard say^ that we may gather from the narrative of Dion 
Cassius that Caesar employed ships when he was besieging the Venetian 
oppida. 1 But Caesar himself distinctly says that it would have been im- 
possible to do so. 2 What Dion Cassius says is that when Caesar marched 
for Venetia, hr conveyed a number of ships, specially constructed to 
stand the ebb of the tide, winch he had caused to be built “in the 
interior,” down the Loire. 3 t Ifyit Dion, as usual, misunderstood Caesar, 
and invented. Caesar says that when he marched for Venetia, he put 
Brutus in command of the Roman fleet and of the ships of the Pictones 
and Santones, and ordered him to set sail as soon as l\e copld. 4 If Dion 
is right, the ships which were built* cm the Loirq^set sail at once in spite 
of the storms, while Brutus remained weather-bound with the rest of 
the fleet. As a matter of fact, it is plain from Caviars narrative that 
Brutus’s fleet consisted of the ships which had been built on the Loire, 
Dion, however, says that after Caesar had s|>ent nearly the whole summer 
in besieging the Venetian strongholds, Brutus arrived with his fleet from 
the Mediterranean ! This ridiculous fiction fiat I}" contradicts Caesar’s 
narrative, Evidently Dion imagined that the 'ships which were built 
on the Loire wefe flat^lwt turned, like those of the Veneti ; whereas 
Caesar expressly says that they were Roman galleys (naves longar, ). 5 

III. Napoleon 6 says that the Venetian fleet was more numerous than 
the Roman : Thomann 7 holds that Caesar’s statement that certain 
Venetian ships were hemmed in, each by two and, in some cases, three 
Roman ones, 8 proves the contrary. Thumann’s argument is futile ; for 
the Romans may have destroyed their unwieldy opponents in detail : 
but there is nothing to show which of the two fleets was numerically 
the stronger. 

IV. Dion’s account of the Little 9 diffty>, in certain respects, from 
Caesar’s ; and when they differ, M. de k* Moimeraye prefers the testi- 
mony of Dion. In my essay on “ The Credibility of Caesar’s Narrative” 
(pp. 205-6, supra ) I have criticised Dion’s account. 

1 Bull, de la 8k. arch, de Kantes, xxii., 1883, p. 166. 

2 Erant eiusmodi fere situs oppidonun, in extremis lingulis prouion- 

turiisque neque pedibus aditum kaberent . . . neque navihus, quod rare tut minuente 
aestu naves in vadis atfiictarentur. B . </., iii. 12, § 1. On tUe force of the aob- 
junctive aJJUctarentur see Schneider's Caesar, i. 245. 

3 o(5 rdf irri robs OveveToas jfAaae- teal w\ol a ip rg peao^elq., A 1)kqv€v erirgAcia 

vp6s rg ¥ rov wxea pov traAippcaap elpai, tcara<rK€ud<ras t 5 id re roO Alypov rorapov 
Karttchpicfert Hist. Haul., xxxix. 40. § 3. 1 

4 B. G„ iii. 11, § 5. ^ 5 /6.,fc§ 1. 

* Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii, 126, a. 2. 

7 Her fra n&jsische Allas, etc., 1871, pp. 23-4. 

* cum singulas naves binae ae ternae ciroumsteterant. /?.//., iii. 15, § 1. 

* Hist. Rom., xxxix. 41-43. 
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WHERE DID SABINUS ENCAMP WHEN HE INVADED 
THE COUNTRY OF THE UNELLI ? 

I # 

Napoleon, 1 who is followed by von*. van* pen, Fronde and Colonel 
Dodge, places the camps of Sabinus “ 014 m hill, about 4 miles east of 
Avranches, belonging to the line of heights which separates the basin of 
the S6e from that of the Celune.” A Roman camp has been discovered 
there : but Napoleon admits that it was probably made at a time later 
than that of the conquest of Gaul. #L. Falluo says that local tradition 
identifies the camp with Mon toast re : 2 but local tmdition is easily 
manufactured, and {} usually originates in the pinion of some local 
antiquary. Moreover, the area of this camp i.-, 40 hectares, or about 
100 acres, whftli, tested by the standard of Caesar’s camps at Gergovia 
aud on the Aisne, would have been much ♦too large for Sabinus’s three 
legions. “ Sabinus,” says Gaesar, M made his way into the country of 
the Unelli (in fines ZAiellorum pcrvenit 3 ). M. Maveux-Doual, 4 mis- 
understanding the meaning of Jines , says that lV> canfj) must have been 
on the frontier of the Unelli, and places it at Chainprepus, which, he 
says, answers exactly to Caesar’s description. Perhaps it does ; but so 
do other places in the country of the Unelli. It is useless to attempt 
to fix the site; for Caesar tells us nothing about the camp, except that 
it was in the country of the Unelli, and on high ground, which sloped 
gently down for the distance of about one Roman mile to the plain. 5 


ON A DIFFICULTY (?, DISCOVERED BY W. PAUL • IN 
CAESAR’S ACCOUNT OF CRASS US’S ATTACK ON THE 
AQUITANIAN CAMP 

% 

W. Paul, remarking that c the Jour cohorts which attacked the 
Aquitanian camp in the rear made their way thitlie* quickly, in spite 
of the long ddtour which they took in order to avoid observation, argues 
that they must have ridden to the scene of action on horseback. 6 
Caesar’s account runs as follows : — Crass us equitum joraefcctcs cohortatus , 
•at magnis praemiis pollicitationib usque suos ercitartut , quid J. ri vel.it 
ostendit. Jlli , ut erat impefatum , tductis i is cohort ibus, quae praesidio 
castris relictae intritae ab labore erant , ct longiore itinere circa mductis, ne 
ex hostium castris cq"<pici posscnt, omnium oculis mentibusque ad pugnam 
intentisy celeriter ad tas, qua s^dixi nuts, rnunitiones pervert er ant f etc. On 

1 Hist, de Jules Osar, ii. 129, 130} note 1. 

2 Eludes arch . sur Vhist. de Jules Cesar par Vempereur ffapoleon III., 1867, 

p. 30. • • 

3 Ii. Q., iii. 17, § 1. 4 Mhn. hist., 1876, pp. 259-72. 

6 11 a., iii. 17, § 1, 19, § 1. 

• Berliner phUoloqische Wochcnschrift, v„ 1885, pp. 1185-6. 

7 II. G iii. 26, §§1-2. 
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, c 

this Paul observes that Caesar never uses educo in the Gallic War in its 
present sense without mentioning the point of departure : accordingly 
lie proposes, as an emendation, devectis , which Meusel actually adopts in 
his edition of Caesar ! y. 

This is a striking instance*' of the perverted ingenuity which is 
responsible for most of the ^conjectural emendations that swarm in 
German periodicals, Celeriter w a relative term and simply means that 
the cohorts made haste, whether they went on foot or on horseback. 
And if Caesar does not use educo in the sense required in any other 
passage in the Gallic War w it hout« mentioning ^ie point* of departure, 
he does so in no less tlian eight passages in the Civil War f namely in 
i. 41, § 2, 64, §6,?1J4; iii. 41, § 1, 54, § 2,^4, § 6, 67, § 3, 81, 
§ 4, and 85, £ 4. 


DID CAESAR, ATTACK THE MORIN l dll THE MEN API I 
* IN 56 b.c. ? 

Caesar says that he intended to attack both the Morini and the 
Menapii ; 1 and Napoleon 2 * carelessly infers from his narrative that he 
actually did so. But close study will show that he invaded the territory 
of one only of the two tribe* ; and a passage in B. G., iv. 38, §§ 1-2/ 
proves that, as we might expect fiom their geographical position, it vuih 
the Morini wliom he attacked, not the Menapii. 4 


WHERE mi) THE USIPETES AND TENCTKRI CROSS 
THE RHINE? 

Caesar says that the Usipotes and .Tcnctm crossed the Rhine “not 
far from the sea ’*\non longc a wan), ami that, at the point where they 
crossed it, the country on both banks belonged to the Menapii. 5 
General Creitly 6 holds that by Rhe.no m Caesar meant the Meuse.Wlow 
its junction with tip* Waal at Gorkpm, a view which 1 have combated 
on page ^J81. Moreover, as Heller points out, the territory ori the 
light bank of the lower Meuse belonged not to the Menapii, but to the 
Batavi; 7 and M. Wauters argues that if the Usipeti* and Tencteri 

1 />\ <J . , iii. 28, § 1. 2 Hist, de Jvjt» Char, ii. 134-5. 

3 Caesar postero die T. Labieimni legation cum his legionibus quas ex Britannia 

reduxerat in Morinos qui rebellionem fccerint misit. Qui cum propter Kiecitates 
pal ad urn quo sc reerperent non hnlwnt, quo perfngio superiort* atmo ©rant u«i, 
n runes /ere in pokstatem Labieni percent' runt. ( 

4 See A. <le Vlazninek*K La M tnajric, ck. , 1879, p. 23, 

5 Jl . <L t iv. 1, § 1, 4, % 2. 6 Iltc. arch, t nouv. »«t., t. viii., 1868, pp« 27-8. 

7 PhilttlogvH, xxii., 1 805, pp. 131-2. M. A. tie Vlaminck indeed argues that the 

Batavi were only a pvyux of the Menapii ; J/Jt 1 have refuted this theory on p. 459, 
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liad crossed the stream below Oorkuin, their cavrlry could not have 
existed in the marshy country near the sea. 1 But it is doubtful 
whether the Meuse, in Caesar’s time, joined the Waal at Gorkurn ; and 
if, as Cluver, Desjardins and Kiepcrt believe, 2 the confluence was at 
< leervliet, only 7 miles from the sea, M* Wauters’s argument gains in 
force. If the Usipetos and Tencteri crowed the Rhine anywhere below 
the point where the Waal diverged frojj# the main stream, they must 
have crossed either the Waal or, if they 'crossed the lower Meuse at the 
point which Creuly indicates, the Meuse as well : but of two passages 
Caesar says nothing. Foler remarks that if Caesar used the word 
liken am in its strict sense, the posftig e must have taken place above 
the first bifurcation of the Rhine ; 3 and this is the common opinion. 
It has been object'd that, in that case, the w<%is non longe a mari 
would be inaugurate ; but longe is a relative term, and, in relation to the 
whole length of the Rhine, Emmerich or Cl eve might fairly be described 
as “not far from the sea.” On the left ^hank of the Rhine, above its 
first bifurcation, between Xanten and Nymegen, there is a cljain of 
heights. The only pActicable points of passage for the host of the 
Germans would have been at Xanten itself and. lowef down, near Cleve. 
Napoleon 4 asserts that the Germans crossed at both these points. It 
would appear, however, from Caesar’s narrative 5 that they crossed at 
one point only ; and, having regard to the words non longe a mari , it 
seems reasonable to look for that point as near the sea as possible. I 
feel little hesitation, then, in concluding that the Usipetes and Tencteri 
crossed the Rhine near Cleve. 6 


ON A DIFFICULTY RAISED BY *G. LONG REGARDING 
ONE OF CAESAR’S REASONS FOR ATTACKING T HR 
USIPETES AND TENCTERI 

Stating his reasons for having determined, after the treacherous 
attack of their cavalry upon his, *to march against the Usipetes and 
Tencteri without further delay, Caesar writes : 7 — cognita Gallorum 
infirmitate, quantum iam apud eos hastes uno proelio auctoritatis essent 
consecuti sentiebat ; quit us ad con si Ha capienda nihil spatii dandum 
existimabat. Gallorum , accordivg to Long, 8 Caesar’s Gallic 

cavalry, “ for . . . the defeat of the cavalry could have, no unmediate 
effect on those Galli who were at a distance.” But it is contrary to 
Caesar’s practice to speak of his Gallic cavalry by the generic name of 
“Galli”: 0 they \\ re not likely to side with the invaders by whom 

1 V Athenaeum beige, 1883, p. 77. 2 See p. 683. 

3 Rheinisches Arckir , iv., 1811, f. 235. 

4 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 137, n. 1. * 5 B. u iv. 1. S 1, 4. 

6 Cf. von Goler, UalL Krigg, p. 113. # 

7 B , (*., iv. 13, § 8. 8 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 155. 

• I can only discover one passage (5. G„ vii. 13, § 2) in which he does so ; and 

then his meaning is unmistakable, bee Meusel’s Lex. Caes i. 1364-9. 
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they ha$ just been sfo roughly handled : if they had attempted to do so, 
the legions would have crushed them in five minutes ; and, as Caesar 
tells us in a later book 1 that the news of an important event could 
travel among the Galli 1 60 (Roman) miles between sunrise on a winter’s 
day and eight b’clock at nigh t,^ the defeat of the cavalry could have had 
a very “ immediate effect on thbse Galli who were at a distance.” 


WHERE WERE THE USIPETES AND TENCTERI, DEFEATED ? 

1 r 

The question which I am going to discuss is the most complicated 
and difficult that Caesar’s memoirs present Broadly speaking, three 
solutions have been propounded : — (1) that the Usipetea and Tencteri 
fled to one or the other of the known confluences of the Meuse and the 
Waal or to some point in th& neighbourhood of one or the other ; (2) in 
spite of the statement of the text,* 2 that they fled to the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Moselle ; and (3) that they fled Vo the confluence of the 
Meuse with some Viver , unknown. Let us see, first of all, what Caesar 
has to say. 

I. The Usipetes and Tencteri crossed the Rhine, not far from the sea, 
took possession of all the buildings of the Menapii, passed the winter 
in their country and fed on their stores. On hearing of their incursion, 
Caesar proceeded to join his legions and, as soon as he reached their 
quarters, learned that the Germans had wandered further south and 
reached the territories of the Eburones and Condrusi. When his 
preparations were complete , he marched towards the district where he 
heard that the Germans were ; apd when* he was within a few days’ 
march of their whereabouts, thtir envoys «met him. The envoys under- 
took to convey his ultimatum to their principals, and to return with 
their answer in ‘three days. Caesar was aware, at the time when he 
was parleying vitb the envoys, that the German cavalry were in the 
country of the Ainbivariti* on tin* opposite side of the Meuse, whither 
they had gone to plunder and colled ctfm. 3 Having reached this point 
in his narrative, (jaesar describes the course of the Meuse. His words 
are Mosa profluit ex monte l asw/o, qui eat in Jim h us Linymiurn , et parte 
quadam ex Eheno recepta . , quae appdlatar Vaatlas insit lam[qiie\ efficit 
Batavorujn , 6cean,nm infinity neqtu lonyius ab Ocean o (v. 1. eo) milibus 

passuum LXXX in Rhenum (v. L Oceanurn) jnfluitJ Now tbe.se various 
readings only concern us in so far as they affect the question where the 

1 B. 0. 9 yii. 3, §§ 2-3. 

a Germani . . . cum ad confluentern Mosac et Rheni perveuisfeeut, etc. //->., 
iv. lf>, § 2. ( s ///,, iv. 1, § J, 4-9. 

4 The editors are unable to agree upon th^ wording of this passage (/&., iv. 10, 
§ 1). In the a MSS. it runs as follows : — (Mosa profluit . . . Vacalus) in&ulamque 
cjficil liatavor im, mOcdinuin injluit neqvr lonyius uh (feeano milifrus ^mssuum LXXX 
in Rhenum injluit. None c H the well-known editors, however, except Frigell, 
accept this reading. Walckenaer, indeed, argues {Uhxjr, des Oaules, i. 494-7) that 
the words in Rhenum injluit simply reaffirm the junction, already mentioned, of the 
Meuse with the Waal : hut it is to the last degree unlikely that Caesar would have 
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Meuse tfas joined by the Waal. If Caesar wrote m jue longius* ab eo 
milibus passuum LXXX in Oceanum infinity eo means Vacalo y l and Caesar 
meant that from the point where the Waal joined the Meuse, the Meuse 
flowed 80 Roman miles to the sea. If he wrote neque longius ab Oceano 
milibus passuum LXXX in Rhenum in fini * t he may possibly have meant 
that the Meuse, after joining the Waal at Port St-Andries, flowed on till 
it rejoined the Waal (considered as a braroa of the Rhine) at Gorkum, 
and thence (under the name of the Rhine 2 ) flowed 80 miles to the sea : 
but it is doubtful whether the confluence at Gorkum existed in Caesar’s 

time ; and Napoleon 3 concludes from a “ study of the deserted beds of 

• 

expressed himself so badly as this. According to Walckenaer, Caesar first says that 
the Meuse receives a branch from the Rhine, called the Waa^; then that it flows into 
the Ocean ; and then i c.ie same breath, speaking of this same Waal as the Rhine, 
says that the Meusja flows into the Rhine. Schneider ( Caesar , i. 325-7), who refuse s 
to credit Caesar with such obscure diction, objects further that the insula Batavorum 
“was formed, not by the Waal alone but by the Waa# and the Meuse with the main 
stream of the Rhine. Accordingly, following certain inferior MSS., he deletes que 
and in Oceanum infinity and reads insulam efiicit Batavorvm neque longius ab Olcano 
milibus passuvm LXXX in Rhenum infinity assuming that in Oceanum infiuit was 
added by some copyist who knew that the Meuse finally discharged itself into the 
sea, and that que was subsequently inserted to make sense. Nipperdey ( Caesar , pp. 
75*6), refusing to believe that Caesar could have made the mistake of saying that 
the Meuse flowed into the Rhine, and not contemplating the possibility of bis having 
written in Rhenum and meant in Vac<rtum y conjectures that he wrote insidam efiicit 
Batavorum neque longius ab Rheno milibus passuum LXXX in Oceanum infiuit. 
The words ab Rheno are found in the inferior MS. Vind. I). Nipperdey explains 
as follows : — the copyist who wrote out the codex archetypns wrote by mistake ab 
Oceano for alt l the no and in Rhenum for in Oceanum : then. perceiving one of 1m 
mistakes, he wrote in the margin in Oceanum , but either he failed to add in the 
margin ab Rheno , or, if he did so, Ins correction was overlooked b\ the next copyist, 
and the words in Oceanum infiu found tjieir way into the wrong place. The 
copyist who wrote Vind. D. duly ma ^ the two corrections ab Rheno and in Oceanum, 
but foolishly kept the words in Oceanum infiuit. All this is mighty ingenious : 
but whether it is true or not, is another question. According to N'pperdey, Caesar 
meant “the Meuse flows into the sea not more than 80 (ll.»?nan) miles from the first 
bifurcation of the Rhine.” The Aldiue edition has ab eo insteau of ah Rheno , 
otherwise agreeing with Nipperdey ; and this correction s accepted by Dittcnherger. 
T. Bergk (Zur Uesekichte vnd Topographic der Rheinlo nde in Rbmischer Zat, 1882, 
p. 5, n. 1), who is followed by Meusel, writes inde instead of ab ft he no ; and P. A. 
Ukert [Geogr. der Grtechcn und Rimer , 1816-46, vol. ii. 2, p. 146) deletes neque 
longius , . . infiuit as a gloss. 

1 C. Miiller, in his edition of Ptolemy {Oeogr., i. 221), holds that eo means Rheno , 
and that Caesar was speaking of the distance from the mouth of the Meuse to the 
western mouth of the Rhine. In this opinion he is, I believe, \ooue. 

2 General Ureuly {Rev. arch., ncuv. ser., t. viii., 1863, pp. 27-8), remarking that 
Tacitus {Ann., in. 6) speaks of the Meuse, below its junction with the Waal, as 
Mom , argues that Caesar’s statement, — Mosa . . . in Oceanum infinity neque longius 
ab Oceano milibus pa* t rnn J, XXX in Rhenum infiuit, — proves that it was also 
called Rhenus. “La plume rapide de lYcri vain/* he says, “verse la Meuse dans 
1’ Ocean, puis elle se rectific en fiftsant couler d’abord la Meuse dans le Rhin.” 
Crculy refers to Tacitus {Hist,, v. 23), vdio says Mosae fluminis os amnnn Rhenum 
oceano affundit . 

3 Hist, de Jules C4sar, ii. 143, n. 1 arid Planelie 14. M. Reclus {1 Your. Gtogr. 
univ.y iv. 218) as well as Napoleon flenies that the Meuse, in Caesar’s time, joined the 
Waal at Gorkum : it flowed on, he says, towards the west in the bed of the Oude-Maas. 
Cf. Rev, d'hist. ef d*arch ., i., 1859, pp, 296-303, On the other hand, A. Belpaire 
{Etude sur la formation de la pi nine wartime depuis Boulogne jusquW Danemarh , 
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the Rhine ” that the Waal then joined the Meuse at Fort St-Andries, and 
that the channel of the Waal which is now prolonged to the east of Fort 
St-Andries did not then exist. Walekenaer maintains that the words 
in Rhenum influit refer to the junction of the Meuse with the Waal at 
Fort St-Andries, and that, fft>m the point of junction, the Meuse flowed 
80 miles to the sea. The former interpretation is consistent with the 
theory that the Meuse in Caesar's time, as before 1856, joined the 
Waal by a connecting channel at Fort St-Andries 1 and again joined it 
at Gorkum, — if we assume that Caesar made a mistake in speaking of 
80|miles : 2 lmt it is inconsistent with the statements of Tacitus, who 
says (1) that the sea bounded tile western side of the insula Batavorum 
and the Rhine its rear and sides (insula m . . . quam mare Occanus a 
f route , Rhenus amnil tergum et latere i circumluit ^ and (2) that, at the 
beginning or southern extremity of the island, the Rljine divides into 
two branches ; that the northern branch flows direct to the sea ; that 
the southern branch, undeV the name of V s ahalis y flows on until it joins 
the, Meuse; and that the Meuse flows on until it joins the sea (Rhenus 
. . . apud princimum agri Batavi velat a duos amnes dividitur, servatque 
nomen et violeniiam tursus, qua Germanium ptraevehitur , donee Oceano 
misceatur: ad Gallicam ripam latior et pi acid ior adflvens ; verso cognomine 
Vahalem accolae dicunt ; max id qnoque vocabulum vtutat Mosa Jlumine , 
eiusque immenso ore eundem in Oceanum effunditur ). 3 In other words, 
the statement of Tacitus, except in the fact that it does not specify any 
distance, agrees with the reading neque longius ab Rheno (or ah eo) milibus 
passuum LXXX in Oceanum in ft nit. But the point which I wish to 
emphasise is this: — whatever reading we adopt, unless it he Nipperdey’s 
conjecture, 4 Caesar places the junction, or a junction, of the Meuse and 

the Waal at a point abot\+ 80 Roman miles from the sea. 5 

« *■ 

1855, pp. 200-201) concludes that the Mt*use “ s’est toujours dirige vers Gorcuin 
. . . ou que la branche, dirigee par Heusden ... a dft s’ohlit**rer a une epoque bien 
antcrieure a c^lle de . . . 1421 (the year of the great inundation) de manierc a 
etre definitivenient abandonee par les eaux a cette epoque.” His argument is am 
follows : — “Ce qui est de nature ajeter le pl*is graud doute sur la realite de I’ancien 
cours de la Meuse % par Heusden et Geertrtfldenberg e’est que si l’inondation de 1421 
avait eu pour eflVt d’attirer . . . lea eaux du Waal vers le Hollandsdiep, i bien plus 
forte raison les eaux de la Meuse qui auraieut dans ce eas etc traversees par lluon- 
dation, auraieut du etre attirees du incine cote et par consequent le cours pretendu 
par Heusden, ai lieu de se ferrner comnie on soutient qu’il l’a fait a la suite de 
l’inondation de 142R'aurait du s’accroitf*! de manu re a devenir le seul debouchc des 
eaux de la Meuse. Est-il croyable que re soi^ l’in verse qui f\it eu lieu, et que la 
branche qui sVloiguait de l’inondatioii se suit accrue an depens de celle qui s’y rendait 
directement ? ” 1 See p. 683. 

- It should be noted, however, that in Caesar’s time Zeeland extended somewhat 
further seaward than it does now. See Mem. couronaes par V Acad. Hoy. des sciences 
et bdles-ldtres de Bruxelles vi„ 1827, p. 77 ; A/ Esquiros, The Butch at Rome , 1861, 
i. 31-2, 35 ; and Desjardins, Ueogr. de la ({aide rum., i. 391, 308. 

3 Ami., ii. 6. 4 See p. 681, note, supra. 

6 Walekenaer (Weed says ((Jeogr. des (Janies, i, 494) that the text accepted 
before the appearance of Ofudeudorp’s edition , — taoque longius ab eo . , . inOcea?ium 
transit , — might mean that the Waal, from the point where it leaves the Rhine to its 
junction with the Meuse, has a course of 80 miles : but it is impossible to extract 
this sense from any reading which has been proposed. 
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Resuming his narrative, Caesar says that he had got within 12 
Roman miles of the Germans* when the envoys returned to him. They 
asked him to give them three days’ grace, in order that they might 
send messengers to the ULii, to find out,, whether the ysipetes and 
Tencteri might safely settle in their county Within three days these 
messengers would undertake to go to the country of the Ubii and 
return to Caesar, Caesar told them in rep’y that he would only march 
4 miles further on that day, in order to get water ; and he ordered 
them to return to him on the following day that he might take their 
request into consideration. Next day lie marched against and attacked 
the Germans iu their encampment, and drove them in rout ad con - 
fluent, era Mosae et liken i A 

IT. The points that we have first to detern ne are these : — (1) 
Where did the Waal, in Caesar’s time, join the Meu-e ? (2) Where 

were the Germans when they “had reached the territories of the 
Elmrones and Condrusi ” ? (?) Had they all or had only their advanced 

guard reached that territegy ? (4) Had they moved from that position 

when Caesar attacked them? (5) On which l)ank of ^lie Meuse were 
the Ambivariti ? (6) How far were the German envoys from the 

country of the Ubii when they promised to go thither and return with 
an answer to Caesar in three days ? (7) How far from the river in 

which the remnant of the fugitives perished was the camp which Caesar 
attacked ? 

(1) The Meuse at present joins the Waal near Gorkimi. Before 
1856 it was joined to the Waal by a connecting channel at Fort St- 
Andries as well. 2 According to P. Cluver, 3 who is followed by 
Desjardins 4 and Kiepert, 5 it did not join the Waal, in the. time of 
Caesar, eithfev at Fort St-Andfms or (ft Gorkejn. Those two junctions 
were, Oliver maintained, due to modern canalisation. In Caesar’s titne 
the Meuse quitted its present bed at Megen, Honed pa t Batten burg, 
Heusden, Waelwyok, Gertruidenberg, Maasdam, We linaas, Shmonsbaven 
and Bieil, and joined the western branch of /he Rhine at Gecrvliet, 
only 7 miles from the sea. Cluxer’s argument is that the channel of an 
old river runs from tin* neighbourhood of Boekhoven #n the direction 
which I have just indicated ; that this channel, in the eastern part of 
its course, is called the Hedickse Maas, and thence to its western 
extremity the Oude Maas or “Old Meuse”; and that tlii s name proves 
that the Meuse, in Caesar’s time, (lowed in the clfannel in q lestion. 
But in Cluver’s map and in Desjardins’* the Oude Maas quits the 
channel of the modern Meuse at Megon : in the Descriprio Flwmin am 
ltkeni , Vahalis et 3/„ te, a map which, in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, is dated 1 630, it is ^ot. traced further eastward than a point 

1 B. O iv. 11-15. • 

- Sec Reclus, iv. 218. Numerous maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in the British Museum show the junction of the Meuse ^ind the Waal at Fort St* 
A n dries, e.g. Flaviorum Rheni , Mosae . . . descript io, nnendata per F, de Witt. 

3 Germania antique* , 1616, Lib. ii., pp. 144-5 ; Dc t rib as Rheni alveis t 1611, 
pp. 34-8. 4 Gcogr. de la Gavle rom i. 118-19, 124-6. 

6 Galliae Qisalpinaect Tran sal pi nac . . . tabula in usum schvla ram descripta. 
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about ‘two miles ftuth-east of Heusden ; and with this M. Reclus’s map 
agrees. 1 2 The Hedickse Maas, moreover, appears in the Descriptio as a 
streamlet, which enters the Meuse between Bockhoven and Hedick- 
huysen. It is true that in sheets 39 and 45 of a map called Topo- 
graphische en militairc Kaq rt ran het Koningrijk der Nederland m 
(1 : 50,000) the Oude Maas is depicted in the neighbourhood of Megen : 
but it is simply a sheet of wVer which extends about 2 miles in a south- 
easterly direction from a point about half a mile from the bank of the 
Meuse. It should seem, then, that for tracing the channel of the Oude 
Maas as far eastward as Megen Cluver had no Authority except the 
existence of this isolated sheet of water; not 'does he adduce any proof 
of his assertion that the Meuse did not, in Caesar’s time, join the Waal 
at Fort St-Andries.^ Finally Desjardins’s map ^absolutely inconsistent 
with Caesar’s description : his theory forces him to maintain that Caesar 
and Tacitus were wrong ip saying that the Meuse helped to form the 
insula Batavorum ; and he is therefore driven to assert that Caesar 
kne*v nothing of the matter which he undertook to describe. 8 But it 
is most unlikely, that he should have been so completely misled by his 
informants ; especially as hi* statement that the Meuse received the 
Waal 80 Roman miles from the sea is, in some sort, confirmed by the 
implied statement of Tacitus that the junction between the two rivers 
took place at a considerable distance from the sea. I therefore conclude 
that it is impossible to prove that, in Caesar’s time, the Meuse did not 
receive the Waal at Fort St-Andries. 4 * 6 (2) When the Germans “ had 
reached the territories of the Ehurones and Condrusi ” they must have 
advanced at least as far southward as the latitude of Liege. (3) There 
is no direct evidence to show whether their entire host or only their 
advanced guard had moved so faiV General Of truly insists that there is 
no;, a single word in Caesar’s narrative which goes to show that the 
Usipetes and Tencteri retreated before him as he advanced against 
them. Therefore, he argues, those who had advanced as far as the 
territories of the Ehurones and Condrusi were only a party of cavalry 
who had been sent to reconnoitre the country in which the host 
proposed to sottkv' Now Caesar is often, desperately concise ; and this 
part of his narrative is confessedly the most obscure in the, whole of bis 
book. If Croulv is right, Caesar omitted to mention that those Germans 
who had penetrated into the country of the Condrusi were only a 

p ** 

1 Nouv. Utorjr. unir.j iv. 217. Cf. Kaart ran 0 a Jiivier de Boren Maas , etc., 
(1 : 10,000), Blad 32. 

2 “Tout nous porte a croire,” says Desjardins {Ueoyr. de la Oaule rmn., i. 122), 

who professes himself a faithful disciple of Cluver, 44 que la minion ... an fort 
St-Andre . . . est modern e.” Tovt nous porte^ d croirr is not proof. Where is 
the record ? After a prolonged .search I cannot find any. Nor, it should seem, 
can M. Keclus. Nor could Johannes Pontanus, a diligent geographer of the 
seventeenth century. See his Discpplat tones durrog raphi'Xic de Rheni di vortiisy etc., 
1614, p. 32. 3 (Jeogr. de la Ugvh m/ii., i. 122. 

4 Having patiently studied all the monographs that have been written on the 

subject, I believe that it is impossible to trace with certainty the courses of the 
lower Meuse, the lower Rhine and the Waal, as they existed in the time of Caesar. 

6 Rev , ard( t} nouv. s«'-r., t. viii., 1863, p 29. 
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reconnoitring party : therefore in either case Caesar^ was silent on an 
important matter. When we read that “ Germani ” had advanced as 
far as the territories of the Eburones and the Condrusi, and that Caesar 
began to inarch towards the place where he heard that^ “ Germani ” 
were, 1 we naturally take for granted that# • Gei mani ” means the entire 
German host ; for it is hardly credible that Cat 1 <\t would have marched 
against a mere reconnoitring party. A.^i)e«lerich, 2 quoting Caesar's 
words, — iter in ea loca facere coepit, qutbus in locis ease Germanos 
audiebat , — lays stress upon his use of the imperfect tense, and argues, as 
I understand lihq, tljal Caesar was speaking of successive reports which 
reached him on his marc^ ; and accordingly lie infers that by the time 
Caesar crossed the Meuse, the (assuimxl) reconnoitring party may have 
retreated to join tin* juain body. Perhaps ; but *he meaning which 
Dederich attaches to audiebat seems to me irreconcilable with Caesar’s 
use of the word coepit, All tka«, seems certain is that if the whole host 
moved away from the territories of the Eifc.ro lies and the Condrusi, 
they did so before or soon atter Caesar quitted the w inter-quarter of 
liis army ; for his narrative sho**\s unmistakably that he moved nearer 
and nearer to a fixed, not a receding point. Buis the natural meaning 
of Caesar’s words appears to he that the Germans as a body, not merely 
their advanced guard, had reached the territories of the Eburones and 
the Condrusi. (4) If so, they must have moved from that country 
before Caesar attacked them unless their llight occupied more than one 
day. For it is generally 3 admitted that they fied either to the 
confluence of the Meuse and the Waal or to the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Moselle. In either case their final destruction would have 
taken place at a considerable distance from the tern lories of the 
Eburones and Condrusi. (5) I# have already g^ven reasons for believing 
that the Amtnvariti dwelt, as ih generally lifcld, on the left bank of the 
Meuse. 4 (6) Caesar makes it clear that, when the Gqrman envoys 
proposed to him to send a message to the Ubii, they were not more 
than 12 Roman miles from the German camp, which he 'attacked on 
the following day. If, then, the defeat of the Germans took place near 
the confluence of the Meuse and the Waal, and if the g «aid confluence 
was near the site of Fort St-Andries, the envoys were at least 60 miles, 
in a direct line , from the nearest frontier of the Ubii. If, on the other 
hand, that defeat took place near the confluence of the Moselle and the 
Rhine, the German messengers would only have had ^ travel the few 
miles that separated them from the Rhine, and, after crossing that 
river, they would have found themselves in Ubian territory. (7) It is 
generally taken for granted that the scene of the rout of the Usipetes 
and Tencteri was cuin^aratively near the confluence whether of the 
Waal and the Meuse or of the fthiue and the Moselle. Levesque de la 
Ravaliere, however, infers from Catsar’s saying that the Germans were 

1 iter in ea loca facere coepit, quibus in locis esse Germano? audiebat. B . G 
iv. 7, § 1. 2 J'tlius Cctsar am Rhein, *1870, pp. 19, 28. 

* Generally, but not universally. Vou Cohauseu, A. Dederich, von Kampeu 
and T. Bergk think otherwise, as will presently appear: but I engage to prove 
that they are all wrong. 4 See pp. 380-82. 
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tired *>ut when tVy reached the confluence of the Rhine and the Meuse 
that their flight had extended over a considerable distance. 1 This is 
also the opinion of Achaintre. 2 As Caesar does not say that the 
U si petes and Tencteri had moved away from the country of the 
Condrusi, he infers that their defeat took place somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Aix-la-Cnapelle. 1 lielieve, however, that almost, 
every one who reads his. Caesar attentively will conclude that Aix-la- 
Chapelle is much too far from either “ confluence ” ; and I am sure that 
the “considerable distance” of which de la Ravaliere speaks was 
performed within a single day. Moreover “ considerable distance ” is 
an elastic expression. On the-* theory (if ITajioleon, the scene of the 
rout, 8 miles north-west of the river Niers, was quite 20 miles from 
the alleged confluence of the Meuse and the Woul at Fort St -An dries. 
Surely this distance was enough to tire the Germans. ^ 

III. As we have seen, if the MSS. are correct, Caesar says that the 
Usipetes and Tencteri fldu to the confluence of the Mosa (Meuse) and 
the Rhine. Merivale and Long, however, as well as Cl uver, d’Anville 
and von Goler, have argued that by Mosa e (or whatever Caesar may 
have written) we ought to understand not the Meuse but the Moselle. 
I say, “whatever Caesar may have written,” because Cluver 3 would alter 
Mosae to Mosulue , and Long’s suggestion 4 that the two rivers had the 
same name is absurd. The Latin name of the Moselle was Mosula or 
Mosella. There is no evidence that the Mobile was ever called Mom ; 
and if it had been, Caesar would not have used the word Mosa to describe 
the Moselle in B. G., iv. 15, § 2, when he had used the very same word 
to describe the Meuse in chapters 9, 10 and 12. 

Cluver decides for the Moselle because, as 1 have already shown, he 
believes himself to have moved +hat the, Meuse did not, in Caesar’s time, 
jcin the Waal or the Rhine at all until it reached Geervliet. If Cluver’* 
premiss is right, so is his conclusion : but I believe that I have shown 
that his premiss is very doubtful Even so, however, it is possible that 
his conclusion may be right. 

Merivale 5 holds that the fact that, the Germans “only required three 
days 6 to send £» message to the Ubii (on the right bank of the Rhine, 
between Cologne and Coblenz) is quite inconsistent ” with the statement 
that the battle was fought near the. confluence of the Meuse with the 
Rhine. 

Long says 7 that Caesar cannot mean t he Meuse ; “for he says that 
this liver receives a branch from the Rhine (Waal)* and therefore it 
cannot he said to join the Rhine.” “Caesar,” lie adds, “tells us nothing 
of a long march up the Rhine to make his bridge.” 8 And again, “ Be- 
fore Caesar saw the Germans, they had left thd Rhine and advanced 
south of Liege, and when the Romans crossed the Maas and approached 
them, they could not move westward!, nor would they move northwards 

1 Hist, de VAcad . Roy. des inter, el belles-lettres, xviii., 1753, p. 216. 

** 2 Caesar , i. 1*5. 

3 De tribus Rheni edveis, p. 38. 4 Caesar, p. 191. 

6 Hist, of the Rwwns under the Empire , i, 453, note. 

6 jB. Or., iv. 11, § 3. 7 qaesar, p. 19. 8 lb., p. 191. 
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into the!* country where they had wintered and fed 015 the stores of the 
Menapii ; and as they finally fied to the Rhine, it is plain that the 
junction of the Rhine and Mosa is the junction of the Rhine and 
Mosel.” 1 ' t 

Napoleon, on the contrary, thinks tlfnt “ the country between the 
Meuse and the Rhine, to the south of Aix-I i-Chapelle, is too much 
broken and too barren to have allowed the jfeiinan emigration, composed 
of 430,000 2 individuals . . . with waggons to move and subsist in it. 
Moreover, it contains 110 trace of ancient roads, and if Caesar had taken 
this direction, ha must have crossed the . . . Ardennes, a circumstance 
of which he would not have failed to ftiform us. Besides ... on the 
news of the approach of Caesar, instead of directing their march towards 
the Ubii, who were n^t favourable to them, the Germans . . . would 
have con cent ratqjl themselves towards the most distant part of the fertile 
country on which they had seized, — that of the Menapii.” 3 

Napoleon places the battjp- field 8 miles florth of Goch, which is on 
the river Niers. Caesar states that, 011 the day before the battle he 
intended to march 4 miles to<Jjot water ; and Napolegn’s argument is 
that “since, to the north of the Roer, there exists, between the Rhine 
and the Meuse, no other watercourse but the Niers, he (Caesar) was 
evidently obliged to advance to that river to find water.” 4 

Desjardins, who accepts Cluver’s theory regarding the course of the 
Meuse, nevertheless places the scene of the rout near Fort St-Andries, 
but he does not discuss the question. He merely observes, following 
Cluver, that the Meuse and the Waal probably approached each other 
above Bommel without actually mingling their waters, and then sepa- 
rated, to flow, each in its own course, to the sea/ # But it’ the rivers 
merely approached each otlu.%*, Caesar wouW not have written •** ad 
con finentem Mosae et Rlieni” * • 

Mr. A. G. PesketPs note 6 is worth transcribing. “Mr. Long,” lie 
says, “who expresses no doubt of tbe genuineness o r (chapter) 10, seems 
to think it possible that Caesar could describe thy course of one important 
river, the Meuse, in 10, mention it again in 12, and then, without a 
word of explanation, apply the same name in 15 to another large river 
100 miles ofi. FJorus and Dion Cassius have been quoted in support of 
the Mosel : but Floras only says iter inn dc Germano Tencteri querebantur. 
hie vero iam Caesar ultro Mosellam navali pontc transgredititr ipsumque 
Rhenum et Hercyniis hostem qaacrit %n silvis, i. 45, if x4 (Halm; . Dion 
Cassius says that* the Tencteri* and Usipetes rov re *P rjvov 8ie/3i](rav Kal 
cs rrjv rwv Tprjovipiov evefSaXov. 1 Floras says absolutely nothing about 
the site of the battle r nd Dion may have been thinking of B. G., iv. 6, 
where Caesar says tliai the Germans got as far as the Condrusi, who 
were the clients of the Treveft. . . . The Tencteri and Usipetes . . . 
crossed the Rhine and wintered afnong the Menapii . . . ii. (di.) 6 we 

1 Decline of the Homan Republic , pp. # 157-8. 

2 The number is probably - ^ gross exaggeration. See p. 208, supra. 

3 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 138 9, note. 4 lb., p. 141. 

6 Giogr. de la Ganle row., ii. 652. 6 Caesar , Bks. iv.-v., pp. 60*61. 

7 “crossed the Rhine jgid invaded the country of the Treveri.” 
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read . . Gerniaifp latius vagabantnr et in fines Eburonum et * Gondru - 
sorum, qui sunt Treverorwm dientes , pervenerant ; taking this passage in 
connexion with 12, where it is stated that they had sent a great part of 
tlieir cavalry on a foraging expedition among the Menapii on the left 
bank of the Meuse, we naturally conclude that the Germans were still 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Meuse. . . . Caesar, in the pas- 
sage above quoted, is doubtless speaking, as Kraner suggests, not of the 
whole body of the Germans but of wandering predatory hands ; and 
there is no need to suppose that even these had advanced further south 
than Aix-la-Chapelle, which would be on the northern border of the 
Condrusi. Yet though every hint given by Caesar up to the present 
chapter (15) points to the Meuse as the scene of hostilities, we are sud- 
denly transferred by Goler and Mr. Long to the Mayenleld near Cologne 
. . . though the greater part of the cavalry, which must have formed 
no slight element of strength in these vast predatory hordes, were left 
about 100 miles away among the Ambivariti.” 

There are several flaws in Mr. Peskett’s argument As Caesar had 
mentioned the Meuse in chapter 9, and was to mention it again in 
chapters 11 and 15 and in B . (?., v. 24, § 4, and vi. 33, § 3, there was 
no reason why lie should not describe its course in chapter 10, even if 
it had not been otherwise of importance to bis narrative. Secondly, 
when Mr. Peskett concludes that “ the Germans were still somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Meuse,” he is confusing dates. So long as 
they remained in the country of the Condrusi, they were no doubt in 
the neighbourhood of the Meuse : but, as 1 have already shown, whether 
the battle was fought near the confluence of the Meuse and the Waal or 
near the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, either the Germans 
had. moved away from fclw conn toy of th<? Condrusi, or their main body 
had never gone near that country. ' Undoubtedly they were in the 
neighbourhood of the Meuse, if the rout took place near the confluence 
of the Meuse and the WaaL But this is the very point wdiich Mr. 
Peskett has to prove. 

Still, if Mr. Peskett fails as an advocate, it does not follow that his 
cause is bad. It remains for me to deal with the arguments which he 
has left unnoticed. Assuming, with Napoleon, 1 that when the Germans 
asked for three days 1 grace, they were at Straelen, the distance, in a 
straight line, to the frontier of the Ubii, — a few miles north of Cologne, 
— and back, was about 120 miles, which, if the Germans had meant what 
they said, their mounted messengers might perhaps havj covered in three 
days. But this calculation assumes that the chiefs of the Ubii would 
have been found waiting cm their northern frontier, and that the busi- 
ness of negotiation could have been settled off hand, both of which 
assumptions are absurd, Mr. C. E. Moberly, indeed, says, 2 44 The diffi- 
culty would be hardly less on the other supposition, as the German 
cavalry would then have had to get from the Inver Meuse to Coblenz 
in the same time ” Bht the German cavalry had been expected for days 
past ; and the German envoys, in asking for three days’ grace, might 

1 But. de Jules (Jisar, ii. 141. r 8 Caesar, p. 26(5. 
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take fol* granted that they were already on the road) “ It is possible,” 
Mr. Moberly proceeds, “ either that ad eas res conjiciendas 1 may mean 
* in order to arrange for the embassy/ or that the ambassadors wildly 
pressed for these three days without considering what th^y promised to 
accomplish in them” Heller offers anotty- suggestion. Either, he says, 
the territory of the Ubii may have extended further northward than is 
commonly believed, or the envoys may hayfc thought that it did. 1 2 Both 
of these suggestions appear to me extremely far-fetched. 

Long’s first argument, — that Caesar cannot mean the Meuse, “ for he 
says that this •rivor receives a branch from the Rhine (Waal), and 
therefore it cannot be .!Kaid to join # tlie Rhine,” — is not conclusive. 
Long himself frequently points out the occasional looseness of Caesar’s 
writing. Caesar, in the passage to which Long all' des, wrote Mosa . . . 
parte quadam e$ Rheno rccepta , quae appellatur J r acalu$, etc., — that is to 
say, the Meuse received a branch of the Rhine, called the Waal. Why 
then should not Caesar aftei$\ards speak of The confluence of the Rhine 
and Meuse (confluent evi Mosac et Rheni) ? As we have seen, the tower 
course of the Meuse was calledfjiy Tacitus both Mosa a^id Rhenits. 

Long’s argument that Caesar could not have attacked the Germans 
near the confluence of the Meuse and the Waal, because he “tells us 
nothing of a long march up the Rhine to make his bridge,” has more 
force. It is true, as Napoleon points out, that, if he beat the Germans 
near the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, he must have made a 
long march across the Ardennes, and that of that he tells us nothing 
either. Still, Caesar, who disregards facts that are not essential to his 
narrative, might have omitted to tell us that he marched across the 
Ardennes ; for he tells us that lie was marching steadilv and continu- 
ously on, 09 d he gives us to binders tiled that he was marching towards 
the Rhine ; and he may have* thought this information sufficient. Cut 
lie certainly leaves on our minds the impression that »he crossed the 
Rhine near the spot where he defeated the Usipetes and Teucteri : 3 it is 
certain that lie crossed the Rhine at least as J v v south as Bonn ; 4 and 
we certainly should have expected hirq to tell us that he had to make a 
long march southward to get there. • 

IV. And now I will do my best to seize the vital points in this 
discussion. If we decide that the Germans were defeated near the con- 
fluence of the Meuse and the Waal, (1) our decision harmonises with the 
reading ad confluentem Mosac et Rhdn /, which is fouifU m all the MSS. ; 
if (2) we assume that Rheni* is equivalent to parte quadam ex Rheno 
recepta , quae appellatur Vacalus , or else that covfluentem means, as 
Heller supposes, 5 connecting link” between the Rhine and the 

Meuse, that is to say, the Waal ; (3) we are obliged to assume that the 
Germans retreated before CaeJir, or on receiving the first news of his 
approach, from the positions which they had taken up in tin territories 
of the Eburones and Condrusi to the country of till Menapii, which 
they had recently left ; unle^ indeed we accept General Creuly’s theory, 

1 B. (r., iv. 11, § 3. 2 Philologus , xiii., 1858, p. 587. 

8 B, iv. 15-16. 4 See pp. 694-<7. 6 Philotoyns, xxii., 1865, pp. 132-3. 

9 v 
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that those who ha<| jienetrated into the territories of the Eburottes and 
Condrusi were only a reconnoitring party ; (4) we are obliged to assume 
that when Dion Cassius said that the Germans invaded the country of 
the Treveri, he either included the Condrusi among the Treveri or 
simply made a blunder; 1 (5) «rve are obliged, unless we accept Heller^ 
far-fetched suggestion, to assume that, when the German envoys offered 
to send a message to the Ubii . and to get an answer in three days, they 
were offering to perform a manifest impossibility, and that, unless they 
were talking wildly, their sole object was to gain time, — in which case 
they would surely have asked for more than three days,, unless indeed they 
knew' that their cavalry would Rejoin them within that time ; (6) we 
are obliged to assume that , after the defeat of the Germans , the Ubii sent a 
message at least 70 utiles down the valley of the Ifyine to Caesar's cam jp, 
asking him to march up the valley and cross the Rhine into their territory ; 
that h-e did so ; that he then marched northward again imo the country of 

the Sugambri ; that he then^ marched southward again into the country of 

the JTbii ; that then , after recrossing the Rhine , he made another long 
march down the valley of the Rhine to tfar poic from which he embarked 
on Kis first expedition t*> Britain; and all this in spite of the fact that 
his narrative leaves on our minds the impression that he crossed the Rhine 

near the spot where he had defeated the Germans ; (7) we are obliged to 

assume, with Napoleon, that the confluence of the Waal with the Meuse 
took place at Fort St-Andries, because, if it took place at Gorkum or at 
Geervliet or at Dordrecht, where d’Anville 2 places it, the difficulty 
regarding the proposed message to the Ubii and the difficulty regarding 
Caesar’s passage of the Rhine and his unrecorded marches up and down 
the valley of the Rhine are enormously increased. 

TJie objections to the afyove -mentioned theory which 1 ha\e numbered 
3, 5 and 6 seem to me to be serious. 

If, on the either hand, we decide that the defeat took place near the 
confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, (1) our decision flatly con- 
tradicts the MSS. of the Commentaries. We are obliged to assume either 
that Caesar wrote Mosae by mistake \yhen he meant Mosellae , or that 
he wrote Mosellqp, but that some blundering copyist put Mosae instead ; 
(2) the difficulty about Rheni disappears : we are not obliged to assume 
that Caesar wrote Rheni when he meant Vacali or that confluents means 
“connecting link”; (3) we are obliged to assume that the Germans 
moved aw'ay from vhe positions which they had taken up in the terri- 

1 Zeuss indeed (Die Deutschen und die Nachltarstiimme , f837, pp, 84, 216) 
infers from Caesar’s statement that the forest of the Ardennes extended from the 
Rhine through the heart of the territory of the Treveri to the frontier of the Remi 
(silvam Arduennam, quae . . . per medics jines Treveronim a Jlumine Rheno ad 
initium Remsrruyi pertineL if, 6'., v. 8, § 4)^hat Bonn and Cologne may have 

been in Treveran territory ; and Dederich goes on to argue that Dion may have 
been quite right in saying that the Usi petes aud Tencteri penetrated into the 
country of the Trevbri. But Zeuss’s remark is quite unfounded ; for the Ardennes, 
as we know it, is partly ^Luxemburg far to th*> south of Bonn and Cologne, and 
the forest may, in Caesar’s time, have extended even to Coblenz ; and moreover it 
is certain that the territory of the Treveri did not extend so far northward as Bonn, 
still less Cologne. 2 Notice de Vancieune Gaule, pp. 668-3. 
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# tories*of the Eburones and Condrusi ; and that, instead of retreating in 
the direction whence they had come, they struck off, through the 
Ardennes, towards the south-east, and plunged into the land of the 
Treveri. (4) We are obliged to assume that the Germain had taken up 
a position at least 75 miles, in a direttf ’ine, from the nearest point of 
the Meuse, to the further side of which they had sent their cavalry on 
a foraging expedition ; (5) we are obiig^d to assume that Caesar 
mentioned by name, for the first and only time, so important a river as 
the Moselle, without one word of introduction ; (6) the difficulty regarding 
the offer of the German envoys to send a message to the Ubii disappears ; 
(7) the difficulty regardi ng the unrecorded marches of Caesar up and down 
the valley of the Rhine , up and down again , also disappears . 

To this view also* there are serious objections/ It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that Caesar did write ad confluent an Mosellae et Rheni , and 
that some meddling copyist altered Mosellae into Mosae : but it needs 
great confidence in one’s own judgement, ufun with the support, such as 
it is, of Dion Cassius and Florus, to assume that, he did bo.* The 
objection which I have muni # red 5 appears to me hardly less grave. 

Nevertheless, I conclude that the confluence to which the routed 
Germans fled was the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 1 What 
has principally led me to this conclusion is the conviction, which 
deepens with each successive reading of Caesar’s narrative, that the rout 
took place opposite the country of the Ubii. First, we see the German 
hosts marching southward into the district of Condroz and the 
neighbouring country of the Eburones. A few marches further south- 
ward would bring them to tlm neighbourhood of Coblenz. It seems to 
ine quite in accord with Caesar’s manner that, having already told us 
that they had moved far frdm the sountry# of the Menapii, he should 
have omitted to mention these marches : but I cannot conceive tli&t if 
they had retreated northward 90 Roman miles, 2 lie would have neglected 
to say so. Then their envoys ask for 3 days’ glace to r gotiate with 
the Ubii ; and the inevitable conclusion is tljp * the Ubii were close by. 
Finally, the Ubii ask Caesar to bring bis army into their country ; and 
it is hardly credible that they should have expecLedthim to march 90 
Roman miles before he could cross the Rhine. 3 Again, it is natural to 
suppose that, if the rout had taken place near the confluence of the 
Meuse and the Waal, Caesar would have written “ confluentem Mosae 
et Vacali” Finally, he tells us tha* the fugitives \fho plunged into the 
stream were overwhelmed “ by the foiee of the current” (vi flaminis ) ; and 
these words are inapplicable to the waters that flow past Fort St-Andries. 

Y. It remains to notice the views of those commentators who refuse 
to believe that the rout of the Germans took place either in the 
neighbourhood of Fort St-Aifdries or in that of Coblenz. And first of 

those who accept the reading ad Confluentem Mosae et Rheni . 

• 

1 Whether Caesar took the shortest road to the Mayenfeld or made the detour 

which von Goler and Colonel Henrard {Mhn. couronnes . . . publics par V Acad, 
Roy. de Belgique, xxxiii., 1882, p. 23) truce, I do not pretend to decide. 

8 Napoleon III., Hist, de Jules Cesar. Planche 14. 5 Jb. 
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1. According top the French Commission, 1 the Germans, wh<!n they 

were attacked, were in the neighbourhood of Woudrichew (Gorktim), on 
the left bank of the Meuse, and had the estuary of Bies-Bosch on their 
left This theory, which is based on the erroneous assumption that the 
Germans crossed the Meuse (regarded as a branch of the Rhine) below 
Gorkuni, requires us to place the Ambivariti on the right bank of the 
Meuse, a view which I have* jdiown to be. wrong. 2 Moreover, I doubt 
whether Caesar’s cavalry could have acted in a region which was at that 
time probably a vast swamp : as I have already shown, there is some 
reason to doubt whether, at that time, the confluence at Gorkum existed ; 
and on the theory of the Commission the difficulties involved in the 
assumption that the rout took place at a point remote from the country 
of the Ubii 3 are greatly increased. e 

2. According to von Cohausen, who is followed by vqn Kampen, the 
German encampment was near Wisseu, about 10 miles south of Goch ; 
and the beaten host fled tb the Rhine, which they reached at a point 
near < the Cranenburger Bucbt, about 5 miles west of Cleve. At this 
point, says von Cohau&en, the Meuse appqrred to join the Rhine, because 
the Bucbt was inundated by water from tlie latter. 4 But von Cohausen’s 
suggestion that Caesar was misled on this ] joint by the report of his 
cavalry is nothing but a wild guess. Moreover, I can find no evidence 
that the Rhine then flowed in the direction which von Cohausen in- 
dicates. According to Dederich, 5 indeed, the Cranenburger Bucht is 
actually inundated, early in the year, by water from the Rhine ; and 
the inundation is only divided from the Meuse by a spit of land not 
more than 1000 paces wide : 6 but granting the correctness of his state- 
ment, it is hardly necessary to point out that Caesar would not have 
described the Cmnen burgee Bucht <as conji itens Mosae et liheni or, indeed, 
as & confluence of anything with anything 'else. 

3. Dedericl] 7 infers from a statement of Dion Cassius 8 that the 
German cam]), which, like Najwileon, he places north of Goch, must 
have been within one. and a half “ Stunde,” or about 4 Roman miles, 
from the con fl.uens Mosae et liheni to which the Germans fled. It will 
be objected, he s$ys, that at this distance from Goch there is no con- 
fluence of the Meuse and the Rhine. But the answer is easy. It was 
not Caesar himself but his cavalry who pursued the Germans. Caesar 
mistook the bifurcation of the Rhine for a confluence of the Meuse and 
the Rhine : the Meuse was near the Rhine, and this led him astray (!) 

The objection which Dederich anticipates and vainly attempts to 
answer is conclusive. He bases his theory that Caesar mistook the 
bifurcation of the Rhine for a confluence of the Meuse with the Rhine 
on those MSS. which make Caesar say that the Meuse in Bhenum mfluit. 

1 Did. arch . de la Oaule , i. 52. * See pp. 380*82. 8 See p. 690. 

4 Jahrbacher des Vermin von A Iterthmisfreunden im Rheinlande, xliv., pp. 

44, 50. 4 6 Julius Caesar am Rhein, 1870, p. 35. 

tt See Neue Jahrhucher fur Philologie , etc., icv., 1867, p. 43. 

7 Julius Caesar am Rhein, pp. b, 28*31, 33-4. 

8 Hist. Rom., xxxix. 48, § 2. Dion, whose authority is nil, merely says that 

Caesar reached the Germau camp at mid-day. 
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Other # MSS. make him say in Oceanum influit; fnd if the MSS. to 
which Dederich appeals are right, lie was referring to the confluence of 
the Meuse with the Waal. How an^nian in his senses could delude 
himself into the fancy that Caesar, knowing as he did tjiat the Meuse 
joined the Waal, should nevertheless ha% imagined that the bifurcation 
of the Rhine was a confluence of the Meuse with the Rhine, passes one’s 
] lower of conception. • 

4. T. Bergk has made an attempt to solve the problem, which is at 
all events original and ingenious. 1 He holds that what Caesar really 
wrote was simply mini ad conjl uentem **Mosae pervenisseut (“when they 
had reached a point wDere a river flows into the Meuse ”) ; and that 
some commentator, unable to understand the me iiing of these words, 
added et Rheni . Ii> lie says, it be objected that Caesar would have 
given the namr of the other il\er, the answer is easy. Such reticence 
was one of Caesar’s characteristics. He knew the weaknesses of the 
general reader ; and he w%s too wise to frouble him with outlandish 
names. The word confluens, says Bergk, did not originally moan “ a 
confluence”: it meant “a l^'er which flows imo jnother river.” A 
confluence was designated by the word confluent es> for example in Livy 
(i. 27), — ubi Anicnem transiit ad conflucntes , collocat castra ; and it was 
only in later writers 2 * * that confluens was used in the same sense. 

Having amended the text to his own satisfaction, Bergk proceeds to 
identify his confl,ucns. The German camp, he says, was at Heinsberg, 
on the left bank of the Roer ; and the Germans fled to the confluence 
of the Roer and the Meuse. In the narrowing peninsula formed by 
these two rivers Caesar’s cavalry could have acted with eiiV'-t ; and they 
could not have done so lieai the confluence of the Meuse with any 
other strain which joins if in the fcounjryi of the Condrusi or •of the 
Eburones. • 

General von Veith agrees with Bergk in deleting ef Rh*ni after ad 
conflmntem Mome , but differs from him in details. He believes that 
the scene of the German rout was Louveiguez, between the Ourthe, 
which joins the Meuse at Liege, and the Vesdre, which flows into the 
Ourthe about a mile and a half south-east of the saint town. 5 

Now the reason why Bergk thought it necessary to amend the text 
was simply that he regarded it as an inevitable inference from Caesar’s 
narrative that the battle took place in the country o. the Ebir ones or 
in the country of the Condrusi ; and T have shown that this inference 
is not inevitable. I freely admit that Caesar was sparing in his use of 
geographical names : but Bergtc lias wholly failed to prove that confluens 
was ever used in ^he ^eiise which he claims for it or that it was not 
used in classical Latin in tjie sense of “confluence.” In fact, lie begs 
the question, which is whetlier Caesar did not, himself use ti e word in 
this very sense. ^ 

1 Zur GescMchte mid Topogmpb'e der Rheinlande in Romischer Zeit , pp. 7-8. 

2 Pliny, Nat. Ilist., vi. 26 (30), § 122. 

8 Pick’s Moimtsschrift f. d. Gesck. WestdeutscTd vi., 106-30, referred to in 

Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenscka Jahrg, 3, 1880, ii. 2. 
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WHERE DID CAESAR MAKE HIS FIRST BRIDGE OVER 
THE RHINE? 

This question is inseparably connected with that which I have 
discussed in the preceding note. If the rout of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri took place near tlm confluence of the Meuse and the Waal, it 
is natural to look for the site ot the bridge at a position as near that 
spot as may be consistent with Caesar’s narrative. If, on the other 
hand, the rout took place near the confluence of tint Moselle and the 
Rhine, the bridge must have been made in nthe neighbourhood of 
Coblenz. 

1. Napoleon 1 fixes' on Bonn, for the following reasons. — (a) The 
bridge joined the western bank to the territory of the. UhiL 2 Two 
years later Caesar built another bridge paulum supra , — a little higher 
up the river than the site of the former one, — which connected the 
territory of the Treveri with that of the Ubii. 3 Therefore it is almost 
certain that the western end of the ol>r.n* bridge also touched the 
territory of the Treveri. (b) Those critics who have chosen Andemach 
as the site of the former bridge argue on the hypothesis, which Napoleon 
claims to have disproved, that the defeat of the Usipetes and Tencteri 
took place near the confluence of the Moselle, — not the Meuse, — and 
the Rhine. (c) Cologne, which has also been adopted, is too far north 
to agree with the Commentaries ; for when, two years later, Caesar had 
recrossed his second bridge, he traversed the Ardennes, parsed near the 
country of the Segni and Condrusi, and marched for Aduatuea, 4 which 
Napoleon identifies with Tongres : but, if he had started from Cologne, 
—or, as Napoleon ought to #iy, a lattle above ( paulum supraX, Cologne, 
— he would not have passed near the country of those tribes, (d) South 
of Bonn, as far as Mainz, “ the Rhine flows upon a rocky bed, where 
the piles could not have been driven in, and presents, owing to the 
mountains which border it, no favourable point of passage.” («) 44 Less 
than fifty years after Caesar’s campaign^, Drusus, in order to proceed 
against the Sicainjui, — that is, against the same people whom Caesar 
intended to combat,— crossed the Rhine at Bonn.” 

The first of these arguments tells against Napoleon’s theory ; for it 
is unlikely that (he territory of the Treveri extended as far northward 
as Bonn, 5 w'hereas they certainly did possess the western hank of the 
Rhine between Coblenz and Andemach. The second I have dealt with 
in the preceding note. The third rests upon the false hypothesis that 
Aduatuca was at Tongres. 6 Napoleon would, I think, have been wiser 
if he had based his objection to Cologne on the ground that it was 
probably opposite the territory, not of the 1 Ubii but of the Sugambri 
And when he asserts that the bridge amid not have been constructed 
south of Bonn, lie surely forgets that, on his own theory, Caesar’s second 


1 Hist, dt Jules Char, ii, 143, n. 3. 

* Ib H vi 9, 29, § 2. 

* See pp. 490-91. 


9 jB, G. t iv. 16, §§ 6-8, 19. 

4 Jb« vi 29, § 4, 82, §§ 1-8. 
8 See pp. 337-43. 
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bridge *was a little south (panlum supra) of Bonn. Moreover, it is 
certain that the bed of the Rhine between Coblenz and Andemach 
would admit of the construction of a bridge such as Caesar describes. 1 

2. Heller 2 tells us that, according to E. Hiibner, the remains of an 

old bridge have been discovered near th# ‘ uirg«* tower ” of Bonn. But 
the alleged antiquity of the bridge proves nothing, unless it can be 
shown that Caesar built it. v 4 

3. M. F. Essellen 3 argues that the fir si: bridge was built at or near 
Cologne. He says first, that it may be regarded as certain that in 
Caesar’s time the Vbii possessed a strip of land between the mouth of 
the Wupper and the mosith of the Si#g and between the Rhine and the 
territory of the Sugnmbri ; and secondly, that if 4 he bridge had been 
built at any point get ween Cologne and Cobleifz, Caesar, in order to 
reach the country of the Sugnmbri, would have been obliged to take 
the road leading through narrow passes past Linz, Unkel and Konigs- 
winter, thus exposing himself to attack frcAi the Suevi, who inhabited 
the mountains on the right. Neither of these arguments has any jralue. 
Essellen offers no evidence oirjven argument in support of his assertion 
that tlie territory of the Ubif extended as far worth^ard as the month 
of the Wupper ; and if Caesar had crossed the Rhine at Bonn, he would 
not have had to march a single yard by the road to which Essellen 
alludes, Konigswinter, the most northerly of the three places which he 
mentions, being at least 6 miles south-east of Bonn. Moreover, the 
mountains in question belonged, not to the Suevi but to the Ubii, who 
were Caesar’s humble servants. 4 

4. Long, 5 who holds that the rout of the Usipetes and Tencteri took 
place near the confluence of th » Moselle and the Rhine, naturally goes 
on to express his belief that* the bridge wa^ made between Coblenz and 
Andemach. “Caesar,” lie s&ys, # “ could lfbt cross above Coblenz, *i£ the 
battle was fought where I have placed it, without crossing the Mosel ; 
nor is the river practicable above Coblenz . . . nor coufd lie cross below 
Andemach till he came to Bonn. He must therefore have crossed 
between Andemach and Cobleifz, or at some *place near Bonn, or lower 
down. . . . But he crossed in th& country of the Treveri, and we cannot 
make the Treveri extend further north than Andemach, or, at the most, 
the valley of the Ahr.” 

Assuming that the battle took place near the confluence of the 
Moselle and the Rhine, there is no fault to find with any of these 
arguments, except the one which is founded upon the assumption that 
Caesar crossed the Rhine from the country of the Treveri, and that the 
country of the Trevor extended no further north than the valley of 
the Ahr. It is trite that when Caesar made his second bridge, he was 
in the country of the Trevefi : but it is not certain that he was there 
when he made the first. He m*y have been near the southern frontier 

1 See von Goler's Gall. Krieg, p. 123, and Long’s Decline of the Roman Re - 
public , iv. 161, n. 8. #2 Philologus, xlft., 1890, p. 696. 

9 Zur Frage, m Julius Ciisar die beiden RJieinbrilcken schlagen liess, 1864, 
pp. 9, 11. 

4 A </., iv. 8, § 3, 16, §§ 6-8. 5 Caesar, p. 194. 
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of the Eburones. It is also probable that the Ahr, if not the Vinxtbach, 
was the northern frontier of the Treveri : 1 but ^ we cannot be sure. But 
even if Long’s assumptions are wrong, his error is unimportant. Every- 
body who accepts his view regarding the place of the rout of the Usipetes 
and Tencteri will admit that Cpesar would not have needlessly marched 
as far north as Bonn, when, between Coblenz and Andemach, a site, or 
rather a variety of sites equally practicable, lay ready to his hand. 

5. The remains of a so-caiied bridge, which was believed to have 
been Caesar’s, are said to have been discovered in 1744 at Engers, 
between Coblenz and Andemach. 2 But I can find no evidence that this 
bridge, if it was a bridge, was made by Caesar. |L 

6. Herr Isphording, an architect, has recently argued that the second 

bridge was made a little above Neuwied. 3 But tlnj only evidence which 
he produces is the discovery of Roman coins, broken pots and old timber 
in the neighbourhood of a chapel (Kapelle der Outer Mann) at the place 
indicated. u 

7. Von Goler 4 and Heller 5 believe that 'the second bridge was built 
at some point in the course of the rivyf where there is an island. 
Genera] Creuly 6 Remarks that, on this t'ueory, there would have been 
two bridges, not one, a fact which Caesar would have mentioned ; and 
he adds that when Caesar says that, after recrossing the bridge, he broke 
down, for the length of 200 feet, that part of it which touched the 
German bank, and constructed a tower on the end in the stream, 7 he 
plainly gives us to understand that there was no island. I do not agree 
with him. 8 

8. A von Cob an sen 9 holds the amazing opinion that the first bridge 
was made at the foot of the Furstenherg, near Xanten. This place is 
at least 90 miles, in a direct line, frqm Neuwied, where Cohausen believes 
that^Caesar made the second bridge ; and Caesar says that this second 
bridge was only “a little above” the first one. But this does not shake 
the conviction of Cohausen. As Caesar says that the Usipetes and 
Tencteri crossed the Rhine “ not far from the sea” ( non lonye a mart , 
quo R hen us inflait),™ and as, according ,to Cohausen, the point where 
they crossed could not have been less' than 90 miles from the sea, he 
concludes that Caesar might have described Neuwied as only “a little 
above” Xanten. 11 The answer is (1) that, in relation to the whole length 

1 See p. 491. „ 

2 See J. N. Hontlieins’s Prodromus IJisi. Tmurensi.% 17f>7, i. 209. 

3 Philologus , xlix., 1890, p. 695. 4 flail. Krieg , p.«214. 

6 Philologus , xlix., 1890, p. 695. 6 Rev. arch . , viii., 1863, p. 388. 

7 B. 0. y vi. 29, § 3. 8 See Long’s J)ecline of the Romm Republic, iv. 243, note. 

9 Cdsars Rhrinbriicken , 1867, pp. 7-11. 10 B. (J., iv. 1, § 1. 

11 Cohausen tries to bolster up his theory by referring to a passage in B. G., ii. 

35, § 3, which has given commentators a great dual of unnecessary trouble. The 
passage, as it is generally quoted, runs as follows : — Ipse in Carnules , A Tides, 
Turones , quae civitates propinquac his loci# erant, ubi helium gesserat, legirmibus in 
hibernacula deduct is, in Italiain j/rofertus est. Now Caesar had been making war 
in the country of the Belgae \ and the nearest of the territories which he mentions 
in this passage was more than 40 miles from the nearest point of the theatre of the 
war. Therefore, triumphantly concludes Cohausen, paidum supra may mean 90 
miles. To which 1 reply that, if Caesar really wrote the passage as I have printed 
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of the Rhine , the point where the Usipetes and Ten* ter i crossed* might 
be said to be “not far from the sea” ; and (2) that Caesar’s information 
about the lower Rhine was confessedly vague. Moreover, there is one 
fact which simply pulverises Cohausen’s Iheory. It is* certain that 
Caesar’s first bridge touched the western «fron tic;’* of the Ubii. Every- 
thing points to this conclusion. The Ubii begged Caesar to cross the 
Rhine into their country. After he had punished the Sugambri, he 
returned to the country of the Ubii (se in fines Ubiorum recepit ) ; and, 
having obtained from them information as to the movements of the 
Suevi, he immediately recrossed the Rhine. 1 It is clear then that, 
when he was about to foot on tli£ bridge to recross the Rhine, he 
was standing upon Ubian territory. Now the nortl eni frontier of the 
Ubii, trace it as far i^orth as we possibly can, was many miles south of 
Xanten. # 

My conclusion is that both the first and the second bridge were built 
between Andernach and Cqjdenz, but thaf there is no evidence for 
defining their positions more exactly. 


CAESAR'S BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE 

I. The bridge was constructed as follows. First of all, a couple of 
piles, a foot and a half square in the thickness, and sharpened at the 
lower ends, were fastened together by cross-pieces, which kept them 
exactly two feet apart. They wt e then driven l>y pile-drivers into the 
bed of the river, in a line at rudu angles to the bank, and sloping in 
the direction of the current. Forty feet lower down, another couple of 
piles, similarly joined together, were drive* ifk exactly opposite to fliem, 
and sloping towards them. A beam two feet wide was laid across from 
one couple to the other, being let into the space, whicn it ex;, tly filled, 
between the two piles of each couple. The two couples of piles were 
kept at the right distance apart by two pairs *>f “ fasteners,” each pair 
being attached, by some unexplained method, to the upper ends of the 
piles and to the extremity of the beam. The effect of the whole 
arrangement was that, the greater the force of the current, the more 
firmly were piles, transverse beam and “fasteners” held together. 
Similar couples of piles, with similar transverse byanis, and similarly 

it, either his memory or his geographical knowledge was defective, unless he was 
only thinking of the distance between the .south-western frontier of the Bellovaei 
and the north-western fr»* tier of the Camutes, which is not more than 12 miles. 
It has been suggested £lmt it we read quaeque , , which is found in good MSS., for 
quae, the difficulty disappears. But I agree with K. Thomann {Der franziisische 
Atlas zu Citsars gall. Kriege , 187 if pp. 12-13) that the reading quacque i unsatis- 
factory ; for if Caesar had sent his legions into the territories of any other peoples 
besides the Camutes, Andes and Turones, he would have mentjpned them by name. 
On the other hand, Thomann’s suggestion that ubi helium gesserat means uhi helium 
etper se et per Orassum gesserath s futile ; for there if no evidence that Crassus 
had made war at all. He appears simply to have received the submission of the 
maritime peoples. See B. G., ii. 34. 

1 B. G. t iv. 16, §§ 6-8, 19. 
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kept apart and yjt held together by “fasteners,” were drivefi, in a 
straight line with the two original couples, right across the stream. 
Then, to form the roadway, timbers were laid, in the direction of the 
bridge, over the transverse beams, and covered by a second layer of 
smaller joists laid transversely.^above which was placed a third layer of 
fascines. The bridge was strong enough already : but, to make assurance 
doubly sure, another row rf jiiles was driven obliquely into the bed of 
the river along the down -stream side of the bridge. They were arranged 
in pairs corresponding with the several couples of piles in the main 
structure. Each pile of the pair leaned like a buttiess against the 
couple, obliquely athwart the str&m ; and the# were intended of course 
to take the greatest possible strain off the main structure of the bridge. 
On the up-stream side, piles were driven in vertically at a short distance 
from the bridge, to protect it from the shock of any timber or vessels 
which the Germans might float down to destroy it. These piles were 
arranged in triangular groups, each group being exactly opposite to each 
coupb* of piles in the main structure. 1 

The above description represents tly 1 view which I have myself 
formed, after studying Caesar’s description and the remarks of the 
numerous editors and modern writers on the subject. But to a modern 
reader Caesar's description is, on certain points, ol>scure ; and these 
points will probably always continue to be disputed. 

A. Rheinhard, finding Caesar’s description wanting in lucidity, argues 
that lie liad no knowledge of engineering ; that, liis express statement 
notwithstanding, he did not himself design the structure ; that he bor- 
rowed the materials of his description from his chief engineer, Mamurra ; 
and that, as he failed to understand them, his description was jejune, 
loose and merely in tended dor popular reading. 2 Lieu ten an t^A. Schleus- 
singer replies that Caesar would not liaVe dared, even if he had wished, 
to rob Mamuim of his credit, for fear the truth should come out ; that 
lie did, as a matter of fact, give his lieutenants the credit which was 
their due ; and that lie must have known that professional readers at 
Home would study his description in a critical spirit. 3 1 agree with 
Schleussinger ; a$'d it appears to me most unlikely that a man like 
Caesar should have been ignorant of the principles of a most important 
branch of his business. 

II. J. Ronddefc holds the singular opinion that the two piles of each 
couple in the luaifi structure wen! not two feet apart the whole way 
down, but only at the top. He l>ases his Opinion on the words prone ac 
fastigate . The word prone , he thinks, shows that the two piles sloped 
in the direction of or against the current, as the case might be ; and 
the word fastigate that they sloped inwards towards each other. 4 But 

this theory is disproved, first, by the fact*that Caesar says that the piles 

« 

1 B. a iv. 17. * 

2 Caesar's RAeinbrUcke, t 1888, pp. 6-9. There is no evidence that Mamurra was 
Caesar's ‘‘chief engineer." * He was, as far as we know, simply a pratfcctu* fabrum* 
See p. 217, sujr/ra, 

9 Studie zu Caesar's Rheinbrucke , 1884, pp. 26*30. 

4 Traitt thiorique et pratique de Vart df bitir , 1812-14, iv. 305*7* 
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were joined by cross-pieces at an interval of two feet ; J and secondly, by 
the fact that Rondelet’s arrangement would have served no purpose 
except that of making the bridge weak. As Schneider 1 2 says, explaining 
fustigate, each couple of piles was so placed that it formed, with the 
opposite couple, a figure resembling a gabl^ or doping roof. 

Another theory which hardly requires even a passing mention is that 
of O. Pohl, 3 who represents the two piles qf*ea«h couple as crossing each 
other, two feet above the surface of the water, in the shape of an X, the 
transverse beam resting upon them at the point where they crossed. 
Polil’s theory is irreconcilable with Caesar’s description. 

The two piles of each couple, which Xvere separated by an interval of 
two feet and connected by cross-pieces, of course stood side by side, in a 
line at right angles to 4he bank of the river. It would be unnecessary 
to affirm this truism if T. Mainer, 4 reviving the preposterous theory of 
Feldbauseh, 5 had not argued that they were placed one behind the other. 
Maurer’s theory is irreconcilable, by any ingtfiuity, with Caesar’s state- 
ment that “ beams two fe^t wide, fitting into the interval between#the 
two piles of each couple, were dJd across,” 6 etc. 

III. M. Sonntag 7 contends That all the plans 3 of tne bridge, except 
his own, exaggerate the true inclination of the couples of piles. The 
result, he says, of their having inclined towards each other at the angles 
which most of the plans represent, would have been (1) that the pile- 
drivers would have worked less effectively ; (2) that the piles would not 
have been firmly fixed ; and (3) that the obtuse angles which they 
formed with the transverse beam would have t>een too great to admit of 
the insertion of the fibulae . (It will be observed that Sonntag here begs 
the question, how the fibulae w, re fixed.) The true inclination of the 
piles, he maintains, would hate been •such that, if the distance along 
the surface of the water between the opposite couples of piles had beta, 
as Caesar says, 40 feet, the distance, 6 feet from the urfaee, w ould have 
been 39. 

IV. According to Rlieinhard, 8 the piles were^ lowered separately into 
the water ; after they had been ramme^l in, the cross-pieces were added ; 
then the transverse beam (trabs), and then the “ fasteners ” {fibulae ). 

1 Tigna biua sesquipedalia paulum ab imo praeacuta dimensa ad altitudinem 
fluminis iutervallo pedum duorum inter se iungebat. Haec cum machinationibus 
immisaa in llumen detixerat fistucisque adegerat, non sublicae im dft directe • d per- 
pendiculum, sed prone ac fastigate, ut secifndum naturani fltlminis proemnberent, 
iis item contraria duo ad eundem nlodum iuncta intervallo pedum quadragenum ab 
inferiore parte contra vim atque impetum fluminis conversa statuebat. 

2 Caesar , i. 353. Cf. ™ brcellini, Totins latinitatis Lexicon, iii., 1865, p. 39. 

3 Festschrift des Reqfggmnusiens am Zwinger zu Breslau , 1886, reviewed by 
K. Schneider in Jahresberichte des philoL Vereins , xiii., 1887, p. 367. 

4 See Noch einmed Julius Cdsart BrUcke itber den Rhein, 1883, and the diagram 

on p. 4 of the said pamphlet. • 

• liber die Konstruktion der BriicJce , welche J. Cdsar aber+den Rhein schlug, 
1830. # 

6 Haec utraque insuper bipedalfbus trabibus immissis, quantum eorum tignorum 
iunctura distabat, etc. 

7 Bemerkungen zu Caesar de J5. G. t iv. 17, 1890, pp. 4-5, 

8 Caesar’s Rheinbriicke, 1883. 
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Most commentators, however, hold that the piles were coupled before 
they were lowered into the bed of the river ; and this appears to be the 
only conclusion which can be drawn from Caesar’s words. 

V. Again,* there is a difference of opinion as to the distance between 
the opposite couples of piles. Caesar writes that “ opposite these,” — that 
is to say, the couple of piles which were first lowered into the water, — 
“he planted another couple, similarly joined together, on the down- 
stream side, at an interval of 40 feet ” (m item contraria duo ad eundem 
mod inn iuncta intervallo pedum quadra yen uni a b inferiore parte . . . 
statuebat). G. Hubo argues lliat the distance of 40 1 feet could not have 
been measured along the bed of 4 the river, on 1 account of the difference 
between the depth of the liver near the bank and in mid-stream, which 
would have caused a variation either in the width of the roadway or in 
the angle formed by the piles. Nor, lie argues, could the measurement 
have lieen made between the tops of the piles, because transverse beams 
40 feet long would have l&en ditlicult to rprooure and could not have 
sustained the weight which the bridge had to ty*ar, and because the diffi- 
culty of buihling^the bridge on such a scf le would have 1 >een very great. 
He concludes that the distance must have been measured along the 
surface of the water. But, he adds, Napoleon is wrong in measuring 
the 40 feet so as to include the thicknesses of the two opjvosite couples 
of piles. In that case the inbrvalhun of which Caesar speaks would 
have been only 37, not 40 feet ; and it. is clear from Caesar’s words, 
Tirjna bina sesquipedalia p, v.lum ah imo praeacuta dimensa ad altitudinem 
jhiminis intervallo pedum daortnu inter se iwngebat ,* that he used inter - 
vallum in its strict sense. 2 

Now there can be no doubt that if Hubo is right in his main conten- 
tion, dtis correction of Nap?>leon i.4 justified ; and that his tiift argument 
is Sound is proved by Caesar's statement that the piles were made of 
varying lengths to suit the varying depth of the stream (dimensa ad 
altitudinem fluminu). A. Eberz, 3 4 indeed, holds that the distance of 40 
feet was measured between the tops of the piles, that is to say that the 
roadway of the bridge was 40 feet wide, because, according to Kiistow, 4 
the breadth of a*Vohort marching in column was just 40 feet. A weaker 
argument could hardly be imagined. Caesar was not bound by red 
tape : it was necessary for him to build hi> bridge at the least possible 
cost of time and laUmr, and not at all necessary to adhere pedantically to 
rules of formation ; and nothing could have l»een easier than to contract 
the breadth of the column while it was* inarching abross the bridge. 
Moreover, it cannot be proved that the breadth of a cohort marching in 
column was 40 feet. But there is not much force in Hu bo’s second 
argument; for if the distance, in ensured, along the surface of the water, 
between the opposite couples of piles had heen 40 feet, the length of the 

1 “ He took a couple of Ixsams a foot and a half thick, bad them sharpened to a 
point just at the lower end and adapted in length to the (varying) depth of the 
river, and fastened them together at an interval of two feet.** 

a diem Jahrbilcher fiir Philologies etc., cxiv., 1892, pp. 485-92. 

3 Xeue Jakrb'dcher, etc., lxxv., 1857, pp. 849-50. 

4 Jleenvesen und Kriegf'uhrung C, Jul'm Chsa^s, 1855, p. 61. 
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transverse beams would only have been a little less ; and the difficulty 
of finding beams of the required length would surelj have been almost 
as great as if they had been fully 40 feet long. 

VI. The next difficulty concerns the “ fasteners,” which Caesar calls 
fibulae , — their exact nature, number aui^ arrangement. Caesar’s state- 
ment is as follows : — “ beams two feet wide, fitting into the interval 
between the piles of each couple, were lr id ^ across ; and the opposite 
couples were kept apart by two bolts ({) on either side at their ex- 
tremities. As they were thus kept asunder, and on the other hand held 
firmly in their places, the strength of the structure was so great and its 
principle so ordered that- the greater tfie force of the current, the more 
clearly were the parts locked together” (haec utraane insuper biprdalibus 
trabibus im missis quantum eorum tignorum iutoctura distabat , binis 
utrimque fibulis ab extrema parte distineban t ur ; quibus disdusis atque 
in contrariam partem revinctis tanta erat opens firmitudo atque ea rerum 
natura ut quo maior vis aquae se incit§visset , hoc certius illigata 
tenere.nl ur). 1 * 

1. Lipsius 2 conceivedfof thr fibulae as iron bolt.-, driven right through 
the transverse beam, one on t$e inner side, the rdier # on the outer side 
of each couple of piles. 

2. Kraner and Heller believe that there were eight fibulae , or bolts, 
to each pair of couples of piles. Kraner 3 holds that four were driven, 
at each end of the transverse beam, through the tram verse beam itself 
into the “ cross-piece ” immediately underneath it. Heller considers that 
two bolts were driven horizontally through the transverse beam on 
the outer side, and two on the muer side of each couple of piles. He 
defends his view by the follow : og reasoning : — utrimque niu.-t be under- 
stood as referring to the innei*and th^ outer gide of each couple of piles ; 
for on any other theory it mu. 4 be regjfrded as a mere repetition of 
(haec) utraque. The words ab extrema partly he continues, were 
essential to Caesar’s description, as the reader will perceive if he will 
reflect that the fibulae were placed on the inm r and the outer edges 
of each couple of piles (observe that Heller •here begs the question) : 
otherwise we should have infallibly received the false ipipression that the 
fibulae had been driven through the middle of the two piles of each 
couple as well as through the transverse beam. The opposite couples 
of piles were kept apart {distinebant nr\ he explains, by 'he inner fibulae ; 
while they were prevented by the outer fibulae from moving too far 
apart ( revinciebontnr ). 4 

Heller is a thorough Caesarian scholar ; but I believe that on this 
point he is partly m naken. It is certain that the words ab extrema 
parte might bear another meaning from that which lie attaches to them ; 
and if they can bear this meaning too, they must have been obscure even 
to Roman readers. But, if Caesar had meapt to convey this meaning, 

1 As will be seen presently, the meaning not only of jihulis , but also of binis, 
utrimque , ab extrema parte , quibfa and in contrariam gfiirtem has been disputed. 

2 Opera , ed. 1637, iii. 306 and illustration on p. 308. 

8 C. Jtdii Caesari# comm, de b. 0 ., 1855, pp. 158-9. 

4 Philologus , Suppl. Band v., 1889, pp. 386-8, and Philologus , x., 1855, pp. 732-4. 
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would .he not have written ab exteriore or ah externa (not extrema) parte ? 
The word extremiis , in Caesar, when applied to a country, means “ the 
furthest part ” (of the country in question) from the point of view of the 
person who is moving towards it. 1 The word is also applied, in the 
Gallic War, to an army moving in column ( cum ab extrema agmine ad 
qnos ventum crat con sister ent, li. 1 1, § 4) ; to trenches (ad extrem as fossas 
castella constitute, ii. 8, § 4) ; to a baggage- train (cum iam . . . extrema 
impedimenta ab nostris tene rentier, iii. 29, § 2) ; to promontories ([oppida] 
posita in extremis lingulis , iii. 12, § 1); and to a bridge, part of which 
had been broken down (in extrema ponte twrrim constitute , vi. 29, § 3) ; 
and in all these cases the context shows unmistakably which end of the 
object in question is referred to. With these passages before him, an 
unbiassed reader will, I think, have no hesitation in concluding that 
Caesar could not have meant by ab extrema parte the oqter or the inner 
edge of the piles, but that he must have meant “at the top of the piles.” 2 
As to utrimque , Heller ma>’ possibly be right: but I am rather inclined 
to believe that Caesar used the word in order to make it clear that each 
couple of piles was provided with two fibulae. Read the sentence, in 
this sense, without th word, and you will see that it is needed. I 
should add that an engineer whom I have consulted regards Heller’s 
arrangement of the fibulae as wholly unpractical. 

3. It is amusing to read Frbhlieh 3 after reading Heller. Caesar, he 
argues, did not write disiinebantur , but destinabantur (“were made 
fast”), the reading of E.% Dist inebant ur, he insists, makes no sense; 
for, if Caesar had written it, we should be obliged to conclude that 
fibulae were placed on the inner side of the piles, in order to keep the 
opposite couples apart. But this conclusion is negatived by the words 
ab extrema parte , which <yin onlrr mean .“on the outer side” (of the 
pile*). In support of this view, Frohlfch sap that in the other 
passages in which Caesar uses the word extremiis , “a double standpoint ” 
cannot be understood. The fibulae therefore, which, as the derivation 
of the word proves, were holts, were inserted in the transverse beam, 
outside the piles, two to each couple. Their object was to prevent the 
couples of piles,, from moving a pail. The couples could not move 
towards each other, because the transverse beam was notched at the 
points of contact. In fine, the transverse beam kept the couples of 
piles apart (quibus disclum ) ; while the fibulae kept them sufficiently 
close together. * * 

It will be seen that Frohlich agrees with Heller- as regards the 
meaning of ab extrema parte , except that he understands the words as 
referring only to the outer edge of the piles, 4 but differs from him in 
his interpretation of utrimque. As to his explanation of the meaning 
and arrangement of the fibulae , I say nothing. It is not inconsistent 

1 See B. G., ii. 5, § 4 ; vi. 10, § 4 ; vii. 66, § 2, and Meusel’s Lex. Goes., 
i. 1242-3. 

2 I find that Long ( Decline of the Roman RepUic, iv. 169) takes the same view. 

3 Das Kriegswesen O&sars , 1890, pp. 216-19. 

4 By the “ outer edge of the piles ” I mean the lower side of the lower, the upper 
side of the upper piles. 
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with Caesar’s description, if Caesar wrote destinabantur : hut tfyat does 
not prove that it is right. And if the transverse b8am was notched at 
the point of contact with the piles on the inner side of them, it is hard 
to see why it was not notched on the out< j r side as welj ; and why, if 
notching was sufficient, fibulae were used^ai alt 

4. R. Menge, like Frohlicli, prefers destinabantur to distinebantur. 
If, he argues, we read distinebantur , we must conclude that there was 
only one fibula (why not two ?) at each Qmd, on the inner side of the 
piles ; as, if there had been one on either side, they could not both 
have been said # to^liave kept the opposite couples of piles apart. 1 It 
appears to me that Menge requires from Caesar a nicety and fullness of 
expression which it would not be reasonable to look for, except in a 
technical treatise intended solely for professional binders. 

5. A. von Cohausen, 2 * who holds that there were only two fibulae to 
each couple of f>iles, s thinks that one of the two served as a cross-piece 
outside the couple of piles, for the transverse beam to rest upon ; that 
the other was let into a groofe cut in the upper surface of the tranjverse 
beam and on the inneP side, of the couple of piles ; and that piles, 
transverse beam and fibulae wire firmly Lashed together by rope. 

6. Like Cohausen, Maxa, 4 \Kheinhard 5 and Schleussinger 6 hold that 
the piles were grooved for the reception of the fibulae. According to 
Rheinhard, the fibulae bit into grooves in the transverse beam and in 
the piles. Their arrangement was triangular : that is to say, they 
rested against the outer sides of the piles, apd, sloping upwards, lapped 
over and met above the transverse beam. 7 i' 

7. Sonntag 8 thinks that the system of fibulae devised by Cohausen 
would have answered for the upper piles, but not for the lower; for, he 
says, the pressure of the wateg- svould # have fended to depress the upper 
and to raise the lower piles, 'thereby enlarging the acute and di miniating 
the obtuse angle. He holds that qnibus ipust grammatically refer not 
to utraque (tigna) but to fibulis : but he does not regard qaibus as an 
instrumental ablative. In other words, he ho Las that < disci usis agrees 
with quibiis\ (fibulis), not with quibus (tignis) t>r with tignis understood. 
If he is nght, Caesar meant, nofr that the piles were kept apart by the 
fibulae, but that the fibulae were tliemselves kept open. He goes on to 
argue that if, as appears certain, the plan of Caesar’s bridge was new, 

1 Philologus , xliv., 1885, pp. 282, n. 2, 287. • 

3 C&sar’s RheinbriLcken, 1867^ p. 47 (Fig. 19). 

* Mr. Roby (Classical Review, i. 242) takes the same view, which makes Heller 
exclaim ( Philologus , xlix 1890, p. 694) “ it is inexplicable how the English scholar, 
when he finds in Caesar ’s uxt the words 1 bin is utrimque fibulis * can get out of them 
the meaning * one on erfeh side/ ” Mr. Roby might retort that “ one on each side” 
(of each couple of piles) means * ‘ tyo at each end ” (of the transverse beam). Where 
Mr. Roby really differs from Heller is in his interpretation of utrimque ; and if, as I 
believe, his interpretation of utrimque is right, so is his interpretation oibiuis! See 
pp. 701-2, supra. • 

4 Zeitschrift fir die Ssterreichwchen ( hjmnasien , xx*., 1880, picture on p. 493. 

8 Caesar's Rheinbriicke, p. 14. 6 Studie zu Caesar's Rheiribrucke, p. 30. 

7 See Rheinhard’s plan and p. 14. 

8 Bemerkungen zu Caesar de B. (?., iv. 1 7. p. 4. 
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and if fibula was not a word used in the terminology of bridge- 
construction, Caesar must have used it in a sense with which his readers 
would be familiar. Now the words disclusis (“kept apart”) and 
revinctis (“ made fast ”) could have been predicated of the fibula which 
was used to fasten clothes , — revinctis because “ the needle which is 
inserted in the hook cannot move far from the shaft ” ; disclusis because 
“shaft and needle are kept apart by folds of clothing.” Caesar’s fibulae, 
Sonntag concludes, were two ^beams, adjusted in the angles formed by 
the piles and transverse beam and held together at the ends by iron 
bands. r 

Whatever may l>e thought ofUSonntag’s theory, his interpretation of 
Caesar’s words is certainly wrong. 1 2 Moreover, it cannot be proved that 
the word fibula was novel* used in the terminology of bridge-construction ; 
and Sonntag does not explain how hi* imaginary fibulae were bent in 
the way which he describe*. 

8. Napoleon - interprets* the word fibulae in a wholly different sense. 
He holds that the opposite couples of piles were kept at the right 
distance apart by two pairs of wooden tie-beams, each pair being bolted 
in the shape of the figure x to the outeil sides of the piles. 

Professor E. V. Arnold virtually agrees with Napoleon, only differing 
from him as to the way in which the fibulae were made fast to the 
piles. “The word distinebanturfi he says, “.-hows that the main object 
of the fibulae was to prevent the couples of piles from falling together 
inwards ; and this end would most simply be attained by notching the 
fibulae or by letting them into the beams at each end.” He interprets 
in contrariam partem revinctis as meaning “ they (i.e. the opposite 
couples of piles) were linked together crosswise, — i.e. the right-hand 
upper pile to the left-hand lower oile, and vice versa” 3 

Now there is one fatal Abjection <o both Najjoleon’s theory and 
Professor Arnold’s : neither the one nor tire other agrees with Caesar’s 
description. J Yibulae were not tie-beams; 4 in contrariam partem 
cannot possibly bear the meaning which Professor Arnold gives it ; and 
the words utrirnque and &b extrema parte can only mean that the fibulae 
were at the upper ends of the opposite couples of piles and at the ends 


1 If Sonntag thinks that qvibus must refer to fibulis because it is nearer to 

fibulis than to utraque , he ought in consistency to hold that in the passage (Caesar) 
Numidas et Gretas saqilUirios et fundi to res Baleares subsidio oppidanis mitt it, 
quorum advent n et Jiemis cum spe defensionis studium propugnmidi acceskii , etc. 
(B. G. t ii. 7, 1-2) quorum must refer to oppidanis and not Ho Sagittarius and 

funditores. If quihus refers to fibulis, there can hardly be a doubt but that 
disdusis agrees, not, as Sonntag thinks, with quibus, but, as Professor E. V. Arnold 
thinks, with tignis understood. 

2 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 145-6 and Planche 15. 

3 Classical Review, i M 1887, pp. 168-9. Trie professor takes quit ms as an 
instrumental ablative, lids view Mr. Roby p. 242) combats, because discluds 
would then have no I'ubjeet expressed. 

4 Forcellini [Lexivm, vq) iii,, 1865, p. 71), referring to the passage which we 
are discussing, defines fibula as “vinculum ferreum vel ligneum colligaudis inter se 
trabibus . . . ncpdvTjf and refers to Vitruvius, i. 6. Cf. Heller in Phi lologvs, 
xxvL, 1867, pp. 669-70. 
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of the transverse beam . 1 I do not believe that any competent scholar, 
if he read Caesar’s description with an unbiassed blind, could come to 
any other conclusion. Professor Arnold was biassed, I think, by the 
belief that the most effective method of keeping the piles in their 
proper position would have been to ado}^ some such plan as that which 
Napoleon devised ; and in this belief he is quite right. Every expert 
whom I have consulted says so. But it ismojb our business to construct 
a plan of Caesar’s bridge after the mosii approved modern principles. 
All that we are concerned with is to ascertain how Caesar constructed 
it; and as far, as, I can discover, every writer who has combined a 
practical knowledge ot the principle# of the construction of bridges 
with an acquaintance with Caesar’s text has com hided that the fibulae 
were at the upper ends of the opposite couples of piles . 2 * * * * * 8 Moreover, I 
am assured by an engineer and by an architect that if the fibulae had 
been properly nxed at. the upper ends of the piles, they would have 
served Caesar’s purpose, — for it must not l#e forgotten that his bridge 
was only designed to stand tor a few weeks, — well enough. But say 
with certainty what th fibulae were, how they were arranged and how 
they were secured, is impossible m 

VII. The only remaining difficulty is about the supports and 
defences which were added after the bridge was built. “ Piles,” says 
Caesar, “were also driven in slantwise on the down-stream side: they 
were connected with the main structure and were planted underneath 
like buttresses, so as to break the force of thev stream. Other piles were 
likewise planted a little distance above thdf bridge, so that in case the 
natives floated down trunks of trees or barges to smash the structure, 
their force might be weakened by these defences, and they might not 
injure the, bridge ” (sublicae ad inferior qpi partem, flumiv is oblique 
agebantur , quae pro ariete snbieetae et cifni omni opere coniunctae joim 
fluminis exciperent , et aliae item mpra pmtem m^diocp soatio, ut si 
arbor um trunei sive naves deiciendi operis causa essent a barOaris missae , 
his defensoribus earum rerum vis minueretur neu ponti necerent). 

I. Long infers from the words et aliae item* supra that “ the sublicae 
below and above the bridge were fixed in the same manner ” ; while 
from Caesar’s saying that the piles of the bridge itself were not driven 

1 Cf. Heller in Philologus , xxvi., 1867, pp. 669-70. 

8 Itheinhard (Caesar’s Rheinbriicke, p.- 14) and R. Sell* eider (Berliner Philo - 
logischt Wochenscforift, 1884, pp. 163-4) object to Napoleon’s fibulae on the 

additional ground iliat, “ as they have no support at the point of intersection, they 

must inevitably bend out sideways under a heavy pressure.” This, my engineer 

Mend says, would depend entirely on the strength of the diagonals. Resides, the 

difficulty is easily met* in modern trestle-bridges. See Lord Wolseley's Soldier's 

Pocket-Book, 6th ed., pp. 436-7. ^ 

8 The fibulae, according to Sonntag L Bemerkungen , etc., pp. 2-3), could not have 
been fastened by nails, for nails would have become looser, not firmer ; nor by 
ropes, for ropes would have been too weak. Nor could the fibulae have been iron 
or wooden bolts ; for these too \aould have become looser, not firmer (see also E. 
Hubner in Jahrb&cher der A Iterthinrisfreunde im Rheinlande, Heft lxxx., 1886, 
p. 122). But even so, they might and would have temporarily served the purpose 
of keeping the opposite couples of piles at the right distance apart, 

«■ S 7 
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in, like, sublicae, perpendicularly, but sloping {non sublicae modo* directs 
ad perpendiculum f sed prone ac fastigate ), he gathers that all the 
sublicae were perpendicular. He explains oblique agebantur thus : — the 
sublicae “ werp placed in a triangular form ” (that is to say, arranged in 
a series of triangles), and those, on the down -stream side were connected 
with the piles of tbe bridge, fend “presented as they were viewed from 
the lower side of the bridge »>the appearance of a head or solid angle.” 
His Plan 1 would seem to slfbw that he considered each triangle of 
sublicae on the down-stream side of the bridge to have enclosed a 
separate couple of piles. I believe, however, that^hi^ Plan does not 
represent his meaning ; for he g#ses on to say “ it may be said that it 
would have been better if the ‘sublicae ’ on the lower side of the stream 
had been placed witlr the ram’s head (‘ aides ’ 2 ) towards the stream, and 
inside and under the bridge ; 3 but Caesar seems to place this work in 
the lower part on the outside, as he certainly does place it outside in 
the upper part, for there tli<% ‘sublicae 1 were not connected with the piles, 
but placed in -front of them.” 

2. Schneider, like Long, believes that the sublicae were vertical, and 
he interprets oblique in the same way Long: but he holds that to 
each couple of main piles there were three sublicae , close to and below 
the main piles on the down-stream side, arranged in the form of a 
triangle with its apex pointing up stream. He argues that, when 
Caesar says that the sublicae were cum omni opere coniunctae , he only 
means that they were close to, not in actual contact with, the main 
structure of the bridge. « But arranged on Schneider’s system, the 
sublicae would have had only a very slight effect in breaking the force 
which the current would have exerted against the bridge. Schneider 
contends that if the force # of the r stream,? after it had just ^passed the 
lowfr side of the bridge, had ’been checked,*' the force of the water above 
the main piles must have l>een checked also. 4 No doubt : but, as any 
mathematician or engineer would have told Schneider, only to a slight 
extent. Caesar would not have been so foolish as to place the sublicae 
in such a position when, by placing them as they appear in Long’s 
Plan, he could have effected his purpose better. 

3. Napoleon liolds that the lower sublicae leaned, like a buttress, 
against eacli of the main piles. 5 It may be argued that if Caesar bad 
meant to describe such an arrangement as this, he would not have 

1 Facing page 194 of Long’s Caesar . * 1# 

2 Mr. Peskett ( Caesar , Books iv.-v., 1887, p. 66) says that “it is not easy to see 
what meaning Mr. Long attaches to pro ariete” Mr. Peskett would have found it 
easy enough to fathom Long’s meaning if he had read Schneider’s note : — “ ad 
aquas rumpendas sic suliectae , ut qui vulgo vocatur aries ad muros diruendos 
adhiberi solet. . . . Sublicae vero subiectae dic^ntur, quia humiliores erant, ut ex 
poute despicerentur. Nequc inepta ad illftin, quam statuimns, sublicarum dis- 
positionem arietis comparatio videtur. Quemadmodum enim aries murum, sic iliac 
undarum vim frange$ant.” 

3 This is the very way Ja which Long’s Plan v represents them as having been 
placed. 

4 Schneider’s Caesar , i. 358-9. 

5 Hist, de Jules C$sar, ii. 146 and Planche 16. 
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written oblique but * prone. Oblique r, says Schneider, means that the 
sublicae were driven into the bed of the river, not in a line parallel 
with that of the bridge, but slantwise with regard to that line. Caesar 
expressly says, in the earlier part of his description of the bridge, that 
snblicae were fixed perpendicularly. If tb n he had us5d the word 
sublicae of piles which sloped, he would ha^ been guilty of inconsistency 
and obscurity. Moreover, as Long points out, the sublicae were placed 
in position after the main structure of tin bridge was finished ; and it 
would have been impossible, he maintains, in these circumstances, to 
drive them into the bed of the river “in the way in which they are 
represented in the common plates” # 

Now, assuming that oulique is here equivalent to prone, I am not 
sure that the words sublicae oblique ayebantur a inconsistent with 
Caesar’s previous stat Alien t that snblicae were fixed perpendicularly. 
The latter is a general statement : but every rule lias its exception ; 
and if Caesar used these sublicae as ordinary buttresses, what other 
word could he have found to* describe them 7 I cannot, however, find 
any evidence that obliqiuP was ever used in the sense of prone. I # am 
therefore inclined to believe thaj, if the sublicae were pi*ps or buttresses, 
they leaned obliquely against fie bridge : in other words, that there 
were two sublicae to each couple of piles, both sloping forward and at 
the same time obliquely against tlie stream, — one from light to left, 
the other from left to right. An engineer, to whom I suggested this 
arrangement, approved of it as the most effective. 

Leaning in this manner like buttresses ,, against the bridge, the 
sublicae would have indirectly broken the force of the current ; and 
would have done so more effectively than the triangular arrangements 
which Long’s diagram represents. 

Many drawings of the bridge do certainly represent tlie sublicae In a 
position in which they could not have been placed after the construction 
of the bridge : but R. Menge lias shown that it. would have be n possible 
to drive them into the bed of tlie river in such , way that they would 
have been in contact with the bridge and supported it.. 1 

The word aries (“ram”) in Caesrr’s description is possibly analogous 
to capreoli (literally “wild goats”), as used in R C., ii. lo, § 3, where it 
denotes pieces of timber forming the framework of the roof of a 
sapper’s hut. 

But the strongest argument in favour of the vie% that tlie sublicae 
served as props is the statement that they “were connected with the 
main structure” (cum omni opere conianctac). Of Long’s triangular 
groups this could not, » think, have been said; nor would there have 
been any use in connecting them with the bridge. Nevertheless, I 
freely admit that Napoleon’s vj^w obliges us to assume that Caesar was 
not consistent in his use of the woi$ sublicae ; and I do not tliink that 
the question can be definitely settled. # 

4. According to Alberti, 2 , there were two jablicac, upright and 

1 Philologus, xliv., 1885, pp. 288-9. 

* J. Rondelet, Traits thSorique et pratique de Vart dc bdtir , t. vii., pi. cxxxviii., fig. 1. 
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standing apart, for each couple of piles on the* lower side. This 
arrangement ignores the word oblique; and the sublicae would have 
been of no more use than a couple of flag-staffs stuck into the bed of 
the river. ? 

Napoleon, after describing the lower sublicae , says, “Other piles 
were similarly driven in at # a little distance above ” the bridge. The 
word “similarly” might suggest that, in his opinion, the upper piles 
were also driven in slantwise : but his Plan (15) represents them as 
vertical and arranged in the triangular form which I have described. 

Cohausen thinks that they were not driven into the bed vertically, 
but were placed at an angle ryore acute than that formed by the piles 
of the bridge, and leaned against them. 1 r fhis arrangement is incon- 
sistent with the natural meaning of mediocri sqmtio. Schleussinger, how- 
ever, defends Cohausen’s view. That the upper ( sublicae were in contact 
with the bridge, is, he maintains, proved by Caesar’s Slaving used the 
word minueretur, instead f of franyerctur , to express that the object of 
these piles was to protect the bridge frorti the shock of any timber or 
vessels which the Germans might float down tb destroy it ; and also by 
the word item, Vhicb„ he insists, evidently refers to oblique agebantur. 
Besides, he argues, if the upper sublicae nad been upright, Caesar would 
certainly have said so ; for those on the lower side of the bridge were 
unquestionably sloping. 1 2 3 1 see no force in these arguments. The first 
implies that Caesar deliberately preferred a less to a more effective and 
easier method of juotecting his bridge : if minueretur is to be pressed, 
it can only mean that* Caesar calculated that the sublicae would 
minimise the damaging force of the floating timber, even if tliey did 
not absolutely prevent its reaching the bridge. Item, Menge 5 remarks, 
may refer to agebantur only, and not Jto oblique ; and it is not un- 
questionable that the lowei sublicae* wei»s sloping. Indeeci, those who 
hold that the upper sublicae were necessarily arranged in a triangular 
form, infer from the words oblique agebantur and item that the arrange- 
ment of the lower sublicae was the same. 

According to Alberti, 4 there were two separate upright sublicae to 
each couple of piles on the uppei side of the bridge : according to 
Scamozzi, 5 two separate sublicae sloping towards, but not touching the 
bridge. Neither of these contrivances, however, would have answered 
Caesar’s purpose so well as that suggested by Napoleon, whose picture 
of the sublicae on the upper side of the bridge is virtually identical 
with the picture given by Long. I am told that wooden bridges in 
Norway are protected in the same way now. 

VIII. Perhaps I ought to mention that Colonel Henrard 6 denies 
that the bridge was constructed with piles at all : it was constructed, 

1 Cdsar's RheinbrUcken, pp. 27 (Fig. 10), 4^*5. 

2 Studie zu Caesar's Rhewibriiclce , pp. T3-14. 

3 Philologies , xl4v., 1885, p. 289. 

4 J. Rondelet, Traitt tjieorique et pratique tfe Vart de bdtir, t. vii., pi. cxxxviii., 

fig. 1. a 2b., fig. 3. 

couronn&s . . . publies par V Acad. Roy . de Belgique , xxxiii., 1882, pp. 
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he insists, with “ chevalets.” 1 He believes that tfye site was near 
Coblenz ; and he asserts that the bed of the Rhine above Bonn was too 
rocky to admit of the construction of a bridge of piles. How, he asks, 
could the piles have been driven into the lied unless th*sy had been 
shod with iron ? How could they have bl^en driv-n in slantwise at all 
with such instruments as the Romans possessed ? Having set these 
posers, he proceeds to describe the way in whiqli Caesar constructed his 
bridge of “ chevalets ” u Des pieux,” he says, w enfonces dans la direction 
du courant a Faide de bateaux do manoeuvre, les Romains mouillaient 
successivement les d*Aix pieds, composes chacun de deux poutres relives 
par des traverses : le pied d’aval dtait # mainteitu incline a Faide d’un 
arc-boutant, et le pied d’amont, en laissant les deux poutres jumel^es 
s’in diner legerement #ous Feffort du courant. 6n fixait ensuite la 
traverse ou le chapeau de deux pieds d’equarrissage au rnoyen de 
chevilles, pr6par<$es a Favance, et au-dessus on jetait le tablier qui, par 
son poids, assurait la stability des supports, Aont la solidarity etait en 
effet encore accrue par Faction du courant” • 

I am not competent to form an opinion upon tlje merits of this 
imaginary structure ; but an engineer to whom 1 have shown Colonel 
Henrard’s plan condemns it in toto. Colonel Henrard’s premiss is 
wrong ; for between Coblenz and Andernacli the bed of tlie Rhine is 
quite suitable for the construction of a bridge of piles. For aught we 
know, the piles may have been shod with iron ; and Caesar distinctly 
says that they were driven slantwise into the bed.of the river with rammers. 
Moreover the sublicae were unquestionably dnven into the bed of the 
river; and therefore the colonel’s objection collapses. 


WAS COTTA SUBORDINATE TO SABINUS AT 4DUATUCA? 

• 

Mommsen 2 holds that Cotta c w<&s probably directed, in the event 
of a difference, to yield ” to Sabinus. The reasons whfth he gives are, 
first, that Sabinus had already performed important services ; secondly, 
that whenever the two are mentioned together in the Commentaries , 
except in B. G., vi. 37, § 8, Sabinas takes precedence ; thirdly, that 
Caesar would not have placed»two officers over one camp without pro- 
viding for the contingency of a difference of opinion ; and fourthly, that 
Caesar’s narrative of t< v* disaster at Aduatuca confirms the foregoing 
arguments. 3 • 

1 Does this mean a trestle bridgt ? 2 Hist, of Rome, iv. 261, note, 

8 B. Q iv. 22, § 5, 38, § 3 ; v. 24, 26, § 2, 27-37, 52, § 4 ; vi. 32, § 4. 
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ON THE MEANING OF A DISPUTED PASSAGE IN 
B. G., v. 31, § 5 

Caesar, describing how the troops of Sabinus and Cotta spent the 
night after it had been derided to abandon Aduatuca, writes, Omnia 
excogitantur quare nec sine \periculo maneatur et languore militum et 
vigiliis pcriculum augeatur. Long 1 explains the meaning of this 
perfectly. “ The passage,” he says, “ seems to mean 4 every reason is 
suggested why there was no otaying without danger, and why the 
danger would be increased by the lassitude and watches of the soldiers.’ 
Caesar puts it in the* most general way. It was settled that they must 
go, and everybody, at least those who were in lavour of going, thinks 
of every possible reason to confirm his opinion, and to 1 convince others 
that if they stayed in the /lamp, it was not without risk,” etc. Messrs. 
Bond and Walpole remark, following Dittenberger, who was himself 
inspired by F. Ludecke, 2 that the passage is out of place, and 44 j)erhaps 
originally stood § 3 (of the same thapter) after perducitur , being 
urged by Sabinus and his party at thv council of war” 3 But this 
suggestion is quite uncalled for. To a reader gifted with the least 
historical imagination the passage, where it stands, will appear far 
more natural and effective than anywhere else. F. Klein 4 justly re- 
marks that, in the place >vliere Ludecke puts it, it would be very flat. 
Moreover, as he points ol;t, Caesar represents Sabinus as unsupported 
in argument : it was Cotta who was backed up by the other officers. 
After Sabinus had announced his decision, the soldiers would naturally 
have talked the matter over among themselves. 

subjoin my own translation of a part of the chapter, to show how 
naturally the passage reads, in its proper place : — “ The dispute dragged 
on till midnight. At length Cotta . . . gave up his point : Sabinus’s 
view prevailed. An order was issued that the division was to march 
at break of day. The men stayed up for the rest of the night, every 
soldier looking about to see what* he could take with him, what part of 
his winter’s outfit he would be forced to leave behind. Men thought 
of every argument to persuade themselves that they could not remain 
without danger, and that the danger would be increased by the fatigue 
of the soldiers and their long spells of night duty. At dawn they 
marched out of camp,” etc. 

1 Caesar, p. 249. 

2 Neue Jahrbitcher fur PhiloLogie t etc., cxi., 1875, pp. 429-32. 

8 W. Paul, who has wasted more time and ingenuity than any other scholar in 
trying to amend the text of the Commentaries deletes the whole passage. Zeit- 
schrift fur das Gymnasicdwesen , xxxv., 1881, pp. 281-4. 

4 Neue Jahrbuct^ etc., cxi., 1875, pp. 854-6. 
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WHAT WAS THE FORMATION OF SABINUS’S COLUMN, 
WHEN IT MARCHED FROM ADUATUCA? 

Caesar describes it thus : — “At dawn ihey marched *out of camp, 
like men who had persuaded themselves that, it was no enemy who had 
counselled them, but the best of friends, in a column of unwieldy length 
and with an immense baggage-train ” (Primatluce sic ex castris projicis - 
cuntur ut quibus esset persaasum non ab hoste y sed homine amicisszmo 
consilium datum , longissimo agmine maximisque impedimentis 1 ). Obvi- 
ously Caesar irifplfe? that Sabin us was to blame for adopting such a 
formation ; and the blame appears to be defined by the two super- 
latives, longissimo and maxi mis. If so, Caesar’s # < ensure was directed 
simply against the needless length of the column and the excessive 
amount of bag gage which accompanied it. He tells us nothing about 
the arrangement of the baggage ; and perhaps lie had no fault to find 
on that score. But Long,# with whom ftraner agrees, appears to 
think that the arrangement was similar to that which Caesar himself 
adopted when marching against the Nervii in 57 me., and which he 
discarded when making his flial march before the battle. 4 If so, we 
may perhaps surmise that the legion and the five cohorts under Sabinus’s 
command were separated from each other, each division being followed 
by its own baggage-train. But there is not a word of this in Caesar’s 
narrative. 

Schneider 5 suggests that the order of lnaixili was practically identical 
with that which Caesar adopted when marching against tin* Nervii, the 
only difference being that, on this occasion, each cohort was followed by 
its own little baggage -train. This is very ingenious, but very improb- 
able. Cedburing Sabinus as fie did f<5r tlgj dndue length of his column, 
Caesar may have thought that, having foolishly decided to abandoif his 
camp, he ought to have formed his force in Vliat wa> (willed n quadratum 
agmen, that is to say, a hollow square or parallelogram, and placed the 
baggage in the centre. 6 The Emperor Julian once adopted a similar 
formation, which is minutely * described by Ammianus Mareellinus. 7 
Colonel Dodge 8 says that the column was “not in cl(*e order . . . but 
strung out.” But we cannot get beyond conjecture. 


DID THE? EBURONES OUTNUMBER THE FORCE OF 
SABINUS ? 

This enquiry is suggested by a passage in Caesar’s narrative of the 
disaster at Aduatuca : — Eranf et virtute et numero pngnandi pares nostri ; 

• 

1 B. G,, v. 31, § 6. 2 Caesar \ p. 250. 

8 IS Annie romaine, 1884, p. 30. <. , * 

4 See p. 53, supra; B. G., ii. *1 7, § 2, 19, §§ 2-3 ; ahd Judson’s Caesar’s Army , 
pp. 65-6. 3 Caesar , ii. 118. 

• I find that this remark has been anticipated by Turpin de Crissr, Comm, de 
Osar, 1785, t. i., p. 358. 7 xxiv. 1, §§ 2-4. * Caesar , p. 195. 
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tametsi ab dues et a fortuna deserebantur , tamen omnem spem savutis in 
virtute ponebant, 1 etc. As the passage stands, the words Erant . . . 
nostri yield no sense, because pugnandi , which is found in most of the 
a MSS., is untranslatable : but Nb have pugnando . 2 Admitting this 
reading, the question arises whether the semicolon should be placed after 
nostri or after pares . It has been argued that it ought not to be placed 
after no$tri> because the Eburcnes were more numerous than the Romans. 8 
This is not proved : but evei if it was the fact, the objection is not 
necessarily valid ; for Caesar may only have meant to say, “ Our men 
were equally matched with the enemy in lighting, both in respect of 
courage and numbers” ; in otlie, words, lie may have meant, not that 
the Romans were actually as numerous as the Eburones, but simply that 
in fighting with them they were not at a disadvantage on the score of 
numbers. Moreover, Caesar would hardly have said Erant et virtute et 
numero pugnando pares of the El >urones ; for, as Long 4 remarks, “ he 
does not allow that in courn je the barbarians were equal to the Romans.” 
Heller, who regards the difficulty presented by numero as insuperable, 
follows Yielhaber in substituting for it studio and therefore of course 
reads pugnandi , not pujnando. b O. Ma\ 5 remarks that et studio pug- 
nandi would only strengthen virtute , and therefore would be practically 
superfluous : but this is by no means a fatal objection ; for Caesar often 
“strengthens” a word by adding another which differs but little from 
it in meaning, as, for instance, in the passage quorum studium alacrita- 
temque pugnandi cum cognovisset Scipio (B. (X, iii. 37, § 4). May's con- 
jecture [Erant et virtute et] saepenumero [pugnando pares nostri] does 
not mend matters. Meusel is inclined to follow Apitz in deleting the 
whole sentence, which is too heroic a remedy for my taste. Various 
other attempts, a list of which will be found in Meusel’s Tabula Goniec- 
turo^um, 7 p. 20, have been made to amend the passage : but, as they do 
not throwr any light upon the question which I am discussing, I ignore 
them. 

It appears me that the MS. reading Erant et virtute et numero 
pugnando pares nostri ; tametsi, etc., requires no alteration. As to the 
main question, one w T ould be inclined to say that the Eburones must 
have outnumbered the Romans, or they would not have ventured to 
attack their strongly placed and fortified camp. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD OBBIS IN 
B. G., v. 33, § 3 

The natural meaning of orbis is u a circle ” : but it is obvious that 
the military orbis could not have been anything approaching a perfect 
circle. Schneider, 8 however, says that it is to be inferred that the 

* B. (7., v. 34, § 2. 2 MeuseVs Lex . Goes ., ii. 851. 

Von Goler’s Gall, Kriej , p. 181, n. 4. Cf. ochneider’s Caesar, ii. 128. 

4 Caesar , p. 251. 5 Philologus, xxxi., 1872, p. 512. 

6 Neue J ahrb tidier fitr Philologie , etc., cxxxix., 1889, p. 840. 

7 Lex. Coes ., vol. ii., pars ii. 8 Caesar , i. 419. 
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military orbis was circular from the fact that Livy (hr. 28 and \xii. 29) 
used the phrases orbem volventes and (xxiii. 27) in orbem coire, and 
described the soldiers standing in an orbis as forming a “ crown ” (corona), 
a term which is also used, in a similar connexion, by dbhe author of 
Bellum Africae (17, § 2). But surely Scfcneide?' begs the question ; and 
Caesar describes the troops who manned his line of contravallation 
round Alesia, which was certainly not circular, as a corona militum. 1 
Aulus Gellius 2 gives a list, in which orbi occurs, of the words by which 
the various military formations were described ; and he adds that “ the 
words are derived from the things themselves, which are strictly so 
called ” — Tralata autem mnt ah if sis rfbus , quae ita proprie nominantur : 
earumque rerum in acie instruenda sui cuiusque vo> ibuli imagines osten- 
duntur. This passage seems to me to support the tiew that when Caesar 
uses the word qg'bis, he means “ a circle,” or rather a figure approximating 
thereto. 

A friend of mine, a very^able ofiicer of the Royal Artillery, suggests 
that the word orbis should be understood loosely as an irregular £gure, 
such as the men would have been able to form in the circumstances 
described by Caesar ; for, as lii points out, to di^ss tile line properly, in 
such hurry and confusion antr with the eneni} pressing on to the attack, 
would have been impossible. Colonel Dodge 3 suggests that “ the term 
orbis may have come from the natural habit of flattening out the corners 
of such a square ” as a legion in three lines could have readily formed 
“for easier defence.” “It is difficult,” lie continues, “to imagine the 
manoeuvre by which a legion ployed into an filing approaching an actual 
circle and again deployed into line. It may have been an irregular 
half-square, half-circle, according to the accentuation of the ground or 
to the conditions demanding ft defensive formation.” Having regard to 
the passage in Aulus Gellius, Tain inclined to believe that this j# the 
true explanation. « 


WHAT WAS THE EXTENT. OF THE CONTRAVALLATION 
WITH WHICH AMBIORIX SURROUNDED Q. CICERO’S 
CAMP? 

. . . minus horis tribus milium passuum XV inrcircuitu munitionem 
perfecerunt (B. C. y v. 42, § 4). Mr. A. G. Peskett 4 says, “ In the place 
of passuum the best MSS. have p, which may stand for either passuum 
or pedum; all agree m the number XV.” The latter remark is not 
correct, as X is fouifd in the ft MSS. 5 It would of course have been 
absurd to surround Cicero's fftnall camp, the perimeter of which could 
hardly* have been much more thafti a mile with a contravallation of 15 
Roman miles ; and Napoleon, Thomann and others agree in holding 

• • 

1 B» vii. 72, § 2. 2 Nort. Att, f x. 9. 3 Caesar, p. 363. 

4 Caesar , Books iv.-v., 1887, p. 107. 

5 X milium in circuitu munitionem pedum XV. See Meusel’s Caesar p. 122. 
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that pedum should, be read. Desjardins, 1 however, as well as Schneider, 
Nipperdey and Meusel, adopt the reading milium passuum XV: but they 
give no reason for their choice. Probably they were influenced by the 
fact that Orosius 2 described the rampart and ditch as vallum pedum 
decern et fossam pedum quindeomi per milia passuum quindedm in cir - 
cuitu . Yon Goler 3 follows the j3 MSS. ; but a rampart 10 miles in 
extent would have been as unnecessary as one of 15 miles. R. Menge 4 
conjectures that Caesar wrote 1 niliuni passuum III , which would make 
the extent of the wall identical with that specified by the assumed 
reading milium pedum XV. I doubt whether Caesar* wrote milium 
pedum XV; for although in B. 0., i. 82, § 4, lr.s mentions a distance of 
2000 feet, he nowhere computes a distance of more than one Roman 
mile in feet, except perhaps in B. <?., ii. 30, § 2 (ppstea vallo pedum XII 
in circuit u qnindecim milium , etc.), where the reading i^also doubtful; 
and this is hardly an exception to his rule (see p. 356, supra). 



FIRE TO THE HUTS IN Q. CICERO’S CAMP 


The passage in which Caesar describes this operation runs as follows : 
— maxim, o coorto vento ferventcs fusili ex argilla glandes fundis . . . in 
casas, quae more Galileo s6 'am entis erant tectae , iacere coeperunt. 5 All 
the MSS. have fusili, the ordinary meaning of which is “molten” : but 
clay cannot be melted. Holder, lol lowing C. Wagener, 6 reads fusilis (es) : 
but this conjecture only Riakes matters** worse ; the difficulty of ex- 
plaii ing the meaning of the pa&sage remains, and, as Scholl points out, 
ferventes fustier gland es is t bad grammar." Let us then accept the 
reading of the MSS., and translate fusili ex. argilla by “of softened (or 
plastic) clay.” 'But, it has been objected, balls of clay cannot be so 
heated as to make an object, however* inflammable, which they may 
strike, take fire. r Tf so, the balls rmist have been made of something 
else besides clay. Rauiuer pointed out in 1830 that, in the valley of 
the Sambre., people still burned balls made of clay mixed with small 
coal as fuel; and he suggested that the balls of which Caesar spoke 
were similar to thes6. Von Goler, However, affirms that he has proved 

* 

1 Geogr. de la Gaule rom., ii. 660. 2 vi. 10, § 3. 

3 Gall Krieg , p. 190, n. 3. 

4 See Meusel's Tabula Con iectur arum, p. 21 {Lex. Cars., vol. ii. pars ii.). 

5 B. G., v. 43, § 1. 

4 Neue Jahrbiicher fur PhUologle, etc., exxi.? 1880, p. 624. Wagener argues 
that Caesar would never have written fusili ex argilla glandes because, as a rule, 
he places esc before both substantive and attribute, except in relative clauses. I 
know of one exception, am} tu.igent search migjit reveal more. In B. G.> ii 29, 
§ 8 he writes “ una ex parte leniter adclivis aditus,” etc. As far as I can make out, 
Wagener attaches to his imaginary fusiles the meaning of “capable of being 
thrown,” — a meaning which is meaningless and destitute of all support. 

7 Blatter f ur das bayerische ( 1 ym nasialqchnl'wesen, xvii., 1881. 
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by experiment that balk of clay can be sufficiently heated to «et straw 
on fire . 1 

“ The commentators,” says Long, “ are troubled about these hot balk 
cast from leather slings. ... If the bar 4 irians did rdhlly throw hot 
clay balk with slings, let us be satisfied with the fact .” 2 * Certainly, 

if- . But the difficulty disappears if we assume “ the barbarians ” 

to have had their leather slings lined witli $ietal . 8 


WAS THE LETTER WHICH CAESAR SENT TO Q. CICERO 

WRITTEN IN CREEK, OR ONLY IN GREEK CHARACTERS? 

• 

Caesar deleribes the letter as Grace, is conscriptam litteris ; 4 and, 
taken by themselves, these words can only mean that it was written in 
Greek characters. Dion Cassius 5 6 distinctly says that the letter was 
written in Greek : butfhis testimony on such a point proves infilling. 0 
Long says, “ the only characters, as far as w(„ kn<#w, that any of the 
Galli were acquainted with, fvere Greek. We must conclude then that 
the letter was written in Greek.” 7 But Long is mistaken ; for there 
are Gallic inscriptions and numerous Gallic coins which prove that the 
Gauls were acquainted with Roman characters. 8 The only plausible 
reason for concluding that Caesar wrote in Greek is that he would have 
taken every precaution to prevent the contents of his letter from 
becoming known; and although it is unlikely that the half savage 
Nervii and their allies were acquainted with Greek diameters, there 
may have been individual.* among tliem % who were. But if Caesar 
wrote in Txreek, he does not say so. • 

0. Hirclifeld 9 argues that Caesnr merely wrote in Greek characters ; 
for, he says, although inscriptions written in Greek diameters have 
been found in southern France, all inscription* found in central and 
northern France are written in Roman characters. If Caesar had 
meant to say that the letter \wis written in Greek, surely he would 
have said Graece simply. Cf. Cie., De Or ., i. 34, 1*5 ; J)e Off., iii. 32, 
115 ; and Tusc., i. 8, 15. 

1 See Achaintre's Caesar , i. 213 ; Schneider’s Caesar, ii. 144 ; von Colei's Gall. 

Kriept p. 191, n. 2 ; Napoleon’s Mist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 2ll ; R. Bosworth Smith, 

Carthage and tlis Carthaginian 1879, pp. 479-80 ; and Revue des revues . . . 
relatives d Vantiquite classique , vi„ 1882, p. 13. 2 Caesar , p. 258. 

8 I find that this remark has been anticipated. See von Goler, Gall. Krieg , 

p. 191, note 2. , 4 B. G., v. 48, § 4. 5 Mist. Horn ., xl. 9, § 3. 

6 It has been said that Polyaenus {Strat. , viii. 23, § 6) says the same ; hut this 
is a mistake. Polyaenus proftsses to give Caesar’s words , — Kaiacp Ki tciponn 
$a ppeiv. wpo(r84x ov po-fideiap : but a» he himself wrote his treatise in Greek, it is 
natural that he should have given Caesar’s alleged letter in ^ie same language. 

7 Decline qf the Roman JRepijblic , iv. 228, n. 1 

8 See Desjardins’s Giogr . de la Gaule rom. , ii. 467, n. 2, 476, n. 2, 581, n. 1, 
and Diet, arch . de la Gaule , passim. 

9 Kaiserliche A had. der Wissenschaften Sitmngsberichte , Wien, cxiii., 1883, 
p. 277, note. See also Caesar, ed. Dittenberger-Kraner, p. 227. 
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CAESAK’S LEVIES IN 54-53 B.C. 


DESJARDINS’S SINGULAR INTERPRETATION OF 
B. 6., v. 53, § 1. 

»■» 

Desjardins has an amazing «note on the rapidity with which the 
news of Caesar’s victory over the Gauls who had besieged Cicero’s camp 
reached La Menus. Labienus’scamp was rather more than 50 Roman, 
say about 50 English miles fror^ that of Cicero. The news of Caesar’s 
victory, says Desjardins, travelled over this distance in three horn's. 
Therefore the Romans must have had relays of mouivted< messengers to 
carry it ! 1 Caesar says that tin* news reached Labienus lief ore mid- 
night, and implies that it left Cicero’s camp post horam nonam did. 2 * 
Evidently Desjardins thought that horam nonam^ meant nine o’clock. 
Of course it meant about three in the afternoon. c 

t — 

0*N THE MEANING OF THE WORD NOVISSIMUS IN 

* . R (?., v. 56, 8§i 1-2 

Describing the armed assembly which Indutiomarus summoned 
towards the end of 54 B.C., Caesar writes, Hoc more Gallo rum cst 
initium belli , quo lege communi omnes puberes armati convenire con - 
suerunt : qui ex iis novissimus venit , in conspectu multitudinis omnibus 
cruciatibus adfectus necatur . n On this Long remarks, 8 “The words c qui 
ex iis novissimus venit ’ must mean, if any man came late and did not 
arrive in company with the rest.” I do not see how his interpretation 
can be got out of the Latrn. Novissimus does not mean ‘Mate,” but 
“ last.”” According to Forceilini, 4 who quote.) the passage, “ Novissimus 
sigui&cat extremum, ultimum ” ; and he nowhere hints at the meaning 
given by Long. If Caesar had meant “late” and not “last,” would he 
not have written,*^ quis ex iis serins venit f 


THE NEW LEVIES WHICH CAESAR RAISED IN 54-53 rc. 

Speaking of the new levies which he made in the winter of 54-53 B.C., 
in order to increase* his army after the destruction of the legion and 
the five cohorts commanded by Sabinus and Cotta, Caesar says “ tribus 
ante exactarn liiemem et constitute et adductis legionibus, duplicatoque 
earum cohortium numero quas cum Q. Titurio (Sabijio) omiserat ,” 5 etc. 
The words which I have italicised are generally taken as explanatory of 
“ tribus . . . legionibus ” ; in other words, Caesar is understood to have 
meant that his three new legions doubled the legion and five cohorts 
which he had los£ 0. SLhamljach, however, argues that the words 

1 Giogr. de la Gaule rom., it 662, n. 1. 2 R. G., v. 53, § 1. 

3 Bedim of the Iioman Republic , iv. 234, n. 4. 

4 Totius latinUatu Lac., t. iv., 1868, p. 301. 5 B. 6?., vi. 1, § 4. 
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dnplmtto . . . amiserat convey a fresh piece of information ; Jhat is to 
say, that Caesar procured not only three new le§ions but also 5x2 
cohorts, which were not embodied in any legion. Caesar, he says, is 
describing how he made good the loss which he had sustained (1) in 
respect of troops embodied in a legioij and ''2) in respect of Sabin us’s 
five cohorts, which do not appear to have belonged to any legion. 1 
According to Schambach, Caesar did not tspeak of the ten cohorts which 
“ doubled ” those five as a legion, becauA tlfey were Transalpine Gauls, 
not Romans. u 

Schambacfy is certainly mistaken. Before the destruction of 
Sabinus’s force, Caesax^ had eight lagions and five cohorts. Sabinus’s 
force consisted of one legion and five cohorts ; and at the end of 53 b.c. 
Caesar had ten legions. This number corresponds with the received 
view, that he increaSed his foice by three new legions and no more. If 
he raised ten new cohorts as well, he never again mentioned them, and, 
as far as we know, never used them. 3 


DID LABIENUS ENCAMP IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
TREYERI IN THE WINTER OF 54-53 b.c. ? 

Caesar, in describing the distribution of the legions for the winter of 

54- 53 B.C., says that he ordered Labieiius to winter with one legion u in 
the country of the Remi on the borders jA' the Treveri 55 : 3 but in a 
later chapter he says that “the Treveri were prepaiing to attack 
Labienus and the single legion which had wintered in their territory.” 4 
Napoleon, 6 perhaps following Selmejder, 0 explains this apparent contra- 

U rj • 

1 Rhcinisches Museum , xxxi., 1876, up. 308-9. # 

2 Mommsen (Hist, of Rome , iv. 262, note) says ‘‘the live cohorts i e not counted 
as part of a legion any more than the twelve cohorts it the Rhine bridge (vi. 29), 
and appear to have consisted of detachments of other portion-, of the army.’' If 
Mommsen is right, Caesar had eight legions and n* more before the destruction of 
Sabinus’s force. Schneider, however* argues ( Caesar , ii. 95-6) that he had nine, 
because in 57 b. c. he had eight ( B. G., ii. 8, § 5), and he spanks of the entire legion 
which he gave to Sabinus as that qvam, proximo trans Paditm conscripserat (lb., v. 
24, § 4). Schneider and Meusel (Lex. Caes ., ii. 1258) take proxime as meaning 
nuper; and, if they are 'right, the legion in question was ra ed in the winter of 

55- 54 B.c. Mommsen, however, and other commentator^ hold that it was one of 
the *two which Caesar had raided after liis first campaign (B. G., ii. 2, § 1). I am 
disposed to agree with Schneider. But if he is right, the question arises, What 
had become of the olh'w five cohorts of Sabinus’s mutilated legion ? We cannot 
tell. They may, as Long ( Caesar , p. 243) and Schneider suggest, have perished in 
Britain or in Gaul ; #or the men who composed them may have been distributed 
among other legions, in order to make up for losses. At all events, my argument 
against Schambach holds good ;*for Caesar says (R. G., v. 24, §§ 2-3) that m 54 B.c. 
there were seven legions in his army besides Sabinus’s force. 

8 quartam in Reniis cum Tito Labieno in confinio Tre*erorum hiemarc iussit. 
J3. G., v. 24, § 2. # 

4 Treveri . . . Labienum cum una legione, quae in eorum finibus hiemaverat, 
adoriri parabant. lb., vi, 7, § 1. 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 227, note. 


Caesar , ii. 202. 
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diction l?y suggesting that “ the country in which he (Labienuc) en- 
camped was either oh the boundary of the two countries, or ground of 
which the Remi and the Treveri disputed the possession.” Labienus, 
lie argues, had remained, throughout the winter, in his original camp, 
' wherever it was ; for, he asbj. “ is it not evident that, after the 
catastrophe of Aduatuea and the insurrection of the people seduced by 
Ambiorix, everything dictated to Labienus the necessity of engaging 
himself no further in a hostile ^ country, by separating himself from the 
other legions ?” Long takes tluesame view in a note oi§> p. 290 of his 
edition of Caesar, and the opposite one on p. 412. In l)i* History 1 * he 
reverts to Napoleon’s opinion. * “ Unless,” he says, u Labienus had 
moved from his first camp, and it is not said that he had, we must 
assume that he was stiM there when Caesar sent the baggage and his 
legions to him.” 

Von Goler - oil the other hand, holds that Labienus did change his 
quarters, and conjectures thaf he wished to relieve the friendly Remi 
of the burden of having to feed his armv. 'This view is certainly de- 
fensible. If Caesar’s narrative is to he interpreted literally, it is clear 
that in the autumn* of 5«* b.c., after Caesar, had relieved Cicero’s camp, 
Labienus was still in the country of the l4 uni ; for Caesar says 3 that, 
on hearing the news of the relief, Indutiomarus, who had determined to 
attack the camp of Labienus, returned into the country of the Trfcveri 
(copias omnes in Treveros reducit). But it would seem that in tip? early 
part of the following year Labienus was no longer in the country* yf the 
Remi, but in that of tlie Treveri. Caesar tells us this tvr 
says that he sent the baggage of tlie whole army into the cbt 
the Treveri to Labienus ( totius exercitus impedimenta ad Labier^ tm&'Ka 
Treveros mittit) ; and he says, that Labienus, had wintered in tlieif terri- 
tory. 5 * # He also says that, aftei‘ he had ’finished his campaign against 
the Menapii, lie set out for the country of the Treveri, and that he 
arrived there and we may reasonably conclude that when he arrived 
lie rejoined Labienus. * 

General Creuly, on the other liatid, believes with Napoleon that 
Labienus remained, throughout the wiiwer in the same camp. He holds 
that this camp was in the country of the Treveri ; and that in R G., 
vl 6 Caesar corrected the mistake which he had made in v. 24. Besides, 
he argues, it is reasonable to believe that Labienus, instead of following 
his instructions to the letter and encamping within the territory of the 
Remi but close to the Treveran frontier, foitud a more convenient *site 
within the territory of the Treveri. 7 

1 JJeditie of the Roman Republic, iv. 240. 

* GaU. Kriey , p. 209, n. 2. 

* B. O., v. 63, § 2. 4 {b., vi. 5, § 6, 7, g 1. 

6 Achaintre reads hiemaJxU in B. 6'., vi. 7, § 2, not hiemaverat remarking that 

the winter was not yet over. I^,q not think much of this argument : hut ithiema - 

bat, which is found in fi MSS., is tne right reading, it may lend some little support 
to von Goler's view. [I find that Meusel in his lately published (1894) edition of 
the Commentaries (p. 136) also reads hietnabaC] 

* B. G vi 6, § 4, 9, § 1. 7 Rev. arch., nouv. ser. # t. viii., 1868, p. 38. 
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Schambach quotes approvingly an argument of Kochly-Rustqw, who 
say that, if Labienus had really moved into the country of the Treveri, 
it would be very remarkable that Caesar should not have explicitly 
stated the fact, seeing that he described the movements of Labienus in 
detail ; and, adds Schambacli, Caesar woijld not have sent his baggage, 
as hp did, to Labienus if Labienus had abandoned his original camp ; 
for the second camp would not have been fortified so thoroughly as the 
first. 1 2 This is a groundless assumption *Lf Labienus had made a 
second camp, he$vas passing the winter ir it ; and, as he was a thorough 
soldier, we may # be certain that he had fortified it with all possible care. 
As to the argument of Kochly-Rustow, I admit that Caesar’s silence 
would be (or is) remarkable : but the reticence of the Commentaries is 
frequently remarkable. Schambacli offers to eUtvicate us from the 
difficulty by the asuaP and futile expedient, — an emendation ; and, as 
it happens, the # emendation which he proposes was made two centuries 
before he was born, by Cluver. 3 In B. G., ji. 7, § 1, says Schambacli, 
lor corum read Remorum : tfle false reading eorum y you are to under- 
stand, led some copyist tf> interpolate in Tr ever os before ad Lahienum 
in vi. 6, § 6. I don’t believe tt. > « 

Heller, assuming that Labifnus remained throughout the winter in 
the same camp, suggests that it was situated in the territory of some 
small tribe, perhaps the Segni, between the proper territories of the 
Remi and the Treveri, which may have belonged to one or the other of 
the two peoples. 3 But if the camp was m the country of the Segni, 
whom Caesar mentions by name, why did 1^ not say so ? Nothing is 
gained by making conjectures of tins sort. 

I admit that, there is room for doubt : but I am inclined to believe 
that Sehnejder and Napoleoi^ are right, an^ that the explanation of 
Caesar’s apparent inconsistency 'lies in tlfe fact that Labi onus’s e%mp 
was very near the common frontier uf the T/everi air 1 tlje Remi. 


WHAT WAS THE JlAKK OF BASIMJS ? 

Caesar does not call Basilus a legatus . Napoleon includes him 
among the legati : 4 but I doubt whether he was one, as Caesar, without 
giving him any title, mentions© him ft l the same breath with another 
officer, whom hc^expressly calls a legatus : — Gaium Fabium legatum rt 
Lucium Minucium Barium cum legionibus duabus in Remis collocate 
From the other passage (vi. 29, § 4) in which Basilus is mentioned, and 
in which Caesar says* that he was sent in command of all the cavalry 
to hunt down Ambiorix, NipjJIjrdey 6 infers that lie was simply a prae- 
fectus equititm, or officer of cavalry? 

1 Neue Jahrbilcher fiir Philclogie, etc., exxv., pp. 218*20. 

2 Meusel’s Tabula Coniccturarum , p. 23 {Lex. Cues., vol. ii., pars ii.). 

3 PhilologuSy xxii,, 1865, pp. 159-60. 4 Hist . de Jules CSsar, ii. 571. 

6 J3. G\, vii. 90, § 5. 6 Caesar , p. 111. See also Schneider's Caesar, ii. 640. 
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SCHELDT OR SAMBRE ? 


DID CAESAR CONFOUND THE SCHELDT WITH THE 

SAMBRE ? 

O 

Caesar says that in 53 b.c. he left Q. Cicero at Aduatuca and marched 
towards the river Scaldis (Scheldt) quod influit in Mosam, and* the 
most distant parts of the Ajdeim.es ( extremasque Arduennae partes 1 ), 
Stephanus, who has been followed by many other commentators, altered 
Scaldem into Sabim (the Sambre). The Greek Faraphrast wrote 
: but all the MSS. of the Commentaries luv\e Scaldem, Scaldim 
or other form* of the same word, 2 In support of Stepha nun’s conjecture 
it has been argued (h that the Scheldt does not flow into the Meuse ; 
(2) that if Caesar had marched in the direction of the Scheldt, he would 
not have inarched towards u the most distant parts of ihe. Ardennes ” ; 
and (3) that he could not have marched from Aduatuca to the Scheldt 
and hack in seven days, la reply to the first of these arguments Dos 
Roches 3 affirms that the Old Meuse (Dude Mar ) did communicate with 
the Scheldt near island of Tliolen ; and, according to Ortelius’s map 
of “ Brabantia ” in liis Theatrnm Grins ^errarum (ed. 1573), this state- 
ment is true. In reply to the second it may be said that Caesar does 
not imply that the Ardennes extended as far as the Scheldt : he merely 
says that he intended to march towards the Scheldt and the most 
distant parts of the Ardennes, which extended north-westward as far as 
the country of the Nervii ; 4 5 and if he marched towards the Scheldt, he 
may have been marching towards the most distant parts of the Ardennes. 
The third argument is worthless ; for Caesar does not say that he 
marched as far as the Scheldt ; and if he intended to do so, he probably 
did not know the distance/ ^ 

T. Bergk, who is nothing if not original, conjectures that Caesar 
wrote (ad flumen) Calbctn (quod influit in) Mosellam. Calbem , he asserts, 
means the Kyf\, which Ausonius called GalbisJ i I need not discuss this 
guess. 

It lias also been suggested that. Ci’esar confounded the Scheldt with 
the Sambre; in other words, that although he wrote Scaldem, he in- 
tended to march towards the Sambre and believed that it was the 
Scheldt, I have refuted this suggestion on p. 658, supra . 

1 B. G., vi. 83, § 3/ 2 Schneider’s Oaeaar , ii. 290 ; Meusel’s Caesar, p. 152. 

8 Archives hist . et Hit. du Nurd de la France et du Midi de la Belgique , 3° s6r., 
t. v., 1856, pp. 339*40. In support of the correctness of the statement in the 

Commentaries , it has also been remarked that Pliny {Nat. Hist,, iv. 14-15 (28-9)), 
while mentioning that the Meuse and the Rhine flow directly into the sea, does not 
say the same of the Scheldt. A writer in Bull, de la Soc . de g$ogr. d* Anvers, 1877, 
pp. 175, 185, believes that he has discovered a ueserted lied by which the Scheldt 

once joined the Meuse. 4 B, G,, vi. 29, § 4. 

5 Zur Qeschichte . md Topographic der Rheirdande in rihn. Zcit, 1882, pp. 33*4. 
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THE PREDATORY EXPEDITION OF THE SUGAMBRI IN 

53 b.c. 

Caesar says that the Sugambri raised i )0O horsemdh and crossed 
the Rhine : — Cogunt equitum duo milic* Sugambri , etc. (B. G.> vi. 35, 
§ 5): I originally understood this passage in the accepted sense, namely 
that the expeditionary force of the Sugambri consisted of 2000 horse, 
and no more. A. de Vlaminck, howey^r, maintains 1 that this inter- 
pretation is wrdfig, and that the cavalrj formed only a portion of the 
force. This, hfi says, is proved by the statement of Caesar 2 that, when 
the Sugambri saw the 1“< '-aging party, which Cicero had allowed to go 
out of camp, returning, they advanced to attack diem, “despising life 
smallness of their members ” : — despccta paucitate ex omnibus partibus 
impetum f admit The foraging party consisted of five cohorts, 300 
convalescents, a large number of camp-followers, and not more than 
200 horsemen, 3 — probably <#>nsiderably mofc; than 2000 men all told. 
As the Germans despise^ the smallness of this force, it is reasonable to 
infer that they outnumbered it ; and de Vlaminck is probably right. 
The explanation may be that; according to Gernian custom, 4 the cavalry 
were accompanied by a numlrcr of light-armed footmen. 


HOW WAS THE NEWS OF THE CARNUTIAN RAID ON 
CENABUM SPREAD ABROAD ? 

“The news,” says Caesar, “ >pread quickly to all the tribes of GauL 
Wheneveifran event of signal impoitfance •ccurs, they make it Jjinown 
by loud cries from field to field and from district to district ■ other%take 
up the cry in turn and pass it on to their neighbour. r . So i + happened 
on this occasion” ( Celeriter ad ornncs Galliae d "'fates fama perfertur ; 
nam ubi maior at qua illustrior incidit res , clamor e per dgros region esque 
significant: hunc alii deinceps .excipiunt et proximis trad ant , ut turn 
accidit. B. G., vii. 3, § 2). On this Napoleon remarks 5 that “An 
ancient manuscript belonging to Upper Auvergne, the manuscript of 
Drugeac, informs us that the custom continued long in use and that it 
still existed in the Micfdle Ages. Rough towers were built for thi^ pur- 
pose ,on the heights, 400 or 500 nifties apart; nil tollmen were placed 
in them, who transmitted the news from one to another by sonorous 
monosyllables. A eei lain number of these towers still exist in the 
CantaL If the wind prevented this mode of transmission, they had 
recourse to fire. It is evident that criers had been posted beforehand 
from Genabum to Gergovia, Mnce it was agreed that the Carniuos should 
give the signal of the war.” No such agreement is mentioned by 
Caesar. He merely says that it was agree^^tliat tMe Carnutes should 

1 La Mbmpie, etc., 1879, pp. 50-52. * 2 B. G ., vi. 39, § 4. 

3 lb 36, §§ 2-3, and Schneider’s Caesar, ii. 301, note. 

4 See j ft. Or., i. 48, §§ 5-7. 6 Hist, de Jules Cisar, ii. 241, n. 1. 
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strike tlie first blow. 1 If Napoleon is right, criers must have been 
“ posted beforehand ” along every route leading from Cenabum ; for 
Caesar says that the news flew rapidly to all the states of GauL Can 
anything be more grotesque than this notion of criers “ posted before- 
hand,” standing expectant on all the great thoroughfares of Gaul, and 
bawling out news from one to another ? 

See also, as a curiosity in note-making, C. E. Moberly’s Caesar , p. 
309. He completely misunderstands Napoleon’s note, and commits 
himself to the absurd statement that the news was transmitted from 
Cenabum to Gergovia by means of “ a series of telegraphic towers (some 
of which still remain) placed at distances of about 500 yards from one 
another. The message was passed either by*\;ries or by fire-signals.” 
What is there in Caesar about “fire-signals”? And where did Mr. 
Moberly learn that the “ towers, some of which still remain,” existed in 
Caesar’s time ? ** 

Colonel T. A. Dodge also fails to see that Napoleon was not such a 
fool as to commit himself tcS the statement 0 that the towers existed in 
Caesar’s time, and naively remarks that “ the ifcws was passed along by 
men stationed in lowers on convenient hills, who gave out shouts of 
peculiar kinds.” 2 Colonel Dodge’s narrative is hardly less peculiar. A 
country in which “convenient hills,” dotted with towers, are to be found, 
at regular intervals of 500 yards, must be worth exploring. 

Long 3 examines the passage with his usual common sense. “ Wliat 
Caesar describes,” he says, “ is simple enough. The country was populous, 
and great news was quickly carried from one spot to another ... to 
make it like a telegraph, there must have been stationed persons in 
readiness, always waiting for the news, and at distances within which 
the human voice could clearly convey intelligence ; not a trace of which 
is there in Caesar.” 


WHERE DID CAESAR CONCENTRATE HIS LEGIONS AT 
THE OUTSET OF THE SEVENTH CAMPAIGN? 

* .t 

Caesar says that, after leaving Decimas Brutus in the country of the 
Arverai, he made his way into the country of the Liugones, where two 
of his legions were wintering ; and that, on lift arrival, he sent mes- 
sengers to the othe* legions, two whifli were quartered amon^ tlie 
Treveri, and the remaining six at Aged in dam (Sens), and concentrated 
the whole ten in one spot before Vercingetorix, who was marching from 
the Berri into Auvergne, was informed of his arrival 4 Vercingetorix, 
as soon as he heard what Caesar had done, determined to besiege Gorgo- 
bina ; whereupon Caesar, leaving , as he say <, 6 two of his legions and all 
his heavy baggage at Agedincum, m&rched to relieve tlie threatened 
town. From this iast statement of Caesar it has generally been inferred 
that the spot at which the ten legions *were first concentrated was 

1 B. (*., vii. % § 1. 2 Caesar , p. ‘230. :t Caesar , p. 330. 

4 B. vii. 9. 8 Ib. t vii. 10, § 4, 
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AgediAcum ; but the statement only proves that they were concentrated 
there immediately before Caesar set out for Gorgobina. 

Colonel Stoffel, 1 combats the common view, on the ground that, first, 
Caesar himself 2 gives us to understand Uiat the concentration was 
effected somewhere in the country of # the Lvngones ; secondly, time 
would have been saved by concentrating on the central one of the three 
posts occupied by the legions rather than on either of the other two ; 
and thirdly, if Agedineum had been tlu-« place of concentration, Caesar 
would have written “ ad reliquas legiom i mittit, priusque omnes Agedin - 
cum (instead of in unnm locum) cogit,” 3 etc. 

I believe that Colon “1 Stoffel is r%ht. When we read that Caesar 
sent messages from the camp of the two legions in the country of the 
Lingones to the othej two divisions in the counfty of the Treveri and 
at Agedin cun^ respectively, and concentrated tlienx in one spot, we are 
justified in inferring that that spot was not Agedineum ; for the meaning 
of his words appears to be tjiat he sent for two divisions. The other 
two arguments appear ^o me not less sound. * 

Colonel Stoffel conjectures that the central post was Chatillon-sur- 
Seine : but it is obviously in; possible to get bej oral Conjecture. 


ON THE MEANING OF ALTERO DIE (11 G., vii. 11, 68) 

I discuss this question because, unless c«pe can find an answer to it, 
it is impossible to search, with any prospect of success, for the site either 
of Vellaunodunum or of the battle-field on which Caesar defeated Ver- 
cingetori:# just before tlie blockade oi> AJesiot 4 

Napoleon believes that altcro die means “4-he second day after.”# The 
former of the two passages in tin* Commentaries < n Pe Gallic War in 
which the expression occurs, runs thus : — “Dun l>us Agedinci legion ibus 
atque impedimentis totius exercitus relictis ad Boias proiiciscitur. Altero 
die cum ad oppidum Senonum v ellaunod\mum venisset,” etc. Supposing 
that Caesar left Agedineum on Starch 1, Napoleon#would say that he 
reached Vellaunodunum on March 3. 

Napoleon’s arguments may be thus summarised : 5 — (1) he quotes a pas- 
sage in which, speaking of the events that followed a ceiviin session of the 
Senate, Cicero says, “ Proximo, alter o r tertio, deni<fUe reliquis consecutis 
diebus,” 6 etc. M Is it not evident,” asks Napoleon, u that here altero die 
signifies the second d. v which followed the session of the Senate, or two 
days after that sessjon ? ” He goes on to quote several other passages, 
which I omit, because they only prove, what nobody denies, that alter 
means “second.” (2) He sftites that, in the whole of the Commentaries 
the expression postero die is to tfe found sixty-three times, proximo die 
thirty -six, imequenti die ten, postridie eius d^i or prfdie eius diei eleven, 

• • 

1 Guerre de Qisar et d' Arioviste, pp. 142-3. 2 B. <?., vii. 9, §§ 4-5. 

» /6., § 5. 4 See B. G., vii. 10. § 4, 11, § 1, 68, § 3. 

5 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 246, n. 1. Phil. , i. 13, § 32. 
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and altero die only five. “ Does it not appear certain,” he asks,"* 4 that, 
if Caesar had arrived at Vellaunodunum the day after his departure 
from Agedincum, he would have written, Poster o die (or proximo die) cum 
ad oppidum Zenonum Vellaunodunum venisset ? ” etc. (3) He asserts 
that Caesar defeated the cavalry of Vercingetorix on the Vingeanne, 
and arrived at Alesia, 40 miles off, alter o die y — which distance he cquld 
not have completed until the Second day after the battle. 

No weight can be attacked f o any of these reasons. The quotation 
from Cicero only proves, — wha\* everybody admits, — that altero means 
“second.” In the quotation, altero means 44 second ” t in relation to 
proximo . Therefore, says Napolum, in B. G.^ vii. 11, § 1, it means 
44 second ” in relation to the day following that on which Caesar left 
Agedincum. No ! his" opponents reply, it only means “second ” in rela- 
tion to the day on which he left Agedincum. In other^ words, in the 
quotation from Cicero, the use of the word proximo makes all the differ- 
ence. Or, as Long puts it,} in the quotations which Napoleon gives, 
44 there is a w r ord which expresses directly or indirectly, 4 first/ and so 
4 alter ’ of course means 4 second/ ” 

Napoleon’s secofid argument is equally weak. Supposing some future 
commentator were to discover that, in So-ilid-So’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire , the expression 44 On the next day ” 
occurred ten times, and the expression 44 On the following day” a hun- 
dred times : would that prove that 44 on the next day ” and 44 on the 
following day ” meant two different things ? On Napoleon’s theory, 
postridie would mean something different from postero die. 

The third argument is absolutely worthless. There is no proof that 
the cavalry combat between Caesar and Vercingetorix was fought on the 
Vingeanne. 2 In fact, in order to bolster t:p the feeble evidence which 
he adduces in support of that site, Napoieon is obliged to bring forward 
his interpretation of altero d A ‘e ! 

In Virgil’s Eighth Eclogue occurs this line, — Alter ab undecimo turn 
me iarn acceperat annus . 44 Authorities,” says Coning ton, 8 44 were at one 
time divided on the question whether ‘alter ab undecimo’ meant the 
twelfth or the thirteenth. . . . Modern editors have found little diffi- 
culty in deciding it to be the twelfth, considering 4 alter ’ to be convert- 
ible with ‘secundus,’ but following the inclusive mode of counting.” 
With this passage Conington compares alter ab itio 4 and heros ab Achille 
secundus A He migho have added that the Romans called the 29th of 
June the third not the second day before the 1st of July, and that in 
Greek rrj Irkpy. means the same as ry vcrrepata. 

Furthermore, in one of the three passages in which altera die occurs 
in De Bello Civili (iii 19, § 3) Napoleon might have found proof positive 
that his theory was wrong. Caesar is describing the colloquies that 
passed between his troops and the Ponfpeians on the banks of the Apsus. 
Speaking of his Ij&utenaqt. P. Vatinius, he says, 44 Multa suppliciter 
locutus est ut de sua atqae dmniuin salute debebat, silentioque ab utris- 

* Decline of the Roman Republicy iv. 334, n. 6. * See pp. 775-6. 

8 Vergil , i. 87. 4 Virg., Ed, v. 49. 6 Horace, Sat. ii. 8, 193. 
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que militibus auditus. Responsum est ab altera parte, Aulum Yarronem 
profiteri se altera die ad conloquium venturum at que <?und«m visurum 
quemadmodum tuto legati venire et, quae vellent, exponere possent ; 
certumque ei rei tempus constituitur. Quo <• nn asset poster o die ventum, 
magna utrimque multi tudo convenit, m%gnaque erat exspectatio eius rei, 
atque omnium intenti aniini esse ad pacem videbantur,” etc. Is it not 
clear that altera die and postero die in this passage mean the same thing ? 
[Since I wrote the above, I have founfl that Heller ( Philologus , xxvi., 
1867, 682-4) quotes the same passage tfj prove the same point ; and his 
arguments are*en<Jprsed by Meusel (Lex. Caes ., i. 239).] 

% ® 


THE MEANING 6f MISERICORDIA VULGI (I). G., vii. 15, § 6) 

Datur petentibus venia , dissuadente prigio Vercingetorige , post conce - 
d ente et precibus ipsorum* et misericord ia vulgi. Long 1 interprets 
misericordia vulgi as “ f>ity for the common sort,” who, he adds, w# would 
have been turned out of their houses in tlv; winter.” But this, as 
Schneider 2 shows, is certf^nly wrong. . “ Since Yercingetorix,” he 
writes, “ as may be gathered from his own speech, felt no pity, and the 
others who were present at the council do not appear to have considered 
the common sort any more than the whole body of the inhabitants of 
Avaricuin, . . . the word vulgus must be understood of the majority of 
the council, from whom a few, possibly the leading men, dissented ” 
There is, moreover, a passage m ch. 28 — Quos ille mvlta iam node 
silentio ex fuga excepit , veritus ne qua in. castris ex eorum concursu et 
misericordia vulgi seditio orefetu r, — j which 0 proves that vulgi is a sub- 
jective, not an objective genitive, and *that misericordia vulgi" in ch. 
15 means “pity felt by the mass (of tligse present at the council of 
war).” Another passage (ch. 29) completes the prool. In the 
speech which he made to encourage his men after the *all of Avaricum, 
Yercingetorix is reported to have said, * sibi numquam placuisse 
Avaricum defendi, cuius rei tesltes tpsos haberet ; sed factum impru- 
dentia Biturigum et nimia obsequentia reliquorum uii hoc incommodum 
acciperetur.” Nimia* obsequentia reliquorum obviously describes the 
same feeling as misericordia vulgi. Great men of act ’ m do not allow 
themselves to be turned awpy from a wise polfcy by “pity for the 
common sort ” or pity for any one else. 


ON THE PASSAGE VIC£)S . . . VIDEANTUR (B. vii. 14, § 5) 

Describing the arguments by which Yercingetorix persuaded his 
followers to bum their to\jns and grana^Vt^, Caesar writes vicos atque 
aedificia incendi oportere hoc spatio (a Boia) quoqueversus , quo pabulandi 

1 Caesar , p. 340, and Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 296. 
a Caesar , ii. 374. 
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causa adsre vidcantur. The words which I have bracketed appear in 
various forms , — ab oia , aboia and a boia , — in the best MSS. 1 The 
word Boia, on the analogy of Venetian would mean the territory of the 
Veneti. Scaligfcr bracketed the word : other scholars regard it as a 
marginal gloss, which crept into Alie text ; 3 and the French Commission 4 
justly remark that it adds nothing to the clearness of Caesar’s narrative. 
Why, indeed, should Vercingetorix have decided to bum the towns 
all round Boia, and yet to sp^e Boia itself, from which the Romans 
expected supplies ? Yon (Idler* ndeed remarks that the Boii were in a 
position to defend themselves, and would not have submitted quietly, 
on Caesar’s approach, to the burning of their, towns. 5 But it seems 
clear that if Vercingetorix was master of all the country between 
Caesar’s camp at Avaricum and the frontier of th^ Boii, he could, if he 
had wished to do so, have devastated the country of that feeble tribe 5 
as •well. As General Creuly sensibly remarks, 7 von Gdler (and Heller, 
who agrees with him) 44 n’onfc pas saisi Tidee, pourtant si simple ... si 
bien exprimee par Cesar, du vide a creer par l’incendie autour des 
Romains dans la circonference que leurs fourrageurs pouvaient atteindre.” 
What likelihood wa*3 thebe that Caesar, wdio was encamped at Avaricum, 
in the country of the Bituriges, would senft out foraging parties to the 
further side of Boia, which was in the country of the Aedui ? And if 
Caesar w r as alluding in this passage to the ravages which Vercingetorix 
ordered to be carried out in the territories of the neighbouring states, 8 
why should Vercingetorix have specified Boia as the cent ml district 
round which this devastation was to be enacted ? Besides, if the 
country on all sides of Boia was devastated, the Aedui, in whose country 
Boia was situated, must have burned their towns : but it is certain 
that they did not, for they had -not yric joined Vercingetjrix. A. 
Holder reads ab via , an emendation of Madvig, 9 which is also found in 
the old edition referred to by Schneider as Ven. e ; and Dittenberger 
adopts Hoffman’s emendation obvia. Various other absurd conjectures 
have been made/ If one must have a conjecture, nothing could be 
better than Madvig’s ; but for historical purposes the sense is perfectly 
clear. <*■ 


WHERE DID VExtCJN GETOMX MAKE HIS FIRST CAMP 
DURING THE SIEGE OF AVARICUM v ? 

Caesar tells us that Vercingetorix made bis first camp on a spot 
protected by marshes and w oods, 1 6 (Roman) miles from Avaricum : 10 

a 

1 Holder's Caesar ; p. 156. * B. <7., iii. 9, § 9. 

3 See Schneider, ii. 367-8, and Nipperdey, pp. 89-90. 

4 Bid. arch, de la UauU^j 170. 1 Call. Krieg , p. 242, n. 5. 

6 civitas erat etfigua et infirma. B. (/., vii. 17, § 2. 

7 Rev. arch ., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 396. 

8 Hoc idem lit in reliquis civitatibus. B. (7., vii. 15, § 1. 

9 Adv. criU vol. ii., 1873, vp. 256-7. 10 B. 6>., vii. 16, % 1. 
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but he ’docs not say on what side. Von Goler, 1 who holds that Vercinge- 
torix would not have encamped between Caesar and the Boii, fixes on 
a site near Vierzon, north-west of Avaricum. But General Creuly 
makes light of this argument, remarking that, the Boii were not strong 
enough to attack Vercingetorix. 2 Creuljr, assuming that Vercingetorix 
started from the neighbourhood of Chatillon-sur-Loire, 3 believes that 
he halted on the heights behind Morogdes, about 15 miles north-east 
of Avaricum. 4 * Napoleon thinks that ha enSamped about a mile and a 
half north of Dun-le-Roi, to the southgof Avaricum. w It was indeed 
natural,” he sa$rs, , u that he should place himself between the Roman 
army and the land of^ the Arvernif whence probably he drew his 
provisions.” 6 * Colonel St-Hypolite, G on the othei hand, argues tliat 
Vercingetorix would^not have encamped on life south of the town, 
because Caesa^ attacked it on that side, and because the marshes, by 
which the liesieged communicated with Vercingetorix, were on the 
north. Accordingly he selects for the sit^ of the Gallic encampment 
Allean, which is nea^ Baugy. But the town was surrounded hy 
marshes on every side, except the narrow neck of land, not more than 
400 feet wide, on the south, on which Caesar made kis agger? 

It is impossible, with sufh slender data as Caesar gives, to decide 
• the question. As to Napoleon's argument, there was no reason why 
Vercingetorix should not have drawn liis supplies from the Bituriges, 
who were his allies and were on the spot.. If he encamped on the 
south of Avaricum, he probably wished to prevent Caesar from making 
a raid into the country of the Arveni. ^ 


• • o 

WHAT WAS THE HILL NEAR AVARICUM ON WHICH .THE 
GALLIC INFANTRY AWAITED ^CAESARS 'ATTACK ? 

Caesar says that the hill was nearer to # Avaricum than Vercinge- 
torix’s original encampment, whyh ,/was 16 Roman miles off; that its 
slope was gentle (collis leniter ab infimo acclivis )$ and that it was 
almost entirely surrounded by a marsh not more than 50 feet wide. 8 

Von Goler 9 places jbhe hill on the right bank of the Yevre, between 
Vignoux and Mehun : but General Creuly 10 denies that this position is 
a collis at all j 11 and he fvtflrms tliat the Yevre, in this part of its 
course, is too swift to have been called a marsh (pal us), unless it over- 

1 Gall. Krieg , p. 2^2, 11 . 5. 

2 Rev . arch ., liouv. scr. , t. viii., 1S63, p. 396. 

3 See p. 471, supra. • 4 Rec. arch ., viii,, 1863, p. 100 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 255, not$. 

6 Recherches sur quelr/ues points hist, relatifs an siege de Bourges execute par 

Cesar, 1842, pp. 10-11. 7 B . G„ vii. if>, ? 5, 17, § 1. 

« B, G\ vii. 18, 19, §§ 1-2. • 0 Gaki.Kmeg, p. 247. 

10 Rev, arch,,, nouv. sur., t-. viii., 1863, p. 397. 

11 It is represented as a liill in von Goler’s map, which, however, as Creuly 

remarks, is imaginary. See Sheet 122 of the Carte de V Mat-Major (1 : 80,000). 

* I 
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flowed its banks, in which case the marsh formed by it must have been 
far more than 50 ieet wide. He himself fixes upon Baugy. Napoleon 
places the hill at La Clieneviere, east of Caesar’s camp. Yon Kampen 1 
and Mr. W. C. Compton 2 agree in placing it on the left bank of the 
Auron, opposite St- Just, — “a position,” says Mr. Compton, “ correspond- 
ing with the description in chapter 19.” Colonel St-Hypolite 3 places 
it at Maubranches. 

The position, however, can^only be guessed at ; and in this case it 
matters little whether our guests are right or wrong. 


WHERE DID CAESAR PLACE HIS TOWERS DURING 
THE SIEGE OF AVARICUM ? 

v- 

Different opinions have been expressed regarding the position of the 
towers which Caesar men t ioiiS in his description of the siege of Avaricum. 4 
Long; x in his history, 5 says that the agger “was protected by two towers, 
one on each side of the terrace and not on it.” Von Guler, 0 Napoleon 7 
and Colonel Stoffei 8 think otherwise; an<l indeed there is no evidence 
in any of the chapters in which Caesar mentions the towers to show 
that they were “ on each side of the terrace”; while there is evidence 
in B. G., vii. 22 and 24 to show that they were on it. The passage in 
the latter chapter runs r cl eriter factum cst ut . . . a lii turres reducerent 
aggeremque intend ndercnt (meaning that the towers were drawn hack 
out of reach of the fire whitfh the Gauls had kindled in the front part 
of the agger) ; while in the former Caesar says that, day by day during 
the siege, as liis own towers were raised to c a higher level by the daily 
increase in the height of the agger or which they stood, the enemy 
added fresh stories to the towers which they had themselves erected 
upon the wall. * [See the next note.] Hirtius also says that a tower 
was erected upon the agger which the Romans made at Uxellodunum : 
— Exstruitvr agger in alHtudinem pedum sexaginta , collocatur in eo 
turds? etc. To clinch the proof. Colonel Stoffei remarks that the 
towers could not hhve been moved except on the levelled surface of the 
terrace, and that, as it was the business of the artillerymen wdio manned 
them to drive the enemy from the wall of the be< ieged town, they must 
have dominated the ^alL 10 , ^ 

1 Quindecim ad Caesar is de b, G. comm, tabulae , ix. 

2 Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul, p. 80. 

3 Recherches sur quelques points hist, relatifs au siege de Btmrges, etc., 1842, 

p. n. 

4 B. G., vii. 17, § 1, 18, § 1, 22, § 4, 24, §§ 3. 5, 25, §§ 1-2. 

5 Decline of the Roman Republic, iv. 300, n. 9i 6 Gall. Krieg , p. 251. 

7 Hist, de Jvles Char, ii. 261. . 8 Guerre civile, ii. 363. 

9 B. G ., viii. 41, § 5. 

10 Besides tlie passages which I have quoted. Colonel Stoffei refers to Lucan, 
Pharsalia , iii. 394-8, 455-7, ‘-Lucan writes : — 

Stellutis axil/us agger 

Erigitur , gnninasqve aequantes moenia turres 
Accipit . 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD AGGER IN 
B, G ., vii. 22, § 4 

Describing the expedients devised by tae garrison of Avaricum, 
Caesar says, nostrarum turrium altituSinem , quantum has cotidianus 
agger expresserat , cormnissis snarurK turrium mails adtiequabanL A 
plain man would understand by this that, as the Roman towers rose 
daily higher, owing to the rise in the h glit of the terrace on which 
they stood, tlie Gauls matched their height by adding new stories to 
their own towers. But Rustow assumes that agger does not mean “ the 
terrace ” here, but the material (timber) which was iscd for increasing 
the height of the Roman towers. 1 Of coiu&vagger does sometimes 
mean “ material.” 13ft it in all the passages in which the word occurs 
with that meaning, the meaning is unmistakable ; 2 whereas, if agger, 
in the passage under discussion, means “ material ” the meaning is 
certainly both liable and likftdy to be mistaken. Besides, if Rustow is 
right, the Romans set tWe example in raising their towers daily ltigher 
by successive stories: whereas it is probable that, at#tlie time of which 
Caesar speaks, they were already completed. i 


THE GALLIC WALL 

Caesar, as I understand him, describes tl^* construction of the Gallic 
wall as follows. 4 — At right angles to the direction of the intruded wall, 
balks of timber were laid on the ground, parallel to each other and 2 
feet apart# These balks were bound together by beams, 40 feet, long, 
which were laid upon them transversely, that is to say, in the lifie of 
the wall, and doubtless mortised into thorn. 5 The intervals between 
the balks were filled up, on the inner side of tin* wall, with earth or 
rubble ; on the outer side, with large stones. The first layer of the 
wall was now complete. On tlu* top of it was placed a second layer, 
exactly like it. Layer was placet? above layer until ^he required height 
was reached. The structure was protected from fire by the earth and 
stones, and was so finifly held together by the 40-foot beams that the 
battering ram was powerless to destroy it. 

Caesar’s account, however, presents various diftculties. Speaking of 
the second layer, he says, “ When these,” — the balks and stones of the 
first layer, — “ have be ;i fixed in their places and fastened together, a 
fresh row is laid on the top of them, in such a way that the same 

interval is kept and the balks do not touch each other, but have similar 

• 

1 Jleenvesen vnd Kriegfuhrung C. m T. Cdsars , 1855, p. 146. 

2 See Meusel’s Lex. Goes i. 211-12. 

8 My view is confirmed by Colonel StofTel {Guerre civile , ft. 361-2). 

4 Ft. G vii, 23. • • 

6 l)e Saulcy, describing the remains of a Gallic wall, which were discovered at 
Mursceint, says that, at the place where the balks were crossed by the beams, the 
fastening was secured by enormous 1 jolts of iron. Journ . des Savants, 1880, p. 625. 
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spaces between them, and thus are kept rigidly in their places ” (His 
conlocatis et coagmentatis , alius insurer ordo additur, ut idem illud inter - 
vallum servetur neque inter se eontingant trabes, sed panbus intermissis 
spatiis , singulee singulis saxis interieetis, arie contineantur), 1 On this 
Mr. A. G. Peskett remarks , 2 * “-It is quite possible that the successive 
layers were so laid, that beam rested on beam, interval on interval * . . 
if it be so, trabes here will not denote any two beams, but the several 
whole vertical lines of beams, which were prevented from touching 
each other by the interveniib^ lines of rubble and stones.” (For 
“ beams ” in the above read “ balks.”) Schneider 8 interprets the 
passage in the same way : but, ufilike Mr. Peskett, he denies that any 
other interpretation is admissible. Long, however, points out 4 that 
the clause, ut idem iVtud in ter vallum servetur, “expresses the intervals 
between the balks in the second tier ” ; and he argues tjmt the second 
clause, neque inter se eontingant trabes , “is unnecessary unless it means 
something else” The argument is a bad one ; for Caesar, laconic as he 
is, sometimes emphasises his meaning by repetition . 5 “The balks of 
the second,” Long proceeds, “were not laid on the balks of the first 
tier, but on the stdues, t* j that no balks touched one another. . . . The 
beams (read ‘balks'*) would be also better protected against fire in this 
way than if they were on one another.” 

The arrangement may have been what Long describes *. Caesar does 
not inform us upon the jtoint. But what Long fails to see is that, if his 
interpretation of the Latin is correct, the trabes which are the subject 
of contineantur denote southing different from the trabes which are 
the subject of eontingant , — they denote the balks not of the second row 
only, but of the first and second . 0 Such an interpretation is wholly 
inadmissible. 

Now it happens that remains of Gallic walls have been discovered 
at Mursceint, in the department of Lot, and on Mont Beuvray. Des- 
jardins 7 gives an illustration of the former, and M. Bulliot 8 of the 
latter. In the vail of Mursceint there are three or four stones between 
the balks of each layer, and three layers of stones between each pair of 
layers of mingled atones and }>alks. °The wall of Mont Beuvray con- 
forms more closely to Caesar’s description. 

Now Caesar does not guarantee the absolute «lhd invariable accuracy 
of his description. He only professes tt> describe 1 ’the general principles 
of construction : — “ Juairi omnes Gallic i hhc fere forma sunt.” Is it not 
possible that, as the walls which have been discovered aie not all alike, 
and as Caesar does not mention any layer of stones, the wall of Avaricum 
had no such layer ? 

There is another point in Caesar’s description which has been mis- 

1 B. G., vii. 23, § 3. 2 Caesar , Bk. vii., p. 66. 

3 Caesar, ii. 402. 4 Caesar, p. 347. 6 See B. G,, i. 49, § 3. 

6 Otherwise the clause sed j paribus . , . contineantur would be as unnecessary 

as the clause at idem . , . ssrretur, which Long uoes not admit. 

7 Gk>gr. de la Gaule rom ,, ii. 119. 

8 Rev, arch,, nouv. eer. , t. xx., 1869, pp. 400-408 and pi. xix. ; t, xxi., 1870, 

pi. vii., x. 
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understood. u The stone,” he writes, “ protects (the wall) from fire, and 
the woodwork from the battering-ram ; for it is bra&ed on the inner 
side by solid beams, generally 40 feet long, and so can neither be 
smashed through nor pulled to pieces” (Et ab incendw lapis et ab 
ariete materia defend it , quae perpetuis trabfbus ped<s quadragenos plerum- 
que introrsus rcvincta neque perrumpi neque distrahi potest ). I have, 
with Napoleon, 1 explained these perpetuae crabes as beams laid in the 
direction of the wall and mortised into the* balks. Schneider 2 and 
Long 3 identify them with the balks tir 'in selves. But this theory is 
refuted by the tact that in the Gallic walls which have been discovered, 
the 40-foot beams are actually laid in t&e way which I have described. 
In the wall of Mursceint there are two beams, laid parallel with each 
other; and the talks, which are about three yards 4 .apart and 23 feet 5 
long, occupy tins wliofe thickness of the wail. Moreover, even if no 
Gallic walls had been discovered, a moment’s reflection might have con- 
vinced Long of the absurdity of his interpretation. In § 2 of the 
chapter in question Caesar says that the trabes direciae distantes £ nter 
se binos pedes (the balks 2 feet apart) revinciuntur introrsus (are bound 
together on the inner side). In § 5 lie describes the f m.ateria (the balks) 
as being perpetuis trabibus ped^m quadragenuMn introrsus revincta (bound 
together on the inner side with beams 40 feet long). According to 
Long, the trabes direct ae w T ere identical with the trabes pedum quadra - 
genum with which they were bound together ! 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE AGGER AT AVARICUM 

Aggerem , latum pedes CCGXXX, dltuin pedes LXXX 9 exstruxerunt , 6 
Such are the numbers given by all the MSS. ; and it is better to trust fliem 
than to make conjectures. The aggpr which ^Trebonius made at the siege 
of Massilia was also 80 feet high ; 7 and here again all the MSS. agree . 
Napoleon s accounts for the great height of the agger at Avaricum by 
pointing to the depression of the* ground in front of the ’vvalL Rustow 9 
proposes longum instead of latum. I am sure that Caesar did not write 
longum : first, because ii is much more likely that he laid stress upon 
$ 

1 Hist, de Jules Ctsar, ii. 260. 2 Caesar, ii. 303. 

3 Caesar , pp. 347-8. ' * 2 m. 70 c. 

5 7 ni. 6 B. G., vii. 24, § 1, 

7 Iluius spatii pars en. quae ad arcem pertinct, loci natura et valle altissima 

munita longam et difficilem liabet oppugnatinnem. Ad ea perficienda opera C. 
Trebonius . . . vimin* materianique comportari iubet. Quibus comparatis rebus, 
aggerem, in altitudinem pedum LX XX exstruxit. B. C T ., ii. 1, §§ 3-4. Commandant 
Kouby, in his study on the siege eff Massilia (Spectatcur mil., 3° ser., t. 1874. 

p. 173, n. 1), remarks that some MS& have latitudinem instead of altitudinem,. 
This is a mistake : some old editions have latitddinem , but ^io known MSS. M. 
Rouby defends altitudinem on the ground that, it corresponds better with the 
words voile altissima, and that t"e alleged height of 80 feet agrees perfectly with 
the features of the ground on which the agger must have been constructed. 

8 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 256, n. 1. 

} ‘ I/ecrwescn nnd KriegfiLhrung C. J. Ccisars , IS 55, p. 143. 
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the width, as allowing room for the assaulting columns, than upon the 
length of the terrace ; and secondly, because it is more likely that, if 
there is a mistake in the MSS., the numerals are wrong than the word 
latum. Practical men, like Guischard and Colonel Stoffel, find no 
difficulty in accepting the statement of the MSS. See my article on 
the agger (pp. 594-601, supra). # 


HOW WAS THE COLUMN OF ASSAULT COVERED 
BEFORE THE STORMING OF AVaRICUM ? 

“ The legions unooserved got ready for action under cover of the 
sheds. (Caesar) . . . gave the troops the signal. In a moment they 
darted forth from every point and swiftly lined the wall” (legionib usque 
intra vineas in occulto eyeditis cohortatus . . . militibusque signum 
dedi Illi subito ex omnibus partibus evola verunt murumque celeriter 
compleverunt). 1 * Intra vineas is the reading of /3. The various readings 
are extra vineas , e~tra < xstra vineis , extra castra vineas and iuxta vineas ,- 
none of which Caesar wrote, as the first and the last are pointless, in 
the second extra castra is superfluous, and the third is nonsense. Messrs. 
Allen and Greenough a observe that there would not have been room 
for legions inside the vineae , and that therefore, if intra vineas is the 
true reading, either intra vineas must mean “ among and around the 
sheds,” or legion es must mean “ the storming columns,” — which of course 
is exactly what it must mean anyhow. If it is objected that there 
would not have been room even for one legion intra vineas , and that 
Caesar would not have written legion <#$• when he meant u columns of 
assault,” which fell short of a single Region in strength, I reply that 
Caesar did no* always wide with precision ; and that if only the 
foremast part of the force was simultaneously concealed intra vineas , he 
might have spoken loosely of the legions as intra vineas. Heller, 4 in 
order to get over the imaginary difficulty, invents or lx>rrows from 
Achaintre 5 the reading inter castra vineasque : but one may be sure 
that in nine cases out of ten conjectural emendations are WTong. The 
words in occulto are not found in all the MSS. : but if they are genuine, 
they throw additional discredit on Heller’s emendation ; as it is 
difficult to see how, from the po*nt ot view of the sentries standing 
upon the wall, the storming columns could have been hidden unless 
they had been inside, or within a space enclosed by the vineae. 
Achaintre argues, indeed, that, owing to the height of the agger , they 
would have been out of sight. But even if they had not been seen by 
those sentries who were standing on the wall right opposite the agger, 
they would surely have been seen by those who were standing on the wall 
on either side of ; the agger ; and in any case, if the troops had been 
standing only where Achaintre and Heller place them, Caesar would have 

1 B. (J vii. 27, § 2. 9 See Meusd’s Caesar , p. 176. * Caesar, p. 194. 

4 Philologus, xix., 1863. p. 534. 5 Caesar , i. 317. 
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written * inter castra agger emque. Yon Goler 1 suggests for intra . vineas 
inter ea, — a much more improbable conjecture even than Heller’s. 
Guischard , 2 * who accepts the reading intra vineas , believes that there 
were two towers, one on either side of the ag/er, and connected with it 
by vineae ; that some of the troops belonging to the assaulting force were 
formed up, as Heller believes, between the agger and the camp ; and 
that the rest were formed up under and immediately behind the 
connecting vineae . This suggestion, he sa^s, makes everything in- 
telligible. To my mind, everything^ is intelligible without the 
suggestion ; ancU if there is any difficulty, the suggestion only makes 
matters worse. Fo^ Caesar says thaff the towers were on the agger , 
not on either side of it ; s and the imaginary connecting galleries, in 
order to be of any uje for the purpose of commtinicating between the 
agger and the Jmaginary towers, would have had to be closed on the 
side exposed to the town. How then were the assaulting columns to 
get out of ’them ? And ho^ were they to t^calade the wall unless they 
first mounted the terrace ? # 

The reading for which I am contending is supported by the state- 
ment, — which Caesar makes in the very next sentence, — that the 
soldiers “ suddenly darted foriii from every foint and swiftly lined the 
wall ” (subito ex omnibus partibus evolaverunt muruinque celeriter 
compleverunt). 

Whatever the right reading may be, this much is clear. Caesar 
intended to surprise the enemy ; and therefore he concealed his troops 
somehow. If they had only been concealed Rebind the agger and had 
become visible as soon as they set fuot upon •it, the enemy would have 
had warning. Therefore the head of the column, at all events, was 
formed up* on the agger. Tlte only* means* of concealing them was to 
place them inside the vineae or within a space enclosed by vineae or 
both . 4 • e 


THE STRATAGEM BY WHICH CAESAR CROSSED THE 
ALLIER ON HIS MARCH TO GER(?OVIA 

• 

The passage in whicl^ Caesar describes his stratagem ru s as follows : — 
“Cum uterque utrique esset ^-rercitjii in conspeufcu, lereque e regione 
castris castra ppneret, disport is exploratoribus, necubi effecto ponte 
Romani copias traducerent ; erat in magnis Caesari difficultatibus res, 
ne maiorem aestatis paiiem ff amine impediretur, quod non fere ante 
autumnum Elaver vtido transiri solet. Itaque, ne id accideret, silvestri 
loco castris positis, e regione ^mius eorum pontium, quos Yercingetorix 
rescindendos curaverat, postero die cum duabus legionibus in occulto 
restitit ; reliquas copias cum omnibus impedimentis, ^it consuerat, misit, 

1 Gall. Krveg , p. 258, n. 1. # ** * 2 Mem. mil., ii. 22. 

3 B. G., vii. 22, § 4. See p. 728, supra. 

4 I find that what I have written is supported by Colonel Stoffel, who says 

(Guerre civile , ii. 363), “Cesar . . . disposa ses legions dans les vineae.” 
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captis quibusdam cohortibus, uti numerus legionum constare viUeretur. 
His quam longissime possent progredi iussis, cum iam ex diei tempore 
coiiiecturain caperet, in castra perventum, isdem sublicis, quarum pars 
inferior integla remanebat, pontem reficere coepit. Celeriter effecto 
opere, legionibusqne traduetis et loco castris idoneo delecto, reliquas 
copias revoeavit.” 1 Now this much is clear. Caesar either kept back 
two entire legions and sent on four, or selected 20 cohorts out of the 60 
of which his six legions ' 1 were composed, and sent on 40 ; and he so 
arranged the four legions or the 40 cohorts which he sent on that, 
seen from the opposite bank of the Allier, they looked^like six legions. 
To me it seems clear that he meant what he said, — kept back two 
entire legions and sent on four : otherwise, lie would, I believe, have 
written (postero die cfim) viginti cohortibus (in occulto restitit). 

Captis quibusdam cohortibus is found in all the MSjS., except Leid. 
tert., Dorn, and Duk., which have demptis quibusdam cohortibus ; And., 
which has captis quartis qvihusque cohortibus ; Oxon., which has captis 
quarHs quidem cohortibus; and Leid. sec., which has captis quartis 
cohortibus . 2 The authority of these MSS. is nil? 

The modern Vditoi*s, with the single exception of Frigell, are 
unanimous in holding tlia?t Caesar did i ot write captis , 1 suppose on 
the ground that the word cannot possibly be used in the only sense 
which can be here attributed to it. Oudendorp 4 explained captis as 
equivalent to delectis : but Schneider 5 denies that it would have been 
possible to make 40 cohorts look like six legions by simply picking out 
20 cohorts out of the whple 60. Accordingly he follows W endel, who 
reads carptis. Carptis quibusdam cohortibus would mean, I apprehend, 
w breaking up a certain number of cohorts into their constituent parte,” 
namely maniples ; and Wtndel points cut that Livy (xxvi*,38) writes 
in nultas parvasqne partes carpere exercitwm , where some MSS. have 
capere. Van der Mey 6 refuses to believe that Caesar wrote carptis 
quibusdam (cohortibus) ; for, he argues, if Caesar had made 40 cohorts 
look like 60 by breaking up cohorts into their constituent maniples, 
he would have been obliged to break up the whole 40 and not merely 
some (quibusdam)^ Therefore, if 1 Caesar wrote carptis , and used it in 
the sense of " breaking up,” he could not have written quibusdam, I 
cannot see the force of this argument. Why fehould not Caesar have 
sent on three of the four legions in Oieir usual formation, broken up 
the 10 cohorts of tile remaining legion VrLto their 30 maniples, and, by 
diminishing the breadth of each of those manipl&v extended their 
length so as to make them look like cohorts? It would have been 
impossible for Vercingetorix to detect that the breadth of the sham 
cohorts had been diminished ; for he was probably separated by a 
distance of several hundred yards, at least, ^from Caesar’s column. 7 

Holder, 8 following an emendation' of H. Deiter, reads “ ita apertis 
quibusdam cohortibus,” which means much the same as Wendel’s 

5- l 

1 B. G. y vii, 35. 2 Caesar , ed. Nipperdey, p. 03. 

y lb,, Meusel uses none of them. 4 Caesar, i. 380. 

5 Caesar, ii. 435-6. 6 Mnemosyne, xii., 1884, pp. 226-7. 

7 See Eos , ii. } 1866, p. 136. 8 Caesar, p. 167. 
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reading. Dittenberger, 1 following an emendation of Vielhaber, reads 
u partitis quibusdam cohort ibns ” : but, as partitis is* virtually identical 
in meaning with carp t is, and much more unlike captis , the reading of 
the best MSS., I cannot see what is to be gained by ad^ting it. For 
the same reason, I wonder that Meusel .should nave adopted B. Muller’s 
conjecture, — distractis (quibusdam eohortibus). 

Nipperdey 2 * proposes “ maniplis singulis demptfe eohortibus.” 

“ Since,” he writes, “ Caesar kept back two *mt of his six legions, the 
remaining four had to be arranged in^ such wise as to look like six. 
Now, as there were 30 maniples in each legion, and three maniples in 
each cohort, the on $y way of making #ix (apparent) legions out of four 
legions or 120 maniples ^vas to assign 20 maniples instead of 30 to each 
legion. The most convenient way of doing tlii* was to withdraw one 
maniple from each cohort ; for in this way the number of the cohorts 
remained the fame.” But Nipperdey\j emendation introduces a new 
woid maniplis into the text, which is not found in any of the MSS. ; 
and Caesar could have effected his purpos? just as well by sending on 
40 entire cohorts, or lSh) maniples, and rearranging them so that they 
should look like 60 cohorts, as by sending oi«, 60«mutilated cohorts, 
each composed of two maniples. j 

Other conjectural emendations, which German scholars have amused 
themselves and tormented people who, like myself, only care to learn 
what Caesar meant, by devising, are sectis , la satis, 11 intercepts, sic aptatis , 
cavis, dimidiatis , distractis , and ita positis ( quibusdam eohortibus) ; detracts 
(quartis quibusque eohortibus) ; and demptis tertiis ( quibusque eohortibus). 

I have no doubt that a good scholar, with ajtertile imagination, and an 
hour to waste, might make considerable additions to this list. 

For purely historical purposes, ij mattes very little what Caesar 
wrote; for even if all the MSS.' and all the emendations are vvrogg, it 
is impossible to mistake his drift. Long, 4 following Fo'Jbausch, suggests 
that if he wrote captis quartis quibusque eohortibus, he may have meant 
that he took from his 60 cohorts the first, fourth, seventh and so on, 
and sent on the rest. “ Thus,” he adds, “ instead of taking two entire 
legions, which the enemy might fAm? some circumstance or other haw* 
missed, he preserved the six legions with diminished numbers.” * ± am 
certain that Caesar dii not write captis, , for these re^ons. First, I 
believe that he meanH what In)) said, — that he kept back two entire 
legions and not “certain cohoj$^” or t“ every fourtH cohort” : he would 
not have described 20 cohorts as quibusdam eohortibus , and quartis 
quibusque eohortibus i- surely bad Latin. Why not quarta qnaque 
cohorte ? Secondly, if Caesar had written captis quibusdam eohortibus 
or captis quartis efuibusque eohortibus, he would simply have been 

1 Caesar, pp. 297, 406-7. # % 2 Caesar, pp. 93-4. 

* F. Kindscher (ZeUschrift /. d. Gyvmasialivesen, 1860, p. 426) defends laxatis 

by the argument that Caesar would have made the ranks mafcli further apart than 

usual. But this is just what the would not Have ^lone, for fear of arousing 
Yercingetorix’s suspicions. He would have made the breadth of the column 
narrower than usual, because from the opposite bank Vercingetorix could not have 
seen that he had done so. 4 Caesar, p. 356. 
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repeating, clumsily and obscurely, his previous statement , — cum II 
legionibios in occutto restitit. Thirdly, there would have been no sense 
in saying “ the rest of the force he sent on as usual, with the whole of 
the baggage, picking out .certain cohorts, so that the number of legions 
might appear unchanged .” “ Picking out,” that is to say, keeping back, 

certain cohorts would not have made the number of legions appear 
unchanged : by itself, it would have had the opposite effect ; in order 
to make the four legions look like six, it was necessary to rearrange 
them. 1 The text, then, is certainly wrong ; and we cannot do without 
an emendation of some sort. *N ow Professor Tyrrell 2 has remarked, 
with much good sense, that “ the first duty of an editor is to see that 
the ms. tradition is not put aside, unless it is quite clear that it is 
wrong, and cannot be- reasonably defended. His next duty is to keep 
as close as he can to the mss. when he is obliged to desert them, and 
never to put forward a conjecture without a theory to account, for the 
corruption.” And again, “ the best copyists . . . on meeting an 
unfayiiliar word almost invariably write down, instead of it, that 
common word which most closely resembles it m form, without in the 
least troubling tbtinselyes about the meaning of the sentence.” Not 
one of the emendations of „the passage in t question fulfils the necessary 
conditions, except carptis. Garptis , as I have shown, makes perfectly # 
good sense, 3 and it enables us to form a perfectly intelligible theory of 
Caesar’s stratagem. Therefore, although I do not know what Caesar 
wrote, although we shall never know, let emendators run riot till 
Doomsday, carptis is the emendation for me. 


1 WHERE DID CAESAR CROSS THE ALLIER ON HIS 
MARC'JH TO OERGOVIA ? 

1. Napoleon 4 fixes upon Varennes as the site of the bridge which 
Caesar repaired. He argues that la) the existence of the bridge proves 
trial 4 here must hSve been a road leading to it ; ( b ) only two Roman 
roads, and therefore probably only two Gallic ^oads led to the Allier 
below Moulins,— one at Varennes, the .other at yichy ; (c) the distance 
of Varennes from Chrgovia, nearlv 7 7 o kilometres, or about 48 miles, 
is about what Caesar would have accomplished through a strange 

J Messrs. Bond and Walpole (Caesar, p. 363) suggest that, “if euptis is the right 
reading, the text may mean ‘ that although some cohorts had been removed , yet,’ 
etc. But we should have expected uti to come before %aptis." Certainly we 
should ; and what then would he the sense of uti numerus leyionum constare 
videretur ? What would he the sense of sayjng, “the rest of the troops he sent on 
as usual with all the baggage, in order that , although some cohorts had been 
removed, the nuraberk)f the legions might appear unchanged ” ? 

2 The Correspondence of flicetK, vol. ii. pp. vihviii. 

3 See Forcellini's lexicon, t. ii., 1861, p. 94. F. gives, as one of the meanings 
of carpo, “ rem aliquam in partes tribuo, seco, discerpo.” 

4 Hist . de Jules Cesar , ii. 267, n. 3. 
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country in five marches, the first of which, owing to the fatigue of the 
four legions which had done double work on the previous day, was 
probably short, and likewise the fifth, because Caesar arrived at Gergovia 
early on that day; 1 and (d) Vichy is only 55 kilometres, or about 
33 miles, from Gergovia. 

J do not think that the strangeness of the country would have 
interfered with the speed of Caesar’s marching, any more than it did 
when he was making his rapid march against*Ariovistus ; 2 for if guides 
were necessary, he had probably procured them. Desjardins 8 thinks 
that the data ppon which Napoleon’s calculations are based are too 
slight to be of any iul ue. • 

2. Caesar says that, three days after he left Gergovia to rejoin 
Labienus, he repaired a bridge over the A diet and crossed by it. 4 
Belley 5 infers that ftiis was the same bridge by which Caesar had 
crossed the river when he was marching to Gergovia. He assumes that 
Caesar, on* his return inarch, accomplished ,^28 kilometres a day; and 
accordingly he places ^ie Bridge a little above Moulins. The$e is 
nothing in this argument. The fact that Caesar had to repair the 
bridge by which he crossed the Allier on his return nferch goes to prove 
that it was not the same as tli^ one by whic.1# he had crossed before ; for 
Jhere is no reason to suppose that the latter had meanwhile been injured. 
And it is impossible to say how far Caesar marched in the three days. 

3. General Creuly 6 thinks the distance from Varennes to Gergovia 
too short to have required five marches. He believes that when Caesar 
went to Decetia, or Decize, to settle the dispute between the rival 
candidates for the office of Vergobret, 7 he left liis army at Noviodunum, 
or Nevers, where he had an important depot. 8 If so, he observes, 
Caesar mu§t have begun his march fV*r Gergovia near the point where 
the Allier flows into the Loire; and therefore, as a glance at the^nap 
will show, he might have crossed the Allier, not at Varennes but at 
Moulins, which is about 18 miles, as the crow ii ies, lower down the 
river. This hypothesis, Creuly argues, agrees better than Napoleon’s 
with the fact that Caesar reached Gergovia in ^ive marches. But, even 
assuming that Caesar started from* Nevers, it does %ot follow that h 
crossed the Allier at Moulins ; for even if there was a bridge at M<futms, 
it is not certain that tli£ country on the right bank, oppc ite the bridge, 
would have afforded tlnj cover wHch lie required for liis stratagem. 

Desjardins is quite right i$ saying that the ?fcata are insufficient : 
but Napoleon’s choice, Varennes, is the most probable. 9 

1 See B» G., vii. 35-6. 2 /&., i. 41, §§ 4-5. 

8 Geogr. de la Oaule rom. t ii. 676-7, n. 5. 

4 B. G vii. 53, § 4.* Schneider {Caesar, ii. 494) thinks that when Caesar said 
that he reached the Allier tertio djf, he reckoned the time from the day on which 
he rebuked the legions for their disobedience during the attack on Gergovia {B. G., 
vii. 52). I believe, on the contrary, that by tertio die he meant the third day of 
his march. 5 D’Anville, &cla ircis semens swr Van&enne Gaule , p. 444. 

6 Rev. arch nouv. ser., t. viii„el863, p. 401. Lf • 

7 B . G. f vii. 33, §§ 1-2. 8 Jb„ 55, §§ 1-3. 

8 Von Goler {Gall. Krieg , p. 289, n. 1) thinks that Caesar crossed the river 
higher up, as being narrower, when he was retreating from Gergovia than when he 

3iB 
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CAESAR’S OPERATIONS AT GERGOVIA 

Since the publication of Napoleon’s Histoire de Jules Ce'sar, Caesar’s 
description of his operations at Gergovia has become more intelligible. 
Whoever reads the letter from Colonel Stoffel which I have printed on 
pages xxviiL-nxx., will be O convinced that he really discovered two 
•Roman camps, connected ,by a pair of parallel trenches, on the south- 
east of Gergovia and on the Roche - Blanche ; and that Mr. Stock’s 
attempt to discredit his discovery is absurd. Even now, however, the 
commentators are not all of one mind ; and no # man 4 can discuss the 
question with authority who has not carefully examined the ground 
with his own eyes. % 

I. 1. M. J. B. Bouillet identifies the larger ramp with a camp at 
Gondole, which is five kilometres and a half, or nearly Chree miles and 
a half, east of Gergovia. He argues that the camp discovered by 
Colonel Stoffel was too iu?.xr Gergovia, axd that Vercingetorix could 
hav£ clearly seen everything that went on r.i it. He also observes 
that, according to Dion Cassius, the larger camp was in the plain, and 
that the camp at Uondfole fulfils this condition. 1 

M. Bouillet also differs from Napoleon regarding the position of 
the smaller camp. It could not, he argues, have been on the Rod id 
Blanche ; 2 for Caesar describes the hill on which it was situated as 
scarped on every side, whereas the Roche Blanche is scarped only on the 
south. It was on the hill of Bonneval, north-east of Gergovia, and 
1780 metres, or nearly 2000 yards, from the plateau. 

On both these points M. Bouillet is wrong. Napoleon’s larger 
camp is a good mile and a half from the nearest point of the plateau 
of Gergovia. Vercingetorix, mot ‘having a field -glass, could not have 
seeiPwhat went on in it ; and it would not have mattered if he could. 
If the testimony of Dion cdntradicted the testimony of Caesar, it would 
be worthless ; and it does not contradict either the testimony of Caesar 
or the discovery of Colpnel Stoffel. Napoleon’s camp is virtually in 

- was marching to it. f But as he crossed b$ a bridge, which he only had to repair, 
i£ VT tac?!d not have mattered much whether the river was wider or narrower. The 
truth is that we are as much in the dark on the one point as the other. Caesar 
crossed the Allier where it suited him to cro^s it, and that is all that we shall ever 
know. < f f 

3 Mem. de V Acad, fies sciences , eto , de 'rmont ■ Ferrand, nouv. ser., t. xvii., 
1875, pp. 45-9. M. Bouillet’s view is shared by M. P. P. Mathieu, who regards 
Col. Stoffel’s camp as “une position . . . prise et gard6c apres la ddfaite, pour 
raffermir le moral du soldat ” ( Nouvelles observations sur les camps romains de 
Gergovia , 1863). He adds that between the camp of Gondole and the Butte 
d’Orcet, which he regards as the site of Caesar’s smaller c&mp, three trenches are 
still visible. This very fact, — if it is a fact, — jyoves that they were not made by 
Caesar (see p. xxviii., supra) ; and Caesar ,says that there were two trenches, not 
three. Moreover, the Butte d’Orcet is a good mile from the nearest of the outlying 
spurs of Gergovia ! 

2 It should he mentioned tttut the hill on which the smaller camp stood was 
identified with the Roche Blanche before Napoleon was heard of, — by d’Aigueperse, 
for instance, in 1840. See (Envres arch, et \itt. de A. J. B. d’Aigueperse, 1862, 
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the plain : that is to say, it is on rising ground, sloping gently to a 
very moderate height above the plain. On a plain strictly so called, 
on a dead level, Caesar never would have been so foolish as # to encamp ; 1 
nor would he have encamped three miles and half from the town 
which he hoped to take. Moreover, if * the Roche Blanche is only 
scarped on the south, the hill of Bonneval, as M. Bouillet himself 
admits, is only scarped on the south and west ^ and, as Napoleon says, 2 
“ The Roche Blanche, which presents in its southern part an escarpment 
aliAost as perpendicular as a wall, has loe on the sides its abrupt form 
by successive landslips, the last of which took place within the memory 
of the inhabitants.” *' I c°n myself testify that the Roche Blanche is 
extremely steep on the southern part of its western side ; and it is 
plain that Caesar, whep he described the hill as ex bmni parte circum- 
cum could not ghave meant to say that it was literally scarped on all 
sides, but only that it was steep ; for if it had been as steep on every 
side as it is on the south, it*would have b^en impossible for him to 
capture it, nor would tfie Gauls, even if they had been as skilful 
mountaineers as Sir Martin Conway, have attempted to occupy it. 
It would have required twice as much labour to dig a trench from the 
camp at Condole to the hill u£ Bonneval as^from Napoleon’s camp to 
die Roche Blanche : it would have been far more difficult for the 
Romans to attack Gergovia from the north than from the south ; and 
the undoubted discovery of a pair of trenches between Napoleon’s 
camp and the Roche Blanche and of the smaller camp on the Roche 
Blanche itself is conclusive. «• 

2. Various other absurd guesses, of whieff A. Olleris 3 gives a list, 
have been hazarded as to the site of the smaller cam]). A glance at the 
map will dispel any doubt as 1,0 the*vvorih of these guesses ; and no 
’man who has carefully reconnoitred the ground will f< el the least ddtibt 
that the Roche Blanche is the only hill which corresponds with Caesar’s 
description. 

II. Colonel T. A. Dodge 4 says, “The north slope is wont to be 
described as impossible to captuB±. # It is not so. The slope is not 
steep, though it is long. ... It is probable that in* Caesar’s daj 
slope was concealed by woods and that he did not reconnoitre it 
thoroughly. But the position could have been surprised on tlie north 
far more easily than assaulted, dn the south.” «£T>ese remarks are 
altogether misleading. “ Steep a relative term : but local authorities 6 
agree in describing the northern slope of Gergovia as too steep to have 
been attacked with any chance of success ; and the Carte dc VE tat- Major, 
Sheet 16.6, confirms tfyeir statements. I have myself ascended Geigovia 
from the north and from the south-west ; and I can say positively that 
the ascent is much more difficult on the north. Caesar tells us that he 

1 Of. j B. <?., ii. 8, § 3, 18, § 1, 33, § 2 ; iii. 17, § 5, 19, § 1 36, § 3, etc. 

2 Hist, de Jules Ctsar, ii. 270, n. 1. ,» 

8 Mxamen des diverses opinions muses *ur le siege de tlergovixt , 1861, pp. 14-15. 

4 Oaesar, pp. 254-5. 

8 See A. Olleris, Exatmn, etc., p. 8, and A. d’Aiguewrse, ( Euvres arch, et litt., i, 
3-4. 
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reconnoitred the ^rhole position ; 1 and it is absurd to suppose that he 
did his work carelessly or that he threw away his best chance of 
capturing Gergovia. The truth is that, as he was not prepared to 
blockade the stronghold, there was only one way of attacking it which 
offered the least clrnnce of success ; and that w as to seize the Col des 
Goules, which linked the south-western part to the outlying heights of 
Risolles. 

III. Caesar says that Yercingetorix “had encamped close to the 
town and grouped the contingents of the several tribes in separate 
camps, at moderate distances, round his own quarters (castris prope 
oppidum positis mediocribus circum se intervjUis separatim singularum 
civitatium copias conlocaverat). 2 From the words circum se von Goler 
inferred that the Gallic camps stood in a circl^ on the slopes of the 
mountain all round the town : 3 but, as Napoleon 4 sjjows, this is a 
mistake. The words circum se only imply that the camps of the 
contingents surrounded t&e camp of Yprcingetorix. Yercingetorix 
could have had no object in placing any of the a camps on the northern 
or the eastern face of the mountain ; and they doubtless stood on the 
southern slope an A on Vhc heights of Risolles. 

IV. Long insists that xUien Caesar temporarily quitted Gergovia, in 
order to intercept Litaviccus, lie left his smaller camp undefended*' 
“ Caesar, he says, “ took four legions out of the larger camp, and left 
two legions to defend it. These two legions were therefore transferred 
from the small camp to the Large camp, and the small camp . . . might 
have been seized by the Galli, but it probably contained nothing that 
they would value, and tliey would not have been able to defend it 
when Caesar returned.” 5 This is a sorry argument. It was not what 
the small camp contained tlpat the GattLs would have valued, but the 
commanding position on which the camp stood, the possession of vrhich 
enabled Caesar to cut them off from the principal source of their 
supplies of water and forage. He had only been able to seize this 
position originally because it was inadequately garrisoned ; 6 and if the 
Gauls had once recovered it, they wqull have taken care not to lose it 

time. Caesar simply says that lie left two legions to defend 
his castra ( Gaium Fabium . cum legionib'us duabus castris praesidio 
relinquit) ; 7 and I believe that castris in this passage, as in vii. 82, § 2, 
83, § 1, means “cyups,” not “ camp^ Anylfow r , Caesar would have 
been mad if he had left the smaller undefended. » 

V. The identity of the collis nudatus , — the hill which, on the day 
before his final repulse, Caesar observed to be bared of defenders, — is 
still an open question. Caesar says that it was visible from the smaller 
camp, that is to say from the Roche Blanche ; and that there was a 
ridge or col (dorsum) belonging to eius *iugi , wdiich was nearly level, 
and, in a place w’here it gave access to “ the other part of the town,” 

1 B. G„ vii. 86 , § 1 “ 2 lb., § 2. 

3 Gall. Krieg, Taf. ix. 4 Hist, de Jules Cesar t ii. 270, n. 1. 

5 Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 312, note. 

6 B. <?., vii. 36, §§ 6-6. 7 Jb 40, § 3. 
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was wdbded and narrow. Finally, he says that the Gauls wjio had 
previously occupied the collis had been withdrawn by Vercingetorix to 
fortify “ this place,” that is to say the place which gave access to “ the 
other part ” of the town . 1 Eius iugi must mean either the whole range 
formed by the mountain of Gergovia ajd the heights of Risolles or, 
mor£ probably, the latter only. 

1. According to d’Aigueperse, tlie dorsum , or ridge, was the western 
part of the plateau of Gergovia (!) and the *town was on the eastern 
part. 2 He distinguishes the dorsum from the narrow wooded saddle, or, 
as he calls it, £la partie par laquelle on arrival t a la ville du cot4 
oppose,” which, as h& says, “ etait etroite et converts de bois ( silvestre et 
angustum)” ; and this h6 identities 3 with the eminence “situ£e au- 
deseus du village de Prat” on the north of the “plateau ! But it was 
the dorsum itself, as (5aesar distinctly says, which, where it gave access 
to the town, was wooded and narrow ; and it is difficult to understand 
how any nflln who had seen Gergovia could have imagined that tlie hill 
of Prat should have given access to the plateau, or that it should Jiave 
been necessary to fortify it. Tlie possession of the hill of Prat would 
have been absolutely useless to Caesar ; and nothing <#m be more certain 
than that the dorsum, or at le^st that part it which was wooded and 
giarrow, was the Col des Gonles. 

2. Von Kampen identities the collis nudnttis with that part of the 
mass of Ilisolles which is marked in t lie map as 723 metres high : hut 
Mr. W. C. Compton 4 truly observes that “the Buy de Jus>at partially 
obscures the view of Risolles from ihe Roche J >lanche.” 

3. Napoleon, with whom Mr Compton %grees, identifies the collis 

with a hill, marked A in his Plan (No, 21), 6i)2 metres high, which 
forms a p<V‘t of the mass of Risolles, *md is fbout 550 yards south-west 
of the nearest part of tlie plateau of Gergovia. 5 « 

4. Desjardins says that the collis was “sans doute le poy de Jussat.” 0 
Of the hill which Napoleon chores he says, “ eile nous semble trop 
haute, trop pres de Faeces du plateau, e’est-k-dire du *ool des Goules, 
pour avoir et6 degarnie des tijpujies, puisqut le systeme du general 
gaulois aurait etd au contraire de mienx defendre cet gcces.” Of course 
But in order to defend the “ acces,” Vercingetorix was obliged to #move 
troops temporarily from*tlie collis to fortify it. Whate\ v may be said 

1 Cum in minora castra ^>peris pe;.?pieiendi causa veni%^t, anfmadvertit collera, 
qui ah hostibus tenebatur, nudatujh hominibus, qui supenoribus diebus vix prae 
multi tudine cerni poterat. Adiniratus cjuaerit ex perfugis causarn. . . . Constabat 
inter omnes, quod iani ijw « 'aesar per exploratores cognoverat, dorsum esse eius 
iugi prope aequum, sed silvestre et angustum, qua esset aditus ad alteram partem 
oppidi ; vehementer lntfc illos loco timere, nee, iam aliter sentire, uno colie ab 
Romanis oecupato, si alterum amisissent, quin paene circumvallati atque O hnl exitu 
et pabulatione interclusi vidertAtur : ad hunc muniendum locum omnes a 
Vercingetorige evocatos. B. If., vii. 44* 

8 It has been proved by excavation, and indeed it is onions that the town 
covered the whole of the plateau. <y 3 (Euvres arch . et lift ,, p. 15. 

4 Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul, 1889, p". 93. * 

6 So also Fischer in Annales scientijiques de V Auvergne, xxviii., 1855, map 
facing p. 416. 

* (Uogr. de la Gaule rom. , ii. 682. 
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of Napoleon’s choice, Desjardins’s is certainly wrong. It is incredible 
that Vercingetorix would have occupied a hill the possession of which 
would have been useless to him and which was so far from Gergovia as 
the Puy de J ureat. Moreover, any one who has seen the “puy” will 
have seen that it would have been impossible for Vercingetorix to 
occupy any part of it which was visible from the Roche Blanche tt with 
more than a handful of meri, except the lower slopes. 1 

5. According to von 'order, 2 the collis nudatus was simply that part 
of the southern slope of Gergovia which lies between the plateau and 
the Gallic wall of loose stone? : by the words alteram partem oppidi he 
understands the northern or rattier the north-western side of Gergovia ; 
and he identifies the place which the Gauls *at tempted to fortify with 
Mont Rognon, the nearest point of which is at least two kilometres, or 
about a mile and a quarter, from the nearest point of the plateau ! It 
is difficult to understand how a soldier like von Goler could have 
blundered in this fashion ; and if he had ever seen the ' country, he 
woijld have realised thaf for Vercingetorix to fortify Mont Rognon 
would have been about as useful as to fortify the Puy de Dome. His 
son frankly admits thqjb he was wrong. 3 

My conclusion is that apoleon’s chgice was almost certainly right. 
That he traced correctly the line which the Gauls fortified, no one whp 
has seen the ground will deny. 

VI. Describing the stratagem by which lie endeavoured to distract 
the attention of Yercingetorix before attempting to take Gergovia, 
Caesar says that he sent a number of horsemen by a circuitous route in 
the direction of the plat? which Vercingetorix was fortifying; and 
then he goes on to say that he sent a legion “by (or along) the same 
ridge ” (eodem iugo). 4 It dias be§n conjectured that eodem &ugo means 
the^hill which Vercingetorii was fortifying : but it is needless to say 
that eodem iugo cannot me$n the same as ad idem iugum (“ to the same 
hill”); and the context shows that the legion was not sent to this 
place. If Caesar wrote eodem iugo , the words must mean that the 
legion was sent along the .same lin^ of high ground by which the 
„• horsemen had gqpe, that is to s at/, the northern slopes of the Montagne 
Serre. 5 Yon Goler, however, believes that Caesar wrote eodem 

1 Independently of the argument in the text, I think that it may bo inferred 
from Caesar’s narrative^that the collis nudcltys formed/a part of mis iugi, that is to 
say of the mass of Rise lies. c N? Gall. Kricg, pp. 277-9, 281. 

8 Jb p. 277, n. 3-4. See also Napoleon’s 1 ' Hist, de Jules . CSsar, ii 275, note, 
for an elaborate and conclusive refutation of von Goler. 

4 B. (h, vii. 45, §§ 1-5. 

5 So Heller (Phttologus, xxvi., 1867, p. 686). Dittenberger quotes from Livy 
(ii. 50, § 10) “ n.% iugo circummissus Veiens in verticem collis evasisset ” ; and a 
passage in B. C., i. 70, § 4, — “eo consilio, nfi ipse . . . iugis Oetogesam per- 
veniret,” is decisive. Paul argues {Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, iii, 1883, 
p. 563) that iugo must mean “along the ridge, ” not along the slope of the hill. 
This is an arbitrary 'assertion ; and it is certain that the legion did not go “along 
the ridge ” ; for no general wfib was not a lunatic would have sent them on such 
an errand. Paul contends that Caesar would have mentioned the time at which 
he despatched the legion ; and accordingly he conjectures that he wrote (legionem 
nnam eodem) luce (mittit), etc., — “ Caesar sent a single legion in the same direction 
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illOy “ jtist towards that side.” 1 There is no necessity for this emenda- 
tion ; and in fact, as Steinberg remarks, 2 von Goler only made it 
because he had fallen into the mistake of supposing that the place 
which Vercingetorix fortified was Mont Rognon. • 

VII. It is impossible and unnecessary to trace the exact route by 
which this legion marched. According to Napoleon, after leaving the 
large camp, it crossed the Auzon about a* mile east of tlie foot of the 
Roche Blanche and recrossed it near the tillage of Chanonat. Mr. 
Oompton 3 thinks that it moved along the northern bank of the Auzon 
throughout : bjit he fails to see that liis theory is stultified by the 
words eodem iugo ; mild, according to* his Plan, tin* legion, instead of 
descending to lower groifnd before it halted, as Caesar says that it did, 
ascended to higher ground. That part, at al? events, of the route 
which Napoleon traced along the slope of the Montague de la Serre is 
indicated correctly, at least in its general direction. 

Paul 4 Believes that Napoleon has made the legion advance further 
westward than Caesar’^ words paulurn progressam 5 entitle him tp do. 
He considers that it halted on the southern or south-eastern edge of 
the Puy de Jussat. The point is of infinitesimal importance : but I 
believe that Paul is mistaken Caesar’s \jjords are vague ; and on a 
question like this the opinion of a military expert like Colonel Stoffel 
is more likely to approximate to the truth than that of the most 
learned of scholars. Napoleon, following the colonel, made the legion 
halt just north of Chanonat. 

VIII. The various positions occupied lry the 10th legion and by 

Bextius 6 during the attack on Gergovia caiiiot be exactly fixed. It is 
indisputable, however, that the lOtli was posted on the left and Sextius’s 
division cgi the right of the •Romaic line (#f retreat, so as to check the 
pursuing Gauls. * m 

Caesar says, in chapter 46, that about h^tlf-way up £ue mountain of 
Gergovia the Gauls had made a wall of loose stones ; and the line of 
this wall is drawn in all maps about 300 yards north *of the village of 
Gergovie, which was formerly called Merdogife. In chapter 47 Caesar 
says that after the other legions liad passed the w%ll and taken th 
camps, he sounded the trumpet for them to retreat, or fall back 40fkptui 
cam iussit), and made the 10th legion, which he comm nded in person, 
halt : but he adds that |he other&egions did not hear the signal because a 

in broad daylight.” This is omi of the many instances in which this eminent 
scholar has wasted his bme and his ingenuity in correcting what requf .•ear' _ j 
correction. There was no i cason why Caesar should mention any time. It was 
evidently daylight when he sent the legion on its journey ; for in an earlier section 
of the same chapter he mentioned that he had sent a body of horsemen on a 
similar errand at dawn {prima luce). Therefore he would have conveyed little 
new information by writing luce afterwards, to say nothing pf the fact that he 
would never have used the simple word luce to express the idea which Paul 
imputes to him. • 

1 Gall , Krieg , p. 281, note. • 4 j Phtyologus, xxriii., 1874, p. 452. 

3 Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Gaul , Plan facing p. 30. 

4 Berl'phil. WocK , iii., 1883, pp. 563-4. 5 B. Cr\, vii. 45, § 5. 

3 lb., vii. 47, 49, 51. 
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wide valley intervened between him and them. This valley $as un- 
doubtedly the hollW or depression on the west of Gergovie. 1 

Heller maintains that when Caesar gave the order for the legions to 
retreat, he set Che example of obedience by retreating himself, 2 Stein- 
berg, however, justly observes # that it was not necessary for him to do 
this. As he was himself outside and south of the Gallic stone wall f he 
could conveniently remain where lie was until the other legions should 
have fallen back, 3 If, as Long believes, 4 he only ordered the legions to 
halt, or perhaps fall back to where lie was himself standing, it is of 
course plain that he did not retreat himself. r 

Napoleon 5 fixes the first position of the 10th Region on a knoll on 
which stands the south-west era part of the tillage of Gergovie : von 
Kampen (i and Mr. Cotfnpton, 7 who has studied the ground, agree with 
him ; and the position is almost certainly right or 1 very nearly so. It is 
determined by a survey of the ground guided by the indications given 
by Caesar in chapters 45-4,7. Goler s selects a spot about '*400 yards 
nor tl^- east of Gergovie, which is too far from 4 the valley, and where, 
moreover, as any one who has seen the ground will admit, it would have 
been very difficult &>r the 10th legion to assist the others. 

The second position of the 10th ljegion c is fixed by Napoleon about a 
quarter of a mile east-south-east of the first. He liases hiR choice upon* 
the reading regressus , in chapter 40, which von Goler and lie Hutotitute, 

1 If this depression was not the satis magnet rail is, Caesar must have referred to 
the very broken valley or gorge on the east of Gergovie ; and although von Goler 
( Gall. Krieg , Taf. ix.) takes this view, nobody who lias seen the ground will admit 
that Caesar would have taken ujfchis position on the east of this gorge. 

2 Philologies , xxvi., 1867. p. 686. Caesar’s text here presents a difficulty ; and 
Heller selects the spot where he believes the lOtli legion to have stood in accordance 
with an emendation of his own.*' According to flit* MBS. , Caesar wroteC — “Caesar 
receptyii cani iussit legionisque {v. 1. legionique) decimae, quacum erat contionatus, 
signa eonstiterunt (v. 1. eonstituit). ” Schneider ( Caesar , ii. 477*9) defends con- 
tionatus , remarking that Caesar was referring to the speech which, as he tells us in 
chapter 45, he made to his lieutenants before sending them to attempt the capture 
of Gergovia, and suggesting that he addressed the assembled legions, — and particu- 
larly the 10th, — to the same Afreet. Nipperdey {Caesar, p. 95), who puts a comma 

erat, takes contionatus absolutely, Vncf says “there is no obscurity as to the 
sutrj*ui,of Caesar’s harangue : he announced that, as he had achieved his purpose, 
he intended to retreat.” Other scholars, despairing of f exttacting any satisfactory 
meaning from contionatus, have made attempts, more or less futile, to amend the 
text. Paul ( Berl.-pkil. Woch. , iii., 1883, p. ($01) argu&s that Caesar would have 
been too busy to haranguk the 10th legion attach a crisis, and proposes to # read 
(quacum) ierat C. Tr ebon ins legatus (!) Great* is the ingenuity of the German 
emendator ; and if he does not contribute much to the elucidation of the Commen- 
taries, he presumably enjoys liis self-imposed task. Whitte simply deleted contiona- 
tus ; Heller ( Philologies , xix., 1863, p. 540), who is followed by Holder, proposed 
divum nacius ; and von Goler, who is followed by Dittenberger, Meusel and others, 
continue. See Meusel’s Tabula Coniecturarum , p r 31 {Lex. Cues*, vol. ii*, pars ii.). 

* Philologies , xxriii., 1874, p. 455. , 

4 Caesar , p. 367 ; Decline of the Roman Republic , iv. 319-21. See pp. 212-13, 
supra . * 

8 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii.,278. 1, * 

6 Quindecim ad Caesaris de b. O. comm, tabulae , x. 

7 Caesar* s Seventh Campaign in Gaul , Plan facing p. 30. 

8 Gall. Krieg, Taf. ix. 
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without any authority, for progress us. “ The 1 Oth legion,” says Napoleon, 
“ must, in the presence ol‘ a combat, the issue of wfcicli was uncertain, 
have taken up a position behind rather than towards the front.” 1 In 
other words, the legion which acted as a reserve must •have retreated 
just when its services seemed likely to be required ! Von Goler defends 
regpessus on the ground that, ao Caesar ft ad caused the 10th legion to 
halt immediately after the capture of the three camp*?, he would not 
have advanced nearer to the town, when his • object was to be ready to 
support the legions, which were hard pressed by the Gauls. 2 But the 
circumstances yere now changed, for tlA± legions, in defiance of orders, 
had not halted, butjiad pushed on to#the wall of Gergovia : progressus 
would not necessarily inTjhy that Caesar advanced nearer to the town ; 
and h.e certainly would have advanced nearer to 4he legions. Moreover, 
as Long points out, Cfhesar nowhere else uses the word regress us? It is 
perhaps doubftul whether progressus means “advancing nearer” (to the 
town) or %idvancing nearer” (to tin* hollow by which the legions had 
clijhbed the hill). Von KaifSpen and Compftn adopt llie latter meaning. 
They find the second position about 150 yards south-west of Gcrgovie, 
which seems to me unobjectionable. , 

As to the third position (^f the 10th legion, Caesar simply says, “Our 
men were overborne at every point and driven from their position with 
the loss of 46 centurions. The Gauls were in hot pursuit when the 
10th legion, which had taken post in reserve oil ground somewhat more 
level (than their former position) checked them ” (Nostri, cum undique 
premerentur, XLVI centurioniluo amissis deiecti sunt loco Sed intole- 
rantiuK Gallos insequentes li*gio decima tard&rit, quae pro suhsidio paullo 
aequiore loco constiterat). Where the conqiaratively level ground was, 
de] »ends lyton the line of retreat t ' key by th# defeated legions. Napoleon 
fixes upon a position about a Quarter of a mile east-south -east g f the 
second position, as indicated in his Man ; qnd about 6*K) yards e£ist of 
this third position, on the Buy dc# Marmant, lie and von Goler find the 
second position of Sextius, of whom Caesar says, “ Th# 10th was in its 
turn covered by the cohorts of # the 13th, whfch, under the command of 
T. Sextius, had quitted the smaller &amp and takqp a position higlipgp 
up” (Hanc rursus XIII legionis cohortes exceperunt, quae eir^tris 
minoribus eductae cum T. Sextio legato ceperant lo^ in snperiorem ). 
Napoleon misunderstands the fiords locum, superior em^ which do not 
mean “ a high hill.” In B. -v;., iii. 4, § 2, Ca^Sar describes the ram- 
part of a camp as a locus superior ; and, as A. Eberz points out, the 
locus superior which S ' tins occupied was only superior in relation to 
the position at the foot of the mountain of Gergovia, which he had 
occupied before. 4 Von Kampen 5 holds that “the flight of the Gauls 
assuredly took place along the valley which runs from Merdogne (Ger- 
govie) to Donnezat, and not aefoss the hills, the leSfe so because the 

• 

1 Hist. d% J tiles Cesar. ii£279,^iote. 

2 Gall. Krieg , p. 286, n. 1. 3 See Meusel’s Lex . Caes ii. 1655. 

4 New Jahrbiicher fur Philologies etc., lxxv., 1857, p. 854. 

5 Quindeeim ad Cacsaris de b. G. comm, fabidae , x. 
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Romans bad regarded the Aedui, who appeared on their right flank, as 
enemies, whom therefore they would certainly have not hastened to 
meet.” Heller, objecting to the third position which Napoleon assigns 
to the 10th legion, says that Caesar would there have been separated 
from the other legions by the valley of Gergovie, and therefore could 
not have supported them. Accordingly he puts the 10th legion on 4 tke 
the west of th& valley. 1 I do not agree with this view. If the line of 
retreat of the other legions lay along the valley, Caesar could have sup- 
ported them from the east just as well as from the west. Moreover, 
Sextius was unquestionably on Uie right of the line of Retreat ; and it 
is clear that Caesar remained one the side opposite to that of Sextius. 
Von Kampen finds the third position of the *iOth legion immediately 
north-east of Donnezai, and the second position of Sextius immediately 
north-east of the village of La Roche Blanche. 4 The latter of these 
positions is perhaps too far south ; for von Kampen makek the retreating 
Romans cross the parallel trenches which connected the larger with the 
smaller camp. If he is ri^ht in tracing the line of retreat, I believe 
that the second position of Sextius was on the eastern slope of the Roche 
Blanche, and the t^ird position of the 10th legion just opposite, on the 
north-west of Donnezat. I not feel certain about the line of retreat : 
but Caesar’s narrative seems to me to suggest that the Romans retreated, f 
as they had advanced, along the valley of Gergovie. It might be argued 
in favour of Napoleon’s view, that they would have retreated towards 
their large camp for fear of exposing it to attack : but Caesar had doubt- 
less left a force to guard it ; and if the Gauls had ventured to attack 
it, they would have been compelled to abandon their strong position on 
the high ground, and to fight a battle with the Romans in the plain. 2 

Regarding the first position of jjextius* Caesar’s words, — “ }>e sent an 
order to T. Sextius, whom he ‘had left ‘to guard the smaller camp, to 
take *his cohorts out quickly ( and form them up at the foot of the hill, 
on the enemy’s right, so as to check the freedom of their pursuit in case 
he saw our men* driven from their position ” (ad T. Sextium legatum, 
quem minoribus castris praesidio reliquqfat, misit ut cohortes ex castris 
.^gleriter educeret ej sub infimo colh) a*o dextro latere hostium con8titueret f 
^tros loco depulsos vidisset, quo min as libere jiostes insequerentur, 
terreret), — leave no room for doubt. Sextius was certainly in the hollow 
between the Roche Blanche and the Ml of Gergovia ; and Napoleon, 

v 

1 Philologusj xxvi., 1867, pp. 687-8. ' , 

2 Caesar says (B. G., vii. 51, § 8) that the legions, as soon as they reached the 
plain, halted and stood fronting and threatening their pursuers. Heller ( PhUologus , 
xix., 1863, p. 539) actually holds that the plain was the narrow depression between 
the mountain of Gergovia and the Roche Blanche ; and in* support of this view, 
which he never could have adopted if he had seei^ the ground, he refers to the pas- 
sage in which Caesj\y says that the distance, in a straight line, from the plain and 
the starting-point of the ascent to the wall of Gergovia was 1200 paces (about 1940 
yards). But the distai.ee from the depression between the Boche Blanche and the 
mountain of Gergovia to the^wall t f the town, is considerably less than 1200 paces. 
Probably, as Napoleon holds, the legions started on their ascent from the low ground 
between the Roche Blanche and the Puy de Marmant. The ground on the east of 
the Roche Blanche and just north of Donnezat might fairly be called a plmities. 
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von Kampen and Steinberg 1 agree in placing him there, just on the 
right of the Roman line of retreat. • 

IX. The path followed by the Aeduan contingent, whom the 
legionaries, at the time when the fighting under the wall of Gergovia 
was going on, mistook for enemies, cannot of course be fixed with 
absolute precision. Caesar says that They appeared on the exposed 
(that is the right) flank of the legions,* and that he hhd sent them by 
a path on the right, to distract the attention of the garrison. 2 The 
legions had climbed the southern slope of Gergovia. It is clear, then, 
that the Aedjii ascended the mountzJLn by some path on its eastern 
or south-eastern flcjik. According t» Napoleon and von Kampen, they 
went up the south-ei.jt.ern slope, taking the shortest road from the 
larger Roman camp, and passing about 500 yards north of the Puy 
de Marmant : hut u^iile von Kampen brings them to a point on the 
north-west of Gergovia and about 160 yards south of the outer Gallic 
wall, Napoleon makes them turn off to the left from a point about 
5i>0 yards due east of Cfergovie, and aft-ike off in a south-westerly 
direction. I am sur<? that Napoleon is wrong, because, on his theory, 
the Aedui would never have created a diversion* at all ; and it was 
for this reason that Caesar had sent then^ up the hill. Mr. Compton 
takes them to the same goaf as von Kampen by a long detour , passing 
northward of the long spur which Gergovia throws out on the east, 
the height of which is marked as 445 metres ; and this is in part the 
route indicated by von Goler: but von Goler makes the Aedui stop 
short at a point about 900 yards east of the northern extremity of 
Gergovie, in which case the Romans w§pild not have noticed them 
until they were themselves in full retreat. Mr, Compton 3 says, “A 
second survey of the ground p after fjpme years’ interval, has only sufficed 
to confirm the impression *thaC the poiift at which the Aedui are seen 
is the upper shoulder, the lower position # being out of sight from the 
ravine under the south gate, where the fight took place (c. 48). But 
in order to reach the upper shoulder, a troop of armed men would be 
obliged to make a longer circuit to the noffcli, the south-east corner of 
the hill being practically inaccessible.” 

I believe that IJapoleon, von Goler, von Kampen and Mr.^Auj* x>n 
are all mistaken, but iliat Mr. Compton goes nearest + o the truth. It 
is obvious that the ^Aedui wifuld not have fulfilled, their mission of 
creating a diversion unless they had penetrated* •the space between the 
town and the outer wall ; and it is clear from Caesar’s narrative that 
the legions, when they caught sight of them, were still striving to 
hold their ground under the wall of the town. Besides, it is very 
unlikely that if tfhe Aedui had been below the outer wall when they 
were descried, the Romans would have taken them for Vercinge- 
torix’s troops. What conceivable object could the fitter have had in 
voluntarily descending from their strong position ?• I believe, therefore, 
that the Aedui, having diimbed the .hill pn the east by the route 

1 Philologus , xxxiii., 1874, p. 457. a B. G., vii. 50, § 1. 

3 Caesar* s Seventh Campaign in Gaul, p. 95. 
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which Mr. Compton indicates, and encountering no opposition, m&rched 
westward along thff south side of the hill and on the north of the 
outer wall. 

. * . . . . • 

In 1896 and 1898 I spent /nine afternoons in examining Gergovia 
and its environs. I was already familiar with the whole literature ’of 
the subject and had studied the best maps : but I found that I had a 
great deal to learn. The 'results of my observations, which I jotted 
down either on the hillside or ^immediately after returning to Royat, 
are embodied in the foregoing jmges and on pages 118-126 of my 
narrative. One or two minor points cannot ^be iletermined : but I 
believe that any student of the Commentaries who takes the trouble to 
reconnoitre the ground thoroughly will endorse my, conclusions. 

X. According to Mr. Compton, 1 “ a story is told that in the fight 
Caesar himself lost his sword, which he afterwards was sli^wn in a 
temple of the Arvemi.” Nc^sueh story is told, except by Mr. Compton, 
Napotypn and other inaccurate modern writer? Plutarch, 2 indeed, 
says that Caesar lost a sword, hut in the cavalry combat that preceded 
the blockade of Alest'a. Another apocryphal story is told by Napoleon 
in such a way as to suggest « hat the incident which it describes took 
place at Gergovia. “ Servius he says, “ relates that . . . when Caesar 
was taken away prisoner by the Gauls, one of them began to cry 
out Caecos Caesar , which signifies in Gaulish let him go, and thus he 
escaped.” a But Servius only says that this happened in one of Caesar’s 
battles in Gaul: — “Caius Julius Caesar, cum dimicaret in Gallia et 
ab lioste rapt us equo eius^portaretur armatus, occurrit quidam ex 
hostibus qui eum nosset, et insultans ait Caesar Caesar (v. 1. Cecos 
Caesar ), quod Gallormn lingua imiite sigilifiyat ; et ita factual est ul 
dimitteretur. Hoc autem ipse Caesar in Ephemeride sua dixit.” 4 


LlTAV,lUCW» MAPCH TO GERGOVIA 

* 

Caesar says that when Litaviccus was marching from the country of 
the Aedui to Gergovia, he halted aboiliV 30 Ro#ian miles from that 
place to harangue his. ' troops, and Aokl them that they must push. on 
and join Vercingetorix, and not Caesar. On the following night, at 
some time after twelve, Caesar started to intercept Litaviccus and 
encountered his force 25 Roman miles from Gergovia. Thereupon 
Litaviccus and his personal retainers made their escaph to Gergovia. 5 

According to Napoleon, 0 Litaviccus marched towards Gergovia along 
the left or wester^ 'bank of the Allier,« halted to harangue his troops 
« 

1 Caesar's Seventh Campaign in Conti, p. 97# 

2 Caesar , 29. 3 Hist, tie Jules Cesar \ ii, 282, n. 1. 

4 H. A. Lion’s ed. (3826), ii. 48. 5 /i. V., vii. 38*40. 

6 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 271*2. 
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near Serbannes, and encountered Caesar near Randan. C. Hartung 1 
objects that, on this theory, Litaviccus would only have marched 5 
miles, the distance between Serbannes and Randan, while the news of 
his approach was travelling to Gergovia and Caesar w<ls marching 25 
Roman miles from Gergovia to meet him. Hartung argues further 
th$,t Litaviccus would have marched Ify the right or eastern bank of 
the Allier, in order to avoid falling into Caesar’s clutched. He supposes 
that Litaviccus harangued the troops neas Vichy, which is about 8 
miles, as the crow flies, from Randan, and then marched in an easterly 
direction; so ^.s to avoid Caesar an d reach Gergovia by a detour. 
Caesar, however, so JIartung tells us, 4iad foreseen this move. Accord- 
ingly he crossed from Che left to the right bank of the Allier ; made 
his legions march on a widely extended line, so as to avoid all 
possibility of missiif^ Litaviccus ; and encountered him near Thiers, 
E.N.E. of Ge^ovia. 

A. ling* admits that there is some force in Hartung’s objection : 
bijt he holds that Hartuif^s theory prestnts greater difficulties than 
Napoleon’s. It is qutte inconceivable, he argues, that Caesar fhouid 
not have regarded the passage of the Allier as hiiylrance at a moment 
when everything, depended upon speed; and, he asks, if Caesar 
commanded the passage of # tlie river, why did he allow Litaviccus to 
cross it ? 

I agree with Hug’s first argument, though Litaviccus might have 
got across the Allier before Caesar could stop him. Anyhow Hartung’s 
theory is simply a bad guess. Oaesar does not say a word about having 
marched on a widely-extended line ; and lie had done so, he would 
have lost the all-important advantage of presenting himself before the 
Aedui ii^ irresistible force. Jf Epoj’edorix*had not told him by what 
route Litaviccus was advahciifg, his o\fn cavalry could have procured 
the necessary information. Litaviccus might have kept, out of Caesar’s 
way by moving away from th£ Allier in a westerly direction and 
entering Gergovia by its north-western gate. Caesar V narrative, inter- 
preted in its natural sense, inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
Litaviccus, after leaving his haltifig-^place, marched straight on ; and the 
conclusion is perfectly credible, even if lie did not advance iqpr.) chan 
5 miles while Caesar marched 25. Litaviccus may lia^ ' nearly finished 
his day’s march whence halted to harangue his troops : Caesar merely 
says that he halted about (circiter) 30 miles front# Gergovia : he himself 
was marching *at the utmost "speed of which his men were capable : and 
he may have been mi. a: -formed about the distance. 

# l Philologies, xxxii., 1873, pp. 369-71. 

2 Bursian’s Jahresbericht , i., 1873, pp. 1167-8. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE AEDUAN INFANTRY, WHICH 
HAD SERVED UNDER CAESAR AT GERGOVIA? 

We are not told : but it may be taken for granted that they joined 
the rebels ; for Caesar never mentions them after his narrative of the 
failure of hie attempt to take Gergovia. 1 


ON THE MEANING OF THE PASSAGE IPS. I EX FINITIMIS 
. . . TRAXSIPI VIDERETUR (B. G.'; vii. 55, ^ 9-10) 

t , 

Ipsi ex finitimu regionibus copias cogere , praeitdia custodiaeque ad 
ripas Ligeris disport ere, equitatumque omnibus locis inic;iend*timoris causa 
ostentare coeperunt , si ab re Jrumentaria Romanos excludere awt"* adductos 
inopia ex provincia expelled e posseat. Quam ad sperm multum eos 
adiuvabat , quod Liger ex nivibus creverat , ut omnino vado non posse 
transiri videretur. 2 % So , runs this famous passage in the a MSS. 
Another reading is (provincia) excludere : hut Nipperdey, 3 remarking 
that this is only found in the f3 MSS., reads in provinciam expellere, 
an emendation suggested by Nicasius. Nipperdey had, as I have 
shown, 4 * an undue contempt for the (I MSS. Still, if Caesar wrote 
expellere, the emendation is obviously required ; for the Aedui could 
not have expelled Caesar from the provincia , unless provincia meant, 
not the Province properly sq, called, but the rest of Gaul ; and, as a 
matter of fact, he never uses the word in this sense. 0 Achaintre, 6 indeed, 
who reads expellere , contends* that pjovincij means the country of the 
Aedui, and refers to a passage 7 in which Caesar makes Ariovistus speak 
of the Gallic territory which he had annexed as provincia sua. But in 
this passage the meaning of provincia is unmistakable ; and the use of 
the word gives additional point to Ariovistus’s argument In the pas- 
sage which I am discussing every reader of Caesar, except Achaintre, has 
always understood that by provineij. he meant the Koman Province ; 
and if had meant the country of the Aedui, he wou|d have written not 
ex provincia but exjinihus suis. Schneider, who regards the reading of 
a as obviously absurd, follows Morus aitd deletes, aut adductos inopia 
provincia excludere . 8 Pporedorix and Viridornarus, he argues, had # no 

1 B. <?., vii. 50, §§ 1-2. 

2 “ They (the Aedui) then proceeded to raise forces from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, establishing a chain of outposts and piquets along the banks of the Lobe, 
and throwing out cavalry in all directions, to inspire the Romans with alarm, in 
the hope of being able to prevent them from getting corn or to drive them, under 
stress of destitution, /pm the province. Wha£ greatly encouraged them to indulge 
this hope was that the Loire was swollen by the melting of the snow, so that, to all 
appearance, it was quiteunfordable. '* 

3 Caesar, p. 96. *• <■ 4 See p. 165. 

* Bee H. Mensel’s l^cx. Caes., ii. 1279-84. 0 Caesar , i. 848. 

7 B. (?., i. 44, § 8. 

8 See Oudendorp’s Caesar , i. 401, and Schneider’s Caesar, ii. 502. 
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prospect of being able to exclude Caesar from tbe province, an$i would 
have been delighted to send him thither. Therefore*the emendation of 
Nicasius does not mend matters. Men, he add?\ who are said to have 
been influenced by hunger {adductos inopia\ wouid be said to have been 
influenced to do something, not to suffer. It would be absurd to say 
tha£ a man was influenced to be excluded from a place. Besides, the 
repetition in the same sentence, of the word excludere would be extremely 
harsh. We may therefore conclude, says Schneider, that the words aut 
adductos inopia ex provincia excludere (or expellere) are a gloss. 

Long’s notej strikes me as showing much good sense that I tran- 
scribe it entire. “ ‘ Adductos inopia,’ ”%e writes, “ ‘ induced,’ or ‘ led by,’ 
requires something after %t to express what those do who are 1 adducti 
inopia.’ The next sentence, — Quam ad spem fnultum eos adiuvabat r 
quod Liger ex nivibustrev^rat, ut omnino vado non posse transiri vidcretur, 
— shows that the direct object of the Aedui was to prevent Caesar from 
crossing tlTfc river. If they kept him on the west side,<tie would have 
to levy contributions in a country which he Tad already passed though, 
and which was probably devastated. He had also Vercingetorix in his 
rear. There was corn on the east side of the L*>ire, for Caesar got it as 
soon as he crossed. ‘ Quam jd speni ’ therefore would be quite intelli- 
gible if the direct object of the Aedui was to prevent his getting supplies, 
by preventing him from crossing the river. If he crossed the river, 
however, he would readily get into the ‘ provincia 5 by a much easier 
and shorter road than by crossing the Cevennes. It seems likely then 
that the Aedui wished to prevent his getting^upplies and aLo to prevent 
his getting into the ‘provincia’ by crossing* the Loire, for Caesar would 
plunder all the country of the Aedui, if he crossed the river. Davis’s 
conjecture ‘in provinciam repellerei is without any authority; and it 
jp absurd. If they simply' drcfce him ?hto the ‘ provincia,’ wligre he 
could get supplies, and from Italy too, th$y might exp ect to see him 
‘among them again, and the country of the Aedui would be the first to 
suffer. Their plan was to starve him where he was, between the Allier 
and the Loire, or if he retired ^nto the ‘ prcfrincia,’ to compel him to 
pass south through the Cevennes. * ^conclude that tfie text is corrupt ; 
but there is enough Jo show what was meant.” «r* 

I agree with Long that there is enough to show wh it was meant ; 
and I believe that his c^planaticSi of the meaning is right : nevertheless, 
I consider that his condemnation of Davis’s conjecture, which is virtually 
identical with NipperdeVs, is hasty and unjust. For both Davis’s con- 
jecture and Nipperdeys do really harmonise with Long’s explanation of 
Caesar’s meaning : quid of the readings found in the MSS., ex provincia 
excludere, following* adductos inopia , is, as Schneider points out, un- 
grammatical ; while ex provincia expellere is, as I have shown, absurd. 
The MSS,, therefore, being plainly corrupt, we are dr?9kn to conjecture. 
The only question, for historical purposes, is whether the Aedui desired 
to prevent Caesar from reaching the Province* or whether they desired 
to drive him into it. The only satisfactory answer is that they desired, 

* Caesar , p. 374. 
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if possible, to prevent him from reaching the Province, by starving him 
out between the Loire and the Allier ; and if this were impossible, to 
drive him into it, by the most difficult way. This is exactly what Caesar 
meant, according to Long ; and virtually what he said, according to Davis 
and Nipperdey. There are two other passages which go to prove that 
the Aedui wished to exclude the Romans from the Province. In B. % G., 
vii. 66, §§ 3-4,* we find Vercitigetorix telling his officers that Caesar was 
trying to make his way iipo the Province. u If he does so,” Vereinge- 
torix goes on to say, “ we shall be free for the moment ; but wc shall 
have done little to secure last. tig peace, for he Ls sure, to return with 
reinforcements, and wage war without end.” And in chapter 65, Caesar 
says that he sent to Germany for reinforcements of cavalry, u quod . . . 
intercluds omnibus itimribus, nulla re ex provincia atque Italia sublevari 
poterat,” — “ because, owing to the roads being blocked, he could not 
procure assistance from the Province and from Italy.” I Admit that this 
passage does not prove my point, because it is not certain th»tf the roads 
were blocked at the time wnen ( 'aesnr was Inarching to join Labi e 1141s : 
but if certainly suggests that the object of the Aedui, as of Vercingetorix, 
was to cut off Caese r from tlie Province. On the other hand, there is 
another passage which suggests that the Aedui expected that Caesar 
would find himself obliged to make for the Province. Describing the ^ 
rumour which reached Labienus after he had arrived befifi'e Lutetia, he 
says, Galli in conloquiis interclusum it inert' el Ligeri Gaesarem inopia 
frumenti coact um in provinciam contend isse confirm abant^ — “the Gauls 
. . . affirmed that Caesar was prevented from pursuing his march ami 
from crossing the Loire, and -that want of corn had forced him to make 
a dash for the Province. 

To conclude. Either w^must delete the doubtful words, reading 
e.cpdlere, assume that provincia here iuwftis the whole of Gaul north oL 
the Roman Province, or accept the emendation in provinciam. The first 
two courses are to my mind unwarrantable : but, for historical purposes/ 
the second and the third lead to the same result, and the first is not 
inconsistent with it. f * 


ON THE DISPUTED PASSAGE if AM UT COMMUTA TO . . . 

TiMEBAT (B. G., vii. 56, § 2) 

I am not editing the Commentaries ; and 1 only discuss this passage 
because I want to find out whether Caesar intended to convey that 
some of his officers were in favour of retreating fro the Province, or 
whether he simply meant that, notwithstanding the difficulties of his 
position, such a ..Surse was out of the question. 

Schneider 2 readg “ Nam ut commutato consilio iter in provinciam 
converteret, ut [non] nemo f un^quidem nece^ario faciundum existimabat : 
cum infamia atque indignitas rei et op posit us mons Cevenna viarumque 

1 B. G. f vii. 59. § L Caesar, ii. 504*6. 
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difficult^ impediebat, turn maxime, quod abiuncto Labieno atque iis 
legionibus, quas una miserat, vehementer timebat.” The words which 
I have italicised are those that are doubtfuL The a MSS. have ut ne 
metu quidem , the (3 MSS. ut nemo tunc quidem , and certain inferior 
MSS. id ne metu quidem , l Nipperdey 2 adopts Ciacconius's conjecture, 
— ut* nemo non turn quidem . He also follows Elberling in substituting 
“ne commutato ” for “ut commutato,” because, with his reading, ut, 
followed by impediebat , would be ungrammatical, and, as he points out, 
ut and ne were often interchanged by copyists. 

Ut ne metu quidem is certainly not vthat Caesar wrote. I defy any 
one who adopts this reading to make seise out of the passage. Ut nemo 
tunc quidem has little or ife point ; and I agree with Schneider that if 
we accept this reading, we must supply non. * Nipperdey’s version 
makes perfectly good sense : but that does not prove that it is right. 
Schneider says m defence of his, which, but for the ungrammatical ut, 
is nearly idimtical with Nipperdey’s, “ I have inserted non before nemo , 
because it is more likelv that the course winch to Caesar appeared to 
involve shame and humiliation as well as great difficulty, should nave 
appeared inevitable to some of those whom he was accustomed to consult 
than to all” He also makes | strenuous effort to prove that, admitting 
piacconius’s conjecture, ut (commutato, etc.) is not ungrammatical. He 
explains ut . . . converteret by referring to two other passages in the 
Gallic War , — damnatum poenam sequi oportebat , ut iyni concremaretur 
(i. 4, § 1), and cum id, quod ipse diebus XX aegerrime confecerant , ut 
flumen transirent, ilium uno die fecisse intellegerent (i. 13, § 2). 3 I may 
be mistaken ; but I think it w ill presenter appear that while these 
passages are strictly analogous to the one which I am discussing if we 
accept the* reading id ne met m quid%m, thd* analogy disappears if we 
accept Ciacconius’s conjecture. in other* words, I believe that we 
accept that conjecture, ut (commutato, etc.) nyist depend i;pon impediebat , 
and therefore must be ungrammatical. Schneider indeed, while he is 
careful to explain that he does not make ut (commutato, etc.) depend 
upon impediebat , argues that a passage in • Cicero, — d;ii prohibeant , 
indices , ut . . . existimetur (Pro Roscio Amer., 52, § J51), — proves that 
it might do so. But # this is the only passage in Cicero in which ppohibeo 
is followed by ut ; and there is not a single passage in dassical Latin 
in which ut follows irypedio . I believe therefore that if we accept 

Ciacconius’s conjecture, we mu^t follow Nipperde^*ind read ne for ut. 

© 

1 Reading id ne metu 7 u‘dem and inserting quod before inf amici, the passage 
means “ For to change his whole plan of campaign, retrace his steps and march 
for the Province, — that tf he deemed, was a course to which he ought not to allow 
even the pressure of fear to force him ; for the disgrace and the humiliation of the 
thing, the range of the Cevennes*barring the way, and the difficulty of the roads 
forbade him to attempt it ; and above* all he was inteusely amyous for Labienus, 
who was separated from him, and for the legions which he had sent into the field 
tdong with him.” See J. N. Madvig's Adversaria critica , 18f3, ii. 258. 

2 Caesar, pp. 96*97. • • * 

* J. C. Held takes ut . . . converteret as concessive (“ assuming that he were to 
change his whole plan of campaign,” etc.), a view which Schneider effectually, but 
unnecessarily, demolishes. 

3 c 
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I have bo love for conjectural emendation : but the com&entators 
are agreed that if we are to make sense out of this passage we must 
have recourse to conjecture. Long rejects Ciacconius's emendation on 
the ground that to tell us what others thought in a crisis in which he 
had to decide is not what we should expect from Caesar . 1 But if he 
wrote ut nemo non . . . existimabat , he was probably alluding to the 
opinion not of his officers only, but of the Gauls as well Long adopts 
the reading which, before the appearance of Oudendorp's edition, was 
the accepted one, — “ Nam ut commutato consilio iter in provinci&m 
converteret, id ne turn quidem necessario faciendum existimabat,” etc. ; 
for, although it has no MS. authority, he holds- that it “ is the only 
reading that fits the context ; and he arguet that “ it gets rid of the 
difficulty of the construction ‘ ut . . . convert eret . . . imped iebat' ” 2 3 
But he has overlooked the obvious fact that, while it jjets rid of this 
difficulty, it introduces another, which can only be removed by supplying 
quod between cum and infamia f This correction Was made by 
Stephanus, and, although' Schneider denies that any classical writer 
uses quod after cum, it is followed by Madvig, who, taking as his guide 
the inferior MSS to which I have alluded, reads id ne mctu quidem. 
If Caesar wrote this, he meant that he had not thought it right, even 
under the pressure of fear, or, as Achaintre 4 translates, of dire necessity, 
to retreat to the Province : 5 if Long's reading is right, ^he meant that 
he had not thought it right to do so even in that crisis. 

I doubt whether any of the readings, MS. or conjectural, represent 
exactly what Caesar wrote ; but I am inclined to believe that 
Ciacconius's emendation substantially expresses his meaning : it does 
not seem to me likely that he would have made the remark which 
Madvig attributes to him. ** .a 

It. is amusing to read the Romance which Mommsen founds upon a 
piece of doubtful Latin. “It was,” he says , 6 “a grave and momentous 
crisis, when after the retreat from G ergo via and the loss of Noviodunum 
a council of war > was held in Caesars headquarters regarding the measures 
now to be adopted. Various voices expressed themselves in favour of a 
retreat over the Cf venues into the old Homan province , which now lay 
open or all sides to the insurrection and certainly was in urgent need 
of the legions that had been sent from Home primarily for its protection. 
But Caesar rejected this timid strategy suggested not by the position of 
affairs but by govermicent instructions an(l fear of responsibility ” • The 
words which I have italicised are based solely upon the doubtful 

1 See Long’s Caesar p. 375. 

2 Heller {Philologies xlix., 1890, p. 685) also reads Id ne turn qUidem, but 
inserts et before cum infamia . 

3 Dubner indent- {Caesar, i. 253) reads id ne metu quidem without supplying 

quod after cum, which he translates by “ dans un temps cm ” ; but if any one will 
translate the passage to himself, he will see at once that this explanation is 
hopelessly flat and unprofitable. ^ * 4 Caesar , i. 349. 

5 Madvig {Adv. Grit., i. 258-9) says “Concedit Caesar necessaries metuendi 
causas fuisse ; sed ne iis quidem cedendum se putasse.” 

* Hist, of Home, iv. 275. 
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emendation ut nemo non turn , etc., interpreted by a powerful imagina- 
tion. Not even Dion Cassius, not even that worthless Compiler, florus, 
says a word to support them. Mommsen has, of course, a perfect right 
to adopt the emendation. But even on the chance that it is right, 
what is there to justify the statement that “ a council of war was held 
in Caesar’s headquarters”? Or that tlie “timid strategy” which 
Caesar is supposed to have rejected was suggested u hf government 
instructions ” ? No wonder that frivolous •persons talk of “ that 
Mississippi of falsehood called history.” Historical imagination is a 
great quality ; but it should not be allowed to run riot. If Mr. Froude. 
had written such a passage, what thunderbolts would Vive been launched 
at his head by the v€<f>e\r) /tpkr a Zeus of Oxford and Somerleaze ! 


WHERE fflD CAESAR RDRB THE L(^IRE WHEN HE WAS 

jlARCHING FROM* GERGOVIA TO REJOIN LABIENUStf 

Napoleon says that “ there has always been a Tord at Bourbon- 
Lancy ” : 1 but Desjardins remarks that “ leagues se deplacent.” 2 This 
Aiay be a rea. u #n for not accepting Napoleon’s conjecture : but there is 
also a reason for definitely rejecting it. Caesar crossed the Allier three 
days after he left Gergovia. 8 According to Napoleon, 4 he crossed it at 
Vichy ; and it is hardly credible that he crossed at any point nearer 
Gergovia. After he had crossed, Eporedorix mnd Viridomarus left him, 
hurried off to Noviodunum (Nevers), and iftirned it. Nevers is more 
than 70 miles, in a straight line , from Vi^hy ; and it is not to be 
supposed tliat Caesar was stinSing still while Eporedorix and Virido- 
marus were riding thither. Not until he had heard that fchejp had 
burned the town did Caesar determine to hbrry ; and he did not reach 
the Loire until he had made “forced marches by day and night” 
(admodum magnis diurnis nocturnisqne itiiyribus confedis ). 5 Now 
Bourbon-Lancy is barely 40 miles# in a straight line, say 48 miles by 
road from Vichy. Surely this distance is too short To correspond with 
Caesar’s narrative. The, conclusion is that we cannot tell wllere he 
forded the Loire. 


LABIENUS’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SENONES 
. AND PARISH 

Whoever undertakes to study the problems presented by Caesar’s 
narrative of Labienus’s campaign Snust bear in mind after leaving 
Agedincum (Sens), Labienus marched, in the first instance, up the left 

• * • 

1 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 284, note. 

2 GSogr. de la Gaule rum., ii. 686, n. 1. 3 B. G., vii. 63, § 4. 

4 Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 283. s See B. G., vii. 54-6. 
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bank of the Seine. Achaintre 1 and others have tried to prove that he 
marched up the Tight bank and consequently that the battle was fought 
on the right bank. I have refuted this theory on pages 359-60. 

I. The ffrst question is, what was the marsh or marshy stream 
which baffled Labienus on his march from Sens to Lutetia (Paris)? 
Labienus, writes Caesar, 2 4 ‘marched for Lutetia . . . leaving the* draft 
which had recently arrived from Italy at Agedincum. . . . When the 
enemy became aware of «his approach, large bodies of troops assembled 
from the neighbouring peoples. The chief command was conferred 
upon Camulogenus. . . . Ob&rving that there was a continuous marsh, 
which drained into the Seine* and rendered the whole country in its 
neighbourhood impassable, he took post bihind it, and prepared to 
stop our men from crossing. Labienus at first formed a line of* sappers* 
huts, and attempted to fill up the marsh with famines and other 
material and thus to make a causeway across it. Finding this scarcely 
practicable, he silently quitted his camp in the third wattfn, and made 
his way, by the route f>y which he had advanced, to Metiosedum. 
This place is a town belonging to the Senones, situated, like Lutetia, of 
which I spoke arnonvmt ago, on an island in the Seine. . . . Having 
repaired the bridge, wliicji the enemy Jiad recently broken down, he 
made the army cross over, and marched on, following the course of tfie 
stream, in the direction of Lutetia. The enemy, informed of what he 
had done by fugitives from Metiosedum, gave orders that Lutetia 
should he burned and its bridges broken down : then, moving away 
from the marsh , they encamped on the banks of the Seine, opposite 
Lutetia and over against 4-he camp of Labienus " (eo supplemento , quod 
nuper ex Italia venerat, relict o Agedinci. . . . Lutetiam proficiscitur . . . 
cuius advent u ab hostibus* cognitof watjn&e ex Jinitimis civitatibus copiae 
convgnerunt. Summa imperii 1 traditur Uamulogerto. . . . Is cum animad- 
vcrtisset perpetqam esse paly dern, quae ivjlucret in Bequanam atque ilium 
omnem locum magnopere impediret , Me consedit , nostrosque transitu pro - 
hibere instituits Labienus primo vineas agere , cratibus atque aggere 
paludem explere, atque iter mnnire conabatur. Postquam id diffidlius 
confieri animadverfit, silentio e mstris III vigilia egressus, eodem , quo 
venerai r itinere Metiosedum, , pervenit. Id est oppidypn Benonum in insula 

Bequanae positum , ut paullo ante de Lutetia dikimus. . . . Eefecto ponte, 
quem superioribus diebus hastes resciderant , exereftum tradudt, et secundo 
fiumine ad Lutetian** iter far ere tcoepit. € Hastes, re cognita ab Us qui a 
Metiosedo profugerant , Lutetiam incendi pontesque dub oppidi re&cindi 
iubent ; ipsi profecti a palude in ripis Bequanae e regime Lutetim contra 
Labieni castra considunt). 

The marsh lias been identified with three streams, — tlfe Bibvre, 
which once entered the Seine just above the cathedral of Ndtre Dame ; 
the Orge, whiefi'enters the Seine 1# kilometres, or about 9 miles, in a 
direct line, above Che confluence of the Seine and the Marne ; and the 
Essonne, which enters the &dne about 10 kilometres above the point 
where it receives the Orge. 

1 Caesar , i. 353-4, 357. 


3 B. G. t vii. 57-8. 
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1. Before Napoleon’s work appeared, most commentators were in 
favour of the Bievre. Napoleon, however, affirms •that it flows 
through a calcareous soil ” and “ can at no epoch have formed a marsh 
capable of arresting an army.” 1 It has also been argued that, if the 
marsh had been the Bievre, the Gauls would have been as near Lutetia 
as they could well be, and that what Caesat says about their movement 
from the marsh to Lutetia would be not only superfluous but false. 2 

On the other hand, M. H. Houssaye 3 maintains that Napoleon was 
mistaken. The bed of the Bievre, lie says, is of clay (argileux ) ; and 
in some places tfy? depth of the mud in it#is 6 feet Lebeuf 4 says that 
the stream has always^been subject to inundations. The sixth Plan, 
says M. Houssaye, in LaiCare’s Traite de la police , which represents 
Paris as it was in the reign of Henri III., shows a#sniall marsh formed 
by the Bi&vre; 5 and itL 1579 the river overflowed its banks, and the 
inundation destfoyed several houses in the faubourg St - Marceau. 
Again, Caignjrt de Saulcy says, “ to leave a place does not necessarily 
imply the necessity of makir^ a long marc# in order to get to some 
other place ” ; and he concludes that Caesar might well have mentiofied 
that the Gauls “departed from” the Bievre (pro/ecti a palude G ) even if 

1 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 286, note. 

3 J. J. Quicherat, Melanges d'arch. el d'hist 18So, i. 215, 238-9. 

* 3 Le premier sMge de Paris , 1876, pp. 75-82. 

4 Recueil de divers ear its pour serctr d* idai rcissemens d Vkist. de Frame, t. ii., 
1738, p. 154. 

5 I am unable to discover the alleged marsh in this Plan. 

6 It should be mentioned that the reading of the a MSS., except S, is not 
pro/ecti a palude* hut prospecta palude (MeuseVs iglesar, p. 195). This reading, 
however, if it is not exactly nonsense, is absolutely without point ; for there was 
no reason why the Gauls should have taken the trouble to reconnoitre or survey 
the marsh jmt before they finally quitted it* or why* if they had done anything so 
‘silly, Caesar should have taken the tTouhk to record the fact Projecti a (or ab) 
palude, though only found in the ft MSS., is read by all the bes* modern eefttors, 
except Nipperdey and Dubner, who follows Holiiifaim’s .mnece&sary and absurd 
emendation praesepti. Unnecessary, because pro/ecti a (palude) makes perfect 
sense ; and absurd because the Gauls could not have been said ft) be protected by 
a marsh, which tlieir enemy had abandoned the utteutpt to force, and which they 
themselves were about to quit. NipperdSy’s emendation proiecta (palude) is even 
more absurd; and the arguments by whicli he defends it \Cacsar, p. 100) are 
perhaps til© very worst •which learned and ingenious editor ever devise#/ It is 
clear, he says, that the marsTi was either oil both banks of the deiue, or only on 
that hank which was oppo.ute Lutetia? In either case, he contiujies, as the Gauls 
crossed, from Lutetia to th# opposite ban it is clear tlmfc they did not abandon 
the marsh (pro/ecti^ a palude ) ; for?if the marsh was only on the bank opposite 
Lutetia, they marched to ,i not away from it ; if it was on both banks, they 
clearly did not march away from it. Therefore we are to read proiecta (palude) ! 
Now, as Schneider remarks, it seems doubtful whether Nipperdey is writing 
seriously 65&only making a bad joke ( (minis eius disputatio tails est , vt duHuni sit , 
ntrum serio , an alitcr Joquatur. (jjfiesur, ii, 518). First of all, Caesar’s narrative 
makes it perfectly clear that the marsh was only on one bank c^kjhe Seine, namely 
the left ; for that was the bank by which Labienus was advancing when he came to 
the marsh ; and, as the marsh, or rather marshy stream, emptied itself into the 
Seine* and as it was continuous (j&rpetw), it coig?d only have been on one bank 
of the Seine. Secondly, Nipperdey forgets that both banks of the Seine were 
opposite Lutetia. Thirdly, Caesar does not say a word to show that the Gauls 
“hod crossed from Lutetia to the opposite bank” ; and what he does say shows 
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they were only going to march to Lutetia. 1 M. Houssaye 'also asks 
why Oamulogemis should have taken the trouble to march all the way 
from Lutetia to the Essonne when, only one kilometre from Lutetia, 
the Bievre offered as formidable an obstacle to the advance of Labienus. 
Moreover, he continues, Cainulogenus could not tell whether Labienus 
would march along the badk of the Seine or along the line of heights 
on the west t>f it. Therefore it would have been madness for him to 
take up his position behind either the Essonne or the Orge ; for if the 
Romans had marched along the heights, he might have been attacked 
in flank and in rear. * 

On an impartial review of these contiicting arguments, it appears to 
me that if Napoleon has not proved his cftee, that case is nevertheless 
impregnable. It is not likely that Labienus could have marched along 
the heights, for they were probably covered wifn woods ; and Camulo- 
genus had the best of reasons for marching as far as f the Essonne, for 
he must have wished to prevent Labienus from devastating' the country 
of the Parisii. But be this as it may, {here is one argument which is 
absolutely fatal to the claims of the Bievre. Oaesar says, in the passage 
which I have jqst quoted, that when the Gauls heard that Labienus 
had crossed the Seine at Melun, they sent a message to Lutetia, ordering 
that the town should be mimed, and tlfen marched thither themselveg. 
This statement surely implies that they were at a considerable distance 
from Lutetia and expected to find it burned on their arrival. If they 
had been within a quarter of an hour’s march from the town, why 
should they have sent any message ? They could have kindled the 
flames themselves. But, a matter of fact, all the evidence goes to 
show that the Bievre was not even a quarter of an hour’s march from 
Lutetia. Plans 1, 2, 3 ai*/d 4 of ^tlie same Traite de la police (tome i.) 
to which M. Houssaye refers ''allow Palis at various times from that of* 
Caesar to that of Philip Augustus, and represent the Bievre as entering 
the Seine exactly opposite the eastern extremity of the island on which 
Lutetia stood ! Plans 2, 3 and 4 are founded upon information 
furnished by Gregory ofo Tours, Aimoin and various archives. Besides, 
a glance at the map will convince any unbiassed reader that if 
Camu^ogenits had been encamped behind the Bievre, he would have 

that they had not done so. For the marsh was on' the left bank of the Seine ; 
Labienus, finding himself unable to cross the marsh, returned to Metiosedum 
(Melun), crossed the $6ine there, a^yanced up the right bank, and encamped 
opposite the island in the Seine on which stood Lutetia ; and the enemy encamped 
on the bank of the Seine opposite .Labienus, that is, on the left bank. Therefore 
the Gauls remained on this bank throughout the campaign. Finally, even if 
Nipperdey’s imaginary and absurd premisses were correct, he would still have 
failed to prove his point ; for he ignores the fact that the marsh profitably was, 
and certainly may have been separated by a considerable distance from Lutetia. 
It is clear, then, at profecti a palude yields perfectly good sense ; whereas all 
the other readings and the various emendations are absurd. I am glad to find, 
after writing this note, that my view is supported by E. Richter {Kritische Be* 
merkungen zu Caesars Comyi. vii^de hello Gallics, 1889, pp. 81-2). 

1 Cf. B. G+ i. 51, § 3, — £o mulieres imposnerunt, quae in proelium profidscentes 
implorabant,” etc., where Caesar relates that the Germans under Ariovistus moved 
out of their encampment to meet the Romans, who were close at hand. 
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made am effort to prevent Labienus from crossing the Marne; whereas 
it is clearly implied in Caesar's narrative that Labienus, after he had 
abandoned the attempt to force the passage of the marsh and recrossed 
the Seine at Melun, crossed the Marne without opposition^ 

2. Quicherat identifies the marsh with the Orge. The Orge has two 
branches. According to Quicherat, the #auls occupied a position on 
the heights of Juvisy, about 600 yards north of the northern branch, 
and were separated by at least a mile and a quarter from the camp of 
Labienus, which would have been south of the southern branch of the 
stream. 1 “De quoi done,” naturally asks de Saulcy, 2 “ veut-il se 
garantir & une ctemi-liene de Pennemi, § avec ses mantelets ? ” 3 Besides, 
a marsh formed by the t\'o br&nchea of the Orge would have been so 
broad that it would have been hopeless for Labienus to attempt to 
make a causeway aero;* it. 

I conclude %lxen that the marsh was the Essonne. Napoleon points 
out that t% ground on the banks of this stream is still “ cut up by 
innumerable peat masses ” ; .tnd that it wai behind this line that his 
uncle encamped in 181<f, while the enemy occupied Paris. 4 • 

II. J. J. Quicherat has written an ingenious paper 5 with the object of 
proving that the accepted explanation, w hich ‘I hate followed, 6 of the 
campaign is incorrect. His principal arguments are as follows First, 
*if Labienus eiieamped opposite Lutetia, he must have crossed the* Marne 
at its confluence with the Seine. But to cross the Marne at its con- 
fluence with the Seine is as difficult as to cross the Seine itself. 
Why theu does Caesar not mention the passage? Secondly, Caesar 
thus describes the relative positions of the <>auls and Labienus : — ipsi 
profeeti a palude ad ripas Sequanae e redone, Lutetiae contra Labieni 

• • | • 

1 See map facing p. 234 (t. ¥.) of»Quicherat’e Melanges <11 arch, et J'hist . 

2 Les campagncs de Jules Cesar dans les Gaules, 1862, p. ^0. m 

* See B, (/., vii. 57, § 4, 58, §§ 1-2. 

4 One of Napoleon’s arguments, liewever, is questionable. “The text of the 

Commentaries” he writes, *• says clearly that Labienus . . . surprised the passage 
of the Seine at Melun, and marched upon Lutetia, where he arrived before 
Camulogenus. To allow of the su«?ce^p of this manoeuvre, the marsh . . . must 
necessarily not have been far from Melun. •The Essonne alo«e fulfils this condition” 
(Hist, de Jules QSsar, i%286, note). But the Commentaries do not say thq£, Labienus 
arrived at Lutetia before Camulogenus. What they do say is it Labienus, after 
crossing the Seine at Melun, sccutxio fiumine ad Lutetiam iter facere coepit. 
Hostes f re cognita ah iis a Mctiosedo profugerant^Lutctiafii incendi pontesque 
eius oppidi rescindi iubent; ipsb profeetc a palude in*ripis Sequanae e regions 
Lutetiae contra Labieni enstra considnnt. This does not prove that Labienus was 
the first to arrive. (See Long’s Decline 'of the Roman Republic , iv. 327-8). 
Maissiat {Jules Cisar en Gaule, ii. 228) adduces an argument which, I think, has 
weight. A.ssumin g, be says, that Camulogenus had been encamped above Lutetia 
until the moment when the tiotilla of Labienus, coming down stream from 
Metiosedum, appeared in sight, lb is clear that he would have promptly marched to 
the neighbourhood of Lutetia. Therefore, whether he encamped on the 
Essonne or on the Bievre, he must have reached Lutetia # before Labienus. Still, 
one weak argument does not invalidate Nanoleon’s theory ; and I decide for the 
Essonne because the arguments which I li^re stated against the claims of the 
Bievre and the Orge are unanswerable. * 

5 Melanges d f arch. et d'hist.. i. 217-8, 220-1. 8 See pp. 129-31, svtpra. 
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castra considunt 1 Now, Caesar uses the words e regione u pour dndiquer 
. . \ * nu droit d§/ ” Thirdly, LabfenUs could not have had any object 
in encamping opposite Lutetia/ since it had been burned and its bridges 
destroyed. Fourthly, if Labienus’s camp Was opposite Lutetia, he was 
extraordinarily imprudent to send his fleet down stream, under the eye 
of the enemy, and to marchudown himself, when he might have been 
taken in flank from the hills of Chaiilot and Passy, which were at that 
time covered with woods. “ Tant de tem£rit 6 ,” says Quicherat, u ne 
serait egalee que par la negligence du g<$n£ral gaulois, k qui l’agitation 
de Pennemi aurait completement echappe malgre la proximity,” etc. 
Fifthly, according to the receive^ view, there was^no reason why, in the 
early morning, just before the battle, Camu^ogenus should have been 
informed of the movements of the various Roman divisions ; t for he 
could have observed those movements himself. u 

Accordingly Quicherat makes Labienus encamp in th^ angle between 
the confluence of the Marne and the Seine, just south of /UriHeil, and 
jross the Seine immediate ! 34 above the confluence; while he places ^the 
camp of the Gauls about half-a-mile south-eakt of Lutetia, in a line 
with it and the Roman camp. 

The answer to Quid ie rat’s first argument is obvious. Labienus could 
easily have crossed, and doubtless did cros* the Marne with the barges 
which he had brought from Metiosedum (Melun). Caecnr omitted to’ 
mention the passage for the same reason that lie omitted to mention 
the passage of the Yonne, — I 3 ecau.se to mention it was unessential. 
Quicherat’s second argument has virtually to sustain the whole weight 
of his case. If he is wrcng in his interpretation of e regione , his 
whole theory collapses. Ana assuredly he is wrong. If e regimic means 
what Quicherat says, it coitus to this, that t Caesar is prac tica lly^ giving us 
no information whatever as to^the actual o* the relative positions of the 
Cauls* and of Labienus. Any reader is free to take his map and place 
diem exactly where he pleases, provide^ he places them in a straight line' 
with Lutetia and with each other ! But if the words mean what every- 
body, except Quicherat anfl Creuly, believes, the sense is clear, with or 
without a map. Labienus is on ? the north of the Seine, and the 
memy are on the &>uth, opposite Lutetia and over against his camp. 
The meaning of the words is fixed, beyond caril/by two passages in 
B. <?., vii. 35, where Caesar describe the stratagem by which he 
transported his army across the Allier : 2 — Gu'f.t uterque utrique esset 
ixercitui in conspectu fereque e regione castHs castra ponexet (“ The two 
rmies were in full view of one another, and each encamped almost 
opposite the camp of the other ”) ; and again castra positis e regione 
mius eorum pontium quos Vercingetorix rescindendos curaverat (“«!KScCamp* 
ng opposite one of the bridges which Vercingetorix had caused to 
>e broken dowip^ If e regione , in r these passages, does not mean 
opposite,” it means nothing. Quicherat’s interpretation of the phrase 

1 According to my comprebensi^i, this passage, means “moving aw ay from the 
narsh, they encamped on the banks of the Seine, opposite Lutetia and over against 
le camp of Labienus.’ * 

2 See pp. 117-18, supra. 
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is overthrown by Forcellini, who says 1 “ absolute, * ad verbiorum more, 
e regione , . . eet recta linea . . . Saepius vero e regione significat ex 
adverso ” ; and he illustrates this meaning by referring to the passages 
which I have just quoted. 

So much for e regione. There is anther word in Caesar’s narrative, 
which, by itself, overthrows the whole of Quiche rat’s qjse. Describing 
the measures which the Gauls took when they heard that the Romans 
were trying to cross the Seine in three piaces, he says, “ Leaving a 
force opposite the (Roman) camp, and sending a small body in the 
direction of M^tiosedum . . . they led the rest of their troops against 
Labienus ” (praesidi© e regione caJVrorum relic*') et parva manu 
Metiosedum versus imssa . . . reliquas copias Contra Labienum 
duxejjunt. 2 Now, on Quicherat’s theory, the word relicto is simply 
unintelligible. He Sssumes tliat a Gallic outpost had been stationed 
exactly opposite the place where the bridge of Choisy now stands ; 3 and 
this outpotlfc was, on his theory, the j praesu^um that was left to watch 
thg Roman camp. Caesar’s words obviously do not mean that the 

praesidium had been established, from the outset of the campaign, on 
the spot where it was left. Besides, according* to Quicherat, the 
Roman camp was about 4 ^ilometres away from the praesidium ; and 
therefore the praesidium would have been useless. Lastly, according 
to Quicherat; ^he Roman flotilla necessarily waited, before starting on 
its voyage down the stream, under the very eyes of the Gauls who 
composed the praesidium. To wriggle out of this absurdity, Quicherat 
is compelled to maintain that the Gauls jrould not have been able to 
tell why the barges were about to go doftn the Seine. “ La descente 
de la flotille au confluent” (of the Marne and the Seine), he says, “ est un 
manoeuvre sur laquellc il n’y Adrien 4 decider. Est-elle vraie ou feinte ? 
Est-ce la Marne ou la Seine qu’on se propose de passer ? ” 1 *Fhis is 
flagrant special pleading. The manoeuvre^ whatever As object, would 
•have been promptly reported tfl headquarters. A^ain, de Saulcy 5 
pertinently asks what would have been the use of Labienus’s ordering 
a noise to be made in the Romni^ camp, when, according to Quicherat, 
the Gauls were two miles and a hall* away, and could not possibly have 
heard it. On the accepted theory, the word relicto is perfectly clear. 
The Gallic camp on \he left bank of the Seine was opposite the 
Roman camp on the fright bank. Camulogejius, hearing that the 
Romans left in camp were preparing vo abandon it and cross the river, 
left a force to hinder them, sent a detachment up the left bank to 
follow the Romans who were rowing in that direction, and marched 
in person with the rest of his army down the same bank to encounter 
Labienuol 

Finally, it may be assume!! that, Labienus knew, ©r^had ascertained 
by reconnaissance, that there was no chance of his being attacked in 

1 Totius latinitatis Lexicon , v. # 142, * Ji . (/., vii. 61, § 5. 

5 See map facing p. 234 (t. i.) of his Melanges. 4 lb., p. 221. 

6 Les campagnes de Jules Cisar dans les C failles, p. 59. 
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flank from the hill^ of Chaillot and Passy. Why should Camulo&enus, 
who had no inkling of the stratagem which he meditated, have posted 
troops on those hills, of all places ? Nor can I see that Labienus showed 
any imprudence in sending his barges down the stream. Quieherat 
cannot tell how near the stream the Gauls were ; and they would 
have been just* as likely to post troops along that part of the river 
down which Quieherat believes that Labienus sent the barges, as along 
the part between Lutetia 'and Point-du-Jour. Besides, as de Satilcy 1 
points out, in the latter case, the barges would have been screened 
from observation, during the fi&st part of their course, hy the islands 
in the Seine, whereas, on the tfieory of Quicherr.t, they would have 
liad no cover at all. “Puis voila,” he say^ alluding to Labienus’s 
passage of the Seine as described by Quieherat. “Puis voilk qwe ce 
passage, qui prend au moins deux heures, se fait forcemeat au nez et a 
la barbe de Caimilogene, qui met ses deux mains dans ses poches et 
attend que tout le monde fnnemi soit a rang de bataftle pour se 
permeCtre de le gener dans ses mouvements ! \ Labienus knew that 
he must risk something. But he ordered the captains of the barges 
to move as quietly as 1 possible ; and if the movement had been 
prematurely detected, he would not have f been any worse off than he 
had been before. c 

It is worth mentioning that the great Napoleon took*\he orthodox 
view regarding the geography of this campaign, and that he did not 
detect the blunders which, according to Quieherat, Labienus must, on 
that theory, have committed, 2 

III. The camp of Labienbs, it is sufficient to know, was close to the 
right bank of the Seine, opposite Lutetia and over against the camp of 
Camulogenua 3 But it certainly was not bn* the heights of Romainville, 
where* M. Duruy 4 places it ; for Romainville is a good 5 miles away 
from the Seine :«-it would have been quite unnecessary for Camulogenus, 
when he was about to march against 'Labienus, to leave a force on the* 
left bank to watch a eam^ which was 5 miles north of the right bank ; 
and the whole tenor of Caesar’s narrative shows that LabienuB encamped 
close to the river. 1 

IV. i have explained in the text 5 why Labienus decided to cross 
the Seine in the teeth of Camulogenua g,nd his army, instead of marching 
down the right' bank. w Ch. Lenormant says th^t the approach of the 
Bellovaci would have* prevented tile Roman general from returning to 
Sens by the right bank : 6 but Caesar only says t hat ^ the' Bellovaci began 
to assemble their forces (rmnus cog&re coeperunt) ; and Labienus could 
easily have got back to Melun before they reached Paris. 

V. One word with regard to the point where Labienus cfB^ed the 

1 Les campagnes de Jules C4sar dans les'GauUSy p. 31. 

8 Precis des guerre « de Cesar, pp. 102-3. 

3 Napoleon {Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 287) thinks that it was “near the place 
where St-Germain TAnxeirdis now stands.” Various other attempts, which I need 
not mention, have been made to define the site exactly. 

4 Soc . de Vhist . de Paris et de Vile de Prance , 1881, pp. 162-3. 

3 See p, 130, supra, 6 Rev, arch. t nouv. s6r., t. iv., 1861, p. 277. 
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Seine. Von Kampen 1 finds it opposite Auteui^ which is hardly 4 
Roman miles from the site which he selects for the Roman camp: 
Napoleon 2 a little further down the bank, near Pgint-du-Jour, De 
Saulcy 8 places the passage opposite the islanu of Billancourt, which is 
6, not 4 miles from the assumed point# of embarkation : but he argues 
that the three legions, marching in column, must liav$ covered a space 
of at least 3 kilometres ; and that, if the whole column had passed the 
point which was 4 miles from the place of departure, the head of the 
column would have reached a point opposite the middle of Billancourt 
Bronze swords had been found, some years before de Saulcy wrote, in 
the bed of the m%r lx?, tween Billancourt and the left bank ; and de 
Saulcy argued that LaOienus probably used this islafid and the islands 
of St-Germain and # Sequin to assist his passage. De Saulcy’s arguments 
appear to ige more ingenious than convincing. Caesar does not say 
that Labienus ordered the three legion^ to march 4 miles down the 
bank : ht^says that Labienus ordered the ^nights who commanded the 
barges in which the legions were to cross the Seine, to move 4 mil%s down 
the river, ^nd wait for him. 4 Of coui*se the barges did not all cross 
the river at the same place : but it is natural' to sifypose that the 4 miles 
were reckoned from the p^int of departure to the point where the 
foremost baree of the flotilla was moored ; and the discovery of the 
bronze swords proves nothing. M. Houssaye 5 sensibly asks whether it 
is not reasonable to suppose tliat, as each company reached the place 
of embarkation, it simply wheeled to the right so as to form a little 
column at right angles to the stream, ready to embark. Tims the three 
legions would have been able to embark #ithin a space of one kilometre 
at the outside. # 

VI. Chere is another pasS^ge iif thg Latin text which, even among 
those who are virtually agreed as to the battle-field and the si* of the 
two camps, has given rise to discuasiofl. Afier describing how the 
Gauls were informed of the operations of Labienus,. Caesar yvrites : — 
“ On hearing this, they imagined that the lggions were crossing at three 
places, and that the Romans,* afermed by the defection of the Aedui, 
were all preparing for flight. Accordingly they fhade a corresponding 
distribution of their own troops into three divisions. Leaving a force 
opposite the Roman camp, and sending a small body in the direction of 
Metiosedum, with orders to advance as far as Uie boats had gone, they 
led the rest of their troops against Labienus^ ( Quibus rebus auditis, 
quod existimaoant* trUuis locis transire legiones, atque omnes perturbatos 
defections Aeduorum fugam par are, mas quoque copias in ires partes dis - 
tribuerunt : nam e\ praesidio e regione castrorum relicto , et parva manu 
Metiosedum versus missa, quae tantum progrederetur quantum naves pro- 
cessissent , reliquas copias * contra Labienum duxmn$t)f Desjardins 
identifies Metiosedum with Meuaon, which is below Paris, in the direction 

1 Quindedm ad CaesaHs de b. (jL comm, tabulae, xi. 

2 Hist , de Jules Cesar , ii. *288. 

8 Les campagnes de J'ules Cesar dans les G aides, p. 41. 

4 B. G. y vii. 60, g 1. 0 he premier sttge de Paris , pp. 90-91. 

8 b. vii. ei, §§ 4-r». 
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opposite to* Melun. Jle considers that naves must mean, not the iSoats 
(lintres), which Labienus sent up stream, but the large barges, which he 
sent down ; and he adds, to strengthen his argument, that, whereas 
Meladunum is the only reading which occurs where Melun is incon- 
testably alluded to, the readings in this passage are various * 1 But 
Quicherat rightly* remarks - that the sense of naves is generic : — u il vent 
dire aussi bien un petit bateau qu’un grand bateau,” Forcellini 3 
supports this view. “ Navis}” he says, “ dieitur fere de navigio raaiori, 
interdum etiam de cymba, lintre, scaplia, et hniusmodi.” The usage of ’ 
our own language is similar. It 1 is a common thing towpeak of an 
Atlantic liner as a “ boat ” ; and a 'large yacht is often described as a 
good sea-boat 4 And, Quicherat goes on to say, if Metiosedum was 
Meudon, “ le tour de plirase des Commcntaires est # absurde, car Oesar 
enumererait de deux cotes trois termes relatifs, sans que le |roisieme de 
la seconde enumeration repondit an troisieme de la premiere, et apres 
avoir annonc^ que les Gaulohyont prevu trois^attaques, il les ffrait agir 
commec’ils nVn avaient prevu que deux, tout ex s’exprimant comnsi 
s’ils avaient obvie aux trois.” r » This argument is, to my apprehension, 
unanswerable. If, rn^the ‘passage 0 which I am discussing, Metio&edum 
meant Meudon, it would follow from Caesar^ narrative that the Gauls 
took no heed of the boats and the cohorts which went up stream in the 
direction of Melun. Why should Camulogenus liave taken the trouble 
to send a small force ( parva man u) to the point which the barges of 
Labienus had reached, when he was marching with the rest of his forces, 
in the same direction, against* Labienus himself? Desjardins 7 tries to 
get over this difficulty by suggesting that Oamulogemis had expected 
to find Labienus posted above Lutetia, but actually found him at the 
foot of Meudon and Issy, and, awltited , his* attack near Be Ay. De 

Sauley ^&nd C. Lenormant ** agree with Desjardins. The former says 
that Camulogenus, when he divided his army into three parts, must 
have marched with the princijwil force m the direction of what he was 
informed 'was the lloinan magnum agmcn , that is, up the stream, towards 
Melun ; and Lenormant says that Ca#nttJogenus would not have sent 
his smallest force (pdrva manu ) in Hhe direction whence the greatest 
noise was 4 heard. But the “ principal force ” of ^Camulogenus was the 
reliquas capias which he led against Labienus ; and, in order to reach 
Labienus, Camulogenus Jiad to march down th<f stream, not up. It 
would therefore appear 4 that, on tin? theory of de Sauley^ Camulogenus 

1 Gtogr . de, la (Saule ruin , , ii. 689. * 

8 Melanges, etc., i. 288. y Totius latinitatis Lexkon, t. iv., 1868, p. 286. 

4 Heller {Philologies, xvii., 1861, p. 284) remarks tlmt any difficulty whjjch limy 
be caused by the use of the words Unites ami naves disappears if one reflects that 
the passage (piilms rejpts . . . duxeruni ( B , (*. , tii. 61, § 5) expresses the idea 
which the Gauls hifCi formed on hearing of the movements of the Homans ; and 
that the word wives in tile passage ir question is to be understood as if Caesar had 
written Unites quos esse naves Galli ex mag no remorum sonitu suspteabiaUur* 
This criticism seems over-subtle. ' 5 Mllanges, etc., 1 238. 

* B* G. vii. 61, § 5. 7 (Jtogr. de la Gauls mm* , it 689. 

* Les campagnes de Jules CUar dans les (Saules, p. 46. 

* Hev. arch*, nouv. s St., t. iv., 1861, p. 281. 
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woufd have sent no force at all in the direction of # the magnum agmrn. 
But de Saulcy, like Desjardins, says that the parva manus , which, ac- 
cording to him, was sent in the direction of Meudon, rqust have returned 
to the Gallic camp, in order to tell Camulogenus where Labienus was 
crossing the river. 1 There is not a wa§d about this in Caesar*; and his 
narrative clearly implies that Camulogenus led his reliqgms capias against 
Labienus directly after he had sent the parva manus in the direction of 
Metiosedum . Lenormant’s remark is childish. Camulogequs sent his 
’smaller force in the direction whence the greatest noise was heard 
because he had reason to believe that ^tlie greatest noise was not made 
by the greatest nuftiber of men. 2 The fact L> that Camulogenus was 
only partially deceived f>y Labienus’s stratagem. Moreover, as Schneider 3 
observes in one of hjs admirable notes, the magnum agmen was so called 
because the {greater part of it undoubtedly consisted of the baggage-train ; 
and if Caesar had meant to convey that Camulogenus sent his smaller 
force (parm manu) in the direction of the ^arges which had conveyed the 
legions of Labienus across the river, he would certainly have expressed 
himself differently. The barges were stationary : the small boats were 
moving up the river. Caesar would not lfave ^aid that the parva 
manus was ordered to advance as far as tl*j naves should advance {parva 
manu . . . <^uae tantum progrediatur, quantum naves processissent\ but 
that it was ordered to proceed to the point where the barges were 
moored. And, asks de Presle, 4 how can we believe that Caesar would 
have mentioned Metiosedum for the first and only time without saying 
a single word to indicate its position ? Whatever reading we are to 
adopt, the place commonly called Meti^edum must have been above 
Lutetia. , 

But,%s a matter of fact, iTq^jardfhs ij mistaken in what he says about 
the MSS. In the Paris MS. 5764, remarks de Presle. the refRling in 
chapter 58, § 2, is Metiosedum pervenit. Above me w\>rd Metiosedum a 
later hand has written vel Melodunum. In the subsequent passages in 
which the same town is alluded to the correction has not been made ; 
and the word Metiosedum stands unaltered. In other MSS., in the three 
passages 0 in each of which the towif, whether its iftme is Melodunun or 
something else, is otovi^usly one and the saum, that is say, the town 
at which Labienus originally crossed the Seine, Meledunum y Melledunum 
or Mellodunum have b|en substituted for the original reading Metiosedum . 
But, adds de Presle, “ par unc inconsequence qui est devenue la cause de 
tous les embarrasses * diteurs . , . ils out laisse subsister Tancienne 
legon Metiosedum dans le quatrieme passage” (71. G., vii. 61, § 5 ). 7 

Thijs the conclusion to which common sense, backed by a careful 
study of Caesar’s narrative, would lead an ordinary reader who knew 
nothing of the MSS., turns out ty be the true one. 

1 Les campagnes de Jules Char dam les (faules, p. 31. # 

2 I am glad to find that my # argument has-been Anticipated by M. Houssaye, 

p. 93. , 8 Caesar , ii. 521-2. 

4 Rev. arch., nouv. s6r„ t. v., 1862, p. 4. 5 Ib„ p. 2. 

« R. C., vii. 58, §§ 2, 5, 60, § 1. 7 See Meusel’s Lex . Caes ii. 565. 
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VII. ‘Concerning Ahe exact position of the battle-field there is* also 
divergence of opinion. According to Napoleon, the hill which the Gauls 
occupied was that of Vaugirard, a little west of Mont Parnasse. Von 
Kampen places the two armies in line of battle on the plain of Grenelle, 
the Romans with their backs to^he river, and identifies the hill with 
Mont Parnasse itrelf. Be Saulcy 1 prefers Mont rouge. But this problem 
is insoluble. 

VIII. M. E. Toulouzc has recently started the theory that Labienus 
fought a naval battle with Canmlogenus in the Seine, near Morsang. 
Weapons, he says, have been discovered in this part of the river ; and 
as some are of bronze and others of iron, the (assuni&l) battle could not 
have been fought between two Gallic peoples, for probably all the Gallic 
peoples used bronze weapons. Therefore it mu$t have been folight 
between Gauls and Romans ; therefore between Cam Imogen us and 
Labienus ! 2 This theory, which rests upon nothing but assumptions, is 
not worth discussing. If thr assumed battle had taken plfce, Caesar 
would Certainly have mentioned it. 


WHERE DID CAESAR, AFTER HIS" RETREAT FROM OER- 
GOVIA, REJOIN LABIENUS? HOW LON« DID HE 
WAIT BEFORE SETTING OUT, AND FROM WHAT 
POINT DID HE SET OUT ON HIS MARCH TO SUCCOUR 
THE PROVINCE? 

*o 

There are not sufficient data to enable us to answer any of these 
questions with certainty. t „ 

I. A&er leaving Gergovia, Caesar marched down the left or western 
bank of the Allies ; recrossed* it on the third day of his march ; pushed 
on to relieve Labienus, who was in the neighbourhood of Lutetia 
(Paris) ; crossed the Loire by a deep ford into the country of the Aedui ; 
and, having re victualled his army tlv;re, marched on towards the 
country of the Sen opes. Meanwhile Labienus defeated a rebel army on 
the ‘left %ank of the Seine, near Paris ; then matched southward to 
Agedineum (Sens; ; and thence marched to rejoin Caesar. For some 
weeks active hostilities between Caesar and the rebels were suspended ; 
and within this interval Caesar sent for, *nd was reinforced by, a body 
of German cavalry from beyond the Rhine. At length he marched to 
succour the Province, which was threatened by a rebel force ; and the 
route which he took led “ through the furthest part of the country of 
the Lingones into the country of the Sequani w (in tiequanos parztivtemos 
Lingonum fines )! 6 4 «* 

In relating the fact that Labienus inarched from Sens to join him, 
Caesar, according to the ordinary reading, — that of the fi MSS.,— uses 
these words ; inde cum amnih is copiis ad Caemrem pervenit, “ After 

1 Lei t campagms de Jules Cimr dans les O aides, p. 84. 

9 Rec. arch,, 3® s£r., t. xviii., 1891, pp. 163*85, and especially 164-8, 176, 179, 184. 

3 B, (L, vii. 58-66. 
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vrtdef says Mr. A G. Peskett, 1 “Rome MSS. h^ve diem, ‘which is 
supposed to have arisen from die III , that is die tertio” Mr. Peskett 
is mistaken. No MSS. have diem after inde. AB fyave indiem cum 
omnibus, etc., which means nothing; and MQ have indie . Whitte 
conjectured that Caesar wrote inde die t$rtio , 2 But even if the emenda- 
tion is correct, the data for fixing the place of junction# are insufficient, 
because we cannot tell how far Labienus marched each day : if it is not 
correct, we can only guess or leave the matter alone. <- 

1. Napoleon, assuming, wrongly as I believe, 3 that the ford by 

which Caesar* crossed the Loire was^&t Bourbon -Taney, says that his 
junction with Labienus “ must necessarily have taKen place on a point 
of the line from Bourbon- Lancv to Sens.” “This point,” he adds, “in 
our opinion is Joigny. 4 # 

2. Mr. W # C. Compton, 6 who bases his opinion upon the doubtful 

emendation die III, but does not print it in hi 6 * text, thinks that 
Joigny is i!bo near Sens, anf} suggests the confluence of the Armangon 
and the Yonne. • • 

3. Yon Qoler 6 believes that Caesar and Labienus met at Troyes. 

Caesar, he says, had gone to Troyes in order* tliatf the twelve cohorts 
which he had left in the preceding year toeguard his second bridge over 
the Rhine injght rejoin him more easily. But how does von Goler 
know that they had not rejoined him before? If they had not, how 
does he account for the fact that Caesar had ten legions, — all that he is 
known to have had during this campaign, — without them ? At Troyes, 
von Goler adds, Caesar would have been no;* tin' friendly Be mi, through 
whose territory the German cavalry could Save marched securely to join 
him. No doubt. But the same advantage could have been secured at 
other places. «• • # 

4. General Creuly holds that Caesar crossed tue Loi!£ near 
Noviodunum (Nevers), and rejoined Labi ft i us ai sonJfc point between 
‘ Nevers and Sens, or more probably at Nevers itself^ for, argues the 

General, Caesar does not say that he actually penetrated into the 
country of the Senones, but only that lie intended to do so (iter faeere 
institnit ). 7 It is amusing to note (fiat Creuly afffltans elsewhere that, 
in Caesar, u le v erbe# imti t u e re a toujours le sens d J une a lion et nou*pas 
d'une simple resolution. 8 m 

6. M. Rossignol insets that Caesar, when he^vas marching to rejoin 
Labienus, crossed the Yonne at Auxefre, arguing that, if he had crossed 
it lower down fie woulu have found himself at Agedincum, whither he 
had no intention of going ; and that, if he had crossed higher up, he 
would have struck qff too soon from the route, leading into the country 
of the Selones, which he took after crossing the Loire. I may remark 
that it is not proved that *Caesgir crossed the YortHe*at all before he 

3 Caesar, Bk. vii., p. 83. • 

3 Meusel’s Lex. Coes. , ii., 155. J See p. 755, supra. 

4 Hist. de Jules Cisar , ii. 292. * 6 Caesars mvenUt Campaign in Gaul t p. 101. 

a Call. Krieg, p. 296, n. 3. 7 Itev, arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, pp. 502-3. 

8 This remark of mine, I find, lias been anticipated in substance by Heller in 
PkUoloffusi xxii., 1865, pp. 169-70. 
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rejoined Labienus. Rossiguol goes on to argue that the junction of 
Caesar with Labienus must have taken place at Eburobriga, hoar St- 
Florentin, He gives the following reasons : — first, at Eburobriga, 
Caesar would have been near enough to the Aedui to be able to observe 
their movements ; secondly, he cvould have been on the frontier of the 
friendly Lingones ; thirdly, lie would have been on the natural line of 
communication between the basins of the Seine and the Saone, that is 
to say on a route which would have led him into the country of the 
Sequani ; fourthly, in the passage Labienus revertitur Agedincum . . 
inde cum omnibus copiis ad Caesurcm pervenit the word pervmit shows 
that Labienus, after leaving Agedincum, did not change his direction ; 
and fifthly, one day's march from Agedincuin, in the same direction, 
would have brought him to Eburobriga . 1 Good cjr bad, the first* four 
of these arguments might be used to prove that Caesar rejoined 
Labienus at some other place, and the fifth is worthless because there is 
nothing to show* how* far or ,how long Labienus marched afler leaving 
Sens. •« Moreover, there is nothing in Caesar’s r, irrative to show that 
the place where he rejoined Labienus was identical w*ith the place 
where he remained during the period of inaction that preceded his 
march to succour the Proving. * , 

Quot homines tot sentential \ lhit the sentential will ^never lead to 
anything. We shall never know exactly where Caesar rejoined Labienus. 
It is almost certain that the place was somew here between Sena and the 
point where Caesar crossed the Loire ; and we may be sure that Caesar 
crossed the Loire at the nearest point that lie could safely find to the 
route that w*ould lead him td Sena I have shown elsewhere 2 that the 
fold w as not at Bourbon-La, ncy, but somewhere low*er down the stream. 

II. It would be futile to attempt t<> calculate the length offline that 
elapsed L H)etw*een Caesar’s junction with Labienus and his departure for 
the Province. All that we tan say is that it was considerable, — some 
weeks at least For we are told that in the interval Caesar had time to 
send across the Rhine for c re in f< imminent h and to receive them; that a 
Pan-Gallic council was convened and *m?t ; and that Yercingetorix, after 
he had been elected e Comniander-iil -Chief by this council, had time to 
raise new* troops and send them to attack the Province.* 

III. L Napoleon considers that, during the period of inaction, Caesar 

encamped w not far from the confluence of the Arijnan^on and the Yonne , 51 
that is to say, in the 'country of tbe Seitfmes, and near Joigny, where 
Napoleon places his junction with Labienua, * 

1 Mem. de la Cuhtm. dcs antiquity dn dtp? dr la (HHe*tPQr t v., 1857, l>jv IL14» 
Reference to Meusel’a Lex. Cans,, ii. ‘<>5, 1075, and es}x*cially to B. <7., m it, 8 2, 
will show that Ro asiyad's remark about percent* is nonweuse. Rossignai, indeed, 
argues that if Camd ar had marched past AuxVirrt* and had not crossed the Yotme, ho 
would have entered a country the resources of which had already been drained by 
the army of Labienus, and would have been too far from the faithful liugouen. I 
cannot, however, see any forces in mher of these arguments ; for Caesar's army had 
just replenished their stores in the country of the Aedui, and hi any case they were 
about soon to enter the country of the Liugonea. 

* See p. 755. a B. </., vii. 03-5, 
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2, 'ftBb'Duc cTAumale 1 assumes that the immediate object of. Caesar, 
after his junction with Labienus, was to rest his soldiers and to lay in a 
fresh stock of provisions. Although, continues the Due d’Aumale, the 
Lingonea were friendly, it would not have suited Caesar Jo encamp near 
their chief town, Andematunnum (Langreg) ; for in that neighbourhood 
he would have been too far from the ltemi, who must have needed hie 
protection against the Bellovaci, 2 and from whom he must have w ished 
to obtain supplies ; his communication with the Germane, from whom 
he was about to borrow cavalry, would have been cut off by tlTe hostile 
Mediomatrici ; and he would have made' it too evident to Vercingetorix 
that he intended, sooner or later, to* enter Sequania. 3 Nor did he 
remain near Agedincum ;*fur, if so, why did Labienus abandon Agedin- 
cum before rejoining Igim ? Moreover, the Senoffes were hostile : they 
liad, in the preceding winter, been obliged to feed the Homan army of 
occupation ; and what corn they had left, after supplying their own 
wants, was jlhobably, in obedgmee to the ordgrs of Vercingetorix, either 
destroyed or concealed. 4 # The Due d’Aumale concludes that, during the 
period of inaction which elapsed between his junction with Labienus 
and the commencement of his march for the Provim#, Caesar remained 
on the Aube, between Arc is a^d the river yoire, or perhaps, as such a 
g[K)sition might ^liave t>een too close to hostile territory, on the *Marne, 
near Vi try. 

3. General Creuly, believing that Caesar rejoined Labienus at or 

near Noviodunum, argues that we may infer from Caesar’s silence that 
he remained there, because his silence would# ot hern i.-e be inexcusable : 
lie believes that Caesar had no intention oftiuardhing as far the Pro- 
vince in order to succour it (quo facilius subsidium provincial ferri po*#et), 
but only Intended to go x s *>nie # ]>oint in the. country of the 

Sequani, whence he could communicate equally with the Aedm a»d the 
Province ; and he points out that Noviodimuni had the advantage of 
being comparatively near to the Province, and that, situated as it was 
in the country of the Aedui, Caesar could there exercise* a decisive influ- 
ence upon the political situation* and miglfl expect that the Aedui 
would return to their allegiance. 6 Hut it is not proved that Caesar 
rejoined Labienus at #>v near Noviodumun : there is no ^videHee that, 
at that time, he had any intentiyi of succouring the Province at all : 
he could easily have communicated with the Aedjpi if he had remained 
comparatively near their frontier ; &nd it is difficult to see why he 
should have thrown a way the alleged advantage of proximity to 
the Province by taking such a roundabout way from Noviodunum to 
his destination as Jhe route through the country of the Lingones. 
Helle: arches further that on Creuly’s theory it is incomprehensible that 
Vercingetorix should not liaVe opposed tlie junctio# of Caesar with 
Labienus ; or that when Labienus made his (assumed) march back to 
Noviodunum, Vercingetorix should have divined (Siesar’s intention of 

• # • 

1 Rev. dea Deux Mondes y 2 e p£r., t. xv., 1858, pp. 77-8. 

3 B . G vii. 90, § 5. 3 lb., 65, § 4, 66, § 1. 

4 lb.. 62, § 10, 64, § 8. a Rev. curch. t nouv. s£r., t. viii., 1863, pp. 502-5. 

« 3 D 
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marching past Alesia into the country of the Sequani ; or finally that 
the German cavalry whom Caesar induced to join him should, have been 
able to make tlieir way unopposed to Noviodunuin. 1 

The problem is insoluble Most military men would, indeed, agree 
with the Due d’Aumale that £aesar must have established himself some- 
where in the country of the Lingones. De Coynart, 2 it is true, argues 
that he would not have taken up his quarters there for fear of driving 
the Lingones to revolt by the requisitions of corn which he would have 
been obliged to make ; and he concludes that he remained in the country 
of the Senones. But Caesar hid just laid in a good stock of food, and 
was not likely to l>ear hardly upon the Lingones «for some time : he did 
shortly afterwards march through their country : 3 if he thought it wortli 
his while, he could pay for what he took ; and the Lingones, Laving 
remained loyal so far, doubtless saw that it would be to $teir interest to 
cleave to the stronger side to the end. If Caesar had intended to remain 
in the country of the Senou.es, he would nqt have voluntarily abandoned 
theis chief town, Agedincum. He would surely have taken up* his 
quarters, if he could have done »o with due regard to considerations of 
strategy, among a friendly people : the Lingones were the only people, 
except the Remi, upon w^ok* frieiulshin he could depend; 4 and the 
country of the Lingones wa> near that of the Remi, near that of th% 
Aedui, and conveniently situated for the inception of the expected rein- 
forcements from Germany. We may also, perhaps, infer from Caesar’s 
silence* that, after his junction with Labieims, he halted as soon as he 
conveniently could ; and, <as In* tells us that, after he set out on his 
march to succour the Province, he took a road leading u through the 
remotest part of the country of t lie Lingones }> (per extreme* Litujonum 
Jin which must have been tin* iouthtdiij>r the south-east***} j>art of 
their ^territory, it is deal that he must have come from some point with 
regard to which, that region was most remote, that is to say, from some 
point either in tlie northern or in th'e north-western part of their terri- 
tory. 5 But if \<e strive after greater exactness, \\e have noth ing^cer tain 
to go upon. 


DID VERCIXGETOEIX PREPARE ALESJA FOR DEFENCE 
BEFORE THE BATTLE WHICH IMMEDIATELY PRECEDED 
THE BLOCKADE ? 

Caesar does not tell us, in so many words, th$t Vereing etogg pro- 
visioned Alesia, or chose it l>eforehand as a place of refuge* Neverthele«ft, 
the statement inrtuy narrative (p. 132; is 1 not merely a conjecture. It 
is supported by a sentence in R U., vu. 71, § 7, from which we learn that 
the Mandubii had driven a large numlier of cattle into the stronghold, 

V % * 

1 J’hiloloym, xxii., 1865, pp. 169-70. 

2 Spectakur 2 fc »*r„ t. xYii. t 1856, pp. 220-1. 

a J5. <y. f vii. 56, $ 5, 66, § 1. 4 A, viL 63, § 7. a Bee pp. 772*4, infra* 
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— penis cuius magma erat copia ab Mandubiis comp ulsji, viritim dutribuit. 
It is incredible that, when Vercingetorix entered Alesia, it should have 
contained enough cattle and enough corn to feed not only the Mandubii 
but also a large army for considerably more than 30 days unless special 
preparations had been made. 1 


WHY DID VERCINGETORIX ATTACK CAESAR WHEN THE 
LATTER W&S MARCHING TO LUCCOUR THE PROVINCE? 

• * 

The Due d’Aumal" fugues that Vercingetorix V resolution to attack 
Caesar, when the latter was marching to succouf the Province, was not 
inconsistent )yit.h his plan of campaign.- u Evidernment,” he says, 
u Vercingetorix ignorait la pr>'<enr*o (Ls auxiliaires germain^, on il >e 
faisait illusion sur leur nom^re et leur valour. II ne comptait pour rien 
Ihifsignitiante ca valeric gauloiso qui accompagnnit Cesar un moi* plus 
tot. II croiUn’avoir ail a ire qu'ii 1’infanterie d«s legions. II sait coni- 
bien elle est redoutable, mais, embarrassee q rellui est de bagage>, il 
espere la condarnner a urn* in^mobilite fatalg on a une retraite qui aura it 
• ressemble a ce^le de 1812, car lui aussi avail ses Cosaques.” a # 


WHAT WAS THE SITE OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN CAESAR 
AND VERCINGETORIX, WHICH IMMEDIATELY PRE- 



The data for fixing the site of this battle are very scanty. •Caesar, 
marching north waul from Gergovia to succour Ldibi#nus, crossed the 
Loire and pushed on for the country of the Senones : Lubionus, after his 
victory at Lutetia (Paris), marched to Agedincum (Sens) and theme 
moved on to join Caesar. Som6 time, after tfieir meeting, Caesar started 
from some point unknown and marched throng]? the country of the 
Lingones, intending# to get into the country of the Sequ ni, u 4b as io be 
able to help the Province more easily” (quo fan lias subsidium Provimciae 
ferri posset ). Vercingetorix, who, after he had, been Confirmed in his 
office of Commander- in -Chi ef, inul assembled his Avalry, and apparently 
all his forces, at Bibract s (Mont Beuvray), marched to intercept- him : 
but whether he started on this march from Bibructe or from Alesia, is a 
dispytgd point. While Caesar was marching through u the furthest part 
of the country of the Lingones ” (rim . . . per extremos Lingo num fines 
iter faceret ), Vercingetorix tormgd three camps near the bank of a 

1 Sec Rev. arch., nouv. s6r., t. viii., 1 863, p. 505, and Rey. des Deux Mondes. 
2 2 per., t. xv., 1858, pp. 85, 111-12. 

« See B. O.s vii. 14, 64, §§ 1 * • 

3 Rev. des Deux Mondes. 2 e per., t. xv., 1858, p. 81. 

4 See Carte de V Mat-Major (1 : 80,000), Sheet 97, and Carte de France 
. (1 : 200,000), Sheet 34, 
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stream* 10 JIoid an f miles from Caesar’s army, and next morning bought 
a cavalry battle with him close to the stream. During the action the 
Gallic infantry were drawn up on one of the banks of the* stream, in 
front of their camps, in order to produce a moral effect. On the right 
of the Roman army there w # o» a hill, down which Caesar’s German 
cavalry charged- This charge decided the battle ; and the Gallic 
cavalry tiled to the stream, Vereingetorix forthwith retreated to Alesia 
(Mont Auxois) : Caesar pursued the beaten army until nightfall, and 
arrived atlero die at Alesia. 1 

Altero d it', as I have proved on pages 723-5, means, not “on the 
second day ('after)/’ but “on the day (after)/’ Tin# words cum Caesar in 
Sequanos per tj'tVnvoa Lin yon urn fine s ibr fad ret have been much dis- 
cussed : but to mv mind they are tolerably cle^r. First of all, they 
certainly mean that Caesar was still within the country the Lingones 
at the time when Veivingetorix made his three camps. It has, indeed, 
been argued that, when f 'ay^ar said that 1^ was marching *in Hequanos 
“through the furthest part of the territory of tfie Lingeries/’ he im'ant 
that he was marching through the country of the Sequani ^ Rut I shall 
not notice thisabsuld interpretation here. I have demolished it on pages 
362-3, l>ecauae it was doiis^l in order tp Ixdster up the theory that 
Ale-ia was not on Mont Auxois. 

Heller, referring to a passage m JJ. <7., i. 1 , £ 6, argues that Caesar 
used the word ixtmnos from tin* point of view of the Province, and 
therefore that he was describing the northern or north-eastern part of 
the country of the LingoWes.- Rut Hellers premiss is wrong. The 
passage to which he refers,-®-//* lyae ah ejfrt mis Gallia *i Jlnihus oriunfur 
(“The territory of the Relgae U-gius where that of Ottilia ends M ), — has 
no analogy with the one widely 1 iftn d Opting. In the former passage 
Cae*ar«^ describing the geography of Haul from the point of view of an 
Italian ; and ho has already fixed the meaning of ah extremis Gallia e 
Jinihus by saying that the Galli are separated from the Belgae by the 
Marm* and the feeine. In the other parage he is describing his inarch 
towards the Province from a northern standpoint 

It has U'en ar^ud that per Atremos Linyontnn fines might mean 
“ through the -outhern part of the country of the Ungones, and close to 
and parallel with their southern frontier.’’ Coynart, indeed, holds that 
the words must* mean this. “ Fa ire voyage (tte^ face re)/’ he insists, “ne 
a’applique jamais *pi 4 X une ligne %uivie Vt non h une ligne couple.” 4 
Rut Goynart is over-subtle. According to him, Caesar was marching 
“par ia zone frontier** meridional** den LiugoxiK,” with the intention of 
tossing their south-eastern frontier. Surely we *#f,e here ^ un^J igne 
coupee ” as well as 44 une ligne suivie.” According to the view which 
Covnart opposes,# Caesar was marelgng \li rough the extreme south* 
eastern part of the country of the Lingones, with the intention of 
crossing their southern or south-eastern frontier. Surely we see here 

i % * 

1 li. Q vii. 56, §§ 3-5, 62, § 10, 66-3. 

4 Fhibiugm, xhU 1858, p. 595, Bee al»o xxm, 1S65, pp. 125*6. 
s Spectateur militaire, ser., t. xxx M 1860, p. 426. 
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“ ime *ligne suivie ” as well as “ mie ligne coupec” Nobody ^ would 
contend that Caesar meant that, at the moment of tohicli he spoke, he 
was actually crossing the frontier ; for he rarely uses the word fines in 
the sense of “ frontier ” ; and when lie does so, the sense fs unmistakable . 3 
Iter facere simply means “ to march,” — in any direction, whether there 
are; frontiers to be crossed or not . 2 If tlfe words per extremal Lingonum 
fines might mean “through the southern part of the ^country of the 
Lingones and close to and parallel with th$ir southern frontier, ^they 
might also mean “through the eastern part of the country of the 
Lingones (however far from their southern frontier) and close to and 
parallel with their pastern frontier.”* In other ords, Caesar would 
have made use of a phrase which anybody could interject as he pleased. 
His words can only, I believe, mean one thing,— tluough that part of 
the country of the Blngone.s which was furthest from his starting-point 
in the direction in which he was going.” M. Gouge t aptly quotes a 
passage frosn Caesar, which seems to show that this was his meaning : — 
w ipaudat ut crehros explorfitores in SuebJI mittant, quaeque apud eos 
gerantur cognoscant. illi imperata faciunt et paucis diebus intefmissis 
refer unt Suebos omnes, postea quam certiores ^mntii de exercitu 
Romanorum venerint . . . penitus extremos fines sc rm pisse” A Now 
the direction in which CacsaP was going wits towards the count ay of tlie 
Sequani, and their country extendi to the east and south-east of the 
country of the Lingones. 

u fintre IVst et le midi,” writes the l)uc d’Auniale, “entre Me long 
de* uu ‘an t ravers de,’ je recommit que le yxte de«* Cawmenfain^ laisse 
tout© liberte de choisir.” :j But if Cae>ar # was marching from nortli to 
south through the eastern part of the country of the Lingones and at a 
relatively considerable distant fron^ their stmt-hern frontier he was not 
marching per extremos LingonVm fines. * For that part of tl ** country 
could only have been called “extreme” iq relar n t<- the western or 
north-western part ; and if Caesar had started from the western or 
north-western part, he would not have inarched eastward right across 
the country of the Lingones, and then suddenly struck off towards the 
south. Again, not one of the writers who have scrolled for the site of 
the battle-field rnak^s Caesar inarch through the southern j^,rt of the 
country of the LingoneS and parallel with their southern frontier , for 
the southern frontier, properly so called, is very limited in extent : it 
is aim ply the commoft frontier of the LingA^s and the Mandubii, 
where the country of latter thrusts itself, so to speak, like a wedge, 

1 See pp. 339, 658, supra. 2 See Meusel’s Lex. Caes., i. 1269. 

3 Mim. prUemt&s par divers savants cl I'Acml. des i riser, et belles -tetters, vi.. 
186^^,208-12. 

4 “ He instructed (the XJbii) send scouts in rapid succession into the country 
of the Suebi and to ascertain wliat # they were about. l%e JJbii fulfilled their 
instructions and, after the lapse of a few days, reported that the Suebi, on the 
arrival Of messengers with trustworthy information about tfte Roman army, had all 
retreated ... to the mostdisUmt part vf theirgcountry” B. 6\, vi. 10, §§ 3-4. 

5 Rev. des Deux Mondes, 2° xv M 1858, p. 83. 

4 Not one of them indeed traces his line of march past the true southern frontier 
at all, but only post the south-western frontier. 
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into tl\e heart of the country of the former. According to Ail the 
writers, except von Gdler, who make him pass through the southern, as 
distinguished from the south-eastern part of the country of the Lingones, 
he was moving either up the valley of the Serein or up the valley of 
the Arman^on or between the two rivers ; and in any of these cases he 
would have been forced to pass through the country of the Mandubii 
before entering Sequania. 1 do not think that his words can bear this 
meaning. General Creuly, indeed, thinks otherwise : but the only 
reason which he gives is that the words iter facer e generally signify a 
march of several days’ duration. 1 2 3 Generally, for obvious reasons : but 
not always. Caesar uses the phrase in describing a short foraging 
expedition, and in describing the inarch of L< Menus from Metiosedum 
(Melun) to the neiglibi urliood of Paris, a march which, according to 
Creuly himself, was performed in a single* day.- I find it difficult to 
believe that Caesar would have used a phrase which left his readers 
u toute liberie de clioisir between two widely different interpretations. 

It wull perhaps be objected, that the battle-field may possibly heve 
been in the country of the Sequani ; because Caesar only says that he 
was marching per * rtremos Lingonnm fines on the night before the 
battle, and that the camp of Vercingctorix, near which the battle took 
place, wns 10 Roman 'miles from the po»nt where the Roman army 
encamped for the night. Rut it would have been absolutely impossible 
for Caesar to reach Alesia from any point where the battle could lie 
placed in the country of the Sequani, on the day after the battle. I 
am aware that Dion Cassim 8 says that the battle took place in the 
country of the Sequani : bu$ that part of Dion’s history which deals 
with the Gallic war is, as I ha\e shown, 4 full of ridiculous blunders; 
and in this case he either neglected to attend to Caesar’s narrative or 
misunderstood it. 

It seems clear, then, that we must look for the battle-field somewhere 
in the south-eastern part of the country of the Lingones. If so, the 
site must be either that on the river Tille, between Is and Selongey, 
which is suggested, though not advocated by the Due d’Aumale, or 
that on the river Ouehe, near Dijon, which is advocated by M, 
Gouget. But, as I do not anticipate that every reader will agree with 
my interpretation of extremos fines , 1 shall aiso examine the other 
sites that have been proposed. 

I have discussed on pages 768-70 the question uf the point from which 
Caesar started on his inarch, anti have arrived ^at the conclusion that 
it is impossible to fix it exactly, but that it was probably somewhere 
in the north or north-west of the country of the Lingones. The 
question remains, from what point did Vercingetorix march *o inter- 
cept him ? He may possibly have started from Bibracte (Mont 
Beuvray), where the council assembled by which he was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; where also, it should seem, the new levies assembled 

1 Rev . arch., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 610. 

2 B. a, iv. 32, § 1 ; vii. 58, § 6. 

3 Hist. Rom., xi. 39, § 1. * See pp. 179-80. 
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which «tie ordered after his election : 1 hut it is much more probable 
that he started from Alesia. We may infer, as I have sht>Wn on 
pages 770-71, from Caesar’s narrative, that Yercingetorix provisioned 
Alesia before the siege ; and the Due d’Auma’e point# out that the . 
country all round Alesia is intersected by the various routes some one 
of yrhich Caesar must have taken in <Jtder to reach the country of 
the Sequani, and that Alesia itself was the best position which 
Vercingetorix could have selected in order to rest in securit^^to 
observe Caesar’s movements, and to sally forth at the rigli ^moment 
to harass his march. 3 This is a good ^argument : but when the Due 
d’Aumale goes on to infer from the jvords in which Caesar describes 
the retreat of Vercingel^rix to Alesia, — capias, ut pro casiris collo - 
caverat , reduxit protinusque Alesiam , . . . iter facer e coepit , — that “le 
chef gaulois revint s Jr ses pas apres le combat,” 3 he makes a mistake. 
The word redftxit simply means that, after the battle and before com- 
mencing lii% retreat, Vercingetorix withdrew his infantry from the 
banjv of the stream into cam}* 4 If reduxit r#eant “ led back ” (to Alesia), 
Alesiam iter facere coepil would simply mean the same as capias reSuxit, 
and protinus foould mean nothing at all. 

1. According to Napoleon, 5 Caesar started from fjoigny, crossed the 
rivers Armanqon, Seine and Aube ; struck Gff in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from Dantevoir up the right bank of the Aube ; and encamped on 
the night before the battle on the western bank of the river Yingeanne, 
near Longeau. Vercingetorix, who had marched from Bibracte by 
way of Dijon, to intercept him, encamped on the heights of Sacquenay, 
overlooking the southern bank of the Barf in, a rivulet, which flows 
into the Yingeanne on its western bank. In this position, says 
Napoleon* he commanded the* three roads, leading respectively towards 
Gray, Pontailler and ChaVon* by one* of which Caesar must have 
intended to advance to the Sadne. The battle took pi .ce in tlft angle 
'between the Yingeanne and the JBadin ; and the lull* from which the 
Germans charged was Montsaugeon. , 

Napoleon argues first, that tjie alleged b<V tie-field answers perfectly 
to Caesar’s description ; secondly, that skeletons “jmany of which had 
bronze bracelets round the arms and^egs,” as well as bones of # men and 
of horses, have been* fov*id in tumuli for some distance along the line 
of retreat which Vercingetorix ‘would have taken to Alesia ; thirdly, 
thatj numbers of horsfr-shoes^— evidently $hoe& gf dead horses , — were 
found in 1860^ at the dredging of the Yingeanne ; and fourthly, that 
Caesar could have reached Alesia on the second day after the battle. 

Von Kampen 6 agrees with Napoleon. He holds, it is true, that 
altefd *dic means “oh the next day”: but he believes nevertheless that 
Caesar did not reach Alesia until the second day after the battle. 
“As regards the words altero die* ad Alesiam castrct* fegit, I think,” he 
says, “ that everything depends upon the point # of time from which 

1 R. <*, vii. 63, §§ 5^, 64,,§ 1. 

2 Rev* des Deux Mondes, 2° p6r., t. xv., 1868, pp. 94-5. 8 Tb p. 85. 

4 See Long’s Caesar, p. 384. 5 Hist, de Jules Cisar , ii. 294-9. 

6 Quindecim ad Caesaris de t>. <J. comm . tabulae , xii. 
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the calculation is made.” Of course ! But it is absolutely cle#r from 
CaesarV words that that point of time is the day of the battle. “The 
actual move to Alesia,” he continues, “ did not take place till after 
-the day of the. battle ; for on the day of the battle itself there was 
enough to do in attending to the baggage, and also the return of 
the troops who pursued the i jar of the enemy till the evening had to 
be awaited.” But only two of the ten legions had to attend to the 
ba^yage ; and Caesar does not say that “ the troops who pursued the 
rear iff +he enemy” did return. Why should they have returned- V 
Yon Kampen^ explanation cannot be got out of the Latin. 1 

Napoleon’s arguments are, one and all, worthless. The discovery 
of bronze bracelets and of horse -shoes proves nothing: indeed it is 
improbable that the horses either of the Gauls or of the Romans were 
shod. 2 Granted that the alleged battle- held corresponds with Caesar’s 
description, other sites do the same. Napoleon’s interpretation of 
alter o die is wrong. 3 Caesar reached Alesia on the day af te T \the battle ; 
and in order to do so, lie would have been obliged, if the battle had been 
fough i, between the Radin and the Vingeanne, to march 80 ‘kilometres, 
or 50 miles, and to light a battle, within two days. Again, for no 
conceivable reason except to bring him to the mythical battle-field on 
the Badin, Napoleon makes* Caesar travel far away from his natural 
route. Assuming, with Napoleon, that Caesar marched from Joigny 
to Tonnerre, and from Tonnerre to Clmtillon, lie would surely have 
moved from Chatillon up the valley of the Ource, and then down the 
valley of the Tille, instead of turning away towards the north-east 
and then, by a long detour , doubling back again towards the south. 
Moreover, Napoleon admits that Vercingetorix’s retreat would have 
been cut off if lie had returned to his „ camp, and accordingly denies 
that he did so. But Caesar saj, s that he diu ! 

Coynart 4 gives an additional reason for rejecting Napoleon’s site. 
He points out that it is 24 kilometres from the eastern, and 58 kilo- 
metres from the ^ southern frontier of the Lingones, and observes that 
such a position cannot be reconciled with Caesar’s statement that he 
was marching per extremes Lingonum fines. 

2. Begley 5 does not attempt to determine the site with precision. 
He thinks that the battle took place on the;. Artnan^on, somewhere 
between Tonnerre and Ravieres ; but he gives no reasons. The Due 
d’Aumale 6 and M. Gorget 7 have shown .that iu was wrong. First of 

* V 

1 Fugato Omni equitatn, Vercingetorix copias, ut pro castris conlocaverat, 
reduxit protiinisque Alesiam . . . iter facere coepit celeriterque impedimenta ex 
castris educi et se subsequi iussit. Caesar impediments in proxumum collem 
deductis, duabus legionibus praesidio relictis seen t us, quantum diei +?mp~«> est 
passum, circiter tribus milibus hostium ex novissimo agmine interfectis altero die ad 
Alesiam castra fecit. 

* 2 See Rev. des uoc. savantes , x., 1869, p. oS7. 8 See pp. 723-5, supra . 

4 See M$m. de la Ccyim. des antiquiUs du dept de la Cdte-d'Or, viii., 1873, pp. 
162-3, 168. 5 D’Anville* Aclaircissemem sw Vancienne Gaule, pp. 452-3. 

6 Rev. des Deux Mondes> xv., 18^8, p. 97. 

7 Mhn. presentes par divers savants d VAcad. des inscr. et belles-lettres , vi, 
1864, pp. 216-21. 
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all, thte only site between Tonnerre and Ravieres that at all answers to 
Caesar’s description is nearly midway between the snvirons of Agedin- 
cum, from which Caesar is supposed by Belley to have started, and 
Bibracte, from which Vereingetorix is supposed to Jiave started to 
intercept him. Vereingetorix must then have left Bibracte on the 
saipe day that Caesar left the environs of Agedincum, and before he 
knew anything of Caesar’s intended movements. Such* a coincidence is 
highly improbable. I do not see how this objection can be answered, 
unless one may suppose that Vereingetorix* started a day ^att$rthan 
Caesar, but mjrched much faster, or that he had somehow got informa- 
tion beforehand of Caesar’s intent inns. Secondly, the battle could 

hardly have taken plac^ on the southern bank of the stream ; for, as 
the Due d’Aumale puts it, “ il serai t peu vrai^emblable que Cesar eut 
de se couvrA du flanc dans sa marclie (up the valley of the 
Arman^on), A que Vereingetorix eut pris position tournant le dos au 
territoire o^nemi et faisant face a sa base d’ope rations.” Moreover, if 
thg battle had been fouglft on the soutlann bank, the Gauls would 
have been* obliged, in order to reach Alesia, to cross the river immedi- 
ately after tfie battle ; and this would have be r *n a serious operation for 
a beaten host to undertake. The battle must then have been fought 
on the northern bank. Butlif so, the Rtfhian army, marching up the 
valley, must have had its right nearest to the bank. Now it was on 
the right that the German cavalry, having seized a hill, charged the 
Gallic cavalry and decided the battle. Therefore the hill must have 
been close to the river. Only one spot that answers to the^e conditions 
can be found, — between Stigny and Ravines ; and there the ground is 
covered with woods and deeply scored by ravines, — in other words, 
unsuited* to a cavalry battle. , # • 

3. Von Ooier 1 finds tile i utile- fieM near Beneuvre. Arguing on 
the assumption, — for it is nothing more, — that Caesar starred from 
Troyes, he holds that he marched by ■way of Ciiatilfon-sur-Scine with 
the intention of passing Til- Chat el and crossing the 5? a one at Gray. I 
do not think that Beneuvre is Jn extremis Lin yon am jinibus. 

4. Rossignol does not attempt to point out jlic exact site of the 
battle-field : but he places the three* camps of Vereingetorix atJVlontbard, 
Nogent and Cour£elk«, on the river Brenne. He 1 '‘gins, as I have 
already shown, 2 by attempting to prove that the pl^ce where Caesar, 
wh # en he was march ingifrom C^ergovia, rejoined Lc^bienus, was Eburobriga, 
near St-Florentin. The next step in his argument is to fix the point 
from which Vereingetorix started to intercept Caesar. Vereingetorix, 
lie says, knew that he must keep as close to Caesar as possible, partly 
in ^irde* to obserVe his movements, |)artly in order to cut off his 
supplies in accordance witfi liis plan of campaign ; and, if he had 
remained at Bibracte, he couXl not have done either. Rossignol 
concludes that, when Caesar was marching tov^irds the country of 
the Sequani, he was on the direct roajJ leading from Bens to Dijon ; 
and that Vereingetorix, whose object was to # intercept him, must have 

1 Gall. Krieg, pp. 300-301. 2 See pp. 767-8. 
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stationed himself on the north of Alesia, at the point where that? road 
entered' the country of the Mandubii. 1 

I do not accept this conclusion. Eburobriga may have been the 
place where Lalienus rejoined Caesar : but how can Rossignol be sure 
that they remained there ? And, if they did not, what becomes of 
Ro&signol’s conclusion that, w] fen Caesar set out on his march to tjie 
Province, he took the direct road leading from Sens to Dijon ? Besides, 
on ^ssignol’s theory, Vercingetorix was encamped only 8 kilometres, 
or 5 mile?-, in a direct line, say 6 miles by road, from Alesia ; and this 
distance is far too short. 

5* Coynart traces Caesar’s rout# along the higli^ ground between the. 
rivers Armangon t and Serein. He translates <fmn by u pendant que ” ; 
and he takes trinis castes in the sense of u three marches ” ! He assumes 
that \ ercingetorix started from Bibracte, which ke wrongly identifies 
with Autun, and that lie marched about 27 kilometres, Sr nearly 17 
miles a day. This string of assumptions he regards as da><i sufficient 
for determining the site oft the battle. 1 La vallee de I’Arman^n, 
entre Idontbard et Ancy-le- Franc, satisfait a toutes les conditions,” 2 etc. 

We shall see. Coynart’s interpretation of trinis castris is al»urd. 
It is true that Caesar . . . quint is castris Gcrgoviam pervenit means 
u Caesar , reached Gergovia id five marched”: but between that phrase 
and circiter milia passu am X ah Romanis trinis castris* Vercingetorix 
consedit there is no analogy. According to Coynart, these words mean 
that Caesar and Vercingetorix marched exactly the same distance each 
day for three days, and always encamped exactly 10 Roman miles 
apart ; and that all this tin^e Caesar was inarching per extremos Lin - 
gonuni fines ! Moreover, Bibracte was not Autun, but Mont Beuvray. 3 

Coynart discovers the battle-field near, Moutier St-Jean, oi^the left 
bank of^the Arman^ori, about 12i miles byroad from Alesia. He places 
the camp of Vercingetorix on a chain of hills on the right bank ; and 
he tells us that the Gallic cavalry attacked the Roman column as it was 
marching along the ridge between Vasay and the wooded eminence of Bar. 

This theory is open to precisely the s^me objection as that of Belley. 
First, \ ercingetorix,, o* hypothetic stdHed from Bibracte to intercept 
Caesar on, the same day that Caesar started to relieve the Province, 
without knowing what route Caesar intended to take. Secondly, the 
beaten Gallic cavalry must have crossed the Arman^on, with the 
Romans at their heeL, ftnmediately after 4 the battle. And lastly, fhe 
site is too near Alesia. * 

6. J now come to the theory of the Due d’Auinale. 4 He leases his 
search upon the hypothesis that Caesar started on his march from the 
neighbourhood of Vi try, 5 ami advanced up the left Wink of tbs A-ftbe ; 
that Vercingetorix marched to intercept Irm from Alesia; and that 
(according to tho*,true interpretation of' altera die) the battle must have 

1 Mem. de la Comm, ties antiquites du dtp 1 de la CMe-cCQr, v., 1857, pp. 10*17. 

8 Xpectateur mil „ scr., t^xvii.^850, pp. 2204, 229 ; Mtm. de la Comm. des 
antuptitis de la C6te-d'Or, ix., 1877, pp. 144-7. 

8 See pp. 387-94. 

4 Rev . des Deux Mondes t xv., 1858, pp. 87, 94-5. 


5 See p. 709, supra. 
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l>een flight at a distance of not more than 30 or less than 1 5 miles, from 
Alesia. He concludes that Caesar encamped-, on th§ night before the 
battle, about 7 miles south of Ferte-sur-Aube ; that Vercingetorix 
encamped on a ridge rising above the right bank of dhe Ource, near 
Presly : and that the battle took place in an undulating plain between 
Montigny and Louesme. • 

Now, on either of the two interpretations of the wortis per extremos 
Lingonnm fines which the Due d’Aumale hynself admits, he nry^r be 
wrong. Let the reader look at the map, and he will see tljpjp Caesar’s 
alleged position was almost in the centre of the country of the Lingones. 
The Due d’Aumale endeavours, indeed? to reconcile lbs theory with the 
words of Caesar by sayii^g that Caesar’s camp was • “ pr£s de la trontiere 
lingonne {extremos fines Lingonuin), decoupee de ce cote par l’enclave 
mandubienno.” In Reality, it was nearly as far, from the northern 
frontier of life Lingones as from the common frontier of the Lingones 
and the Mnadubii. But, even if it had been quite rloae to the latter 
frontier, the argument of *1110 Due d’AuAiale would be of no avaiL 
He forgets that Caesar was marching towards the country of the Sequani, 
not that of tile Mandubii ; an<l Dijon, the point at yhicli he conjectures 
that Caesar intended to cross the Lingonian frontier, is very far from 
the assumed encampment, ilgain, as M. Flstollet de St-Ferjeu* points 
out, 1 Vercingetorix, being about 10 kilometres, or more than 6 miles 
from the battle* field, could not have directed the movements of his 
cavalry or supported them with his infantry. 

7. M. Fistollet de St-Ferjeux, arguing ojj the hypothesis that Caesar 
started on his march from a camp, the regains of uhicli are visible on 
the hill of Ste-Germaine near Bar-sur-Aube, and that he intended to 
cross the* Sa one near PontailUr or - J ean-de-Losne, places the Roman 
army, on the night before tlie battle, ne£r Arbot on the Aube, and the 
three camps of Vercingetorix on three hills separated from one another 
‘by the sources of the Aube. The 1 cattle-held wa& a little to the nortli 
of these hills : Vercingetorix himself was between the*Yube and the hill 
on which stands the chapel of ^t-liemi ,* and the hill from which the 
German cavalry charged is identified with that of <*lmrbonnhre. 2 

Now Arbot was not in extremis Lingonum fimibus. It wa%about 30 
miles from their easfcerA, and more than 50 miles from heir southern 
frontier. 

3. F. Monnier 8 maltes Ver«ingeto*dx encampty the village of Senailly 
on the right bank of the Arnian^on. Now from Genay, where Monnier 
tells us that the retreat of Vercingetorix began, to Mont. Auxois, the 
distance is not more than 10 miles; and it is hard to see why the 
Roffians should have thrown away the immense advantage of continuing 
the pursuit, on the day of the battle, right up to and into Alesia. 

9. Virtually identical with tile view of Monnier is«that of General 
Creuly. He too makes Caesar encamp before the* battle at Montreal - 
sur-Serein, and Vercingetorix near Vise^pay, jyhich is about a mile and 

1 Spectatmr militaire, 2° st'r. , vol. xlil, 1803, pp. 60-61. 

2 /&., pp. 63-5, 67, 69, 74. 3 Vercingetorix, 1883, pp. 197-200. 
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a half south-east of Senailly. The distance from Visemay to JBise is, 
he says, '18 kilometres, or 11 miles, — “ c/est qui convient aux details de 
cette journ^e et de la snivante” 1 1 do not think so. 

Every one of« the foregoing theories, the reader will have perceived, 
conflicts with the only sound interpretation which, in my judgement, 
can he given of the words -per htrcmos Lingonnm jin at, 

10. The neat view which I shall examine is that of M. Gouget. 2 He 
assumes that Caesar started from Langres (Andematunnum), the chief 
town di t<h e Lingones ; and he interprets per extremes Lingonum fives in 
the same way that I do. Caesars best route into Sequaqia led, he con- 
siders, down the valley of the Ttfle, and thence to the Sadne, which he 
would have crossed either near Auxonne oif* near St-Jean-de-Losne. 
Pursuing this route, sa,vs M. Gouget, he must needs strike the -river 
Ouclie, and cross it somewhere between Dijon and the Sadne. Evidently, 
then, Vercingetorix, who was preparing to intercept him, Encamped, the 
night before the battle, on the Ouehe. The left camp ,*was on the 
southern bank of tlie Ouch#, opposite Dijofi : the central camp was, on 
the ndlthem bank, in the peninsula between the Ouche and its affluent, 
the Suzon : the right camp was on the southern bank of the Ouche, just, 
}>elow its confluence with the Suzon. The Romans encamped, the night 
before tfye battle, at Arc-sur-Ville. The b/Cttle took place on the high 
ground which extends along the northern bank of the Ouftie from Dijon 
to Fauverney. The hill ( sinmnum iugum) from which the Germans 
made their decisive charge was the culminating point of the gently 
sloping heights between St-Apollinaire and Mirande. The battle-field 
was about 32 miles from Alexia, whither Vercingetorix retreated, up the 
right bank of the Ouche. 

As far as I can see, there is but ( one objection to this view- I am 
inclined to think that M. Goulet under-esfi mated the distance of the 
hypothetical battle-field from Alesia. As the crow flies, it is about 48 
kilometres; and, 'allowing for the windings of the road, the actual dis- 
tance which Vercingetorix and Caesar would have had to accomplish 
can hardly have been let- than 56 kilometres, or about 36 miles. 
Following the line pf the railway^ indeed, I make the distance from 
Fauverney to Alesia 82 kilometres, or between 38 and 39 miles. Still, 
I have no doubt that such a march was within tke bounds of possibility. 
A considerable p(irt of the distance wotlld doubtless have been covered 
in the pursuit on the day of the battle. ^Caesar*' had every motive t for 
pursuing his beaten enemy as hard as lie could. During 'the operations 
before Gergovia he made a forced march of 50 Homan miles in 28 hours. 2 
Is it incredible that, on the long summer's day that followed this battle, 
he should have made a forced march of 20 or 25 miles ? 

It might, perhaps, also lx? objected to M.cOouget’s view that the slope 
of the ridge which* he identifies with tfiie hill from which the Germans 
* 

1 Rev. arch., nouv. s <£r., t. viil. f 1863, p. 509. • 

2 Mhru pri&entts par divers savants d PA cad. des inscr. ei belles-lettres, vt, 1864, 
pp. 208-12, 214, 228-33, 241, 255-6. 

3 See pp. 121-2 ami 626-7, supra. 
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charged is too gentle. But it would Ije a great mistake to suppqpe that 
that hill could have l>een really steep. It is practically impossible, says 
Lord Wolseley, 1 for cavalry to charge down a hill of which the gradient 
is more than 1 in 20. * 

11. Only one other site has, so far as I have been able to discover, 
been proposed. The Due d’Aumale suggests that the battle may have 
been fought in the neighbourhood of Is-sur-Tille. But # this place i^'14 
miles north of Dijon. If the battle had been /ought there, would^Sesar 
have said that, on the previous night, when he was several^tiles still 
further to the tiorth, he was in ext remit Lingovum Jinihus ? 

What am I to say* in conclusion ? § If the explanation which I have 
given of the all -imperial words per extremes Li ngonu'M fines is right, it 
should seem that the battle must have been fought on the site pointed 
out by M. Gguget. ^Sut certainty is unattainable. 1 cannot pretend, 
at the close of this long discussion, to have done more than put together 
the data, Shd examine the conjectures which my predecessors have 
made. 


WHY DID VERCINGETORIX RMTREAT TO ALEXIA? 

“ Vercingetorix,” says Mommsen,- “had been prepared for a struggle 
under the walls, but not for being besieged in Alesia ; from that point 
of view the accumulated stores, considerable as they were, were yet far 
from sufficient for his army.” #• 

Merivale thinks that “even though the battle, ” — which preceded 
the blockade — “ was lost, the cause miglij have )>een maintained by 
recurrence to the harassing system* in # whioh the Gauls had hitherto, 
with one exception, so successfully persevered. If ther* vast feces liad 
been dispersed or drawn out of Caesarh imm- dial*; reach, and the 
country wasted around him, lie would not, we mav presume, have 
ventured to protract an indecisive warfare under pressure of the circum- 
stances which urged him to sedk *the Roman frontier. The victory he 
had gained would in that case have* been destitute % of any decisive result. 
But the fatal mis4ak<^ of assembling the whole Gaulish arftiy in one 
spot, and there tying it, as it w u*e, to the stake, offered an oppoiiunity 
for a daring and decisive exploit.” 3 . 

‘General J. B. Renard 4 (ffmjcctifres that Vefcingetorix retreated to 
Alesia in the hope ef keeping Caesar chained to the spot while the 
hosts of united Gaul were preparing to come and join him, and anni- 
hilate the Roman army. But if so, why did not Vercingetorix send off 
his cavalry with the fiery cross at once ? 

Caesar does not tell us why yercingetorix shut himself up in Alesia. 
Perhaps he hoped to be as successful there as he had been at Gergovia. 
At all events, it is certain that, beaten as he was *and hotly pursued by 
• $•+ 

1 Soldier's Pocket- Book, 3rd ed. , p. 254. 2 Hist, of Rome, iv. 277. 

9 Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, 1850, vol. ii. p. 30. 

4 Hist. pol. et mil . de la Belgique , 1847, pp. 479-80. 
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Caesar, lie was bound to establish himself in some strong position, lest 
he should be compelled to tight another and yet more disastrous battle, 
or, as Sir Coleridge Grove has suggested to me, lest his disheartened 
followers should 1 fall away. 


^ THE NUMBER ( OF LEGIONS WHICH CAESAR HAD 
V AT ALESIA 

f * 

From what Caesar himself 1 we should gather that, during the 
blockade of AkVa, he liad ten legions unde/ his command. For he 
sent ten legions into writer-quarters at the close of the sixth campaign : 
just l>efore he started fur Gergovia, he divided his army into two parts, 
assigning four legions to Labienus and keeping six himself ; and he 
nowhere says or implies that another legion joined him. B<f? Napoleon - 
argues that he had eleven. He points out thaj according, to Hirtius 
(B. G.y viii. 4, $ 3), one of tlie two legions which, after the /all of Alesia, 
Caesar sent into ^uter-quarters on the Sadne, was the Otli ; and, as 
the 6th was not one of tlie ten legions which Caesar's own narrative 
accounts* for, lie concludes that, before tin? blockade of Alesia, u it had 
remained in garrison among the Allobroges or in Italy’” and implies 
that, although Caesar employed it in the blockade, he, for some reason 
or other, omitted to mention it. 4k The redistribution,” he proceeds, 
“ after the siege of Uxellodynuin gives also the same result, for in book 
viii. c. 46 the ( Commentaries ’ give tlie position of ten legions, without 
reckoning the 15th, which, according to book viii. e. 24, had been sent 
to Cisalpine Gaul. These facts are., ivpeatfrd, again, book viii. at 54.” 

Thia^reasoning would prove, v not necessarily that Caesar had eleven 
legions at Alesia, t but that he, had eleven legions to dispose of when he 
distributed the trooj^ in win ter- quarters after the capture of tlie town, 
— if it were certain that the number VI in />. G., viii. 4 is genuine, and 
that, assuming its geuuineif^, Hirtiiy^ did not make a mistake. But 
it is not unlikely that either Ilirtii^ or one of the copyists did make 
a mistake*, 3 for the MSS. of B. G., viii. 24 have Ugionem XII (or duo- 
c leciumm ), and it is certain and is universally admitted that XII ought 
to be XV. 

Desjardins, 4 who agrees with Napoleon «tlmt tKere were eleven legions 
at Alesia, argues that the eleventh was the one which Caesar had 
Ijorrowed from Porapey,* 5 and which was numbered I He assumes of 
course that the numlter VI in II G., viii. 4 is genuine., Anyhow, even if 
the 6th legion did join Caesar in 52 b.c., Napoleon is probalfly wrong 
in asserting that it 4 took part in the blocXbde of Alesia. For Caesar 
expressly says Unit, before the blockade*) it was impossible for reinforce* 

* B. G., vi. 44, % 3 ;'vii. 34, g 2, 57, § 1. 

a Hist, de Jules C%gar y ii. 2-3. ^ 

3 Of. F. de Coulaugests Hist, ties inst. ptd. de Vaucienne France, — Ja Gaule 
romaine, 1891, p. 46, n, 4. 

4 lUogr. de la Gaule rom,, ii. 692, n. 1. 


* H, (I n Vi. 1. 
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mentfffrom Italy or the Province to join him because the rpa/is were 
blocked . 1 How then was the additional legion to *inareh by itself all 
the way from Italy or from the country of the Allobroges to Alesia '? 
If it did take part in the blockade, it must have arrive?! in Gaul before 
the roads were blocked, and yet after Caesar started for Gergovia ; and 
this is most unlikely . 2 


THE OPERATIONS* AT ALESIA 

i 

» 

3. The writer of anlarticle in the Neue Jahrbitt her fitr Philologie 
und 'Piidagogik 3 complains that Napoleon arid von Kampen 4 place 
most of the twenty -tnree redoubts, of which Caesar speaks, at the foot 
of the hills surrounding Alesia, although Caesar himself says, in chapters 
09 and BO^liat they were j m the hills. Five of the twenty-three, he 
remarks, lyaruely those# distinguished in Napoleon* and von Kpfupen’s 
Plans by tin* numbers 10, 11, 15, 18 and 22, have been discovered (by 
Colonel Stolfel) ; and four of the live are on^tlie itfills. Tlie inference 
is that the remaining eighteen were simihydy situated. 

Now Caesar does not say, in either of the two chapters to \t r liich the 
writer refers or anywhere else, that the redoubts were on the lulls. In 
chapter 69 he says that his camps were constructed in suitable positions, 
and that “there” (t’W), that is to say in their neighbourhood, twenty- 
three redoubts were made. In chapter 80 # he speaks of “all the camps 
which covered the heights” surrounding Alesia. But we have no right 
to infer from this that the redoubts wertj also on the heights. For 
either the word “all” isJhfye, in # other passages, used loosely by 
Caesar, seeing that three of the camps were not on cle hen at all 
but in the plain of Les Laumes ; or else he meam ill those camps which 
were on the heights, and not th£ others. Besides, one of the redoubts 
was unquestionably on the lower slopes of the heights ; several of them 
were unquestionably in the pUin#of Les Lafimes ; and the word ibi is 
vague. The truth is that it is iiu}*>ssible to determine the position of 
any one of the redoubts, except tlie five which have left fl*aces. All 
that Napoleon and Colonel Stojjel could do or professed to do as to 
select those sites which appeared to them the yiost coifvenient. 

»2. The author of^he article id tlie Neu e *Jah rbiicher points out 0 

1 B. G., vii. 65, § 4. 

3 Caesar, according to Suetonius (J tints Inf ins, 24), raised in Transalpine Gaul 
a Jggion, which was galled Alauda. This legion, which is numbered V iu various 
inscriptions (Gruter, Corpus inscr., 1707, t. i., pp. ccccm., 1, dxliv., 2, dxlix., 4, 


Desjardins ( Gtogr . tie la Ganle mm., iii. 48) argues that Alauda was raised during 
the civil war. See Caesar, B . &, i. 39, § 2, aid Cic«fo, AdAtt., ix. 13, xvi. 8, § 2. 

3 Band cxx., 1879, p. 107. 

4 Quindecim ad Caesaris de h. G. comm, tabulae, xiii. 

5 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 318 and Flanche 25. 


P. 106. 
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that, according to voii Kampen, the cavalry of Vercingetorix, aft'er the 
combat which Cae&ar describes in chapter 70, fled back to the town in 
two divisions, one along the valley of the Oze, the other along the 
valley of the Ozerain ; and he remarks that for this view there is no 
evidence in Caesar. This k quite true : but unless all the beaten 
cavalry were nearer to one than to the other of the two valleys, it is 
probable that von Kampen is right. 

w writer goes on to argue that the terminus of the flight must 
have beei*r *he town itself, and not, as von Kampen holds, the Gallic 
camp on the east of the town. * Only those of the fugitives who could 
not get into the town owing to tl& narrowness of its gates (angustioribus 
portis ) 1 sought refuge, he maintains, in the camp Finally, he propounds 
this question. AY ill vdn Kampen explain how, if anguslioribus port is 
denotes “the gates of the camp” in which case the fugitives would, at 
the moment of w hich Caesar speaks, have reached the camp, the pursuit 
by the Germans up to the entrenchments could have been 41 * id to have 
then become more severe (Ge^ihani fieri ns usque ad piunitiones &#quuntwr) ? 

Von Kampen is quite right ; and the author of the article, has thought 
himself into a mudd J e. This is what Caesar says : — “ The enemy were 
put to flight. Their numbers were so great that they got in each 
other’s way and jostled each other in the entrances, which had been 
made too narrow. The Germans pursued them with vigour right up 
to the entrenchment. The carriage was great. Some of the fugitives 
got oif their horses and tried to get across the trench and swarm over 
the wall. . . . The Gaiv’s inside the entrenchment were equally 
alarmed: believing that an- attack was imminent, they shouted ‘To 
arms, to arms ! 5 and some in their terror rushed into the town. 
Vercingetorix ordered the gates to- be slrtit, for fear the camp should 
be left defenceless,” etc. What could be clearer ? And how can any 
one in liis senses doubt that angustioribus port is means “the gates of 
the camp,” that is to say, the openings in the stone wall, which, as 
Caesar tells us, thb Gauls had made on the east of the camp ? Caesar 
first describes how the flying Gauls jostled each other in the gates of the 
camp: then, with a * perfectly natural sequence, he describes bow the 
Germans pursued them right up to the entrenchments, that is to say, 
the ditch and the stone wall (fossa m et maceriarh\ through which those 
gates led into the camp. Surely the fugitives reached the entrench- 
ments before their pursuers. And^if so, what fault can be found with 
von Kam pen’s interpretation ? According to this puzzle-headed critic, 
Caesar describes two flights into the town. First the Gallic horsemen 
fly through the camp into the town ; and then the garrison of the 
camp flies, in spite of and through the ranks of the pursuing 'Germans, 
also into the town For, on the writedsHheory, the Germans must 
have penetrated 0 in to the camp, or else the fugitives would not have 
been so foolish as no jostle each other in their efforts to escape 
through the gates of th« towr into the towm. Finally, those Gallic 
horsemen who cannot get into the town, owing to the crowd thronging 

1 B. G vii. 70, § 3. 
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in its gates, take refuge in the camp, although they are there already and 
although the Germans are there, ready to destroy •them ! Did ever 
human brain conceive such nonsense, except in a dream or a learned 
periodical ? • 

There is one sentence in Caesar’s narrative which so unanswerably 
demonstrates the truth of von Kampen’s View 1 that I am quite unable 
to conceive how the writer in the Neue Juhrbucher would have over- 
looked it. Immediately after saying that “ the Germans pursuedjJ&em 
(the Gauls) with vigour right up to the entrenchment,” Caeso^fcSys that 
“ some, of the fugitives got off their horses and tried to get across the 
trench and swarm over the wall.” french and wall, Caesar expressly 
says, were outside the cjmp. It. follows that the pursuing Germans 
were putside it too. / 

3. According to the great Napoleon’s estimate, 2 the entire force 
which Caesar* commanded at Alesia, including auxiliaries and cavalry, 
amounted !% 80,000 men. But there are really no data for forming 
an estimate. We are not •told, and it i.-# useless to guess how many 
cavalry he* had or how many auxiliaries. We know that he lAd 10 
legions ; and^tliey must have suffered heavy losses pi this and previous 
campaigns : but we do not know how far tlleir losses bad been made 
good by the supplement urn which Caesar Whd brought into Gapl at the 
beginning of tMs year. 

4. Ilow did the cavalry of Vercingetorix succeed in getting away 
from Alesia l According to the I)uc d'Aumale, 8 we must assume either 
that the first line of redoubts constructed Ivy the .Romans was defective 
or that the vedettes did not do their dutv # 1vith proper vigilance. The 
u lirst line of redoubts ” was certainly defective, in the seme that it was 
not completed ; for Caesar s^ys tli^t the Rivalry went out through a 
gap in the line of works.'* *1 he only* question is whether anything 
more than redoubts bad yet been constructed at all • that is to say, 
whether the line of cont ra vallat ion, properly so calleJl, liad even been 
begun. Caesar says that Vercingetorix sent out his cavalry op ere 
imtitato , 5 that is to say, after tjie Komans h*id begun to construct their 
works, which would seem to imply that they liad *not had time to do 
much : indeed a later passage in liis narrative would leav$ on one’s 
mind the impressiofi that the work of constructing th actual line of 
contra vallat ion was not taken iif hand until after the departure of the 
cavalry ; for lie disti ruddy say>s lhat t lie uuderibpk this work after he 
had learned vrhat Vorcingctorix’s purpose had been in sending the 
cavalry out ( Quibus rebus ex perfugis et captivis cognitis , Caesar haec 
genera munitionie instituit ). 6 But many commentators have deceived 
thAfciselvos by argufng on tlie assumption that Caesar’s naira* We, even 
in ’matters of chronology, was invariably and rigidly precise. They 

* • 

1 I need hardly say that it is also tin 1 view of Napolt%n {Hist, de Jules Cesar, 
ii. 301-2), • 2 Precis des guerres de Cesar , p. 109. 

3 Rev. des Deux Maudes, 2° per., t. xv., p. n0. 

4 “qua opus erat intermissum,” B. (/., vii. 71, § 5. 

• lh, 70, § 1. 6 lb., 72, § 1. 
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seem to forget that he did not write with the fear of German ^critics 
before diis mind. , It is possible that he had begun the actual work of 
constructing the contravallation before Yercingetorix sent out his 
cavalry ; and that, when he wrote the sentence which I have quoted, 
he only meant that lie modified and added to his plan, with a view to 
repelling the expected army of relief. All that we can say with 
certainty, then, is that the line of contravallation, if it had been begun, 
wa^ro incomplete, that there was nothing to prevent the departure of 
the cavalry. 

5. It is L necessary to inquire how far the results of Napoleon’s 
excavations harmonise with Caesar’s statements. I say “Napoleon’s 
excavations” for^the sake of convenience: hju ft will be understood 
that the work was actually directed by Colonel St oil el alone. Caesar's 
narrative would, I think, leave upon the minds of most reader’s the 
impression that all the works therein described, — the Ynner 20-foot 
trench, the two 15 -foot trencher and the rampart of the contravallation, 
— completely surrounded A^esia. lie does' not, however, distinctly # say 
this; r ,\nd the result" of the excavations show that it was nbt the case. 
Nor, indeed, was such an elaborate sv.-tem of works required ; for, as 
Napoleon remark"/ the’ only sections of the contravallation which 
required to be fortified with ‘special care r’ere those which crossed the 
plain of Les Lamm* and the valley of the liahutiiffu The 20-foot 
trench extended only across the plain of Les Laumes. Of the two 15- 
foot trenches the inner surrounded Alesia, the outer was confined to the 
plain. The circumvallation had nowhere more than one trench. A 
writer in the Xeiw JahrhuefiXr fur Philologi > and Padagogik 2 maintains 
that the valley of the Kabuli n must have been as strongly fortified as 
the plain of Les Laume> : bat the result " % <>f the excavations t^fute his 
contention, although the water drawn from the Kahutin gave additional 
strengthen that part nf the works. 

Achaintre :l pu'ts the question whether the 20-foot trench formed a 
part of the completed system of works, or whether it w r a« merely a 
“ fosse perdu,” abandoned softer it had served the temporary purpose of 
protecting the legionaries while they were constructing the proper 
works. The former view is defended bv Lipsius, Folard and Turpin de 
Crisse. Guischard, however, argues, that if thiv trench had formed a 
part of the contravallation, properly So called, there must have been 
another like it in tlie^ .d rcu m valla t ion, qs we *.iay infer from Caesar’s 
saying that the contravallation and tlie circumvallation were identical 
in plan. 4 Moreover, as Achaintre justly remarks, Caesar does not say 
one word to suggest that the 20-foot trench did form a part of the 
contravallation ; and the passage in which he describes th<*> attempt 
which the Gauls made to cross it while tln^ relieving army was making 
its first attack ppoh the circumvallation in the plain 5 proves that the 
Romans had abandoned it. 

1 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 319-21. Baud cxw, 1879, p. 114. 

:i Caesar, i. .‘J75-6. 1 

4 pares eiusdem generis munitioncR, divers&s ab Ids, contra exteriorem hostenj 
perfecit. Ik O., vji. 74, § 1. & Jb 79, § 4. 
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The distance between the 20-foot trench and the inner of the two 
trenches in the line of contra vallation was, according to the a MSS., 
pedes CCCC (400 feet). 1 “ But, 35 says von Kampen, 2 “ in place of reading 
pedes CCCC , it must be passes CCCC,”— nearly 2000 feet,— “as a simple 
measurement of the space between the trenches, — traces of which still 
exist, — gives this distance. 33 Napoleon contradicting the evi^&ce 
supplied by liis own Atlas (Planche 25) xnyv “400 feet Mr. 
W. C. Compton 4 tries to explain the difficulty by saying that “ at 
either end the «20-feet ditch is no moje than 400 feet in front of the 
other fortifications.” «But this will no^ do. Tested by their respective 
scales, both Napoleon’s lfan an<l von Kampen’s make* the distance at 
the northern end much more than 400 feet. ^Tlie Greek paraph r as t 
wrote Tpta (ryxfii a, which is equivalent to 375 pass us : * and perhaps 
we may infer that the reading in his copy of Caesar was pass us CCCC . 
Following Napoleon’s Plan, j have given approximately the distance as 
mewured, according toathe scale, from the southern end ol the amer- 
most trench t*> the contra vallation. 

6. Guischard holds the singular opinion 'lir.t ihere was only one 
trench in the contravallation besides the ^p-ioot treneli ; and that the 
other of the two trenches winch Caesar expressly mentions wa§ in the 
circumvallationT This view is refuted by the result" of the excavations : 
but it may be well to show that the results of the excavations agree 
with Caesar’s narrative. Ouischard argues that fossa interior means the 
trench in the eontravalbition, and fossa interior the trench in the 
circuinvallatioiL But, as L. V. Berlingliifti 1 point* out, after having 
mentioned these two trenches, Caesar goes o^i to say that behind them 
he constructed a rampart ; csni£P is «leay tliat this ram}>art belonged to 
the contravallation. 8 Guisehard insists that when Caesar, **ter de- 
scribing the 20-foot trench, says that lie traced aP tlie«other works at a 
‘distance of 400 feet behind it ( hliquas omnes munitiones ab ea fossa 
pedes CCCC red aid t ), lie means by rdiqnas omnes munitiones both the 
contravallation and the circumVaUation : bift this view is refuted by 
the very fact that the reliquac omnes m unit tones vfere separated by the 
distance of 400 fe$t (or “paces”) from the 20-lbot trend? If the 
reliquae omnes munitioncs had comprised both the contravallation and 
the citrumvallation, Caesar would not have s^yd that 'they were both 
separated by the same *distam f e from the 20-fodl trench. It is clear, 
then, that reliquas omi <s munition es refers only to the contravallation. 
Finally, after describing the construction of the reliquac omnes munition es, 

} m ti. o\, vii. 72, § 2* The MSS. have j>edibus CCCC. 

2 Quindtcim ad Caesar is de b. <7. Comm, tabulae, xiii. 

* Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii, 303.* • 

4 Caesar's ft’venlh Campaiyn in < laftl , ]>. 105. • 

» See Schneider’s Caesar, ii. 562. * M(m. erit . et^ist., 1773, iv. 499-501. 

7 Examen des operations ct de& traoau.c dc (tear autour d’Alesia, 1812, 

pp. 77-84. * # ^ 

8 pjoc intermisso spatio dnas fossas XV jicdes latas, eadem altitudinc perduxit, 
<piarum interiorein campestribus ac demissis loeis aqua ex fluraine demata com- 
nhwit Post ea.s H«wrain ac vallum XI F neduni evstmxit Ii (i vji 7‘> £3 
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which .included the two trenches above mentioned, and of the subsidiary 
defences (HU a, cippi and stimuli ), Caesar proceeds to describe the 
construction of the circumvallation. “ These defences completed,” lie 
says, “ Caesar constructed corresponding lines of the same kind, facing 
the opposite way, to repel tlie f enemy from without ” (His rebus perfectis 
. . . pares eiusdem generis mnnitiones , diversas ab his, contra exteriorem 
hoifem perfecitS 

'Sjapoleon - speaks of the towers as being erected on that part of 
the contra' -allation which crossed the western plain, — clearly implying 
that they were not erected on • any other part ; and he says that the 
works which Caesar describes id chap tern 72 anct 73 were “peculiar to 
the pi ain of L<?s Laumes.” Both these stat/ments are incorrect; and 
they are contradicted *->y Napoleon himself, by his Plan (25), and by 
the Commentaries. Caesar tells us that there were lilia^ and cippi, as 
he calls the subsidiary defences which 1 have described on page 138, in 
front of the camp on the southern slopes of, Mont Rea ; uudPhe mentions 
the bowers that defended 4 tlie loca praerupta vex ascensn , 4 which r are 
identified with the Montague de Flavigny. 3 <■ 

8. Guischard 4 fluids that the agger or rampart in the line of contraval- 

lation, which Caesar describes in chapter 72, was protected by a 
palisade? (vallum) planted on the berme *as well as by the crenellated 0 
parapet ( lorica pinnacquc), which stood upon tin*, rampart itself. Caesar 
describes the rampart by the words aggerem vallumque , which show 
that there was a palisade somewhere : but there is no evidence that it 
was planted on the berme,,; and its proper place was the top of the 
rampart . 5 * 

9. Guischard also hol(3[s that the towers which Caesar erected at 
intervals of 80 feet along tlje line oP contra vallat ion wert mounds, 
projecting in front of the curtain and protected by parapets: 6 hut this 
absurd theory is; refuted by the passages in which Caesar describes the 
construction of the wooden towers 'which Cicero erected upon the 
rampart of his winter cam]) in 54 B.C. 7 

10. Describing the subsidiary defences 'which he tails cippi, Caesar 
writes : — “ ftaque tfruncis arborum*. [ant] admodum tinnis ramis abscisis 
atque hdrum delibratis ac praeacutis cacuminil^us perpetuae fossae 
quinos pedes altae ducebantur. Hue^illi stipites demissi et ab infimo 
revincti, ne revelli potent, ab ramis eminebant. Quini erant ordines 
coniuncti inter se atqiti implicati ; quo tjni infra verant, se ipsi aoutis- 
simis vallia induebant ” 8 (“ Accordingly trunks of trees with very 
stout branches were felled, and the ends of the branches peeled, and 

1 B. O vii. 72-4. 

* Hist de Jules Char, ii. 303, 312, 319-22. 

3 B. G vii. 73, §3 4-8, 85, § 6, 86, § 5. * 

4 Mem. mil. aur les Grecs k lea Romain&i 1758, pp. 230-31. 

8 Caesar, says M. ^tasquelez, frequently uses the expression vindnea lorica / 
and we may therefore conclude that the lorica was made of wattle- work. Sped, 
mil., 2** s6r., t. xliii., 1863, % £ p. 350-5. The con&iusion may be right: but Caesar 
never uses the expression viminea U/rica. See Me us el’s Lex. Coes., ii. 501, 2326. 

e Mfon. mil., pp. 230-31. 

7 B. G., v. 40, § 6. 


8 lb., vii. 73, §§ 2-5. 
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sharpened to a point. Continuous trenches 5 feet deep were then dug, 
in which the trunks were planted, and fastened dovjp at the bottom to 
prevent their being dragged out, while their branches projected above. 
There were five rows, connected with one another and intertwined; and 
all who stepped into the trenches impaled themselves on the sharp 
points ”). Does quini . . . implicati mean that there were five parallel 
trenches or five rows of boughs in each trench ? Kran^r, 1 von Goler 2 
and Long 3 suggest the latter interpretation ; and it seems the ^Tore 
probable because, first, the passage immediately follows that which 
Caesar describes how the boughs were inserted in the trebles ; 4 and 
secondly, if Caesar had meant that y\ere were fiv> perpetuae fossae, he 
would naturally have*said so when he first mentioned them. Napoleon 5 
adopts the other interpretation, but. gives no reasons. # 

Berlinghieri/' however, does give a reason. * JTe says that if each of 
the trenches # had been wide enough to contain five rows of boughs, 
Caesar wou^l have mentioned their breadth. This is no argument. 
The fact that each trench contained five rcgvs would of itself prove that 
the breadth of the french es was considerable. P. Bial 7 hold# with 
Berlinghieri* that if Caesar had meant to convey that there was only 
one trench, lie would have written perpet tia^f ossa fiiot perpetuae fossae. 
I have-not tried to prove ^hafc there w#s only one trench, but that 
Caesar does mt say that there were live. Hut in any case Caesar 
would not. have written perpetua fossa. For it would be ridiculous to 
imagine that he meant to describe an endless trench, surrounding Alesia 
like a ring. What he meant was that, where the trenches were neces- 
sary and practicable, they were continuous** 

Berlinghieri holds that Ike bnyichos w tiv fixed in the earth upside 
down; in other words, that* the .hick end wa> uppermost l y This 
“ludicrous blunder,” as Long* 1 calls it rf was due to Lcflinghieri’s 
ignorance of Latin. 

The writer of the article irt tjie Near fuhrbitehcr 10 interprets quini 
ordines as meaning “ five trenches *’ ; and lie Relieves that in each 
group of cippi fi%} trenches were iiitemeeted at right angles by five 
others, so that there were 2 5 ppints of intersection, at each of which a 
branch (stipes) was inserted. But, he remarks if there were no more 
than these 25 stipites* the Gfluls could easily lmve walked between the 
several rows of stipi ' ■ and pushed the branches on one side. Accord- 
ingly he concludes that the spaces between the 25 stipites “ were pro- 
\r^led with the spe stipites, so that there was no way of escape. . . . 
IJach cippus formed a whole by itself and contained 65 stipiu,s.' 3 After 

1 Caesar , ed. Dittenberger-Kranef, p. 326. 2 Catl. Kmieg, p. 311. 

3 Caesar , p. 390. 4 See Schneider, ii. 571. 

5 Hist . de Jules Char, ii. 303 and blanche 27. 6 Examen, etc., p. 89. 

.. 7 CheminSy habitations et oppidum dc la Gkt.uk. m temps de Cesar , 1864, p. 210, 

n. 3. 6 Examen^ etc., pp. 90-91. 

• Caesar p. 390. 10 Band cxx., 1879, pp. 117-18. 
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remarking that the cippi of which Napoleon, von Goler and von 
Kampen - have giv^n illustrations in their respective atlases would not 
have been difficult to cross, the writer confidently challenges any one 
to produce a better explanation than his own. 

I do not think that this is at all difficult. The writer of the article 
has gone to his own inner consciousness for an explanation, instead of 
to Caesar’s cleay description. His intersecting trenches with their 65 
are purely imaginary. In the bottoms of the trenches at i pit ex 
were T^T^jr ted, how thickly we cannot tell because we are not told, but 
thickly eribdgh to prevent the Gauls from getting across. That is all 
that Caesar telb us, and all that '^reasonable man would care to he told. 

11. Some commentators have supposed that the line of circumvalla- 

t ion, as well as the line of contravallation, ifid tided a “fosse perdu,” 
that is to say a 20-foot tfcmeh similar to the one whirdt Caesar describes in 
his 72nd chapter. 1 suppose they thought that it was* necessary in 
order to protect the soldiers while they veiv at work lroimthe attacks 
of the unarmed rustics in Jhe neighbourin' od. Guischard 1 has taken 
the trouble to refute this absurdity. 41 * r 

12. On page 141 of my narrative I have written, “It das just, after 
the expulsion of thJ* Mandubii when the anxious watchers on the hill 
saw, moving over the plain, a multitude of cavalry. The infantry 
were on 'the heights of Mussv - la - Fosse behind.” Caesar does not 
fix the date of the arrival of tin* relieving army at Alexia. After 
describing the fate of the Mandubii, In* writes,- Tnterea C<rmm ins 
reliqiiiqiLG daces . . . ad Alesia m perrenivnt , etc. I should think that 
interea is used loosely here, “ meanwhile ” often L in English. If the 
relieving army had already aAh«*I, we may perhaps presume that the 
Mandubii would not have < been expel ]c<][ from tin; town, f Since i 
wrote these words, I have conn*, across thretf passages in which Virgil, :i 
as Nettk*hip remarks, uses intrrea in a loose sense.] 

13. (,‘ae>ar says that the 'relieving^ arm}' encamped not more than 
one Roman mile from the cireumvallation, on a hill outside Alesia. 4 
The hill is generally identified with Mussy-la-h'o^se, which is on the 
south-west of Mont Auxois, and beyontf tW plain of Les La nines. 

Mr. Compton 5 gives reasons for* placing the campon the slope of 
this liili, ‘facing Alesia, not, as von Kampen ,doeS, on the jdateau. 
He argues that “first, the view towards* tin* besieged town is no more 
comprehensive from the. top of the hill than frgm the side ; secondly, 
a hill, so high and so fSr removed from the scene of action would he 
quite unsuitable for military purposes, especially for cavalry ; thirdly, 
Caesar expressly gives a mile from the Roman lines as the distance at 
which the Gauls encamped, and the font of the hill at thf nearest 
point is al>out a mile from the Roman vvorks ; fourthly, the area 
enclosed by a line cf earthworks in ven Kampeifs map appears out of 

1 Mem. crit. et hist., iv r 50 b 

2 B . f/., vii. 79, § 1. 3 Aen. x. 1 <; xi. 1 ; xii. 842. 

4 Colie exterior** occnpatoVou lo ignis milte passibus ab nostris munitionibus 
considant. B , </., vii. 79, § 1. 

5 Caesar's Seventh Campaign in, Gaul, pp. 107-8. 
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proportion to the needs even of so large a force as that of the text ; 
fifthly, the Roman cavalry pursue the Gauls ‘ usfjue ad castra ’ ” — 
right up to the camp — “which would he practically impossible if the 
camp were on the top of so steep a hill.” There «an be no doubt 
that, if the Gauls encamped on the hill of Mussv at all, they encamped, 
partly at all events, on its slope : but* “the foot of the hill at the 
nearest point” is less than a mile from the Roman line*of circumvflla - 
tion ; and any one may convince himself, by merely comparing the 
Urea of the plateau of Mussv witli the area of the plate^i/of Mont 
Auxois and Reflecting that the relieving army was at least three 
times as numerous the tightly pfJfcked garrison of Alesia, that von 
Kampen’a camp is not a^all too large. • 

'Von Goler 1 objects to the hill of Mussy-^a-Fosse altogether, and 
places the encampmdht on the hill south of Pouillenay, which is south- 
west of the Montague de Fla vigny. He holds that, as this hill abounds 
in springs awl is situated near streamlets which How into the Brenne, 
th^ Gauls would liavt^ bee/it able to fetclwwater with less danger than 
they woulft Jiave incurred if tliey had encamped on the hill of ^lussy. 
He also lays stress on CaesarV use of tlie singula i* rolb\ arguing that, 
acconling to the received view, the GaulslfvoukT have occupied not 
one liilf but tv o. • # # 

Von Golei^ arguments are not convincing. Streamlets, from which 
the Gauls could have fetched water without risk, flow into the Brenne 
near Mussy as well as near Pouillenay : Caesar might, 1 think, have 
used the singular rolle loosely ; and PouiJIenay is more than a mile 
from the nearest point ol* the eircum vacation. 1 do not think that 
any one who had seen Mont Auxois would have any hesitation in 
rejecting von Goler’s theory. • # # 

14. Describing the sortie* whirl life besieged & 4 tempted while the 
relieving army was making its first assault upon tin circumvallation, 
Caesar writes : — At interior vs, dumi ea , quae a Vnnnyetoriije ad erupt ion em 
praeparata erant, proferuut , prior?# fossa s vjplent , dwutius in his rebus 
administrandis morati prius saw d^scessisse coffn o veran t quatn munitionibus 
app ropinq ua rent 2 (“ The besieged lost much time* in bringing out the 
contrivances which Vercingetorix had prepared for the ^sortie and 
filling up tlie front (!) trenches; and before they cu.dd get n *.ir the 
contravallation, they learned that their comrades had withdrawn ”). 
The question is what* Caesar meant by priorfs. Most commentators 
make priores * agree v PIi fossas ; but while Napoleon 3 understands by 
priores fossas merely the 20-foot trench, which was nearest to the 
besieged, Dittenberger believes that Caesar was speaking both of it 
afid of iAie nearer *of tlie two parallel 15-foot trendies. I* Las been 
objected to Napoleon’s interpretation that Caesar would not have 
used the plural fossas to describe one trench : but 4 think that he 
might have used fossas in the .^ense of various* parts of one trench, 
just as he often uses ripms and ripis 0 in tl pj sense of various parts of 

1 Gail. Krieq. j>. 316. 2 H. G., vii. 82, §§ 3-4. 

J Hist, de Jules Cesar , ii. 309. 
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one* bank* 1 Schneider, 2 however, thinks it unlikely that Caesar *would 
have tfeed the comparative when he meant the superlative ; and it 
might be argued that if he had meant, the trench nearest to, the 
besieged, he would have written proxirnam fosmin, fm he did in 
chapter 79. To Dittenberger’s view there are three objections. Is 
it likely that Caesar would liafre described two out of three trenches, 
the, nearest of which to the besieged was about a quarter of a mile 
from the second, while the second was quite close to the third, as pr lores 
fossas r^Vhat right has Pittenberger to assume that the besieged 
successfully Crossed not only the nearest trench but also the elaborate 
system of subsidiary defences, which intervened lietween the nearest 
trench and the second, wlien Caesars narrayve clearly implies that 
they did nothing of the kind. And if they had reached the inner 
15-foot trench, which was quite cion* to the rampant of the contra valla - 
tion, how could Caesar have said that they never got neaSr the contra- 
vallation / Whatever j>norai means, it i- certain that fosw* (if Caesar 
<Iid not w r rite fossa tn) can vuly mean the *'20 -foot trench, --the fqsse 
perdu. 1 ’ Moreover, if prior*,* agreed with fossas, the omissiod of et 
before prinrts Avon Id be remarkable. Fm these reasons 1 am tempted 
to adopt the view of SchiVdder 4 and von Goler f ' that priori does not 
agree with fo^u*, but that u i> m the ? ommative case and tlenotos 
the front rank 4 * of the be-iegM, who m<d to nil up the^darcst trench, 
while the rot were engaged in bringing up the various implements 
that were required for the proposed a^nult on the contra vallation. 
Still, it seem- unlikely that Caesar should have drawn a distinction 
lx* tween the front ranks ofVhe besieged and those Ixdiind ; and after 
mature consideiation, I am inclined t<* think that tlu* common view 
is right Anyhow the meaning of fo**ase i- certain ; and that is the 
only important point. * * 

15. Tflb writer of the article m the X*a*‘ Juh rbitrhrr ^ .argues that 
Najxdeon and the* majority oT commentator are wrong in identifying 
the hill on the nor f h of Alcsia, on the southern slopes of which Reginus 
and Rcbilus were encamped, with Mon; I tea. t'aoar says that the 
Roman camp wa** cm r gentle slope (Iniihr J*cliei h>c») \ and the writer 
denies that 4 thi- description is applicable to the southern slope of Mont 
Rea. He also denies that the plateau of Mont W«>a ax tended too far to 
the north to be ipduded within Caesar $ line of ciivuimvallattou ; and, 
* * % • 

* Cf. Kroner- Rittenliergrr. Caesar, p. TJ S and Me usd’s L*x, 0a*+., ii. 1750. 

2 Camir, ii 616 

3 Guischard, indeed, inferring from a statement m chapter 79 , — ifaqve prodnxtis 
copiis mite oppuhnn romistunt *>t proxirwtm funsnm rra limits integvnt atqufi aggere 
fxptent* — that the besieged encountered no opposition m # crossing tfce **folR 
perdu,” argues that the words prows fwms exploit can only refer to the smiHl 
subsidiary trenches whiah Caesar call* rippi ^nd to the inner of the two 15-foot 
trenches. M$m frit H hist., 1773, iv. 497-3 Nobody says that the besieged 
did encounter opposition# hut they lost time, Cuischard's view is open to the 
same objection as Rittenberger’s ; and besides, the («auN would have had to cross 
the siimuh and the eight row«l5f wol^pits {Lilia) before they could reach the cippL 

4 Caesar, ii. 615*15. 6 Call. Krieg , p. 319, n. 3. 

3 Band cxx., 1879, pp 176*6. 
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pointing to the spot in von Kampen’s Plan which is indicated as the*site 
of the combat described in chapters 83 and 88 h# asks, “ Who will 
believe that on this little spot, in this corner, Vereassiveliaunus made 
his attack with 60,000 men?” “Moreover,” lie continues, “Vercas- 
sivellaunus would have exposed both his Hanks to the fire” of the 
Romans who lined the entrenchments <fn either side, as shown in von 
Kampen’s Plan. The writer goes on to argue that the# hill in question 
wfis the Montague do llussy, which is on the north-eastern side of*Mont 
•Auxois. From the camp (0) which has been discovered on tjtfs hill to 
the valley be] gw, the distance, he estimates, was about 600 ff feet with a 
drop of only 200, an incline which, he maintains, agrees with Caesar’s 
leniter declivi loco. Aga^n, in describing the sortie wl^ich Vereingetorix 
made on the day of Vercassivellaunus’s attack, Caesar says that Vercinge- 
torix marched out of* the town and took out of his camp the sappers’ 
huts and othfr material which he required for endeavouring to force the 
Roman lin (Vereingetorix ex itrce A lesiat sues consjricatus ex oppido 
egreditur ; a castris longuri9s, musculos, fal§es reliquaque quae ervptionis 
causa pafiivcrat profert)} Now many commentators, assuming the 
identity of Xiont Rea with the northern hill, and assuming that Ver- 
eingetorix directed bis sortie against the vjprks m the plain of Les 
Laumefl* have argued that l# 1 would not^have marched out # of Alesia 
through his owmp, which was on its eastern side, and have therefore 
altered a castris (out of cam])) into c rati a (fascines). But, says the writer 
of the article in the Xene Jahrhucher , if we identify the Montague de 
Pussy with the northern hill, tins very questionable emendation becomes 
unnecessary; for Vereingetorix would ha^T* supported Vereassiveliaunus 
by directing his sortie against the works opposite the Montague de Pussy ; 
and in cutler to do this, he must hav # e passed # th rough his camp. Finally, 
those who identify Mont Rea* with ihe liorthern lull find Caesar’s point 
of observation on the western end of the Montague de Flavi^fiy. Put, 
objects the writer of the article, irom this |)oint Caesar could only have 
looked out over the plain of Les Laumes and Mont lieu, whereas he says 
himself that he saw what waygoing on in sill parts of the field (quid 
qitaque in parte geratur cognoscit ). Accordingly tlie writer places Caesar 
on the east of the camp which is identified by Napoleon and v§n Kampen 
with the camp of fiabisnus. This cam]) is on the centre f the Montague 
de Flavigny. 

/rhe writer’s arguments ha,ve no weight. fails to notice that the 

camp which has been discovered on Mont R6a was on its lowest slope, 
which fully deserves tne description leniter declivis. Moreover, when 
he says that the distance from camp C to the valley below “ was about 
6300 feck with a efrop of only 200,” he wholly misapprehend- Caesar’s 
ufbaning. Caesar was of course thinking only of the slope of the ground 
on which the camp stood, not o£ the slope from tlie tcqi of the hill to 
the valley below. I have proved elsewhere that ilont Rea did extend 
too far northward to be included within the circumvallation ; 2 and 

1 U. (/., vii. 84, § 1. 

2 Bee pp. 373-4, supra , and cf. Guischard, Mem. celt, et hist.., iv. 506. 
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when the writer of the article denies that Vercassivellaunus’s 60,000 
men wduid have hod room to attack the camp on Mont Ilea, In* forgets 
that the 60,000 did not all come into action at once, hut, as Caesar says, 
fought, in relays, -fresh men taking the places of those who were tired. 1 * 
It is obvious that as many men could have attacked the camp on Mont 
Rea at one time a.s the extent r, of its front required ; and it is equally 
obvious that no more would have attacked the camp on the Montague 
de Bossy. Again, as Long - has pointed out with his usual acumen, the 
altera a castris into \ratis is unnecessary in any ease. “ Vereinge- 
torix,” he says, “ had a camp (e. 70), and though it was at the east end 
of the hill, it was below it, and or such a level that it was much more 
easy to carry such things as ‘ musculi * from his camp to the lines oil the 
west side of the town . . . than to bring them from the high plateau 
of Alesia down its steep sides. Any man who lias "Wen the ground and 
read Caesar’s text a\ itli care will reject the emendation era fen. /PI i ere 
would be no use in having all these cumbrous things on tb* top of the 
hill in the town.” From tin* point of observation which Napoleon and 
von Kampen have indicated Caesar could have seen the fighting that 
weut on in the plaip of 1 a*s Laiuues and on Mont Rea; and there is no 
evidence that, while he regained at his post of observation, any fighting 
went on anywhere else. The writer of tho article has ignored 'the fact 
that it was at the spot which Napoleon and von KampeifWiave indicated 
as the scene of Vercassivellaunus’s attack that the whole of the Gallic 
coins and the great majority of the Gallic and Roman weapons and other 
antiquities which Napoleon's excavators unearthed, wore found. 3 I do 
not know where the writer fobiid the statement that the drop from the 
camp on the Montague de Bussy to the valley below was only 200 feet ; 
for close to the site of the (vVmp 4 the height, according to the Jar tv. da 
VHtat-Major (Sheet 112) is 401 nictras, and the height of the valley is 
only 2597 And there is one other fact, which alone overthrows the 
writer's argument. ' The camp on the Montague de Bussy was not situ- 
ated, like the camp which Vercasaivel la tutus attacked, on an iniquus 
locus , that is to say a place where the Romans, fighting against an exterior 
enemy, were at a disadvantage. 

1 For this reason it seems to me that the efforts widely Heller {Phildngus, xxii., 
1865, p. 123) makes to demonstrate that there was room ou Mont Rea for the 

manoeuvring of 60,000 men are superfluous. 

a Caesar , pp. 402-3. , 3 See p. 369, supra . 

4 In Salle xiii. of the Musee de St-Gerruain there is a map by M. Chartier, 
which purports to represent the certain and the uncertain results of Napoleon’s 
excavations. According to this map, a eonsideiahle part of the tracing of the eon- 
travallation and the greater part of that of the circumvallation are only conjectural ; 
and the site of the camp marked C in Napoleon’s Plan (25) is only inarkeifrin pencil. 
Napoleon’s Plan also professes to indicate tboMi sections of the contravallatiou aUd 
circumvallation which a*.c conjectural : lmt they are much smaller than those indi- 
cated in M. ChartieV^H map ; and he marks the site of camp C as certain, and indeed 
gives drawings (Planehe 20) of the profile of its trenches. Perhaps additional results 
were obtained after M. Chartier*# map had been drawn. Anyhow the general direc- 
tion of the circumvallation, where it cflbsscd the Montague de Bussy, is certain ; for it 
is indicated not only by the discovery of camp C but also by the discovery of the two 
redoubts 15 and 18 and of a number of trovs-deAoup ( lUia ) close to redoubt 15. 
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1& Maissiat 1 quotes a passage in Polyaenus 2 to show that some 
Gallic traitor informed Caesar of the intended attack #f V ercassfvcl 1 annus 
on the camp at Mont Pea. I do not believe this story ; for if Caesar 
had been warned, he would surely have reinfoiv *d the# threatened cam]) 
before the attack commenced. 

# 17. 1 think the statement on p. 143*)f my narrative, — “The attack 
on the 'circumvallation in the plain was comparatively feeble ; foritlie 
bulk of the relieving torce was formidable only in numbem,” — i^a fair 
inference from Caesar’s narrative. 60,000 ‘picked men wej^ sent to 
attack the camp on Mont Rea. According to the eiiumerafion given in 
chapter 75, 1?0,000 or 180,000, alloying for tin* iiwfnbers killed and 
wounded on previous* days, would have heen availably for attacking the 
ciroujnvailation in the p Pain. Put Caesar does not lay any stress upon 
this attack : he mert#v notifies it ; while he does lay great stress upon 
the efforts of the 60,000 picked men and of the besieged. 3 Indeed, 
although he j^nplies that the circumvallation in the plain was attacked, 
he does not expressly say s^ : lie merely sjys that tlie cavalry made a 
deinonstrafion against it, and makes no direct allusion to the iiffantry. 
We are perhaps justified in inferring that it was attacked, because Caesar 
seems to imply that both on the circumvallation anU on the contravalla- 
tion til* Homans were (lbtra^ted by the &n\ of battle in tliejr rear: 4 
but possibly i ^♦peaking of the circumvallation, he may only have been 
referring to the attack on the camp of Rebilus. M. A. Reville 5 and the 
Due d’Aumale (i make some remarks upon the matter, which perhaps 
infer too much, hut are worth quoting. M. Reville thinks that the 
efficiency of the relieving army v as parallel! by “ I’interet oligarchique 
et particulariste des nobles.” The nobles, In* goes on to say, feared the 
triumph*of Yercingetorix as much the Victory of the Romans. All 
this, indeed, is pure conjee Cure : but* it is well-founded conjecture. 
Speaking of the Aedui, M. Reville says, “ Leur iuacti> n, atteslee par le 
vainqueur, autorise ton s les soiq^ons.” (I may remark, in passing, that 
to say that the “inaction” of the Aedui is attested 1^' Caesar, is a pure 
invention.) At the critical mojmmt, “ Une fcroisieme attaque sur un des 
}>oints degarnis, en degageant Yergassillaune et Aiercingetorix, leur out 
permis d’envaliir le camp avec lei if s forces unis avant que ]§. ca valeric 
romaine eftt a cliche s$n mouvement toumant.” Tin Due d’Aumale 
suggests that all the Gauls of the relieving army, except the 60,000 
picked men, were a coisfused ill -armed mob ; ftiyl that tlie Aedui were 
probably halfhearted and had perhaps, after the rebuff which they 
sustained at the hands of tlie Pan- Gal lie council, when they claimed the 
right of directing the campaign, made secret overtures of submission to 
Cftesar. Considering what Caesar says about tlieir disgust nh.n they 
foftnd that they were not to have the direction of the campaign, and 

1 Jules Cesar en (Mule, iii. 135, n. 1. 3 Stnfl., vtii. 23, § 1. 

:t B. (J*, vii. 83, § 8, 85-8, and Napoleon’s Hist, de Jutes CSsar. ii. 310, n. 2. 

4 Malta m ad terrendos nostras valet clamor, qui post terguni pugnantihus exstitit, 
quod sniim periculum in aliena vident salute cA)star£. B. </., vii. 84, § 4. 

6 Rev. des Deux Mo tides, 3° per., t. xxiii., 1877, pp. 67-8. 

6 7ft., 2° per., t. xv., 1858, p. 116. 
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their regret at having flung away tlieir alliance with Rome, 1 we *are, I 
tliink, justified in assuming that they were half-hearted. 

18. Caesar says that on the day of the final attack he occupied “a 
suitable positioiv” which enabled him to note all the phases of the 
action (Caesar idoneum locum iianctus, quid quag tie in parte geratur 
cognoscity - The most, indeed ''the only “suitable position” is on the 
Mor tagne de Flavigny. (See Napoleon V Histoire de Jutes Cesar , ii, 311.) 
M. du Mesnil, ‘‘chef d’escadron dVdat-major,” decides for the hill near 
GrCsign^fy vyhieh is on the east of Mont Ilea, “because it was Caesar’s 
interest to keep as close as possible to the point whepe danger -was 
imminent.” a hrt, as I shall * how that the “steep places” (loca 
pracrupta ex ancpisu\ to secure which Caesar .marched in person after 
his visit to the works in the plain of 1-es Laumes, and from which he 
went to the relief of Babiemis, may probably identified with the 
Montague de Flavignv, on M. du Mesuil’s theory Caeskr, U*fpre he 
relieved Labicnus, would have had to make a long mwh from the 
north of Alesia, right across the plain of Ids Laumes, to the south, and 
back a'gain to Mont Rea. See page 144 of my narrative. 

19. Describing £he final attempt of the to break through 

the eontravallation, VtaesaVsnys that abandoning the hope of forcing the 
formidable work*? in the plaili, they attempted to storm the U«R.*h at a 
point where the ascent was pr**cipitou> (in tenures dn+perdths ccnnpestrtbus 
locis propter maifnitudinem munition inn loco pracrupta ex ascensn 
temptant , etc./. 4 The Due d’Aumale, who wrote before the appearance 
of Napoleon's book, considered that, the loca pracrupta which the 
besieged attacked were Mont*, IV vend and the }»laieau of Sauvigny, in 
other words the Montague de Bmsy, and that, after Caesar had beaten 
them, he rejoined Lahientfc by < ro^singethe valley of the Rabutin. 5 
Napoleon particularises* the hwa pracrupt<( as “ the works situated at the 
foot of the precipitous heights of the mountain of FJavigny.” ** The 
description loca prfurnpta ex aw.nm hardly applies to Mont IV vend or 
to the plateau of Sauvigny. Besides, the for a pra erupt a ex ascmsit 
were identical with or just /d>ove the sleep inclines (drxlina ct devexu) 
which Caesar mentions in chapter 88 : the thrliriu (t dev ex a were 
visibh* froju the camp on Mont lb' a ; and the slopes of Mont Be vend 
were not Heller, indeed, argute that Caesar must have referred to 
Mont IVvenel, “localise there alone the line of eontravallation” crossed 
the higher slopes. 7 But, as Mr. Compton remarks, “ the besieged might 
be said i temp tare ’ these heights, if they assailed the lints, the crossing 
of which would lead to them.” w The plateau of Sauvigny was not 
crossed l»y the line of eontravallation ; and therefore it is open to the 
some objection as the Montague de Flavigny. Mr. Froudt* descries 
the final attack of the besieged as having \r ken place on the north side 

<r * 

1 B. <i. y vil. 0:$ } j 8.« * /&., 85. § 1. 

3 Sped* mil., xx vie, 1839, j>. 630. * B. H vii. 86, § 4. 

6 Bet. den Ijrux Mamies, t. ta xv„ V65 8, j». 139. 

6 Hist, de Jules Char, ii., 311-12. 7 Philology alii., 1858. p. 699. 

* Caesars Seventh Campaign in Caul , p. 111. 
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of Allsia. 1 “ Caesar,” lie says, “ saw the peril,” — of the camp on Mont 
K<$a, — “ and sent Labieuus with six cohorts to their kelp. Verciugetorix 
liad. seen it also, and attacked the interior lines at the same spot. 
Decimus Brutus was then despatched also, and theti Caius Fabius.” 
No one who had studied Caesar’s narrative with close attention could 
have written the last two sentences. * The interior lines at the same 
spot” could not possibly be described as loca praeruptatex ascensu. •Mr. 
Fronde goes on to say lhat “Finally, when the fighting grew desperate, 
‘lie (Caesar) left his own station . . . and he rode acrass/uie field, 
conspicuous,” ^te. But what field di^ lie ride across ? It Mr. Froude 
is right in saying th^t Verciugetorix* 4 attacked flic iffterior lines at the 
same spot,” there was n onfield to ride across ! For “ the interior lines at 
the same spot” can only mean the interior lines nearest to the foot of 
Mont Rea : wliatevet the “ spot ” was against which the besieged directed 
their. final attack, \jaosar, as he himself tells ns, went to rescue its 
defenders ; sand, when he had done so, he rude to succour Labienus. 
Tl^it is to say, accort^ng t<? Mr. Froude, I* “rode across the field” from 
“ the interjpr lines at the same spot” to “the same spot”! besides, 
how would Mr. Froude explain the words “ de loci ^superior thus (that is 
to say, from the slopes, occupied by the Gauj*, above Lahienus’s position) 
haec (tZclivia et dere.ra ccnt*b<uitur.' y ifaec declivia et deveya cannot 
apply to wluflPMr. Froude speaks of as “ the interior lines at the same 
spot,” — that is, be it remembered, close to the foot of Mont Rea. But 
if they are understood as applying to the slopes of Fla vigny on the 
opposite, or southern, side of the plain^/rom which Caesar could be 
seen descending, Caesar’s narrative is perfectly intelligible, and every 
d i ffieulty disappears. 

20. • Describing the final movement # wliich lie made to succour 
Labienus, Caesar writes, equitum partem, se snp< \ sorter* cireumire 
exteriores munition es et ah tenjo hastes ajforiri ,: ubeL~ Napoleon holds 
that the part which was to ride round the circumvallation ( exteriores 
manitiones) came, not from the Montague de Flawigny, where Caesar 
was, hut from Gn'signy ; foi *he # result> of# Colonel Stof lei’s excavations 
show that three of Caesar’s cavalry camps were# in the western plain, 
and one in the valley of the Rabutin, near Gresigny.' 5 Apart from this 
consideration, it seeing very unlikely that the cavalry »hich was to ride 
round the outer lines left the Klontagne de Fla vigny and went round to 
Mont Rea by the West ; £>r in rthat case tjiey would have had to 
encounter a large p." ! of the relieving army, both cavalry and infantry, 
on the way. Nor could they, as Long supposed, 4 have gone round 
Alesia from the Montagne de Fla vigny by the east either, because in 
that cast they would have reached the scene of action too lab* r.nd they 
would have lost time by ifcedlessly riding all th^way round the outer 
lines. Caesar’s galloper, who, ft’ they started from Gi^signy, must have 
ridden to order them to advance, would have gone between the eircum- 
• 

1 Caesar ; a Sketch , ed. 1886, p. 36 £l a B. vii. 87, § 4. 

8 Hist, de Jules Char, ii. 318. 

4 W. Smith’s Diet . of Greek and Roman Geogr ii. 259. 
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vallation and the contra vail at ion, and moreover could have ftdden 
faster than a large (body of cavalry. 

21. Just before Caesar came to his rescue, Labienus was reinforced 
by a number of cohorts from the nearest redoubts {Labienus . . . coactis 
ana XL eohortibus , qtias ex proximis praesidiis deductas fors obtidit etc.). 
The MSS. differ regarding the Viumber. 1>M have una XL; AQ have 
unap.de XL (39j\ ; and f3 lias de AX, which is nonsense. Guiwchard* 
defends the reading una de XL, arguing that the inaction of Cominius 
allowed is large number to leave the redoubts in the plain and join 
Labienus : but 39 cohorts were almost four legions, or twv-hftlis of the 
whole force ; and' this number in urt surely be in excess of the truth. 1 
incline to accept (Jliacconius’s conjecture , — una X 

22. On page 144 1 h^ve stated that, during the operations at Alesia, 
Reginus and Caninius sent a galloper to inform Oaksar, who, as we have 
seen, was probably on the lower slope of the Mo/itagne de Flapigny, 
that they required reinforcements, and that Caesar sent 'galloper to 
order the cavalry at Givsignyito make the cftarge phieh proved decisive. 
There Is no direct evidence for either of these statements; f^ncl it might 
be contended that ^he messages were communicated by signals in the 
manner described by* Toly ni us. 3 Lot from G re sign v the signals could 
not have been seen, because Mont Auxois f.vould have, interrupted the 
view ; 4 and I am inclined to believe that Reginus could Ifttve communi- 
cated with Caesar by sending a galloper, who would only have had to 
ride about two miles and a quarter, more quickly than by the elaborate 
system of signals which Polybius describes. 

23. “Eius adventu,” write.^ Caesar, “ex colore vestitus cognito, quo 
insigni in proeliis uti consuerat, turmisque equitum et eohortibus visis, 
q uas we sequi iusserat, ut deMoeis syperioiibus baec declivia et? devexa 
cemebantur, hod vs proelium coin tin Hunt.” ^ The MBS. all have hostes: 
but Nipperdey and A. Holder, followed by various English editors, 
substitute nostri. * If hastes is right, the meaning is that the enemy, 
freeing Caesar approaching with reinforcements, made a Last desperate 
effort to storm the earn]) on Mont Rea before he could arrive : if nostri , 
that the Romans under Labienus were encouraged to make a bold sortie. 
In defence \£ the emendation nostri , which lie borrowed from Jurinius, 
Nipperdey 0 says, “First of all, it is incredible 'that the approach of 
Caesar and the reinforcements which the r Romans received should have 
induced the enemy to engage. Secondly the enmiy did by no means 
engage at that moment : they had done so long before, at the time 
when the attack on the Roman lines commenced ; and since then they 
had not relaxed the vigour of their attack.' 7 1 cannot see that these 
are sufficient reasons for setting aside the authority of the MSS? Hostes 
seems to me to make perfectly good sense ; ar-.d the appearance of nostri 
in the same chapter, a couple of lines' further on, militates, I think, 

1 B. G., vii. 87, § 5. ‘ 2 Mim, crit. el hid., iv. 507-8. 

x. 43-7. Cf. Vegetins iii. J>. , c 

4 The same objection holds good in The other ease if, as Napoleon holds, Labienus, 
whom Caesar sent to reinforce Reginus, was encamped on the Montagne de Bussy. 

5 B. vii. 88, § 1. G Caesar, p. 110. 
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against the substitution of nostri for hostes. But, whichever reading is 
right, I have no doubt that the effect of Caesar’s approach was *to stimu- 
late the Gauls to make a last desperate effort to storm the camp before 
he could arrive, and to encourage the Romans t- make#a bold sortie. 

[Since writing the above paragraph, I have referred to Schneider’s 
edition of Caesar (ii. 634). I find that he reads hostes, and that he 
defends it by practically the same arguments as I have put forvfcard 
myself ; and particularly that he expresses the*, same opinion as J 0 have 
done regarding the repetition of nostri.'] * £r 

24. Tiie reader must take the story of the surrender of Vercingetorix, 
which I have told in the text, for wh.'$ it may be vo/Bi, It only rests 
upon the authority of Plutarch and of Floras : but i\Jommsen 1 * accepts 
it without question ; an ft. Long -says, “It is so lively and so natural 
a thing, so truly Gallic, that it has been got from some authority,” — 
perhaps from* some memoirs by one of Caesar’s officers ? Floras 3 
says, Ipse illrjgsx . . . suppler cum in cast r a venisst /, turn et phaleras et 
saa arm a ante Caisar is ffenua proiecit » and Plutarch, 4 o Se rou 
en'/Aravros* y^yepuov 7roX(fxov Ovepyevropi^ dvuXafiibv riov uttTojv rd 
KaXXurra Kill Kocr/x'/fcrws rbv ittwqv i^LTrirdi ra.ro thd rlov ttvXu>v, kcll 
kvkX.u) Trcpl rhv Kalcrapa Ka6e£op.€Vov tXdJas, efra d</»aAd/x€VOS too 
17T7TOV myv pev TravorrXlav dfreppLif cv, ar-ft? 8e KaOl&as vtto j-o8as rou 

Ka urapos ycr&fttav fjyev, d\pt ov rrapeSoOr/ (jjpovpiyrdptvos hrl rbv 
6 piap.fi or. 


• • 

THE EXECUTION OP VMKOINCiETORIX 

The %nly ancient writer ft’ho n**ntioiis # the execution of Vercinge- 
torix is Dion Cassius. Colonel Stuffel says that it was in accordance 
with Homan custom, and that Caesar coul<i not * ive prevented it if he 
had wished/' But we cannot te§l whether lie did wish ; and for my 
part I do not care to ask. lime, 6 indeed, appears* to doubt whether 
Vercingetorix was executed at #11. p The silitice of Plutarch, lie argues, 
wlio derived much of his information from tin? lost books of Livy, 
throws suspicion outlie statement of Dion, who often unjustly charged 
(Caesar with cruelty. / am no admirer of Dion : but I doubt whether 
he was impudent enough to invent a tale like this. 


ON THE ATTITUDE OF THE AEDUI DURING THE 

tATTE/t part 'of the rebellion of vercingetorix 

• • . 

I discuss this question principally because a tlieorf has been con- 
struct eel regarding it by M. F. Alonnier, which, although it may contain 

1 History of Home* iv. 2?8*9. * - CUcsar , p. 406. 

3 Epitoma , i. 45 (iii. 10). 4 Caesar , 27. 

Guerre civile , ii, 299. 0 Rom. ( fesch vi. 523, 11 . 1. 
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a certain proportion of truth, lias, I believe, been pushed too to, and 
is certainly supported by arguments which will not bear examination. 
Briefly, his theory is that the Aedui were to a large extent responsible 
for the ultimate failure of Yercingetorix. 

1. On page 175 of his Vercingetorix he says, “A ce malheureux 
siege d’Alise, ou domina con ore Yercingetorix la faction ('‘duenne,, la 
majorite des nobles gaulois s’opposa . . . la levee en masse que voulait 
Yercingetorix, parceque, disent-ils, chaque chef ne pourrait plus ni 
dirigcr,\v% reconnaitre ses vassaux, vec moderuri , ncc discernere suos ; et 
non settlement les Eduens curent alors la haute main pour fixer les 
chiffres des contingents, mais ce fvt a Bibracte, cliez les Eduens, que se 
forma l’arm£e d*» secouis, et le commandemeiit reel fut confix a des 
Eduens, Eporedorix et Viridomar, tons deux eiYnemis de Yercingetorix.” 
And in the same spirit Desjardins says, 1 “ Oes chefs,”- — that is to say, 
the chiefs of Gaul generally, — “ redevenus in ait ret de la situation par 
le blocus d 'Alcala, craignaient en presence d’une multitude confuse, de 
ne pouvoir la con ten ir, de .ne pas reconnoitre les leurs, ni d’etre^ en 
mesure de pourvoir aux vivres : — mauvaises excuses, mesqitins faux — 
fuyants, vains prctextes, les mfmes dans to us les temps, et colorant la 
defection.” * u 

Now, with all deference to Desjardins, Mie decision of the chiefs waft 
wise, and their reasons were excellent. The experience of the Belgic 
confederation which opposed Caesar in 57 B.C., had shown how diflicult 
it was to feed an overgrown army. 2 * The other reason which Caesar 
assigns for the decision of the chiefs does not, as Mourner imagines, 
imply that they were afraid that Yercingetorix would usurp their 
authority over their own clients ; for why should he be able to interfere 
less with a comparatively sn!iall than withoa large number? It simply 
means that they were afraid tlrat, if they sanctioned a levy en mas xe y 
their respective contingents would get out of hand. How would Des- 
jardins have proposed to feed a host consisting of all the fighting men 
of Gaul? And, ife 250,000 were not enough, can any one with an iota 
of common sense believe that a larger army or rather mob, would have 
succeeded ? It is eu toils that tin* Duke of Wellington and Sir Charles 
Napier, both no doubt unwittingly', sanctioned by their authority the 
reasons given by the chiefs. “ All history,” wvote* Napier, 8 “ tells us 
that neither barbarous nor civilised war tiers of different tribes 4 or nations 
long agree when compressed.” Of the Duke, Siq } William Napier tplls 
this story: 5 — “ Speaking of Waterloo, the Duke said to Mr. Rogers the 
poet, ‘Napoleon should have waited for us at Paris.’ ‘ Why?’ ‘Because 
800,000 men would then have gathered round him.’ ‘ Is not that the 
reason why he should not V 4 No ! why he should ;* for when 800,0fl0 
men get together, there’s a damned deal of jostling.* ” # 

With regard/do the other statements in the extract which I have 

1 (Httfjr. de la < Saule rom ., ii. 702. 2 II. (I., ii, 10, § 4, 

3 Lfe and Opinions op Charles James Napier , fit. 218. 

4 The italics are mine. 

5 Life ami Opinions of Charles James Napier , iii, 218. 
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given from Mourner's work, there is no evidence that the Aeduan, or 
any other faction “domina contre Vercingetorix it is a pure in- 
vention to say that the Aedui fixed the numbers of the contingents of 
the relieving army ; and to say that “ le cornmandemeift reel fut confie 
a des feluens ]£por6dorix et Viridoinar,”^is to be guilty not only of a 
suggestio falsi but aJso of a suppressio veri. For Monnier knows perfectly 
well that, besides Eporedorix and Yiridomarus, two 'other generals, 
namely Commius and Vereassivellaunus, wem appointed ; and^tff? also 
knows that the two latter figure much more prominentl}«riif Caesar’s 
narrative than* the two former. 1 Besides, how is MggmieFs theory to 
l>e reconciled with the# fact that, only a* few weeks before, the Aedui had 
been severely snubbed in fa Pan Gallic council, when they claimed the 
Tight of directing the gampaign ? 2 Is it likely t fat, in the next council, 3 
they would h§ve bee^ allowed to have matters all their own way ? 

2. Monnier says tlfyat, after Vercingetorix had been elected eom- 
mander-in-chW by the Pan ^Gallic council, the Aedui, in their chagrin, 
begged Caesar to parcion them. Monnier^ knowledge of Latin# is at 
fault. Caesa# says, “Magno dolore Aedui fSruut se deiectos principatu ; 
queruntur fortunae commutationem et Cae^ris se indulgentiam 
requiruy^; neque tamen suscepto bello $uAn consilium al> reliquis 
separare audenfc.” 4 Now the* words which I have italicised do not 
mean, as Monnier supposes, “ they ask Caesar to forgive them,” 5 but 
“ they miss Caesar’s kindness.” 0 Monnier requires us to believe tliat 
the Aedui begged Caesar to forgive them, and then proceeded to force 
on a battle against him, contrary to the better judgement of Vercinge- 
torix ; that, while they dared not. wit lid Aw from their alliance with 
the rebels , — neque tamen susetpto bello syum consilium ab reliquis 
separare Sudent , — those rebels {vtre Merely instruments in their hands ! 7 

3. Monnier maintains that the fact that the army of n#lief was 
^assembled in Aeduan territory, proves that* the baneful influence of the 
Aedui was in the ascendant. 8 Does lie forget that the council which so 
emphatically pronounced that not the Aedui, but Vercingetorix was to 
hold the chief command, assembled* at Bibrac^e, — the Aeduan capital ? 

4. Monnier appeals, in support # of his theory, to the detailed list, 

which Caesar furnishes, 4 ^ of the several contingents. “ T es contingents,” 
he says, “sont d’autant plus nor^breux qu’ils sont devoues aux Eduens, 
et moins devours a la cause nationale” 10 If .so, how ’does he explain 
the ‘fact that the contingents' of the Arverni (V ercingetorix’s country- 
men) and of the Aedm, with their respective clients, were precisely the 
same ? “ Mais,” he proceeds, lt quand il s’agira des Boiens, allies des 

Eduens, cit<$ mediocre cependant, le chiffre du contingent m out era a 
30,000,” *He is apparently ignorant that not one of the modem 

•• 

1 B. O ., vii. 79, § 1, S3, § 6, 85, § 4, 88# § 4. 

3 /*., 6B, §8 5, 7. ‘IK, 75, § 1. 4 lb., 63, § 8. 

® “ils . . . euvoyerent demander pardon a fJesar.V Vercivgetorw\ pp. 183-4. 

6 See Foreellini, ToUus latinitatis Lexicon , t. v„ 1871, p. 192. 

7 Vercing&orix, p. 203. 8 lb ., p. 232. 

9 B. (7.. vii. 75. 10 Vercingetorix, p. 235. 

3 F 
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editors* reads XXX (milia) ; that for AA'A’ Nipperdey, 1 who gives excellent 
reasons for the reading lie adopts, Holder and Meusel substitute bina 
(2000), which is found in some MSS. ; and that Schneider rejects the 
reading XXX on the double ground that the Boii were too weak to have 
been asked for as many as 30,000 men, and that Caesar, throughout 
hi^. list, follows a descending scale of enumeration from 30,000, the 
number demanded from the Aedui and their allies, to 3000, the number 
that immediately precedes the mention of the Boii. Indeed, as the 
entire population of the Boii, men, women and children, had amounted, 
only six years before, to no mere than 32,000,- and that l>efore the 
heavy losses which Caesar iniliefed on them in battle, it is didicult to 
see where the 30,000 men were to come from* 

To support his argument, Monuier asserts 3 that the united con- 
tingents of the Sequani, Senones, Bituriges, ftuteni £iid Gamut es 
amounted to only 12,000 nu*n; those of the ' ietones, Turov es and 
Helvii to only 8000 ; and those of the ^uessiones, AfKbiani, Medio- 
matrr i, Petrucorii, Nervi i, Siorini and Nitiobrigf s to only 5j>00. ,Now 
the only evidence for Mourner's assertion is that a few MKS. have XII 
instead of duodenct » Ho finds an ally, however, in M. A. Jh' villa, 4 who 
argues (a) that Caesar be^iiy* by giving the collective numbers of the 
Aedui altd their clients, and of the Arverni and their clients, and that , 
he does not give any hint that thenceforth lie is no? using collective 
figures ; (b) that, after writing Bellovacis A", he adds totidem Lemovicibas ; 
octorui Pictonis . . . Helveiiis , Sue&sionibus . . . quina milia, A ulercis 
Cenomnnis totidem ; and, as« the Aulerci Cenomani contributed 5000 
and yet are not included amchig the group of Sueasiones, etc., it is plain 
that the group, not each individual member of it, contributed 5000 ; 
(c) that on his theory the suip-to.al of" contingents that wtfre levied 
amounted to 103,000; and as Caesar says that the tribes responded to 
the summons with alacrity, it is evident that man}' volunteers came, 
forward besides the 103,000 ; and accordingly we find that the actual 
total amounted to 248,000. 

M. K6ville’s arguments r mav be e.-sify refuted. (a) Caesar certainly 
does begin by giving the collective numl>ers of the Aedui and their 
clients and of the Arverni and their clients : but to any one who care- 
fully reads his list, it will be obvious tliat thenceforth lie does not use 
collective figures: — Impfrant Aeduis atqne eorum clientihux, Segusiavis y 
AmbivaretiSy Aulercis , Prannovicibu <*, [Blahnoviid,] milia XXXV; parent 
numerum Arverni# adiunctis EUutetis , Cadurcis, G aba Us, Vellaviis, qui 
sub imperio Arvernorum, esse consuerunt ; Sequanis , Senonibus , Bitnrigi- 
bus , Santonin, Rutenis , Carnutibus duodena milia,; Bellovacis decern; 
[totidem Lemuvicibus ;] octona Pictonibus et Turonis el Pariftiis et Hel- 
vetiis ; sena Andilus , Ambianis , Medionmtricis , Petrncoriis , Nerviis f 
Morinis , Nitiobrigibm quina milia , etc. The Aedui and their clients, 
the Arverni and their clients are treated as two united groups ; thence- 
forth, when states are gioupol together, it is not because the group 

1 Caesar , p. 107. 2 B. G. t i. 29, § 2. 5 VercingUorix , p, 234. 

4 Rev. des Deux Mondes , s<!jr., t. xxiv., 1877, p. 478. 
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was called upon to furnish a collective force, but obvjpusly becsfuse each 
member of the group was called upon to furnish the same number of 
men. The grouping is adopted by Caesar simph for th$ sake of brevity 
and convenience of enumeration. The proof of this is that we find in 
theseveral groups states which were geographically distinct and had no 
mutual connexion, save that they were all alike members of the Gallic 
confederation. (/>) If the Aulerci Cenomani are not mentioned m the 
group, each meml>er of which furnished 500ft men, the exploration is 
easy : Caesar desired to make it clear that the Aulerci Cenomani were 
not two peoples but one people. 1 2 ( c ) ijfie very fact, ih^lfon M. Reville’s 
theory, the sum -total of the several contingents amounted to only 
163,OpO instead of 248, §00, is in itself a sufficient refutation of that 
theory. The “ alacrity ” which the, tribes showed does not prove that 
they sent haW as mi*iy men again as they were asked for : we are to 
understand sillily that they obeyed the summons promptly. If tliey 
hod jierformed the work of supererogation v^tli* which M. Reville credits 
thenlPJ and had thereby disobeyed the orders of their chiefs, wh8 had 
intentionally # limited the numbers of the contingents, Caesar would 
assuredly have told us so. Besides, he does nof say 4fliat they responded 
to the «m»nmons with alacr^y : he onl>* says that, after they had 
mustered in th r *country of the Aedui, they marched with alacrity for 
Alesia. Lastly, as M. Deloclie- observes, it is incredible that tlie small 
tribe of the Cenomani should, as MM. Monnier and Reville try to make 
out, have alone contributed as many men as the Ambiani, Mediomatrici, 
Petrucorii, Nervii, Moriui and Nitiobiiges falcen together. 

It is remarkable that a distinguished critic like M. Reville sliould 
have devoted an article in tljc Jtfcvue des f )eux Mondes to eulogising 
Monnier’s book. A writer Who speaks* 3 of the “cheveux blancs” of 
Oritognatus, when for anything that Caesar says to the Contrary, 4 
Oritognatus may have been a young man with red liaii f or a bald head ; 
a writer who, in describing the final attack of the besieged garrison of 
Alesia upon tlie line of contrav gllation/’ thinks it necessary to add tlie 
puerile invention that u Vereingetorix . . . plamte sur le rempart 
l^tendard gaulois,” — such a writer eftn hardly mean to pose a serious 
scholar. 


caesAr’s second campaign against the 

BELLO VACI 6 

# * 

J. The description which Hirtius 7 gives of the geography of this 
campaign is not sufficiently definite to enable m? to determine the 


1 Schr^ider’s Caesar , ii. 585-6. 

2 Rev. des Deux Mondes, t. xxi^., 1877, pp. 468-9. 

3 Veremg&orix , p. 246. 4 B. </., vii. 77-8. 5 Jb. y 86, § 4. 

6 See Carte dc V Mat-Major (1 : 80,000), Sheets 32 and 33. 

7 B. G.. viii. 6-20. 
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various 'Sites with- absolute certainty. The essential part amounts to 
this. The Bellovaei anil their allies encamped on a hill, standing in 
a wooded country and protected by a morass. This morass was at the 
bottom of a deep and narrow valley, separating the hill from another 
on which Caesar pitched his <r*mp ; and the position of the Gauls was 
so i. strong that it would have l>een impossible to storm it without very 
hea\\y loss. The Roman camp had two ditches with vertical sides 
(<!i rec TU* X k 1 1 er ibu s). The ‘'hill upon which the Bellovaei were encamped 
was separated by another small valley ( mediocris rallis ) from a hill, 
( iuffum ), the sulfa; nit of which filmed a plateau, and the r> sides of which 
were steep. Tips hill was of course on the side ot the morass opposite 
Caesar’s camp ; and it was large enough to adhiit of four legions being 
drawn up on it in lilie of battle. Caesar reach jd it by bridging the 
morass ; and the bridge or causeway was const nf cted within a single 
day. About 10 Roman miles from the camp of uio Bellovaei wal a very 
strong place, upon which tlpw encamped alter they had been compelled 
to abUndon their original position. Somewhere** in the nefghlxmfhood 
of this second encampment was a meadow not more tlfan a Roman 
square mile in extent, which was surrounded partly by woods, partly 
by a river, very difficult f „o cross. T^is meadow, Hirtiua**tells us, 
was said to be not more than ft miles from the seemed camp of the 
Bellovaei. 

It is generally assumed that the original cam}) of the Bellovaei was 
situated somewhere within their own borders. But this is not certain. 
When Caesar set out on *ills march against the Bellovaei, they were 
preparing for a raid against’ the Suessiones. When he encamped in 
the territory of the Bellovaei, he found that the hulk of the population 
had left the country, and that only a few scouts had been sent back 
(remissi).*' After narrating this, Hirtius goes on to deseril>e the spot 
which the BelloVaei and their allies had chosen for their (encampment :* 
but lie does net tell us in whose territory it was. The natural 
conclusion to l»e drawn tyorn the word remissi is that it was not in 
the country of tin Bellovaei. Cong, however, thinks differently. 
u The Bejlovaci,” he says, 1 “a warlike people, would not quit their 
country, but their allies would come to thmi.* Yes ’ But just 
because they were a warlike people/ they had quitted their country, 
in order to invade that "of the Sqessiones ; antj, although the invasion 
doubtless came to notching, it is quite possible, and, a s I think, it is 
to be inferred from what Hirtius says, tliat they found a suitable 
place for making their stand against Caesar before they got back to 
their own country. 1 # , « 

1. Napoleon claims to have discovert"! Caesar’s camp. The Kite, 
Mont St- Pierre, winch is on the east- of the Oise, and about 3 miles 
south of its tributary the Aisne, was in the diocese of Soissons, 2 and 
therefore probably in the territory of the JJuessiones. A glance at the 
map will show that it (forresfxmds exactly with Hirtius^ description ; 


1 Caesar, p. 436. 

2 See map in Gallia Christiana, t. ix. 
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and the only real objection to it is that the sides of the ditches of the 
camp, as revealed by Napoleon’s excavations, are not vertical. . . 

Desjardins 1 believes that the problem is insoluble. “ II est 
impossible,” lie says, “avec des donndes* aussi vagues qui se boraent 
meme t\ des descriptions physiques convenant egalemenf k beaucoup de 
lieux situes dans la meme region, sa^s que jamais un seul nom 
g^ographique les accompagne, — de determiner exactement le the^re 
des operations militaires.” And in a note he says, “les 'coupes portees 
sur la planche 28,” — of Napoleon’s Atlas, — “son l loin de corryf^Cndre 
avec cette description, et 1’auteur reconnait lui-memc €es profils 
* ne pouvaient pas etre a parois verticals ’ : il en concert que les mots 
lateribus directis devai^nt signifier l a And de cuve, ce qui nous parait 
inadmissible . . . le ru 'Je Berne n’est pas un niarais.* Certainly the 
rivulet itself is not a marsh : but it flowed through marshy gi*ound ; and 
when Desjardins says that many places in the same district correspond 
with Hirtius’s description, he is, as I shall presently show, mistaken. 

2. L. d’Aiftaiville 2 labours to throve that Caesar’s first camp was 

close*to Beljifontaine, ’which is in the comfhune of Liercourt, aljput 5 
miles south -east of Abbeville. But all his labour is wasted; for 
Liercourt is in the territory of the Ambiani, o^ly a^hort distance from 
the moqth of the Somme ; and such a posy i*n is in complete disaccord 
with Himus’s narrative. • • 

3. Peigne-Detacourt an enthusiastic French antiquary, discovered, 

before the publication of Na]>oleon’s book, a wooden bridge, apparently 
of ancient construction, which he, took to be the bridge mentioned 
by Hirtius, 1 near Clermont, in the Brechg, •which flows into the Oise 
on its right bank. But Desjardins r ' olfects that the bridge must 
have taken a long time to make, and thaf^the adjacent country, — the 
high groTind dominating Clerjuonh-*— dqes not suit HirtiusV narrative. 
Peigne-Delaeourt 0 himself admits that his bridge would L^ye taken 
,60 days to make ; and, as it is clear from Hirtin^ thai the bridge w as 
thrown across the marsh in a 'single morning, this one admission 
shatters his whole theory. De Grattier 7 points out "that Caesar could 
have reached the hill (Mont de Cr«n) which # Peigne-Delacourt identifies 
with the iuifum of Hirtius, 8 without^ making a brnlge at all, and that 
the hill is not separated from the plateau ou which Peigne-Delaeourt 
believes the Bellovaci to have ^encamped by anything that can be 
properly called*a mediocris vail is. # 

According to von ($ oler, 5 ' # Caesa# encamped #on the north-w r e$t of 
Morfontaine, on the rrglit bank of the Tandy, which enters the 
Aisne at Lamotte. This position is* about 5 miles south-east of the 
cajpp which Napoleon identifies with that of Caesar. The Gauls, 
according to von Goler, occupied a plateau bounded on the south bv 

1 Geogr. de la Gaule row,, ii. 717-1$. 

2 Dissertation sur les camps romains du (Up* de la Somme, 1828, pp, 85-124. 

3 jbtude nouvelle sur la campagne de Jules Char contre les Bdlovaques , pp. 5-6. 

4 B. G viii. 14, § 4. • 6 Giogr. la, <4aule rom ii. 719, note. 

Q jbtude, etc., p. 24. 7 Com. arch, de Noyon , ii., 1868, pp. 168-9. 

» B. 6\, viii. 14, § 4. 9 Gall. Kricg, p. 339. 
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the rfVulet Retheuil, on the west by that of Pierrel'onds and by the 
forest, of Compifcgne, and on the north by the woods of St -Etienne. 
But, says General Creuly, 1 the plateau was assailable on the side of 
St- Etienne, and, indeed, on every side, except where it touches the 
valley of the Ya'ndy and a part of the valley of the Retheuil : it would 
therefore have been unnecessary to enclose it, as Caesar intended to 
do^ 2 by a line of eont ravallat ion ; and if sncli a line bad been made, 
it would Lave been 22 kilometres, or nearly 14 miles, in extent ! 

4NJf. Litonnois 3 argues on the hypothesis that, according to Hirtius, 
the campaign took place in the country of the Bellovaci. The river 
(altissimum Jh*$en) which Hirtris mentions in chapter 18, must then, 
says M. Litonnois, have been toe Oise, because <>* he only other ^ very 
deep river” in' the territory of the Bellovaci is the Aisne ; and as 
Caesar had already mentioned the Aisne by it* game Asona , he would 
not have de*criln*d it merely as an altimmum^Jl But, 1 may 
remark in passing, Hirtius, not Caesar, was the/autlior of the* Eighth 
Book of the Cowmen tarie*. „ ** 

if 

Tfce Oise, tlien, continues M. Litonnois, wai- the furthest limit of 
Caesars operations in the campaign ; and his point of departure was 
the common front * v ;r of^ the Suessiones and the Bellovaci. Therefore 
the camp of the Helluva n juust have been somewhere betw£$n those, 
limits. Now the only spot Uitwoen iheifi that answers to the narrative, 
of Hirtius is the bill of Gouvieux, near Chantilly. There, protected 
on its rear by the Oise, was the cam]) of the Bellovaci : the valley of 
the Nonette, which Hows into the Oise, separated them from Caesar ; 
and the strong place to wh* : <;Ji they ultimately retreated was somewhere 
in the mountainous district <*f the forest of Oamelle. 4 

Now M. Litonnois is mistaken in asserting that Caesars point of 
departure must have been on tin, common frontier of the iSuessioaes 
and the, Bellovaci. Caesar came from the south-west, — from Orleans ; 
and there is no., evidence that he first marched into the country of. 
the Suessiones, and then into that of the Bellovaci. It is true that 
lie had ordered TPabius to march into the country of the Suessionea, 
in cider to repel the threatened invasion of the Bellovaci ; but that 
does not prove that lie marched jnto the country of the Suessiones, 
to join Fabius, and thence into the country of the Bellovaci. This, 
however, is only a detail. I believe* that the altissimum (or vmpedi - 
tisdmuw ) flumen was tin; Aisne, which flows into the Oise. But even if 
it was the Oise, the ..amp of tin*. Bellovaci teas not on the hill of 
Gouvieux. For, according to M. Litonnois, in their retreat they left 
the Oise on their right ; that is to say, they moved southward and 
crossed the Nonette. But, if Caesar was obliged to bridge the None^-te 
in order to reach the ingum which Hirtius describes, how could 4 fhe 
Bellovaci have cross 'd it with all tliejr waggons? 

In spite of Desjardins's objections, in spite of the undoubted dia- 

V 

1 lieo . arch., iurav. ser., t. yiii., 1863, pp. 513-14. 2 H. 6\, viii 11, § 1. 

3 Complex renifus et mtm, < hi Com. arch, de 8en!i$, 1865, pp. 129-42. 

4 See Carte dc V Mat- Major (1 :80,000), Sheet 82. 
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creparyy between Napoleon’s plan' of the ditches of Caesar’s camp and 
Hirt ins’s description, I believe that the site adopted by Napoleon and 
selected, before the publication of his book, by Caignart de Saulcy, 1 is by 
far the most probable of any that can be named. Hirtius’s description 
of the ditches may be incorrect; for, as he probably Vrote at second- 
hand, we cannot put the same faith in h^s description of minute details 
as we can in Caesar’s. But at all events de Sau ley’s site correspond^ in 
every particular with his description ; and it is not correct to say, as 
Desjardins says, that others correspond equally well. To ^fl£>te de 
Saulcy, “ .J’ai souvent parcouru, et dans tous les sens, ce^r ilfagnifiques 
forets ’ (Cuise,* Compiegne and Laigye), et je n’ / ^^Peconnu qu’un 
seal point qui concorde avec la description d’Hirtius; mais il est vrai 
qu’il. presente une ressenidance si saisissante avec le Terrain sur lequel 
tous les fa its de cette § canipagne se sont derotilef, qu’il faudrait etre plus 
que difficile epour xjjepas y recommit re le lieu cherche.” And General 
CreuljP agrees with cRfc Saulcy. 

II. Assunflfig the correctness of de Saulcy’s and Napoleon’s identili- 
cat>m of tlie camps o# Caesar and the Beifovaci, the next probl^i is to 
determine the geography of the second stage of the campaign. The 
strong position ( loco niunitissimo ), 2 on whicl# tlie^dellovaci made their 
second*. gimp, can only be Mont Ganelon. # dirtius describes it as not 
more than 10 (jtoman) miles*from their original position. The nearer 
part of Mont Ganelon is only about 6 miles off : but the hill stretches 
so far to the north-west that his vague statement is, in one sense, 
no , exaggeration. Besides, as General Creuly points out, the distance 
which the Gauls would have had actually to travel in order to reach 
Mont Ganelon is greater than tlie distance as the crow flies. 3 Yon 
Kampe^ 4 makes the retreating Bellovaci fi$st cross the Aisne, and then 
cross the Oise: but de Saulcy liold* 5 that tlicy would not have 
attempted the passage of the Aisne at all, iri which they would have 
been liable to attack. Anyhow it woukl have bean unnecessary for 
them to cross both the Aisne and tlie Oise : all that they had to do, in 
oi*der to reach Mont Ganelon^ was to move up the left bank of the 
Aisne and then cross the Oise. • # % ^ • 

According to Hirtius, 6 the plai# in which the Bellovaci attacked the 
Roman cavalry “was, said to be not more than 8 ; iles from their 
second camp. Jt must, as de Saulcy remarks, 7 have been on the left 
bank of the tAisne, because Caesar would not have Had time to bridge 
tlie river on Jlie day <!?i which he Inarched against the Bellovaci. De 
Saulcy and Napoleon place it opposite the village of Clioisy-au-Bac : 
General Creuly 9 and von Kampen, about 2 miles further up tlie Aisne, 
ki the bepd of th<v river between Choisy and Retliondes. The former 
s^e is not more than a mile and a half from the nearer part of Mont 

I Les campagnes de Jules C&sar thins les i hades, 1862, p. 401, 

II B. C/., viii. 16, § 4. :: Rev. arch., nouv.^ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 613. 

4 Quindecim ad Caesar is de b. (*. o>mm. tabulae, xiv. 

0 Les eampaynes de Jules (Msar dans les Ovules, p. 417. n B. G., viii. 20, § 1. 

7 Les eampaynes, etc., p. 419. 8 Hist, de Jules Cesar, ii. 332. 

y Rev. arch ., nouv. ser., t. viii., 1863, p. 516. 
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Ganelon. The latter, as Oreuly observes, agrees better with thq state- 
ment of Hirtius. 


WHERE WAS THE BRIDGE BY WHICH DUMNACUS 
CROSSED THE LOIRE? 

* 

Napoleon 1 asserts that the bridge was at Saumur, but gives no 
reason^ 4 * L. Fallue 2 believes, “avec,” as he asserts, “les plus savants 
geographes,^ that the bridge was at C V, on the road from Angers to 
Poitiers, wliich^:** argues, Dum^acus liad probably followed, in order 
to enter the country of the Pictones. 3 But, eten if Dutnnacus had 
taken this road,' it does not follow that, ii f trying to escape across 
the Loire, 4 lie returned hv it. Hirtius gives vs no real due ; and 
Napoleon, Fallue, and the alleged “savants geognydhes ate all simply 
guessing. 


WHO WAS GUTUATRUS? 

* 

The MSS. differ a greatMial, the various readings being GuMuatuni, 
Gutuatrubi, Gvttruatru m, Gutruatium, Gatriatrium an4 G utiruatum : 6 
but Gutuatrus was undoubtedly the same man as the Cotuatus mentioned 
in B. G. y vii. 3, § 1. Schneider indeed thinks otherwise. Hirtius, he 
argues, 0 reminds us that Caesar has related, in the* preceding (Com- 
mentary, that the great rel^Pion originated among the Canmto; 7 but 
he tells us that Gutuatrus was*** the autlior of tliat signal crime * without 
quoting Caesar as his authority. This argument is more subtle than 
convincing. Again, says Kohnci ler,‘ Hirtins speaks of Gutuatrus in such 
a way th vt: we should take him for a man of great influence and exalted 
position, and not a desperatl* outlaw like Cotuatus. Hirtius simply 
speaks of him as jiritvipem scelcris illim rt concitatorem belli. Sc fieri# 
illius means the massacre at Oenabum or it means nothing. Ootuatus 
was vhe* leader, or gather one of tile two leaders (the other being 
Conconnet^dumnu.^) of the Oarnuto: who perpetrated that massacre; 
and the natural conclusion is tliat Gutuatrus was (Jofuatus, s Caesar, as 

1 Hist, de Jules Clmr, ii. 336. *■ 

* Eludes arch, sur Vhist. de Jules Cfyar par Vem}»\;ur Najmleon /// M 1867, 

p. 106. Cf. Her. de V A nouv. s«'*r. t t. xiv., 1887, p. 215. In this article 
M. A. Jcmbert says that popular tradition places the scone of the battle between 
Dumnaeua and Fa bins in the neighbourhood of Ce. But arguments based on 
tradition art* worthless, unless it can be proved that the tradition is genuine, an^J 
not the offspring of the brain of some local antiquary. * 

3 See B. Q vii i. 26, § 1. , 4 Ik, 27, § 2. 

5 A. Holder’s Caesar*? p. 224, See p. 817. infra, 

6 Caesar, ii. 3211. ’ 7 /i. G. t viii. 38, g 3. 

* I find that Heller vtf.y sensibly remarks, “There is nothing absurd in the idea 
that a man who had massacred Roman citizens, eveiwthougb he had on tliat account 
obtained great influence among his Wn countrymen, should have been called by 
Caesar a desperado ” {Ph d»>loffun, xvii., 1861, p. 283)* 
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we kjow from the evidence of coins, Romanised the spelling of Gallic 
proper names, doubtless in order to render them less uncouth, to the 
eyes of his readers ; and we need not wonder at th<g difference between 
his ‘spelling and that of Hirtius, — if indeed some copyist was not 
responsible for the difference, — when we remember how variously 
Indian names are spelt by Anglo-Indian^writers. 


THE DURATION OF CAESAR’S PROCONSULSiflP 

On page 155, describing Caesar’s operations in 5 1 I have written, 
“ Only one more summer had to pass, as the nial contents had doubtless 
reckoned, and his goveftiment would be at an end.” This sentence is 
based upon a passage in B. G., viii. 39, — cuSi omnibus Gallis notum 
sciret 0 reliqv!hm esswinam acstatem suae provinciae , quam si mstinere 
potuissent , nytyum i ckra periculum vererentur. Long, who holds that 
Caesar's term of office wilfe not to expire until the end of 49 B.C., 
remarks that Hirtius may mean M that Caesar would have no ftme for 
a campaign in b.c. 49, for lie would be . . . communicating with bis 
friends in Rome about bis election in that? yea#' i But there is no 
need have recourse to £his far-fetclfea explanation if we accept 
Mommsen's view, that Caesar's term would expire on March 1, 4*9. Reams 
have been written npon the quest ion : 2 but all that 1 am concerned 
with is the fact, recorded by Hirtius, that the Gauls, as Caesar was 
aware, knew that the summer of 50 B.c. would be the last season in 
which he would be free to deal with^tliem. Hirtius was Caesar's 
intimate friend ; and it is incredible that, on a point like this, lie 
should toave been mistaken. 


WHAT WAS THE HEIGftT OF THE TERRACE WHICH 
CAESAR CONSTRUCTED AT UXELLODUNUM *1 

• • -ex ^ 

Hirtius describes the terrace as follows : — Jftstruitur agger in alti- 
tudinem pedum, 7^V, conlocatur in eo turris X tabulatorum^non quidem 
quae moenibm adaequaret (id en^m nullis operibus ctfici poterat ), s<d quae 
superarc fonti* fastiyi uni posset 3 • 

•The reading LX fe doubtful. • It is only # found in S and in the 
margin of A* Tins <e*t of the a and /3 MSS. have pedes sex or pedum 
VI, and ik have IX. 4 Long 6 characterises sexaginta (LX) as “a bad 
gmendation ” : bu^ bad or good, it is not an emendation at all. It is 
incredibhf that the terrace should have been only 6 feet or even 9 feet 

• • 

1 Decline of the Roman Republic , *v. 443. • 

2 Mommsen, Die Rechtsfraye zvrtschcn Caesar und deni Sena% 1857 ; Hoffmann, 
De origine belli Oaesariani; Zumpt, Stvdia Rcnnana P. Guiraud, Le diff&rend 
entre CteOret le Sinai, 1878 ; Journal des Savants , 1879, pp. 437-49, etc. 

3 B . G; viii. 41, § 5. 9 ^Meusel’s Caesar , p. 242. 

6 rw/iW /»/ fhfi ttninsin JifitniliNr iv Tinfrf> 
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high, for the words of Hirtius unmistakably imply that it was Raised 
to the .greatest possible height : if Uxellodunum was on the Puy 
dTssolu, it must have been very much higher than 9 feet ; and if it 
had been only 6 or even 9 feet high, it is to the last degree unlikely 
that Hirtius would have taken the trouble to mention its height. 
But to say what its height realty was, is impossible. 

Achaintre 1 remarks that, according to Orosius,- the combined height 
of the agger and the tower was 60 feet. If Orosius had said this, it 
would^vjok as if he had found the reading sexayintt t in his copy of the 
Com merit as but had read Hirtius’s narrative carelessly. But it is 

Achaintre liim&slf who was careless What Orosius wrote vas Ex&trmtur v 
agger ci turris peifhm sexaginfa, etc. Evidently pedum sexayinta belongs 
only to ttirris ; a. id, as Long remarks, Orosiiv “must have calculated 
the height of the ‘turns' from the number of . . b stories.” 

/ 

SOME CRITICISM^ ON CAESAR'S GENERALSHIP 
* EXAMINED ‘ 

1. Turpin de Grit ?e 4 hdds that Caesar was himself to blame for the 
failure of his attempt to siVrprise the Helyetii. ' He ought, hMUYs, to 
have instructed Labienus to send messengers from time t% time to let him 
know how he was getting on, and to have arranged with him a system 
of signals by which he might satisfy himself that he had really suc- 
ceeded in occupying the hill. If he had done this, and explained the 
signals to Oonsidius, Coiuddifrs* would not have lwii duped. Moreover, 
Caesar ought not to have believed Considiu* on Ids bare word, hut 
ought to have promptly taken steps to vorjfy his statement. 

I venture to think that in sending an experienced officer of high 
reputation? to find out whether Labienus had succeeded in his attempt, 
Caesar took all i-easonable precaution ; and that he can hardly be 
blamed for not having foreseen that Oonsidius would make a fool of 
himself. Moreover, as far as I can gather from Caesar’s narrative, he 
did p/umptlv take st<*r>s to verify Oorisidiuss statement/* 

2. Turpjba de Crisse 7 finds fault with Caesar for having sent his 
cavalry across the Sanibre, before the battle with tVie Nervii. There 
could have been no object in doing he argues, except to gain time 
for the legionaries to enirench the camp; and r t his object could have 
l>een gaine< 1 better in another way. Whih* entrenching bis camp and 
clearing the surrounding country of tin? hedges which intersected it, 
Caesar ought to have lined the left bank of tin* river with his archers 

1 Caesar, iv. 454. 2 vi. 11, § *25. « m 

3 Caspar, p. 452. 4 V 01)1*11. tie Char, i. 47-9. • 

5 See pp. 32-3, mtprA. 

* multo deiiique die per exploiatores Caesai cognovit et monte m a subs teneri 
Heivetios castra movisse Coiwidium timore perterritum quod non vidisset pro 
vino sibi remintiavisNe. ft. <7., i. 22, § 4. Ou the^meaning of multo die see my 
essay on “The Credibility of Caesar \4- Narrative,” p. 206, supra. 

7 Comm, de Visor, i. 154-6. 
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and # slingers, and supported them by a legion. If he had done this, 
there is every reason to believe that the enemy would # qot have 
attempted to interfere with the construction of Ms camp. There can 
be* do doubt that, as the great Napoleon so id, 1 Caesar was culpably 
careless. Still, it is by no means clear that to this fery carelessness he 
did not owe his victory. If he had taken due precautions, the Nervii 
Would probably not have crossed the river at all, — and what rtien ? 
Turpin says that he owed the victory to his soldiers and to luck. To 
luck certainly, if luck it was that the skill gf the Nervii waj wot equal 
to their courage : hut also to the tact of Labi emus am), dso his own 
coolness and •inspiring power. For i£ this was a p'ddh)p#fii-Ot a general’s 
battle, it was also the battle of a gr^t man. ** 

3. Caesar has beengtaken to task by Lossau and® other writers 2 for 
having distributed ^is legions, for the winter jf 54-53 B.C., over a wide 
area; and gossan «ays that he might have solved the difficulty occa- 
sioned by the faille of the harvest in the preceding summer by 
establishing^iaga/ines at ^suitable points. The criticism would never 
lirwe beey heard of Amt for the disaster #hich befell Sabin us ami Cotta 
at Aduatuta ; and I do not believe that it was well founded. The 
disaster was due to the folly of Sabinus. # Caesar knew what he was 
about and it is impertinent to tind fjuft with a great general when 
one has practically no knowledge of the circumstances in which he was 
placed. No oue can tell whether it would have been possible for him 
to establish magazines. Moreover, as von Goler 3 points out, winter 
camps, as we may see from Caesar's narrative, were so strong that, if 
they w'ere attacked, they could be held # with certainty until they were 
relieved. See the Due de Rohan’s Lm Parfait Capita ine, ed. 1745, 
pp. 3 3^4. 4 


THE SPELLING OF CELTIC 5 NAMES 

In spelling Celtic proper flames, 1 ha^, throughout my arir Jftgrra- 
tive, followed Caesar; and wliere # the MSS. differ, I have followed the 
best, or have beep, guided by other ancient writers or by tie evidence of 
coins or inscriptions* while, in default of positive testimony, I have 
been guided* simply by modern usage. Bi$ for mere accuracy, where 
accuracy ran countei ,# to usage, 1 lmve cared nothing. We have all been 
accustomed, *as schoolboys, to read of Orgetorix and Divitiacus. AVhat, 
then, is to be gained by slavishly *f oil owing the evidence of coins, and 
writing Orcetirix, and Diviciacos ? Besides, in some cases, different coins 

• 1 See p. 54, n. 1, supra. • 

2 JBjj. Turpin de Crisse, i. 345-t?. Galt! Kr tea, p. 171. 

4 A book called La guerre, ri$*J tries Cesar dans les Uaute.% by M. de Peels, 
published in 1786, abounds in depreciatory criticisms <*f Caesar’s generalship, none 
of -which* seems to me worthy of notice. 

e It is not certain that all the names to T>e mentioned in this note were Celtic : 
but into that question I need not now enter. 
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spell the same name in different ways. Caesar dealt with Celtic in 
the same way that Anglo-Indians dead and gone dealt with Indian 
names. If his lot had been cast in India in the days of 4< John Com- 
pany,” he would have written Cawnpore not Kdnlipiir. As his lot Was 
cast in Gaul in thi* last century B.C., he wrote Orgetorix, not Orcetirix. 
Probably he himself knew the native orthography of some, at least, of 
the Celtic names that appear in his memoirs, for he must have seen 
plenty of coins, if not other evidence. Where accuracy does not give a 
shock tej^usage, I try to be accurate : but, in a matter of no practical 
importance**^ would rather be wilfully inaccurate than shock people’s 
eyes or ears. * invert hel ess, for the satisfaction of the curious and of 
those who, in season and out of season, are clamorous for accuracy, I 
subjoin a list of doabtful names and of others Un orthography of which 
there is sufficient evidence either to determine or with reasonable prob- 
ability to conjecture. The evidence is derived from ( 1 * ) coins, (2) inscrip- 
tions, (3) comparison of the MSS. of the Co rumen < cries, with those of 
other ancient writers, and (4) study of analogous Celtic < Tbrms. It is 
necessary, however, to bear id mind that Latin inscriptions are rot 
conclusive evidence as to the way in which the Gauls spelled their own 
names. ^ i 

Admagetobriga 1 is sanctioned by the French Commission, pro- 
fess to follow the best MSS., and by A. Holder. 3 A Q, however, have 
(quod proelium fact um sit) Admagetobrige : CMS Admagctobriac ; and 
F ad Magetobriam ; 4 and Schneider, 5 citing B. C., iii. 79, § 4 ( proelio ad 
Dyrrachium facto), ib., 53, § 1 (uno die TV proeliis factis, tribus ad Dyr • 
rachtUM) and ib., i. 38, £ 4 (bdfum ad Ilerdam . . . g ere re) maintains 
that Caesar would have used th_o preposition, not the locative. C. \V. 
Gluck 6 also, who believes the name of the battle-field in question 
is derived from mag (“ a field ”), ho^ds Fiat Caesar wrote ad Magetobrigam . . 
He relies on the alleged inscription, magetob, which 1 liaye noticed in 
my geographical no£e on Magftoiuuga. He also refers to many Gallic 
names in which magus occurs, and identifies magus with the Irish mag. 
Holder, 7 * on the other hand, and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville * interpret 
A d iga as “ fortress of Admagetos” 

I believe that Schneider and Gluck are right, although, as I have 
shown in the above-mentioned geographical note, tb# ‘inscription on 
which Gluck relies is doubtful. 

Aduatuca and Atuatqpa are found in the best MSS. of Caesar.'* 
Ptolemy 10 writes 9 ArovdxpvKov : Aduaca, with the variant Aduaga, is 
found in the Itinerary of Antonine , n and Atuaca in the Table : 1 '“ > but, as 
I have tried to prove in my geographical note on Aduatuca, the town 

1 Ji. (*., i. 31, § 12. " Bid. arch, de la (Jaule, !. 9-10. 

* Caesar , p. 18. 4 Cf. Meusrl’s* Caesar, p. 20 "ith his Lex. Cats., ii. 508. J 

5 Caesar , i. 66. 

6 Die bci dim r w/rko m m. ende n Kelt Mien N (Often, 1857, pp. 121-3. 

7 Alt-cel tischer Sfrrachscfhtz. i. 42. 

8 Ijts noms gindoix ehez Cesar H J Hr tins, 1891, pp.‘*82-3. 

* Meusel’s Lex. Cues., i. 181. J<) Ceogr,, ii. 9, § 5. 

n P. 378. M P. 12, col. 1. 
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mentioned by Ptolemy and in the Itinerary and the Table .is. distinct 
from the stronghold mentioned by Caesar* # 

Aduatuci derives much more support, on the whole, than any other 
form from the MSS. 1 of Caesar : but Atuatuci and Afuatici are found in 
good MSS. Orosius 2 has Aduatici , anc^Dion Cassius 3 * ArovartKoi 

* Aedui. — Gluck 4 prefers this form to Haedui , which Sclmgider, 
Nipperdcy, Mommsen and Meusel always write, following the best MSS. 5 
of Caesar. Heller, 0 referring to J. C. OreUi {Inzer. Lat. cq^httio , No. 
3432), remarks that, if some inscriptions have the forn^AAsdui, others 
have Haedui? But this only proves# that insorip + ion4^on questions of 
oithography, are not necessarily conclusive. According to Gluck, where 
an h is found in Celtic fvords, it, is only “ a breath,” Which the Homans 
prefixed to the pur^ Celtic vowel. Thus theyjwrote Helrii and Helvetii 
for Elvii ai*l ElveXi, which forms are found in inscriptions. 7 Holder 8 
derives Aedui from ^idu-s (in Irish aid, in Welsh aidd ), which means 
“ zeal” or “Tfvalry.” Ed^is is found on coins. 0 

•Agedkicum, whifli is found in the be?t MSS. of Caesar, 10 ai^i in the 
Itinerary <? f Antonine , n is right. A Gallic coin has afha, and an 
inscription discovered at Sens, which stands ^pon^he site of Agedincum, 
AGiESvJjf M. d’Arbois de Jubainville con.^dftrs that the it in this inscrip- 
tion is perhajjg only an alftred form of the e in Caesar, “ <#>mme on a 
dit ‘ pied ’ pour pede ” 13 Gluck 14 concludes that the first four letters of 
the word were certainly Aged ! ; and he prefers Agedincum to Agedicum, 
which is found in C, relying on the authority of the best MSS. of Caesar, 
and on the analogy of Alisincum , Vapivfwn and Lemincum. It should 
be added that, according to Holder, the genuine Gallic form was Agedin- 
con, aijfl that the Gallic termination of all* names which Caesar latinised 
•into am was cm. 15 • * • 

Alesia. — According to an inscription found on tins plai^ni of Mont 
Auxois, the Gallic form was Alisi/a. *See Uesjaidins’s Geogr. de la 
Ganle row., ii. 467, n. 2, and ]fev. arch., nouv. ser., t. xv., 1867, p. 314. 

Ambivareti is, accoiding to Gluck, 16 the name of a people whom 
Caesar mentions in R G., vii. *75, $ 2, ^K), § $ 6. Gluck afrg^i»dfchat 
the word is formed from ambi around,” “mutually”) and var (in 
Cymric gwared fr^ed ”), so that A nibi vareti would meaif “defending 

I Meuse! s Lex. Cues ., i, 182. * 

- 1 list., vi. 7, § 14, 10, § 2. 3 Hist. Rov±, xxxix. 4, § 1. 

* 4 Pp. 9*14. * # Meusel’s Caesar, critical note on p. 3. 

6 Philologus , xvii., j v ’ 61, p. 272. 

7 J. Gruter, lnscr . ant . totius orb is fftom., 1707, vol. i. dccxxviii., 9 ; J, W. C. 
Steiner, Codex inner. Rom., 1851, 466. 

a 8 Alt-cdlischer Sprachscliatz , i. 65. 

9 E. Muret and M. A. Chabouillet, Cat. den monnaies gaid. de la BibL Nat., 

f889, Nos. 4822*31 v • f 

10 Meusel’s Lex. Cats., i. 207. Agedicum , according to the* French Commission 
{Diet. arch, de la Gaule, i. 18), is tfie reading of the bjst MSS. ; but this is a mis- 
take. The form is found, according to Frigell, in C , in one passage only (vii. 10, 
§ 4) : hut Meusel does not mlntion it at all # # 

II P. 383. 12 Rev. de philologie, t. ii., 1847, p. 356. 

13 Desjardins’s Gtoyr. de la Gaule rom ., ii. 469, n. 8. 

14 Pp.' 15-18. 15 Alt-celtischer Sprachschat passim. 16 Pp. 22-4. 
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each other/ 5 The reading of the best MSS. in chapter 75, is 
Amhluareti which only differs in one letter from the reading for 
which Gliick argues. Amblmreti , says Gluck, is “a monstrosity/ 5 
Ambivareti , however, is not found in any MS. 

Andi and A ndes are found in the best MSS. of Caesar : 2 but Gliick 8 
and A. Holder 4 regaid Andecuvi as the true form. They find support ih 
Pliny 5 (iv. 18 (32) 107), Tacitus (Ann. iii. 41), Ptolemy (ii. 8, § 8), 
Orosius v» T i 8, § 7) and many other authors, as well as in a coin mentioned 
by T. E. Kim net, 0 which bears the legend andecau. M. d 5 Arbois 
de Jubainville* regards An die a i, which is found in Pliny and 
Orosius, as the oldest form. Holder derives the wo^d from the particle 
ande and cav (in Cymric caw), which means a 44 1 and ” or 44 tie.” 

Aremoricus, not An ioricus is the true form. 8 Gliick 9 observes 
that the final e in are was dropped in the MSS. : hi «, he believes that 
Caesar was not responsible. Pliny, 10 Ausonius, 11 lb tilns 12 and Sidonius 
Apollinaris 13 all write the e. The particle are, moreovei, is found in 
other Gallic names, for instance Arecomici. also Ho T der, AJt- 

eeltucher Sprachschatz , i. 202. 

Atrebates, the trual form, is preferred by Gluck 14 to Atrebati, 
which has some MS. suppoi *, 16 on the ground that Caesar conM not 
have used both forms, since the name Atrchas is invariably of the third 
declension, and the only names which Caesar declines indifferently 
according to the second and the third declension, are those which have 
the Gallic termination on , e.g. Turoni (or Turones). But, objects 
Heller, 10 besides Caletes and *(Meto*y we find Vtdiocasses and Veliocassis 
(dative). However, as the dative Atrebatis is only found in a family 
of MSS., in which syllables are frequently dropped. Heller admits 
that, in Caesar, Atrebates may be 4 he only rght form. 

Aulerci Aulurci , Auleurci and Awrelci are the forms found in the 
best MSS. 17 of Caerar of a name which, on coins, 18 appears as Aulirci. 
The editora adopt the form Aulerci. 

Caeroesi, which is found in the a MSS. of Caesar, 10 is adopted by tbe 
bee 4 Orosius 20 has Uaerosi with the variant Cerosi. Caerosi , 


1 Meusel’s Lex . Cues., i. 248. In chapter 90 the best MSS. have Ambibareti. 

2 Meusel’s Lex. (Joes., i. 259. 3 P. 24. 

4 A It'Celtischer Sprachscha?:, i. 140-3. 

6 Pliny (ed. D. Detlefsen 1866) has A.ulicari, with r. 1. Andigavi. 

6 Descr. de midaiUes antiques , i. 80. 

7 See Desjardins, Ceogr. de la tfaule rom ., ii. 483, n. 3. 

8 Meusel’s Lex. Coes., i. 301. 9 Pp. 31-2. 

10 Nat. Hist., iv. 17 (31), § 105. 11 Ed. B. Peqer, p. 59, *, 28. 

32 I tiu., i. 213. 13 Carm., vii. 247, 369. 

14 Pp. 36-40. 15 Meusel’s Lex. Cos., i. 359. 

10 Philologus, xv : i, 1861, pp. 278-9. 

17 Meusel’s Lex. Caes ., i. 376 ; Holder’s Caesar, p. 62. Meusel does not 
mention the form Aulerci , which, according to Holder, is found in h yi B. O., 


iii. 17, § 3. 

18 E. Muret and M. A. Chahouillet, Cat. das monn. gaul. de la Bib . Nat., Nos. 


7046-9. 

19 Meusel’s Caesar, p. 40. 20 Hist., vi. 7, § 14. 
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whiclf is the reading of h, is adopted by Meusel in his edition, 1 but 
not in his Lexicon? Holder reads Gaeroesi in his edition 3 and Caerosi 
in hi g Alt-ccltischer Sprachschatz 4 Gerosi is found in af. Gluck 5 says 
that the Gauls would have written Cairoisi. • 

Caletes is preferred by Gluck 0 to Caleti. Cadetes is found in B. G., 
vii. 75, § 4 ; Galetos in ii. 4, § 9 ; 7 Plin^ 8 has Galeti ; Orosius 9 Caleti ; 
Strabo 10 KdAcTot ; and Ptolemy 31 KaXrjrai. Caesar, as Schneider 
remarks, often appears to use the terminations l and es of* Gallic 
proper names indifferently. # 

Gehenna is preferred by Gluck ^ to the usual n*$umg Gevenna . 
Gehenna is found or^ce (written *by iP second lianu)®fn M, and once in 
A. 18 Gltick refers to IV^ela, 14 Pliny 15 and Ausonius^ 6 and derives the 
word from ceh (in Cymric kefyn, cefn ), which m^ans a “ridge.” 

Cenabun^ is undoubtedly preferable to Genahum , although it is 
not found m any of the MSS. of Caesar. 17 In the two passages in 
which Hirtiirji 8 mentions the name, cnr have Cenalmm y and p Genahum . 
Tin# Genahum is the^rue form is proved^ says Desjardins, 10 by JStrabo, 
Ptolemy, the Itinerary of Antonine , the Table , and the famous 
inscription on the marble slab, which was discovered, in 1846, in 
the faubourg St -Vincent at Orleans. Tl^f Gauls themselves would 
have written Cenahon. Glfrck 20 derives* Genahum from cei\a y which, 
he says, is identical with the Irish c*n , and from which Cenomani is 
derived, So also M. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 

Cenomani. — Gluck 23 prefers this to Cenomanni (which is the reading 
of the best MSS.), 22 on the analogy of lmviy other words of the same 
termination. He also remarks that ijolybius, Strabo and Ptolemy 
were wrong in writing Kcvo/xa vol for Kijyo parol, as the quantity of 
the e infixed by the line Te%nbet * gnat os visere Genimanos , 23 I do not 
question the conclusion : but Latin poets occasional *y lengthened or 
shortened the quantities of proper names* for metrical purposes. Thus 
Virgil writes Nec non Tarquintium eiectum Porsenna iuhehat : 24 while 
Horace writes Minacis aut Eirusca Porsenae manus 

Oentrones is, according to*Gl«ck, 26 tliomame which Caesa J,o 
one of the client peoples of the Nervi i. 27 Ceutrfnes is found in ABM ; 
while Oentrones i§ found in Q. 28 Gliick says that t atr, •from which 

1 P. 40. Here, in his apparatus criticus , Meusel notes cerosi as the reading 
of the 8 MSS. generally. , * 

• 2 i. 432. 3 P. 14. • 4 i. 6>7. 8 P. 40. 8 Pp. 43-4. 

7 Meusel ’s *Lc:r. Cues., 1. 439. 8 Nat Wist., iv. 18 (32), § 107. 

9 Hist, vi. 7, § 14. 10 iv. 6, § 5. 11 Geoyr ii. 8, § 5. 

12 P. 57. 13 Meusel’s Leu:. Ones., i. 498, 

* u Ghoroarapliia, ii. 5, §§ 74, 80. 

13 XatrtlisL, iii. 4 (5), § 31, 17 (31), § 105. 

• 10 Opuscula, p. 105, 1. 102#p. 151, 1. 114. 

17 The adjectival form Cenahens ^ is found in a, in B. f?., # vii. 28, § 4 . See 
Meusel’s Lex* Goes., i. 506. 

18 B. G. % viii. 5 , § 2 ; 6, § 2. ' • 

18 G&egr. de la Gaule rom.f ii. 477, n. 1. 20 Pp. 58-9. 

21 P. 59 and n. 1. 22 Meusel, Lex. Caes i. 507. 

28 Gruter, t. ii., mclxi., 6. 24 Aen., viii. 646. 25 Epod., xvi. 4. 

28 Pp. 62*3. 27 B. G ., v. 39, § 1. 28 See Meusel’s Lex. Caes ., i. 521. 
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Ceutrones would be derived, is a form foreign to Celtic. He derives 
Centrones ’ from cm V. (in Breton kentr , in Irish cinteir, a spur), and 
infers that it means “ spur- wearing” I have not much faith in ’this 
derivation ; for ifc would be very strange that the clientB of a people 
who, as Caesar says, 1 had no cavalry, should have been called u spur- 
wearers.” 

Gluck spells *.in the same way Cent rones, the name of an Alpine 
tribe, which. Caesar mentions in B. G., i. 10, § 4. Ceutrones, however, 
is found n»--all the best MSS., 2 and in the famous inscription of Forclaz. 3 
Thus, unless • trones was misspelt in the inscription, tin, etymological 
argument of Gluck collapses. Having regard to „the authority of the 
MSS., I am inclivied to believe that both tribes had the same name, 
Ceutrones . „ 

Commius ought strictly to be spelled Commios See Rhys’s Celtic 

Britain , p. 25, and Rev. celt., i. 294. 0 

Coriosolites is preferred, as having the beat MS. iuthority, by 
Holder 4 * and Meusel to the more usual Cunosolites Coriosolites is fq^ind 
in X in B. G., iiL 11, § 4 and vii. 75, § 4 ; also in AQ/3 in ii. 34 and 
iii. 7, § 4 ; while Curiosoliles is found in BM in ii. 34, and in ABM in 
iii. 7, § 4. As in so many, other Gallic names, the termination varies 
between <?$ and i, the accusative -os being £ #und in Qfh in ii. 3%. 

Diablintres, which is found in the a MSS. of Caesar, 0 is preferred 
by Gluck 7 to the usual form JDiablintes, which is found in h. The 
MSS. of Pliny 8 have Diablintes, Diablinti and Diablindi ; of Orosius 9 
Diablintres, Diablintes and„ Diabintes. Ptolemy 10 has AtafiX irau 
Gluck decides for Diablintres x out of deference to the a MSS., and 
because he thinks it more likely that the r was omitted by copyists 
than inserted. He derives the woirf from the privative particle di<% 
and blin, from which he believes that hlintres , connected^ with blintervs 
(“ weary ”), arose. 

Dumnorix is the popular form of the name of the Aeduan dema- 
gogue whom Caesar put to death in 54 ».c. The coins exhibit three 
forms. ~Tk‘bnoreix, Dubnorex ond Dubmrxl 11 MM. A. de Barth61emy 12 
and d J Arbois de Jubainville 13 regard Dubnoreix as the true form, 
Dubnorex being found only on ill-executed coins. 

Eporedorix, the Aeduan chieftain whom '‘Caesar mentions in 
conjunction with* Viridomarus, is so called, at least in the nominative 
case, in the MSS. 14 Eporedirix is found in an inscription. 15 

I B. G., ii. 17, § 4. * 

52 Meusel’s Lex. Cues., i. 521. 3 Dirt, arch . de la Gaule , i. 252, 

4 A U-celtischer Sprachschatz , i. 1126-7. Holder refers to Laval, 1892, p. 9 
and Bull. hist, et arch . de la Mayenne , 1892, p. 163. I have not been able to 
verify these references. 6 *>Lex. Caes ., i. 744. 

0 MeuselVs Lex. Caes., i. 882. 7 Pp. 93-5. 

3 Nat. Ilist., iv. 18 (32), § 107. • Hist., vi. 8, § 8. 

10 Geogr ., ii. 8, § 7. *' 

II See Diet, arch . de la Gaule, i M Nos. 65-6, 163, and Rev. celt., i„ 1870, p. 295, 

12 Encyclopidie-Roret, 1890, p. 12t. See also Rev. num„ xvii M 1853, pp. 6-11, 

13 Rev. arch., 3 e ser., t. xviii., 1891, p, 84. 

14 Meusel’s Lex. Caes., i. 1019. 15 Rev, celt., iii., 1876-78, p. 167- 
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Egjuvii appears, as I have shown in my geographical note (Esuvii), 
to be the name of the Armorican people whose nai^e occurs, in various 
forms, in R G.> ii. 34, iii. 7, § 4 and v. 24, § 2. 1 Gluck, 2 who knew 
nothing of the coin to which I refer in the note in, question, decided 
for E8ubii. He holds, with Whitte, that Sernvii , the reading of ah in 
R G. t ii. 34, grew out of the careless ^petition of the last s of the 
preceding word Curiosolitas. From the point of yiew of spoken 
language, he says, both Esubii and Esuvii are right ; and it is difficult 
to decide between them, because b and v frere often confpbed. He 
thinks it safer^ however, to adhere to EsubiOfthe readinrtftif a in B. G. f 
iii. *7. Holder reads Esubios in.ii. *4 and iii. 7, ndiile in v. 24 he 
adopts the form EssUvios , in support of which he ci^es an inscription 
on -the mile-stone of Andematunnum (Langres), — Gaio Essuvio Tetrico 
pio felici invicto. m o 4 

Geidumni is, according to Gluck 3 and Heller, 4 the name of a 
people who ar$ mentioned, among the clients of the Nervii, by Caesar 5 
only. The MSS. do not help us much ; for some of them have geidunos 
and 'others geudunos and of these abbreviated forms the former 
might mean 1 either Geidunn os, which N ipperdey reads, or Geidumnos . 
Schneider, however, prefers the latter, on the** analogy of Garumna and 
Dam, norig:, A 

Genava is, Gltick 7 shows, the true form, although the best MSS. 8 
of Caesar have Genua, Genaveimbus and Cenavensibus are found in 
inscriptions. 9 The MSS. of the Itinerary of Antonine j 10 have Genaba 
and Genava: the Table 11 has Grnnava , and the Notitia 2 >eovinciurum 12 
Genavensium. * 

Gutruatus, to adopt the form found in A, 13 in the second of the two 
passages which the word i# mentioned fty Hirtius, 14 was, as 1 have 
proved on pages 808-9, identical witii Gfotuatas, mentioned Ik Caesar in 
B, G. f vii. 3, § F. What the true form was, do not khow : but 
Heller, 15 following Nipperdey, gives reasons for believing that it was 
Gutruatus, It is difficult, he says, to believe that Hirtius, who must 
have had one of the earliest eopjes of Cagsar before him, cou\d have 
made a mistake ; and since Nipperdey 18 is probably right in th 
it more likely that the copyists shofcld have altered the longer into the 
shorter form than Mce 'mrsa, in both passages we should read Gutruatus. 
GutuatruSf however, which, in Gallic, would have bepn Gutuafros, is 
found in QBM ; 17 and M. dApbois <^e JubainvTlle holds that this is the' 3 
genuine form.* Gutu-\ he says, means “voice”? and Gutuatros means 

I Cf. Meusel’s Lex. Caes i. 1058. * - Pp. 95-102. 

8 P. 102. 4 Philologies , xvii., 1861, p. 281. 

•» B. G ^39, § 1. * 6 M easel’s Lex. Gaes. f i. 1370. 

4Pp. 104-7. * w Of. Meusel’s Lex. Caes ., i. 1370. 

8 Inser. Jffelv ., ed. Mommsen, PTos. $3-4. I have not Ijfceii able to verify this 
reference. •• 10 Ed. Wesseling,*p. 347. 

II Ed. Desjardins, p. 55, col. 3. 12 Ed. B.^Guerard, p. 24. 

18 Meuse4*6 Caesar^ p. 240. • 34 B. U., viii. 38, §§ 4-5. 

16 PhUologus , , xvii., 1861, p. 283. • * 

18 Caesar f p. 88. See also Gluck, pp. 101-11. 

17 Holder's Caesar , p. 224. 

3 a 
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u orator,” 1 M. R. Mowat 2 3 thinks that Gutuatrum , coming fitom a 
nominative Gutuatzr , is the true form of the word in B. viii. 38. 
He cites two inscriptions, in which gvtvater and gvtvatk appear. 
In the second inscription, as restored, the words Gutuatri Martis occur ; 
and M. Mowat believes that Gutuater means “ a priest,” and that 
Hirtius mistook the word for a proper name O. Hirchfeld, 8 * who 
holds, as I do, that the Gutruatus or Gutuatrus of Hirtius was the person 
who is designated in the MBS. of Caesar as Ootuatus, believes never- 
theless th?t in Caesar tKe reading Cotuatus is right ; for, he argues; 
Caesar gave^Ve man’s name, while Hirtius “ only intended to point 
out that the ringleader held the priestly office of gutuater” I do not 
believe that IIir*ius intended to do anything oi’ the kind: if he had, 
he would surely have explained what Gutuattum meant. If he wrote 
Gutuatrum and not Glrtruatum, it is more lik6b r that both he and 
Caesar mistook the name of an office for that of a man ; of else tjiat the 
name of the office was also the name of a man 5 . 4 »t 

Latovici is the reading A, Latobici *6f B, and Latocibi of M in 
B. G. y l i. 5, § 4 ; while Latobrigi is found in the best MSS. i*n i. 28, § 3 
and 29, § 2. A mutilated inscription has atob : 5 Ptolemy 6 * has 
AarofiiKOL. Gluck 4 prefers Latovici , remarking that Pliny 8 mentions 
a Pannoigian people of that fiame, and referring to the forms, analogous 
as he believes, Eburo-vitcs , Branno-vices and Lcmo-vice r. He identifies 
vici with the Cymric guic and the Irish fich, a M district.” Zeuss and 
Meusel hold to the form Latnbngi y which, at all events, has more good 
MS. authority. 

Lemonum, the reading o* /? and S , 10 is better than Lima, which 
Frigell 11 adopts on the authority of the rest of the a MSS. Ptolemy, 
says G1 lick, 12 is wrong in wi lting A/'/xoroi, just as he is wrong in writing 
A LfxoviKOL. Lemonum , according to Gluck, is derived from lem (in Irish 
leamk ), u an elm.” 

Litavicus. — Cliick, 13 and also Holder and Meusel prefer Litaviccns. * 
The coins have Litavicos ; 14 but Litaviccm is found in an inscription, 15 
Glu^V^onsiders that both forms are right, and remarks that in Celtic 
names c is often doubled. 

Lixovi> appears to he the true 0 form of the name which is usually 
spelled j Lexovii. u 

Lucterius is the form found in the best MSS. of Caesar of a name 
ov Vhicli is spelled ori a coin 17 lvxti trios. 

1 Desjardins, (Uogr. tie la (/ante rum.., ii. oil, u. 3. 721, u. 1. 

2 Itev. de philologies nouv. si>r., t. 1, 1877, pp. 274-5. 

3 Kaiserliche Akad. der Wis&enschaften SUz v ngsbericMe, Wien, cxiii., 1883, p. 

313, n. 7. 4 Compare the English surnames, Priest, King, etc. 

5 Gliick, p. 113. 0 Gcoftr., ii. 14, § 2. * & 

7 P. 112. * .* Nat. /fist., iii. 25 (28), § 148. 

9 Lie Leutscften und die Nachbarstdimiu , 1837, p. 236. 

10 Meusel’s Caesar p. 234. 11 Caesar , i. 168. 

12 P. 117. 13 P. 119. 14 See j Did. arch, de la Gauk s i., No. 67. 

15 Holder, All-cdtischcr Sprocket. ii. 245. 

1(5 See A. de Barth 61 emy, in Encyclopedic,- Jioret, p. 112, 

17 Muret and Chabouillet, Cat . des monnairs gmtl . de la Bihh XaL, No. 4367. 
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Lttecia is the form adopted by Holder : 1 but Lutetia, which the 
other editors prefer, has quite as good MS. authority ; and Lucetia and 
Lucecia are also found. 2 Strabo 8 writes Ao v koto kl a, and Ptolemy 4 
AouKoroaa . . • 

Mandubii is the form found in all the MSS. of Caesar, in B. G. y 
vii: 68, § 1 and 78, § 3: but in 71,^ 7, while the /3 MSS. have 
Mandubiiy the a MSS. have Manduvii ; 5 and other variants, whiclf ^rc 
not worth recording, are found in inferior MSS.° M. d’Arbo?'” ^ 
* Jubainville 7 believes that the true form is Mandnbili , as an # fhscription 
with the forqi Mandu-bilos has been found in the tyifitory usually 
assigned to the Mandubii . 8 Tlie IlSS. of St tab# 0 (iv. 2, § 3) have 
Mav&ifiovkuiv. * • 

’Metiosedum is the form now usually adopted of a name which has 
given rise to mucl^ discussion. Caesar mentions the town, of which I 
provi^pnall;^ assume this to be the name, four times. 10 I have proved 
elsewhere 11 th§t in a\ the four passages Caesar is speaking of one and 
the same town. In all ttie passages S^meider, Holder and Meusel 
adopt tin? form J\fetioscdum, Nipperdey and Frigell Meloclunum. 
Gluck 12 thinks that Metiosedum is not a Gallic word at all. He holds 
that Mellodunum , which is found in *go8d ]\fSS., is better than 
Mdoduitovniy because we find 1 tellosutum aftd Mellcntum , and also because 
he believes the name to be derived from meall , “ a hill.” Hut Heller 
demolishes this argument by pointing out that the town was situated 
on an island in the Seine, where there is no hill ; and he suggests that 
Mellodunum may have been written over Metiosedum by a copyist who 
wished to point out that Metiosedunf was situated on the island 
opposite the place where Mellodunum (Melun) was afterwards built, 
on the Ikmk of the river. 38 • m 

Nitiobriges is preferred by Gluck 1 * to Nitivbi >ge*/ He argues that 
Nitiobriges is f&rmed from neith (“ battle and brig • ‘ valour ”). There 
is good MS. authority for both Nitiobriges and Nitiobroges } b Strabo 10 
and Ptolemy 17 write Ntrtd/Jptyc*;. On the analogy t)f Allobroges , which 
form is found in Cicero, Caesar? Horace, Ju^nal, Livy, Pliny, I^vuprnius 
Mela, Sallust and Velleius Paterculus, as well Ss in inscriptions, one 
might be inclined to think that Nitiobroges was the true &rm. None 
of the MSS. of Caesar "have Allobriges , though ’AAA o/iptye$ is found in 
some MSS. of Strabo and Ptolemy. Allobroges , however, is formal froin^ 

• 

1 Caesar, p. 305. 2 Meusel’s Lex. Vacs., ii. 503. 

;i Geogr ., iv. 3, § 5. * Geogr ii. 8. § 10. 

8 Meusel’ s Caesar, p. 204. 8 Schneider's Caesar, ii. 559. 

• 7 Les turns gaulais chez Cesar, etc., p. 128. 

% y R. Mowat, laser, de la cit£ ties L logons, l r0 part, p. 35, No. 67. 

8 Ed. Muller and Diibner, p. 962. # • * 

t0 B. G., vii. 58, §§ 2, 6, 60, § § 5. 11 See pp. 763-5* 

13 Pp. 138-9. 13 Philobmjus, xvii., 1861, p. 285. 

14 P. 137, note. , 

18 See Meusel, Lex. Cars., ii. 778-9. In #ie a}fparatas criticus of his Caesar , 
however, Meusel does not mention Nitiobroges. 

16 iv. 2, § 2. 17 Geogr., ii. 7, § 11. 
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alio (“ foreign ”) and brogi 1 (“ land h ) ; and, if Gluck’s derivation of 
Nitiobrigbs is correct, the apparent analogy between the two words 
disappears. . . 

Orgetorix. — T)e Saulcy 2 says the correct form is Orgetirix or Orcetirlx , 
which is found on coins of the Aedui . 3 Mommsen 4 says that none of 
the Orcitirixes whose names a] pear on coins can be identified with ’the 
Helvetian chief of the same name; and M. dArbois de Jubainville 5 
agrees with him : but as the name is confessedly the same, I need not 
concern rflvself with Momthsen’s arguments. 

Osismi, ti. ' reading which has the most MS. authority , 6 is adopted 
by Gluck . 7 Good MSS., he says, <?f Pliny 8 and several MSS. of Orosius 9 
have the same. Mela 10 writes Osismi i , which is also found in an inferior 
MS. of Caesar ; 11 Strabo 12 and Ptolemy 1:; ’Go ierfuou 

Petrocorii is found ill all the best MSS. of Caetui }: 14 but M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville i:j regards Pclrucorii as the true form. 

Rauraci, the form found in the MSS ., 16 is rejected bv, Gluck , 17 Des- 
jardins 18 and Holder in favour of IUturici , ,-diieh is found in an inscrip- 
tion. 'The inscription may be right : but who can tell ? Inscriptions 
are not infallible, any more than coins. Some coins show the form 
Massalia ; others MUssiltit. 12 Pliny , 20 however, writes Raurici , and 
Ptolemy 21 'Vavpucoii but \)fo&ius - 2 Raargci. •> 

Heller 23 defends the form Jinn ran'. He argues tha* if the name i» 
rightly derived from rauri {“lord”), tin* original form, on the analogy 
of Segontian, Dumnacujf and Diviciact**, must have been Rauriaci f 
which would have been corrupted into Rauraci. 

Rhedones is .said to be the true form of the name which the editors 
regularly spell without the aspirate. Like Rhni u.% Rhodanus , raeda 
and reno 1 the word is spelled'' in some MS V *. with, and in oth erne without 
A . 24 Mahn, 2 ’ J however, has giveil reasons fur Inilieving that all five words 
should be aspirated. But see Aedui. 

1 Holder’s Alt-celt Ocher Sprachschafz* i. 97. 

2 Ann. . dr la X*n\ Nam.* 1867, p. 6. 

3 Cat, des wonn. gauL dr la BUR Not.* by Hu ret and Chalnnullet, p. 110. 

Hist, de la amnnai • row. (translated from the German), iii. 27 L quoted by 

MM. Muret and Chabonillet (Cat. d»s monn. gout, dr, la Bibl. Nat.* p. 110). 

5 Les worn* gavlois chez Ctsar, et«*., p. 85. v 

6 Qssiistni iound in a MSS. in B. (*., iii. 0, § 10, and vii. 75, § 4. 

7 p.-'l-n. , 

8 Nat. Hist ., iv. 18 (32), § l, 107. The reading in Detlefsen** ed. is Ossismi, with 

v. 1, Ostimi . i. t 14 li ist . , vi. <\ § 8. 

10 Chorogmphin , iii. 2, $ 23. 11 Schneider’s Caesar* i/ 238. 

12 i\'. 4, § 1. 1 13 Oeogr.* ii. 8, § 5. 

14 MeuseTs Lex. Cars.* ii. 3080. 15 Jtec. celt..* xi„ 1890, p. 505. 

115 In B. O. , vi. 25, § 2, the a MSS. have Tnuriaci : but this is ohv^jusly wrong* 
See Metuel’s Y,er. Cars., ii. 1620. . m 

17 P. 142. 18 ftforfr. dc la Vault ram* ii. 463, n? 4. 

19 .Walckenaer, Oi^gr. des Oavfes , i. 322, -n 3. 

20 Nat. Hist.* iv. 17 (21). § 106. >il Veogr.* ii. 9, § 9. 

22 Hist.* vi. 7, § 5. 23 Philologus* xvii., 1861, p* 276. 

24 lb. See Meusel’s Lex. Cues.* \ 1745, 1748, f620, 1690. 

55 Etymologische (Inter suchungen iiber geographischc Nameti* 1859, pp. 27-32. 
Cf. Philologus , xvii., 1861, p. 278. 
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sdlnarobriva is the form which the editors adopt of the name of 
tile town which stood upon the site of Amiens. Desjardins 1 thinks 
that* Samarabriva, which appears on the famous mile-stone of Tongres, 
is the true form. • 

Segusiavi. — According to the best MSS., 2 the people whom Caesar 
mentions in B. £., i. 18, § 5, were the S^busiani ; the people whom he 
mentions in vii, 64, § 4, 75, g 2, were the Segusiavi.# I have sh^yn 
elsewhere 8 that in all three passages Caesar was speaking of one ana the 
same tribe. # # 

Nipperdey# and Gluck, 5 trusting four inscriptions iSllected by A. 
Bernard, 6 maintain t^at Segusiavv is tHe true form ; &id Nipperdey adds 
tlmt this form is supported by Strabo, Pliny 7 and Ptofemy. The^MSS. 
of Strabo 8 exhibit a variety of forms, among wjich are ^cyocrtarcov and 
w/;yo(rtavd>r^whicl^ Agrees with Nipperdey’s reading. The MSS. of 
Ptolemy 9 likewise exhibit various forms, amo^ which are IZeyovcriavoi 
and 'Zeyovo-ioomn. J^ainst the authority of the inscriptions, says 
Schneider, 10 is to be s^f thatTif a coin mentioned by Mionnet, 11 which has 
the form Seggisianus. But when I refer to M ion net’s work, I find that 
the coin in question hears the abbreviated legend segvsia only. On 
the other hand, Gluck refers to a coin 12 wlycli h£ kegvsiavs ( = Segu- 
siavus ) ; # and the inscription %n this coin # is one of the foui; to which 
Bernard refers. # Sclmeider, 13 remarking that his business is to decide, 
not what is the right form, but what Caesar wrote, decides for Segusiavi, 
“because in B. G., vii. 64 and 75 the MSS. agree in exhibiting the form 
Segusianos But in both of these passages Jhe -M SS. have Segusia vns ; 11 
and the inscriptions, coupled with the MS& of Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy 
appear to prove that the true form is Scgu^avi. 

. Sonftates is found in tljfe a MSS. of Caesar ; Sotiaus and Sociates 
in the /3. 15 ^rluck 10 pronounces for Sontiates. P.iny, 1 ’ he says, has 
Sothiates : various MSS. of Orosius 18 h%ve and Sociates ; of 

Dion Cassius 19 IS ovTtdrai and wf5mdr<u. It- is hard, Gluck thinks, to 
decide between Son dates and Satiates , which, he s&ys, appears to be 
authorised by a coin: 20 but fie decides t# follojEV the a MSg^/m thg 
ground that there is no certainty that the name on the coin is rightly 
deciphered. This # is a mistake. Several coins of the Satiates exist, 
which are numbered 3604-361^5 in Catalogue des mannaiee yqgdoises, 
edited by MM. Muret and Chabouillet. In # Planch e rxi. of the accom- 

• • • m 

1 Giogr. deia Go: 7 ram., i. 137, n. 1. 2 Meusgfs Lex. Cues., ii. 1811. 

Seep. 481. 4 Caesar, p. 792. 5 Pp. 152-4. 

6 Attm. de la Soc. des antiquaircs de France , xviii., 1846, pp. 343-8. 

7 Nat. Hist., iv. 18 (32). § 107. Detlcfsen reads Secusiari. 

* 8 Ed. Mttller and JDubner, p. 963. 9 Ed. Muller, i. 217. 

Caesar , ii. 532. + 11 Ueser. des nUdailles antiques, i. 78. 

]3 A. Duchalais, JDescr. des medaiU+s gauL, 1846, p. 1^, *No. 377. 

13 Caesar, i 23; ii. 533. •• 14 M easel's Lex. Ca$s. , ii. 1811. 

15 Meuse] f 8 Caesar, p. 71. and Zor. Caes., ii. 1905. • 

w Pp. r54-5. ' • 

17 Nat. IHst., iv. 19 (33), § 108. Detlefsdh reacts Sottiatcs. 

18 Hist., vi. 8, § 19. 19 Hist . Rom., xxxix. 46, § 2. 

20 Dnchalais, p. 16, No. 30. 
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panying Atlas de mommies gauloises, by H. de la Tour, there 0 is an 
illustration of one of these coins. On the obverse it bears the legend 
hex adietvanvs, — evidently the same natne as that of Adiatunmis, 
the commander of the Sotiates, whom Caesar mentions in B. G,, iii. 22, 
§§ 1, 4 : on the reverse sotiota. Having regard to the coins, I think 
it probable that Caesar wrote Sotiates. 

- Suevi appears to have rather more MS. authority than Snebi 1 
Strabo 2 writes Ndr;/3ot, and Ptolemy 3 'Sx'rffiot. 

Sugambri, which has* the most MS. authority, 4 and is found iii 
Orosius, 5 is p^erred by the modern editors to Sigambri. The latter 
form, however, an£ Syyambri occr.r in. a MSS. Strabo * writes Soryaft- 
fipoi and Ptolenr 7 ^Lvyapflpot. 

TreVeri is preferred by Gliick 8 to Treviri , Which, however, is found, 
in some passages, in go\xl MSJ3.° Gluck appeal^* :o the authority of 
Mela, Pliny, Ausonius, the Itinerary of Ant ovine and many inscriptions. 10 
The MSS. of Tacitus vary between Tr evert and Treviri , r* A. de Valois 11 
argues in favour of Treviri , r marking that 'it has the support of Stjabo, 
of the *Iahle and of a coin Wlonging to the time of Vespasian. 

Unelli is found in all the MSS. of the Commentaries . l - Pliny 13 has 
Venelli , and PtolemV 11 G^veWoi, Gliick 15 prefers Venelli, believing 
that the word comes from veila, which he "Cgards as the root oi Veneti : 
but, he admits, there is no evidence for explaining either name. He 
also points out, in support of the form Venelli , that Ubisci is found by 
mistake for Vivisct , Uridovix in one MS. for Viridovix, and in Ptolemy 
(ii. 3, $ 11) Qvpokdviov for O vcpoXdpiov, which form is supported by 
the Itinerary of Antonina 16 ard bv Tacitus. 17 

Veliocasses. — Gluck, 18 who cites an inscription in Orelli (No. 6991), 
and the editors adopt this form. The various readings in the ■MSS. of 
the Commentaries are very numerous. 10 'Gallic coins lx>ar the legend 
VELIOCAei .- 13 

Vellavii, the reading of a, is adopted by Gluck 21 and the modem 
editors. Gluck refers to an inscription: 22 but in another 23 one finds 
VelUivQwpm. The fl MSS. have VelhbiiX 

I See Mead’s Lex. Cats., ii. 1954. anl his Caesar, pp. 24, 37, 76*8, 80, 86-7, 

139-40,149. 2 iv. 3, §4 

3 ii. 11, § 11. t Men set’s her. Cats,, ii. 1958. 

6 Hist.., vi. 9, § 1. e iv. 3, § 4. 

7 Geoyr., ii. 11, § 6. ’ 8 Pp. 155-*. 

9 Meusel’s Lex. Cats., ifc 2211. 

10 Orelli, 6718, 5898, 7392, 6838, 7254, etc. ; Outer, 64, § 6, 482, § 5, 13, 
§ 5, etc. 

II Notitia Galliorum, pp. 560-61. 4> 

12 Meusel’s Lex. Cats., ii. 2274. Meusel says that, according to T. Ramoriuo, 
in one passage {Ii. Q., iii. 11, $ 4), in l, the orijnmtl copyist wrote VmeMos, £ox 
which Until os was substituted bv a later hai d. 

19 Nat. Hist., fr. IS (32), § 107. Oeoyr., ii. 8, § 2. 

10 Pp. 165-7. '• l(i Ed. Wesseliug, pp, 471, 478, 470* 

17 Ann., xiv. 33. 18 Pp. ,161-2. * 

19 Meusel's Lex. Cass., ii. 2x71. 

20 Desjardins, ii. 437, n. 2, 461, n. 4 , 462. 

22 Hist de VAcad. des inter., xxv., 1759, p. 148. 


91 P. 164. 

23 Ofrelli, No. 5221. 
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V%rcassivellaunus, the name* of the chief who led the assault on 
Mont R4a at Alesia, is preferred by Gluck 1 to Y ergassilldunus and 
other -variants. 2 He cites, in support of this reading, the name Cassi- 
vellaunus , and compares with these two the similarly allied Cingetorix 
and Vercingetorix. 

, ’Vercingetorix is the Latin form of I fercingetorixs. z 

Viromandui is preferred by Gliick 4 to Veromandui, which® has 
equal MS. authority. 5 The best MSS. of Pliny 6 have Virorndrfi&ui, 
‘and Ptolemy 7 has Ompo/aduSves ; while Orbsius 8 and the Jtinerary of 
Antonine 9 h^e Veromandui. Gluck relies upon two iir ftiptions 10 and 
upon' the analogy of many compound nameb, lor Stance, Viro-marus , 
Viro-manus , Viro-vi%ca, Virovins and Virovedrum ; a$id he accounts for 
the ’form Veromandui the fact that i and e^were often interchanged. 
M. d’Arbois de Jx^finville adds that the nam£ is spelled with an i by 
Gregqjy of^Tours 11 and on a Merovingian coin. 12 It is impossible, 
Gluck says, tq^lecide\d) ether the i is long or short. 

VP. 174. • * • • 

3 Meusel’a Lex. Caes ii. 2283*4. 3 Did. arch, de la Gaule , i., No. 69. 

4 Pp. 184-7. 5 Meusel’s Lex. Caes., ii. 2332. 

6 Nat. Hist ., iv. 17 (31), § 106. 7 Geotfb., ii. #, § 16. 

8 Hi*., vi. 7, § 14. 9 %l.#Wesseliug, p. 379. 

10 Gruter, t. i^ ccclxxv. 3 ; f. de Wal, Mythologio & septentrionulim monumenta 
epigr. Ijat 1847r P- 226, cccvii. ; A. de Boissien, lnscr. ant. de Lyon , 1846-54, 

p. 260. 

11 In gloria martyr or uni, p. 536. 1. 13, ed. B. Krusch. 

12 Bill, de V&rolc ties Charles , xxvi., 463, No. 690. 


ADDENDA 

• « 

Page 5. “These men maintained . . . interglacial epoch.” Such 
is the opinion of Professor James Geikie : but I ou^ht to have said that 
it is by no means universally ticcw.pted. Many geologists liol^ that JJie 
evidence for interglacial epochs, properly so called, is insufficient, 
though all, I bejjeve, admit that there were, at a 11 eveiRs, periodical 
diminutions in the fnagnitudj of the glaciers, which rendered v the 
climate temporarily less severe. See Professor T. G. Bonnets Ice-work , 
Past and Present , 184>6, pp. 244^3 ; The Story of our Planet (by l?fie 
same writer)* 189<\ p, 556 ; Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
of London , liv., 1898, p. xcvii. ; and, for evidence in favour of the 
interglacial theory p. 223 of the same volume. 

* Page T. u It was perhaps . . . across the Rhine.” See M. Salomon 
Seinach in V Anthropolotfle, iii^ 1892, pp. 275*81, and A. Bertrand, 
Les Oeltes dans les valldes du £4 et du Danube , p. 35. • 

Pages 21-2, “If Suetonius . . . sphere of action” Mommsen (His- 
tory of Home , iv. 203) apparently disbelieve^ the statement of Suetonius 
that Caesar received from the Senate Gallia Comata as part of his 
province ; for he merely says (!&.), “ Subsequently there was added to 
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Caesar’s official district the province of Narbo” (which, by the M&y, as 
Pomponius Mela *says in his Chorographia , ii. 5, $ 74, was then called 
Gallia Bracata, not Gallia Narbonensis). I see no reason for doubting 
Suetonius’s testin' ony, which seems to be confirmed, though not 
expressly, by Cicero (De Provinciis ConsiUaribn 15, 36) and Dion 
Cassius, xxxviii. 8, § 4. See }# 195, supra. 

% rtius Portus.-y-In confirmation of Long’s argument (5), which I have 
quoted on page 437 and endorsed on pages 441 and 443, the following 
passage niq.y be quoted from B. C., iii, 15, § 2 , — neque naves ad ferram 
deligandi poteh^s fiebat . 4 , 

Page 56. “Caspar told the tribunes . . . on every side.” The 
passage in the Ctmmen taries (ii. 26, $$ 1-2) on which this sentence is 
based runs as follows : — Qacsar , cam septimam iegionem, quae iuxta ton- 
stiterat y item urgeri aV haste vidisset, tribunes l n$cltium monuity nt 
paulatim sese legiones coni ung event et conrersa sign a in hastes inj&rrent 
Quo facto cum alii a alii subsidium fervent neque 4iimer enif ne aversi. ab 
haste circumrenirentur , andaqivs resist ere a/' forties pugnare coeperjint. 
The exkct meaning of the words (ut) am versa sign a in hasten mferrcnt is 
doubtful and has given rise to much discussion. In 24, $ 4 Caesar 
says that, before h£ ordered the manoeuvre which I have briefly 
described, the 7 th and 1 ‘it If legions were almost surrounded (paene 
circumvent as), and in 25, $ l that, the Nervii were attacking the. 12th 
legion, — or, as 1 l>elieve he means, both the 12th and the 7th legion, 
— in front and on either flank (hastes neque a frnnte e.r inferiors loco 
subeuntes iniermittere et ah ntroque latere instare). It seems certain, 
therefore, that the object of tlyi formation which Caesar descriW, — to 
modern readers, — somewhat obscurely, was to enable the two legions to 
face the enemy on all sides. They ^certafuly had to repel attacks in 
front and on either flank ; and Caesar says that when they had effected 
the movem&nt which he ordered, they no longer feared an attack in the 
rear. Koesch gives an ingenious description, which Long (Caesar, 
pp. 144-5) reproduces with a plan, of a complicated evolution by which 
the movement may have bjten effected. s Frohlich {Das Kriegmmen 
damr$y p. 183) suppose that the 7th legion moved to the rear of the 
12th, and stood back to back with iC Giesing (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologuiy etc., cxlv., 1892, p. 49*5) ridicules this conjecture. "This 
going* one lx- hind the other,” he says, "of two legions^ which were 
hemmed in, in front and bn the flanks, bv-a victorious enemy, is quite 
impossible.” It was onK necessary, he says, for the rear companies of 
the two legions to turn round and Tor the wing companies to make a 
quarter-turn, thus forming a closed parallelogram. I fxdieve that 
Giesing is right ; but it is enough to get a clear general idea 8f Caesar’s 
meaning without going into conjectural details. # 

Mr. Stock on Caesar’s operations at CiAfgovia (Caesar de Bello Gallico, 
1898, pp. 315-16). — Mr. Stock, who attempts to discredit the genuine- 
ness of Colonel Stoffei’s discovery of Caesar’s* two camps at Gergovia, 
goes on to argue that Caesar attacked Gergovia not from the south 
but from the north. It has hetsa proved on pp. xxvi-xxx* that 
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Coloifbl Stoffel’s discoveries were genuine ; and even if they had never 
been made, no military critic who had seen Gergovja nvould flunk Mr. 
Stockte theory worth refuting : but for the satisfaction of the readers 
of his book who have not visited the place it may he worth while to 
notice his arguments. “As Caesar,” he says, “approached Gergovia 
from the north ... it is perhaps natuftl to suppose that he attacked 
the town from that quarter, unless we are told something to the ^gn- 
trary.” It might be natural for a reader who was not familiar* > with 
Caesar’s style to suppose this if he had n*ever seen GergjiVia, or if, 
having seen he were totally ignorant of military ^requirements. 
Caesar approached Avaricum also Irogn the north, and he unquestion- 
ably attacked it from the south : yet he does not say #o. 

* In the next place, Continues Mr. Stock, “Caesar tells us if'fiat the 
hill he captured v%^e regione oppidi.’ Now^s a straight line can be 
draw%from*any one point to any other, this description could not be 
employed inteUigibly\y Caesar except in reference to some third point, 
which would presumably ifc his own car^p. We are therefore led to 
infer that tjie hill captured lay in a straight line between CaesaFs camp 
and the town. Napoleon’s plan, however, makes the small camp form 
the apex of a triangle with a line between ffhe ofpidum and the large 
camp fft* its base. Again, flaesar spealffc # of the hill in question as 
being 4 egregie %nunitus atque ex omni parte circumcisus,’ a description 
which is not applicable to La Roche Blanche.” 

1 wonder whether there is any other Caesarian scholar besides Mr. 
Stock who does not know how to translate c regione oppidi (B. G., vii. 
36, § 5). I have said something aboqj these words on pp. 760-61. 
Let me invite Mr. Stock to point out on the north of Gergovia any hill, 
answering to Caesar’s description, s^uated sub ip^is radicihus montis, and 
lying in a straight line between the town and any siie on vhich Caesar 
could have pitched his large camp. 1 hg,ve shown on p. ^9 that La 
Roche Blanche did correspond \\6th Caesar’s descripAon. It is curious 
that Mr. Stock, having seen the meaning of e region# in his note (p. 273) 
on B. G. y vii. 35, should fail 16 sc# it in lijjf note on Gergovia^ Will he 
name the “ third point ” in reference to which ctesar uses the words 
vii. 35, g 1 ? E regione oppidi ideans of course “ o^posit# the town,” 
that is to say on a ILnS perpendicular to the plateau on which itstood. 

“ Further* says Mr. Stock, 4 *if Caesar stood on La Roche Blanche, 
h« could see for hims^Jf any operjy ions that were taking place on tfie* 
‘dorsum silv£stre < i angustum.’” No operations were taking place on 
the dorsum (the Col des Goules). 'The object of the operations was to 
protect the approach to the Col ; and these operations were taking 
place along the line, invisible from the Roche Blanche, which is traced 
oft Napoleon’s Plan. See pp. 740-42. # „ 

« I found,” proceeds Mr. $t$ck, “ that M. Vimont, «the librarian of 
Clermont-Ferrand . . . has all along been of opinion that the attack 
was delivered from the nc#th.” No doubt : hut he has all along been 
virtually alone in his opinion. Now* he has got Mr. Stock to share 
his delusion. 
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Abrineatui, 493 
Acco, 100-101 
Adies, 889-94 
Adige, 18 

Admagetobri^a. *Se?ftTagetobriga 
Adou«* 67 

Aduatuea, Sabiigus andVlotta quartered 
at (84 B.C.), 79 ; camp atfceked by 
AfcibioriJt, 80 ; Sabintfc’s force virtually 
annihilated. near, 83-8, 711-12 ; Q. 
Cicero left in command at (83 b.c.), 
95-6 ; attacked by Sugambri, 97-9 ; 
quest Pm of its site, 335-47 1 ortho- 
graphy, 812-13 

Aduatuci, 53 ; their stronghold captured 
by Caesar, 57-9 ; credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative, 189 -90, 197, 208, 230; 
persuaded by Ambiorix to join in 
attacking Q. Cicero, 85 ; defeated by 
Caesar, 89-90 ; remain in arms, 93 ; 
their territory defined, 348-52 ; ques- 
tion %f site of tlieir chief strfmghol^, 
353-8 ; meaning of passage *in which 
Caesar describes how they jeered at 
Romans, 661 ; orthography, 813 
Aduatuconcm oppidum. See Aduatuci 
Aedui, their alliance with Rome, 3 ; Ver- 
gobret of, forbidden to cross fJbnt^ir, 
12 ; hegemony of, 14, 529-30 : rivalry 
with Sequani, defeated by Ariovistgs, 
19, 187-8, 567 * beg Caesar for aid 
against Helvetii, 29 f their cavalry 
with Caesa% beaten by Helvetii, 30 ; 

# fail to supply Caesar with qoru, 31 ; 
ask that Bq*i may 1 • allowed to settfe 
in their conntry, 36 ; Caesar negotiates 
on their behalf with Ariovistus, 38, 
42 ; supply Caesar with corn during 
campaign against' 1 Ariovistus, 39, 632- 
t 3 f contingent of, under Divitiacus, 
ravage lands of Bellovaci, ^9 ; Caesar 
treats with distinction. 52, 7§,m79 ; 
friendly to Caesar, 62, 70, 78-9, 91, 
161 ; intercede for Senonej, 93 ; keep 
aloof at first from rebellion of Yer- 
cingetorix, send troops to assist J 
Bituriges, 104 ; Caesar demands 


• supplies from,' *106, 110 ; ask Caesar 
to settle dispute between Cotus and 
Convietolitavis, 116 ; Caesa&^mands 
contingent from, 117 ; signs of their 
impending defection, 120-22 ; Caesar 
intercepts mutinous contingent, 321, 
748-9; contingent joins in attack on 
Gergovia, 126, 211-13, 747-8 ; Aedui 
definitely join rebellion of J^ercinge- 
torix, 127 ; Caesar crosses Loire in 
spite of, 128, 750-52, 755 ; contingent 
desertf Caesfr, 127, 750 ; Aedui claim 
difeefion of rebellion, but are snubbed, 
131-2 ; levy of, sent by herein getorix 
against Allobroges, 132 ; army raised 
for relief of Alesia musters in their 
country, 140 ; perhaps treacherous to 
Vercingetorix, 143, 795-6, 799, 803 : 
uptifrn to allegiance to Caesar, 147 ; 

legions winter in their country 
(5^51 b.c. ), 148; a renegade Aeduan 
betrays Lut 'terms, In/ ; Aeduan terri- 
• tory defined, 358-9 ; o tbography, 813 
Agedineum six legions quartered at (53- 
52 *b.c.)i 100, 1Q4 ; Caesar concentrates 
legions near (52 b.c.), 106, 722-3 ; 
Caesar garrisAis, when marching to 
relieve Gorgobina, 106 ; Labienus 
marches liom, against tS’enones 
Parish, 128 ; returns to, and thence 
marches to rejoi Uaes^, 131 : question 
of its site, 359-61 ; orthography, 813 
Agger, built in siegp of chief Strftnghold 
of Adilhtuci, 57-8 ; in siege of AvariQj*'«v« 
109-10*112-14, 728-9, 731-3 ; in 
siege of TJ xellodunum, 155-6, 809-10 ; 
note on its construction, 594-601 
Aisne, Caesar’s operations on (57 B.C.), 
49-50, 52, 644-52; in 51 b.c., 150,152, 
804, 806-7 
Aix, 18 • 

Aix-la-Clmpelle, 79,4146-7 
Alaise, 361-3*4 
A lamia, 783, n. 2 
*lbi, 1«5 
Alene, 33, 619 

Alesia, fortified and provisioned by 
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Vereingetorix, 132, 770-71 ; Vercinge- 
torix marches from, to intercept Caesar, 

134, 774-5 ; Vereingetorix retreats to, 

135, 781-2 ; Vereingetorix "blockaded 
in, by Caesar, 135 41 ; final struggle 
at, 141-5 ; credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative of operations at, 215 17 ; 
question of its site, 361-74 ; questions 
routing to Caesar’s narrative of opera- 
tions, 783-99 ; orthography, 813 

Alise-Ste-RUne, 361-74 
Allia, battle ox the, 1 
Allier, 102 ; bridges over, destroyed !).> 
Vereingetorix, 117 ; Caesar crosses, 
117-18, 733-7 ; he marches down valley 
of, to intercept Aedui, 121 ; recrosses, 
126, 737 ; Aedui try to > am him in 
between, and Loire, 127-8, 751-2 
Allobroges, aid Salyes against Homans, 
3 ; rebel, 1 9 ; directed by Caesar to 
feed remnant of Helvetii, 36 ; repel 
emissaries of Vereingetorix, 132-3 ; 
their territory defined, 374-7, 512-13 ; 
orthography, 813 

Alps, 1-3 ; crossed by Caesar, 24, 28 ; 
by what pass did he cross in i>8 n.c. 9 
609 

Alsace, 4, 19, 39, 628-9, 631-3 
A Hero die, 723-5 
Ambacti, 525-6 
Ambarri, 377-8 

Ambiani, submit to Caesar, 52 ; lueir I 
territory defined, 378. See also 3b6 
Ambibareti. See Ambivareti 
Ambibarii, 379 
Ambiliati, 379-80 

Ambivareti, 1*8 ; their territory, 378-9 ; 
orthography, 813-14 

Ambivariti, 380 - 82. See also 683, 
685, 692 
Ambleteuse, 442 
Alliens, 52. See Hamarobnva 
Andecumborius 48 
Andernach, 75, 694-7 
Andes, 69 ; their territory defined, 382 ; 

orthography, 814 
Aii fo 3rs, 61 
Anjou, 62 

Anti-Roman party in Gaul, 15, 31, 36, 
79, 120, 530-31 
Apennines, 2 

Appian, authority of, 178-9, 181 
Aquileia, 22 

Aquitani, 4-5, 8-9 ; campaign of Crass us 
against, 67-8, 6/7-8 ; credibility of 
Caesar’s statement of reasc us for attack- 
ing, 193 ; hired cavalry of, assist Ver- 
cingetorix, 116; ethnology, 4-5, 8-1, 
263, 266, 269-70, 273-5. See also 161 
Aran See Sadne * 


Archers, in Caesar’s army, 22, 4„, 51 ; 
at Aduatuca, 84 ; employed by Ver- 
cingetorix, 112, 116, 141-2 
Ardeche, 105 
Ardennes, 95-6, 99, 720 
Ariovistus, invades Gaul on invitation of 
Sequani, defeats Aedui, annexes’ a 
third of Sequanian territory, defeats 
Aedui and Sequani and their respective 
allies, 19 ; receives a title from the 
Senate, 21 ; Celtae beg Caesar’s aid 
against, 36-7 ; Caesar’s attempts to 
negotiate with, 37-8 ; Caesar’s cam- 
paign against, 39-45, 627-42 ; date of 
his invasion of Gaul, 557-8 ; credibility 
of Caesar* » notices of, 186-9, 227-8, 
237 

Arman (;on, 133, 775-8 
Annecy, 33* 61 i 4 

Armorican states, 382 ; orthography, 814 
Armour, ,;f Caesar’s legionaries, 24, 586-7 
Army, Caesar’s, ^2-4, 159, 563-606 
Arretium, 2, 240 

Artillery, Caesar’s, 24, 585-6 ; in siege 
of Aduatucan stronghold, 58 ; in siege 
of Av^ricum, 109, 114 ; used by Fabius 
against Vereingetorix. 122 ; in opera- 
tions at Alesia, 142 
Artois, 69 

Arverni, help Salyes against Borne, 3 ; 
their power broken, 4 ; their hegemony 
in Gaul, 14. 529 ; leading men among, 
expel Vereingetorix from Gergovia, 
expelled in turn by him, 103 * Caesar 
ravages their country, 105 ; submit 
after fall of Alesia, 147 ; their territory 
defined, 382-3. See Gergovia, Ver- 
cingetorix 
Arvii, 417 

Asinius Pollio, 173-4 
At ebates, defeated by Caesar at Neuf- 
Mesnil, 53-5 ; credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative, 229 ; join Belgic confederacy 
against Oaesnr (51 B.c.), 150 ; their 
territory defined, 383 ; orthography, 
814. See Coinmius 
Augustoduimm. 387-94 
Augustonemetum, 361 
\ulerci Brannovices, 383 ; orthography 
of A ulerci, 814 
Aulerci Eburones, 383-4 
Aulus Hirtius, 149 ; his lcinarks on 
Caesar’s Commentcuries, 167, l7l ; 
credibility of his description of Uxello- 
dun^m, 502-4 
Auray, 65, 664-5 
Aurunculeins. See Cotta 
Ausci, 384 

Autessiodururn, 482-3 
“ Auvergnat ” type, 7, 286, 288 
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Auxer^e, 482-3 1 

Auxiliaries, in Caesar’s army, 22 ; in battle 
■with Helvetii, 33-4 ; in battle with 
Ariovistus, 45, 640 ; relieve Bibrax, 
49 ; in operations on Aisne, 51 ; in 
battle with Nervii, 54 ; in campaign 
of Crassus against Aquitani, 671. 
•See Aedui, Archers, Cavalry, Germans, 
Numidiaus, Slingers, Spanish 
Auzon, 118-19, 123 
.Auzon (or Aizon), 33 
Avantici, 513 

Avarienm, Caesar marches for, 107-8 ; 
pituriges resolve to defend, against 
advice of Vercingetorix, 108-9 ; siege 
and capture of, 109-1$, 7 ,> 6-33 ; losses 
at, repaired by Vercingetorix, 116 ; 
occupied by Romans, 116 ; ay<jer at, 
595-$01, 72fe-9, 731-3 
Avigliana, 432-3 , 

Bacirfus. tye Sextius j 
Baggage, 24 4 disposal of Caesar’s, in 
battle with Helvetii, 33-4, 620 ; before 
battle with Nervii, 53 ; in cavalry 
com bai.be fore blockade of Alesia, 135 ; 
in Sabinus’s retreat from Aduatiiba, 711 
Baggage-drivers, 24, 55, 123 
Baiocasses, 425 
Balearic isles, 22 
Balltsfa, 585 
Basilus, 95-6, 719 
Basques, 7, 256-7, 262-73, 318 
Batavi, 459-60 
BeaujoliUs, 30 
Beauvais, 49, 79, 398 
Belair, 253 » 

Belfort, 41, 633 

Belgae, value of Caesar’s grouping of, 4-5, 
8-9 ; ethnology of, 8 , 250-54, 287, 
289, 297-305, 307-9, 313-15, 319# 32£- 
5 ; Caesar’s first campaign against, 
47-61, 642-61 ; character of then- 
resistance, 78, 161 ; legions quartere?! 
in their country (54-53*n.c.), 79, 334- 
48 ; hold aloof at first from rebeftion 
of Vercingetorix, 104 ; Caesar’s filial 
•campaign against, 153-53, *803 - 8 ? 
were Treven and Mediomatrioi Belgic 
tribes? 384-5; motive of Belgae lor* 
conspiring in 57 B.c., 642-3 ; strength 
of their Jfrost, 228«0, 643 ; where did 
they muster ? 644-5. See also Adua- 
tuci, Belgium, Bellovaci, Eburones, 
Morini, Menapii, Nervii, Remi, etc^ 
Belgium, 385-7 

Bellovaci, paesar sends Aeduan contingent 
to harry their country ( 6 # b.c.), 49, 
51 ; surrender Bratuspantium, 52 ; 
two legions quartered among (54 b.c.), 


79 ; threaten Labienus (52 B.C.), 129 ; 
send a small contingent to join in relief 
of Vereingetoeix, 139-40 ; CaesaT’s 
campaign against (51 B.C.), 150-52, 
803-8 , credibility of Caesar’s state- 
ment of their numbers, 228 ; their 
territory defined, 387 
Bern, k 1 04-5, 108. See Bituriges 
Berry-au-Bac, 49, 64§-52 
Besun<;on. See Vesontio 
Beuvray, Mont. See Bibracte 
Bibracte, Caesar marches fcovrtirds, Helvetii 
n try to cut him off from, 33 ; Helvetii 
> defeated near, L>3-6, 617-23 ; Caesar’s 
hostages sent to<* by Eporedorix and 
Viridomarns, 127 ; genei abfuuoafcmbly 
at, elect Vercingetorix commander- in - 
cliief, 131 ; Caesar winters at (52-51 
B.c. ), 147-8 ; Caesar marches from, 
against Bituriges, and returns, 149-50 ; 
question of its site, 387-94 ; did Ver- 
cingftorix inarch from, again t Caesar 
befon the blockade of Alesia ? 771, 
774-5 

Bibrax, sktacke , by Belgae, relieved by 
Cauyat* 49-50 ; credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative of its relief, *229, 11 . 1 ; 
question of its site, 394*6 
Biducasii, 396 
Bievre. river, 7f>7 8 
Bigerriones, 396 

Bituriges, join rebellion of Vercingetorix, 

1 Sal ; Vercingetorix orders destruction 
ot villages in their country, they per- 
suade linn to spaie Avaricum, 108 ; 
*their rebellion in fl b.c. crushed, 
149-50 * tlieii territory defined, 396. 
*SV’r»Avaricum, j^oviodunum 
Bituriges Vivisci, 396 
Blancnez, Cape, 7f, 252, 439, 441-2 
Bodiontici, 513 
Boia, 7^5-6 <» 

Boii (of Cisalpine Gaul), 2 
Boii, join Helve Ian emigration, 26 ; in 
battle near Bibracte, 35, §14, 619, 
621 -3 ; survivors allowed by v.tt«tsar to 
settle in Aeduan territory, 36 ; tlynh* 
strongholfl, Gorgobina, besieged by 
Vercingetorix, 106 ; Caesar marches 
to relieve, 106-8 ; send supplies to 
Caesar during siege of Avaricum, 110 ; 
their territory defined, Y26-9 ; strength 
of contingent which they sent to relief 
of Vercingetnriy, 801-2. See Gorgobina 
Bonn, 72, 694-7 « 

Boulogne. 43^-43 
Bourbon- Lancy, 755 
Bqussiejtfis, 238, 659 
Braccae , 586 
Brachycephaly, 249-50 
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Brannovices, 396 

Bratuspautium, 62, 228 ; question of its 
site, 396-8 
Brenne, 136 
Brenner Pass, 18 

Breteuil, 52. See Bratuspantium 
Brian^n, 29, 401, 609 
Bridges, of Gauls, 11 ; bridge at Geneva 
destroyed by Caesar, 26 ; Caesar bridges 
Sao~ e, 29 ; he crosses bridge over 
Aisne at Berry-au-Bac, 49, 645-52 ; 
builds a bi Jge over Rhine, 75 ; builds 
a second bridge, 95 ; sites of these 
bridges, 694-7 ; ho , \ first bridge ov r 
Rhine was buiP 697-709; Caesar 
briu e ' rivers in country of Menapii, 
94 ; bridge over Loire a- Cenabum, 
107 ; bridges over Allier destroyed by 
Vercingetorix, 117 ; Caesar repairs one 
of them, 118 ; he crosses Allier by, 
226 ; bridges at Lutetia destroyed by 
Camu’ogenus, 129; how Caesar gener- 
ally built bridges, 606 
Brigantio. See Brianeon 
Britain, trade of Veneti a itli, 6- ; Caesar 
said to be contemplating im is* on of, 
63 ; his objects in invading, 7 6 ; 
credibility of his statement of objects, 
206-7 ; alleged inconsistency of some 
of his statements about, 170 ; l>ruidisrn 
derived from ? 532 

Brittany, Crassus receives submusimi of 
tribes of, 61 ; tribes rebel, 62-7 ; hey 
contemplate an attack on Roscius, 91 ; 
they rebel in 51 u.c., 153-4 ; ethnology 
of, 288-9, 292-3 
Brutus. See Decimus 
Brythonic, 8, 298 
Bussy. See Montague de Bussy 

Cabillonum. See Chalon 
Cadurci, 132, n. 1, 398-9 
Caeroesi, their nationality, 323-5 ; their 
territory denned, 399 
Caesar, Gaius Julius, busts of, xx.-xxv. ; 
datu oi birth, 560-61 ; his grouping 
of Gallic peoples, 8-9, 245 ; consul, 
appointed Governor of Gaul, 21-2 ; 
his person and character, 22 ; his 
army, 22-4, 563-94 ; his intentions, 
24-5, 561-2 ; hastens to Geneva, 26 ; ! 
negotiates with Helvetii and prevents 1 
them from crossing Rhbne, 26-7, 608 ; 
goes back to Cisalpine (- aul and returns 
with reinforcem mts, 28-9, 609 - 10 ; j 
defeats Tigurini, 29, 610-13 ; Helvetii 
attempt to negotiate with, hut reject 
his terms, 29-30 ; campaigns against 
and defeats Helvetii, 30-36, 610-2,0 ; 
his treatment of fugitive Helvetii, 36 ; 


congratulated by deputies from Oltican 
Gaul, who solicit his aid against Ario- 
vistus, 36-7, 626 ; attempts to negotiate 
with Ariovistus, 37-8 ; seizes Vesontio, 
38-9 ; allays panic in his army at 
Vesontio, 39-41 ; campaign against 
Ariovistus, 41-6, 627-42 ; resolves to 
conquer Gaul and returns to Italy, 46 ; 
results of his first campaign, 47 ; 
returns to Gaul and receives sub- 
mission of Remi, 48-9 ; campaign of 
57 B.o. against Belgae, 49-59, 642-61 ; 
sends Galba into the Valais, 59 ; re- 
joicings at Rome over his victories, 61 ; 
goes on political tour to Illyrieum, 62 ; 
prepares 'br campaign against Veneti, 
63 ; conference at Luca, 63-4 ; campaign 
against Veneti, t±-6, 663-76 ; campaign 
against Morini, 68-9, 678 ; returns 
lrom Cisalpr e to Transalpine Gaul, to 
deal '*'ith Usipetes and Tencteri, 71 ; 
campaign aga: ist Usipetes end Ter iteri, 
71-4, 679-93 ; bridges Rhine, punishes 
Sugambri and returns to Gaul, 74-5, 
694-709 ; invasions of Britain, corre- 
spondence with Cicero, 76 ; has Dum- 
norix put to death, 76-7 ; quarters 
legions for winter oi 54-53 B.C., 78-9, 
335-48 ; promotes adherents to power, 
sends Plancus to avenge assassination 
of Tasgctius, 79-80 ; humbles Indutio- 
marus, 80 ; Ambiorix professes gratitude 
towards, 81 ; praises bravery of troops 
at Aduatuca, 84 ; relieves Q, Cicero, 
88-91 ; spends winter of 54-53 B.c. in 
Gaul, 91 ; warns malcontents, 91-2 ; 
eulogises generalship of Labienus, 92 ; 
borrows a legion from Pompey and 
laises two others, 93, 716-17 ; punishes 
Nervii and forces Senones and Camutes 
to ubmit, 93-4 ; crushes Menapii, 94 ; 
crosses Rhine again, but returns un- 
successful to Gaul, 94-5 ; campaign 
against Elmrones, 95-7 ; invites neigh- 
bouring trb>es to harry them, 97 ; 
gently rebukes Q. Cicero for rashness 
at Aduatuca, ravages lands of Eburones, 
99 ; distributes legions for winter of 
53-52 B.c., 100; executes Acco, 100; 
Gallic chiefs conspire against, 101-2 ; 
returns from Italy to Gaul, 104 ; 
rescues Province, out-mar oeuvres Ver- 
cingetorix and rejoins legions, 104-6, 
722-3 ; marches to relieve Gorgobina, 
captures Vellaunodumim, Cenabum 
and Noviodunum, 106-8 ; besieges 
and captures Avaricum, 109-16, 726- 
33 ; secures election of Convietolitavis 
as Vergobret, 116-17 ; sends Labienus 
against Parisii and Senones and 
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mashes against G ergo via, 117, 733-? ; 
first operations at Gergovia, 118-19, 
738-40 ; intercepts Aeduan contingent, 
121 '2, 748-9 ; attempts in vain to 
take Gergovia by coup-de-main , 123-6, 
211-15, 740-48 ; erroneously said to 
have lost his sword in action, 748 ; 
•marches to rejoin labienus, 126-8, 
750-5 ; Labienus hears rumours that 
he has been forced to retreat to Pro- 
vince, 129 ; rejoined Labienus, 131, 
766-70 ; enlists German cavalry, 133 ; 
marches to succour Province, defeats 
.Vefcingetorix in cavalry combat and 
forces him to retreat *to Alesia, 134-5, 
771-31 ; operations AJesia, 136-45, 
783-99 ; receives^sinjrender of Ver- 
cingetorix, 145, 79u , effects of victory 
at A^psia, 1*9 ; disperses Bituriges and 
Camutes (51 jj.c.), 14^50 ; campaign 
against Bellovaci, 150-52,* 803-8 ; 
rswrages stands of ICburones, 153 ; 
executes i^utuatrus, 155, 808 - 9 ; 
captures Uxellodnnmu and punishes 
garrison, 155-6 ; conciliates conquered 
Gauls, <157 ; why he succeeded, 158- 
60 ; date of composition and publica- 
tion of Commentaries, 166-72 ; credi- 
bility of Commentaries , 173-244 ; want 
of precision in geographical statements, 
328 ; how many legions did he receive 
from Senate aud Roman People ? 561 ; 
his marches, 626-7 ; did he confound 

* Scheldt with Sambre ? 720 ; duration 
of hhStyroconsulship, 809-10 ; c£Uiuani£ 
on his generalship examined ,^10-11 

Calais, 412-3 • 

Caleti, 150 ; their territory defined, 400 ; ! 

orthography, 815 # 

Colon es (drivers and officers’ servants), 
24, 55, 81, 97-8, 123 • # 

Calvados, 64 
Cambrai, 53 

Camps, by what method some of Caesar’s 
were discovered by Colonel Stofiel, 
xxvi.-xxx. ; fortifications of, 5&S-9 ; 
Caesar’s camp on the Aisne, 49, 645- 

* 52 ; Sabinus’s in oouWtry of UnolU, 
66-7, 677 ;* winter camps of 54-53 
B.C., 79, 335-48 ; Caesar’s at GergoviaJ 
119, 121-4, 738-40"; at Alesia, 136-8, 
792-4 ; Jn second campaign against 
BeUovaci, 804-7 

Oamulogenus, commands Pdrisii and 
Senones in campaign against Lafyi^xus, 
128-30, 755-66; killed in action, 
131 • 

Caninius, defends camp on # Mont R6a, 
142 ; forces Dumnacus to raise siege 
of Lemonum, drives Brappes and 


Lucterius into Uxellodunum, 153 ; 
blockades Uxellodunum, l|j£-4 
Canstadt race, 5 # 

Capdeuac, 494-5 

Captis quibusdam cyliortihus, 733-6 
Carcaso, 67 

Carnutes, rebed against Caesar (53 B.C.), 
93^4 ; Caesar investigates origin of 
rebellion, 100 ; Canutes strike^fyrst 
blow in rebellion of 52 B.C., ; 

Caesar • captures their ehief town, 
Cenabum 107 ; attagk -^Bituriges (51 
o B.c. ), punished by Caesar, 150 ; their 
o territory dcfintXl, 400 ; how news of 
their raid on Cenabum was spread, 
721-2 

Carthage, S } 

Cassius, L., t$9, 559 
Casticus, 20, 514, 516 
Oatamantaloedes, 515 
Catap ulta , 585-6 
Catili.Je, 19 

Cativellauni, 450, 476-7 
Cato, 74 

Caturiget?, 29, 300-402 
Catugoltus, joins Ambiorix in attacking 
Aduatuca, 80 ; commits %uicide, 96 
Cavalry, Caesar’s, 23, 583-5 ; in campaign 
against llelvetii, 30, 32-3, 35 ; against 
Ariovistus, 41, 44-5 ; in operations ou 
Aisne, 50-52 ; in battle with Nervii, 

; against Usipetes and Tencteri, 
7U-4 ; at Aduatuca, 81, 97-8 ; in ex- 
pedition for relief of Q. Cicero, 89-90 ; 
in operation - against lndutiomarus, 

3 92-3 : undei Basilus, 95-6 ; against 
Eburones, 99 ; ravage country of 
Anrerni, 105 ; ,in combat at Novio- 
dunum, 107 ; at Gergovia, 118-19, 121- 
3 ; ford Loiib, 128 ; in battle of 
Lutetia, 131 ; Caesar enlists German, 
132P; in combat before ^blockade 
Alesia, 134-5 , at Alesia, 136-7, 141, 
143-5, 784-5, 797-8 ; dSper.se Carnutes, 
150 ; in campaign agains t Bel lovaci 
(51 b.c.), 151 -‘4 See «B!P*Aedui, 
German, Spanish, Sugambri, Tencteri, 1 * 
Treveri, Usipetes 
Cavares, 5 1 2 
Ca various, 615-17 

Celtae, Caesar’s grouping of, 4-5, 8-9, 
245 ; culture of, 10-11 ; enfeebled by 
contact with Roman civilisation, 11 ; 
deputies frtmi^central tribes congratu- 
late Caesar on victory over Helvetii, 
36, 626’; 9 certain chiefs of, egg on 
Belgae to rebel, 47 ; mostly support 
^ Vercingetorix, 103-4 ; ineffectual nature 
of their resistance to Caesar, 161 ; 
ethnology of, 281-301, 319 
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Celtiberi, 260*61 » 

Cel till us, ,1 03, 515, 524 
Celts, 1 ; invade Caul, 7 S ; their language, 
8, 296-9, 811-13 ; their character, 13, 
46, 316-17 ; their religion, 17 ; various 
senses of the word, 248 ; in Spain, 

* # 258, 260-61 ; statements of ancient 
■writers about, 282-3 ; Broca’s tueory 
*bout “the Celts of history,” 287-91 ; 
A. x.' strand’s theory about, 300 ; true 
ethuical siguiiicance of the word, 
according „.> + he author, 301 ; date of 
Celtic invasion of Italy, 548-50 ; wer“ 

* the Cimbri a CeltL people ? 553-6 , 
spelling of Celt*’ i names, 811-23. 
See Celtae, Gauls, “ Kyiury ” 

Cenabum, massacre of Romans at, 102 ; 
captured by Caesar, 107 ; legionaries 
resolved to avenge massacre at, 110 ; I 
temporarily garrisoned by two legions 
(51 B.c. ), 150*51 ; Caesar marches 
from, "gainst Uxellodunum, in4-5 ; 
question of its site, 402-15 ; ortho- 
graphy, 815 

Cenomani, 2 f their terr ,ory m Trans- 
alpine Gaul defined, 415 ; ortli gi ipliy, 
815 

Centrones (or Ceutrones), 415 ; ortho- 
graphy, 817-18 

Centufions. 23 ; panic among, at Vesontio, 
40-41 ; of the first rank, 82, 571-83 ; 
in battle with Nervii, 55-6 1 ?elf- 
sacritice of, near Aduatuca, 99. 9 See 
Petronius, Quintus Lucanius, Sextius 
Baculus 

Cephalic index, 249-50 ; table of indices 
of French t! partments, 320-22 
Ceutrones, 415 

Cevennes, 4 ; crossed by Caesar (52 B.C.), 
105-6 

Chablais, 59, 461-2 
Chalon, 148; 358, 612, 614, 618 
Character, of Gauls, 10, 13, 67, 78, 
527-8 

Charente, 28 
Cbartroo, i7 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, inclined lo oppose 
Caesar (56 B.C.), 63-4 ; his correspond- 
ence with Caesar, 76 ; his opinion of 
Caesar, 161, n. 2 his opinion of 
Caesar’s Commentaries , 174 ; letter of 
Caesar to, 240-41 

Cicero, Quintus, takes service under 
• Caesar as a legally 7 6 ; commands a 
legion .in country of Nervii, 79, 347- 
8 defends his camp against Ambiorix, 
85-8, 718-15 ; Gauls abandon siege of 
hiq cainp, t 89 ; joined by Caesar, '90 ; 
his legion quartered near Samarobriva, 
91 ; left in command at Aduatuca, 


95-6 ; attacked by Sugambri, 97-9 ; 
Caesar’s notice 'of nis conduct, 218-19 
Cimbri, 18, 40, 57, 551-6 
Cingetorix, supports Caespr, 80 ; declared 
a public enemy by Indutiomarus, 92 ; 
appointed chief magistrate of Treveri 
on death of Indutiomarus, 94 
Cipjn, 788-90 t 

Ciron, 67 

CfVil war. See Commentaries 
Clanship, in Gaul, 12, n. 1, 13, n. 1, 519- 
21 ‘ * 

Client tribes, territories of, 328-9, 512- 
13 ; status of, 528-30 
Clientes (clients), 12, 15, 519-20, 525-7 
Clodius, 101 

Clothing, of Caesar’s legionaries, 24, 
586-7 

Coast - line, of Gaul, impossib'Hty of 
tracing correctly, 332 
Coblenz, Caesar marches towards, 71 ; 
Usipetes and Tencteri defeated near, v 
680-93 ; Caesar bridges Rhine between, 
and Andernach, 75, 694-7 
Cocosates, 415-16 

Cohort, who made it tactica* unit of 
Roman infantry ? 23, 567-8 ; number 
of cohorts raised by Caesar in winter 
of 54-53 b.c., 93, 716-17 ; depth of, 
in line of battle, 590-91 ; were there 
intervals between, in line of battle ? 
591-8 ; how relieved in battle, 593-4 
Coinage, Gallic, 11 

Coins, found on Mofit Rea (near Aleak), 
369-70 - :■ 

Cologne, 694-5 * 

Commentaries on the Civil War , Caesar’s, 
ix., n. 2, xii., n, 1, 174, 178, n. 1 ; 
ci edibility *of, 238-41 * 

Commentaries on the Gallic War, Caesar's, 
v # -:ii.; MSB. and editions of, 165-6; 
when written and when published, 
166-72 ; credibility of, 173-244 ; 
ce»tain passages in, to which 1 notes 
are specially devoted : — coniuremdi 
. . . stwiibant (£. (/., ii. 1, § 2), 642- 
3 ; pos tridie . . , contendit {lb., ii. 

* 12, § *1), 652-4 ; in mnro . . . coil- 
jideftnl {lb., ii. 30, § 4), 661 ; quo in 
nvmero . . . Venetos (/A, iii. 7, § 4), 
663 ; * Crassus et/uitum . . . pervme- 
rxint {lb., iii. 26, §3 1-2), 67^-8 ; cognita ^ 
Gvllorum . . . existimahat {lb., \ y. 13, 

§ 3), 67^-80 ; omnia excogitantur . ,. « 
avgeatul {lb., v. 31, § 5), 710 ; prime s 
luce . . . impqdimentu (/ft., V. 31, § 6), 
711 ; erant eft* \nrtute . . . ^ponehant 
{lb., v. *34, § 2), 711-12; milium 
passuum XV . . per/ecerunt (/ft., 
v. 42, § 4), -713-14 ; f entente* fusili 
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. . sincere coepermt {lb., v. 43, § J^, 
714-15 ; Oraecis conseriptwm Uteris 
(76., v. 48, § 4), 715 ; hoc more Gal- 
lorum . . . necatur (/6., v. 56, §§ 1-2), 
716 ; tribus * . . *dmiserat (76., vi. 1, 
§" 4), 716-17 ; Scaldis . . . Mosam , 
(76., vi. 33, § 3), 720 ; cogunt . . . 
milia (76., vi. 35, § 5), 721 ; celeriter 
. . . accidit (76., vii. 3, § 2), 721-2 ; 
cltero die, (76., vii. 11, 68), 723-5 ; 
misericordia vulgi {lb., vii. 15, § 6), 
725 ; vicos . . . videantur (76., vii. 
14, §. 5), 725 ynostrarum turrium . . v 
adaeqxuibant (76., vii. 22, § 4), 729 ; 
Agger em latum . . . bcstruxerunt (/£., 
Vii. 24, § 1), 731-2 ; legwntyixque infra 
viHeas, etc. (76., jj^7, § 2),, 732 3 ; 

cum utcrque^ utrupie. . . revocavit 
{Ib.pvii, 35% 738-6 ; ivsi ex Jinitimis 
. . . tmnsiri mndefeti^ {lb., vii. 55, 
§§ 9-10), 750-52 ; nam ut mmmutato 
. timeout (76., vi#56, § 2), 752-5 ; 
exMruitur mgger , . . fastigium jjosset 
lb., viii. 41, § 6), 609-10. 
Commissariat, 159 

Commiuw deputed by Caesar to watch 
Menapii, 94 ; I^bienus tries to Jtacure 
assassination oi, appointed a general 
of army destined for relief of Verciuge- 
torix, 140 ; his operations at Alexia, 
142, 790 ; joint leader of Bellovaci 
and allied rebels (51 B.C.), 150 ; Obtains 
terms after guerilla warfare, 152 ; 
orthography, ’816 , ( 
Coneonnetodumnus, 102 • # 

€onde-sur-Suippe, 645, 651-2 * 

Condrusi, Usipe|es and Toncteri enter 
their country, 71, 680, 683-91 ; their 
nationality, 323-5 ; their territory 
defined, 399-400 * 

Considius. See Phblius • * 

Constitution, of Gallic states, 12-15, 
514-21 ♦ 

Convictolitavis, his election as Vergobret 
of Aedni confirmed by Caesar, 116-17 ; 
intrigue? against Caesar, 120, l2‘2 ; 
openly declares for Y^rcingetorix, 127. 
*See also 534 % 542 * • # 

Correus, heads a rebellion against Caesar 
(51 B.O.), 160 ; killed, !.'»:> 
C&tes-du-Nord, 63-4 * 

•Cotta, L. AwunculeiuS, 51, note ; placed 
Jn joint command at Aduatuca, 79 ; 
urges Sabinus to hold %duatuca 
against Ambiorix, 81-3; his 4 spknjid 
conduct in action, 83-5 ; killed; 85.; 
was he subordinate to Sabinus 'i 7 09 
Cotus, 116 0 

Councils, Gallic, 12, 131, 139 ; councils 
of Gallic deputies summoned by Caesar, 


| 36, 71, 86; 93 ; councils of war, 82, 

108. See also 637, 541-3 * 

Crassus (the triumvir), 64 
Crassus, Publius, strikes decisive blow in 
battle with Arjpvistus, 45 ; receives 
submission of maritime tribes, 61 ; 
arranges with Veneti and other tribes* 
fo r supply of corn, 62 ; they demand 
that he should restore hostagi 
marches for Aquitania, 64^*^ his 
campaign in Aquitania, 6^-8, 677-8 ; 
in command of a legi* Linear Samaro- 
• briva, 79 ; placed in charge of Sarnaro- 
•briva, 88 • 

Credibility of Ca«^®r\s narrative of the 
Gallic war, 173-244; of^ttUrtivil 
war, 238^1 
Cremona, 2 
Crete, 22 

Critognatus, 140-41 ; credibility of 
Caesar’s report of his speech, 175-6 
Croisi#, Le, 666, 670, 672 # 

Cro-Magnon race, 6, 250-51, 254 
Culture, of prehistoric races, 9 ; of Gauls, 
10 - 11 , «28 • 

Curidfeolfces, 63-4 ; their territory defined, 
416-19 ; orthography, 813 

Debtors, in Gaul, 12-13, 525-7 
Decetia, 116 

Decimus Brutus, commands in sea-fight 
agpiMst Veneti, 65-6 ; left in command 
Caesar in country of Arverni (52 
b.c.^ 105-6 

Democracy in Gaul, alleged signs of, 
•536-47 

Diablintes, their territory defined, 419- 
23 f orthography, 816 
Dioceses, 330-32 

Diodorus Siculus , *011 distinction between 
Celts and Gauls, 282, 290-91 
Dion Cassius, Authority of, lr^-81 * 

Dwico, 29 

Divitiacus, begs Senate tdr help against 
Ariovistus, 19 ; restored to power by 
Caesar, 31 ; begs Qac-sar not to finish 
DunmcOix, 32 ; guides Caesar from 
Vesontio to plain of Alsace, 41 ; leads 
Aeduan levies against Bellovaci, 49 ; 
credibility of Caesar’s notice of, 187-8, 
200 ; was he a Druid 1 532, n. 13 ; 
did he mislead Caesar about Druidism ? 
532-3 

Divitiacus (kin^ outlie Suessiones), 515 
Dolicliocephaly, 249-50 
Dolmens, 6, ^ 252-3, 299, 318 
Dora Eiparia, 28, 432, 609 
Dmfdogii^ 5,*15j5, 500*501 
poubs, 39, 664-w * . 

Dranse, 59-60, 661-2 
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Drappes, 153-4 
Drubiaglic, 432-3 
Druids, 15-17, 532-6 * 

Dumnacus, 153-4 ; where did lie cross 
Loire ? 808 

Dumnorix, forms compact with Celtillus 
and Orgetorix, 20 ; ready to help 
Belvetii, 21 ; induces Sequani to let 
*^ T ?lvetii pass tlr-ough their country, 
28 ; commands Aeduan cavalry with 
Caesar's f army, 30 ; intrigues against 
Caesar, 31-2 ; intrigues again (54 B.C.), 
76-7 ; killed, 77 ; credibilityof Caesar’r 
notice of, 187-8, 20ti ; was he Verg. ■- 
bqet ? 560; orthography, 816 
Durand, 7, 29, 512 

Durocortorum, 100 ; question of its site, 
423 

Ebrodunum. See Embrun 
Eburones, 71 ; Sabinus and Cotta encamp 
in the' ’ country, 79 ; attack Adf/atuca, 
80 ; destroy force of Sabinus and Cotta, 
83-5 ; besiege Q. Cicero’s camp, 85-8 : 
remain in arms (53 >..0.), ; their 

country harried by Caesar, G5-V, 99, 
153 ; credibility of Caesar’s estimate 
of their numbers, 208 ; their nation- 
ality, 323-5 : their territory defined, 
352-3 ; did they outnumber Komans 
at Aduatuca ? 711-12. See Aduatuca, 
Ambiorix, Catuvolcus, Sugambfi - 
Eburovices, 150 ; their territory deilned, 
383-4 

Editions, of Caesar’s Commentaries , 166 
Eleuteti, 398-9 
Elusates, 421 
Embourg, 343-4 
Embrun, 29, 401, 512, 609 
Emmerich, 70, 679 1 

Engineers, 23, 66, 583. See Fabri 
^Eporedorix, 120 ; reportL treacnery of 
Litaviccus to Caesar, 121 ; seizes No- 
viodunum, f$6-7 ; one of four generals 
in cop' maud of army destined for relief 
ofAiesia, 140 ; orthography, 816 
Suites, 13, n. 1, 523-5, 539, D43 
Essonne, 129, 756-9 

Esuvii, join Veneti in resisting Caesar, 
63 ; Roscius’s legion quartered among, 
79 ; their territory defined, 423-6 ; 
orthography, 817. See also 662-3 
Ethnology, of Gaul, 245-322. See also 
Belgae, Celtae, Iterfcns, “Kymry,” 
Ligurians, Long - Barrow, Neolithic, 
Palaeolithic, Prehistoric-* Round -Bar- 
row, Walloons 

Etruria, 1-2 ( * * , 

Eumenius, 390-91 

Eutropius, authority of, 179, 181 


Isoacati, 133, 582 e# 

Evreux, 71, 128, 383-4 

Fabius, commands a legion iu winter- 
quarters in country of Morini (54 B.C.), 
79 ; joins in relief of Q. Cicero, 88-9 ; 
sent back to his camp, 91 ; left in 
temporary command at Gergovia, 121 - 
2 ; defeats Dumnacus, 153 ; at UxeRo- 
dunum, 154-5 

Fabius (a centurion). See Lucius 

Fabri , 23, 583 

Falx m ural is, 606 

Fecht, 41, 636 

fibulae, 701-5 * 

Fines , 330 o 

Finistere, 62. $S^Qsismi 

Fla vigny. See idontagnejle Flavigny 

Florus, authority of, 178, 181 

Forclaz, 375 4' rj 

Forez, 3(b 

Formans, 29, 61--13 
Fort St-Andries, 681-7, 69? 

Fortune, Caesar’s belief in, 22 
Frontiers, of Gallic states, difficulty of 
determining, 330-32 
Furfooz, 251, 254, n. ^ 

Gabali, induced to join rebellion of 
Vercingetorix, 105 ; hounded on by 
Vereingetorix to invade Province, 132 ; 
a legion quartered in their country, 
148 ; their territory defined, 426 
Galba, Servius, lus campaign in the Valais, 
59-6 x, 661-2 ; Caesar’s narrative of the 
campaign, 168, 234, 236-7 
Galba (king of the Suessiones), 49, 51, 
515, 643 

Gailia Cisalpiua, 1-2, 21, 28, 46, 48, 70, 
104, 549-50 
Gall in Comata, 22, 195 
Gap, 29, 401, 612, 609 
Garonne, boundary (roughly speaking) 
betweeu Celtae and Aquitani, 4, 328 ; 
tribes between, wnd Seine join Ver- 
(5ngetorix, 103 , 

Garumni, 426 
»Gates, 426 

Gaul, invaded by Celts, 1, 7 ; Gauls in 
Italy, 1-3, 548-50; Romans establish 
footing in Transalpine Gaul, 3-4 ; the 
country and its inhabitant} 4-5 ; ethno-« 
logy of, 5-10, 245-323 ; character, 
civilisation, political and social organ- 
isation and religion of Gauls, 10-17 ; 
invasion of, by Teutoni and Cimbri, 
18; by Arioyistus, 18-10; plan of 
Orgetorix for conquest of, 20 ; Caesar 
' appointed Governor of, 21 ; Caesar 
resolved to prevent Germans from 
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conquering, 24-5 ; conquest of, Uy 
Caesar,26-162 ; Caesar’s remarks on 
charaercr of Gauls, 78, 158; who were 
the .true Gauls ? 305-17 ; population 
of,* 325-7 ; remarks on map of, 329-32 ; 
Gallic league, 333 ; monarchy in, 12, 
515 ; clanship, senates and law, 519-21 ; 
private landed property, 521-3 ; nobles 
of, 523-5 ; slavery, 527 ; inter -tribal 
relations, 528-9 ; philo - Roman and 
anti - Roman parties, 530 - 31 ; did 
Caesar originally intend to conqner ? 
561-3; Gall* walls, 729-31. See 
Celts, Gallia Cisalpina, Gallia Comata, 
Province • 

Geidumni, 465-6 9 

Gena*bura, See Cel^unV 
Geneva, 26 ; ojjthography, 817 
Geography, Caesar’s want of precision in 
writing about,#328 ^ 

Gergovia, 102-3 ; Vercingetoriypbanished 
from, returns to, 103# Caesar marches 
against, llj ; Vercingetorix occupies, 
118 ; first operations at, 119, 738-40 ; 
Caesar temporarily quits, to intercept 
Aeduaji contingent, 120-22, 740 ; 
Caesar attempts to take, by cMtp-de- 
main , 123-6, f40-48 ; credibility of 
his account of his attempt, 211-14 ; 
he abandons, inorder to rejoin Labienus, 
126 

German cavalry, 44 ; employed by Caesar, 
107, 133, 135-6, 141 
Germans, threaten Gaul, 18-19 ; Caesar 
resoled to prevent, from con<?uering # 

• Gaul, 24-5 ; Labienus sent to prevent, 
from crossing .Rhine (56 b.c.), 64; 
Caesar’s invasions of Germany, 74-5, 
94-5 ; credibility of his account # of 
invasions, 206-7 ; Germans said to be 
meditating attack on Romans (54«j.c.h 
81 ; some tribes refuse, others promise 
to aid Indutioraarus, 92-3 ; Caesa^ 
prevents, from aiding Ambiorix, 94 ; 
question of ethnic#? relations between 
Celts and Germans, 309 -17; wtre 
Belgae of German origin ? 314, 322-5. 
See Ariovistus rf Cimbri, Siftvi, Sugambri, ( ’ 
Teutoni, Usipetes , 

Gesoriacum, 434, 436-8 * 

Gien, 402-15 
#Grnathism, 254) 

GoideliCj 8, 298-9 

Gorgobina, besieged by Vercingetorix, 
106 ; he raises siege, 107 ; question Jf 
its site, 426-32 
Graioceli, 2$, 432-3 
Great St Bernard, 59 
Greaves, 586-7 
Greece, 3 


Grenelle, 251-2 
Grudii, 465-6 . 

Guerande, 666, 6418-72 
Gutuatrus, leads attack on Cenabum, 102 ; 
executed, 155 ; yras he identical with 
Cotuatus ? 808-9 ; orthography, 817-18 

Hallstadt, R06 
Hannibal, 2 
Harudes, 37, 227 
Hastedon,*357 
Hautmont, 655, 659-60 » 

JLegemony, of Arverni, 3, 14 ; of Aedui 
♦and Sequani, 14? 529-30 
Helvetii, plan frw«ion of Transalpine 
Gaul, 19-21 ; prepare to maroJ* through 
Roman IJovmee, 26, 607 ; negotiate 
with Caesar, prevented by him from 
crossing Rhone, 26-7, 608 ; allowed 
by Sequani to march through Pas de 
l’^cluse, 28-9 ; Aedui t solicit Caesar’s 
aid %gainst, 28-9 ; Caesar’s ^tmpaign 
against, 29-35, 610-25 ; Caesar's treat- 
ment of fugitives after battle near 
Bibractl, 35-# ; credibility of Caesar’s 
naH-atfcre of their emigration and of 
his campaign, 181-8, 1^8-205, 218, 
221-6, 233 ; ethnology of, 296-308 
Helvii, Caesar’s levies concentrate in 
country of (52 b.c.), 105 ; attacked 
by order of Vercingetorix and defeated, 
; their territory defined, 477 
HesMtye, 57, 85 
Hirtius. Sir Aulus 
Hohberg, 253 

Hbmme Mort, 6, 251, 254, 270, 318 
Human sacrifice, 16, 533 * 

• 

Iberian inscriptions, 7, 257, 262, 264, 
267-8, 273 * 

Iberians. 7-° ; ethnology of, 255-75, 318 
Iccius, ?8-9 ^ 

111, 45, 638-40 _ 

Illiberris, 258, 262-4, 26ff* 

Illyricum, 21, 62-4, 76 
ludutiomarus, reluctantly submit to 
Caesar, • 80, 230 - 31 ; instigates 

Ambiorix to at .v.ck Aduatuca, 80 ; 
his intcuaed attack on Labienus 
prevented by Caesar’s victory over 
Nervii and Eburones, 91 ; his plan 
of campaign, defeated by Labienus and 
slain, 92 

lusubres, 2 • * 

Intra vineas, 732-3 • 

Isere, 3, 29, 3 J5-6, 512, 60y 
Italy, Celtic invasion of, 1-2, 548-50 ; 
threatiued by Cimbri and Teutoni, 
18 ; by Germans, 21, 24-5 ; endangered 
by presence of Ariovistus in Gaul, 37 ; 
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enthusiasm in, at Caesar's 1 Gallic 
victories 61 ; Caesar's custom of 
wintering in, 46, 70, 91, 101 
Itinerary of Antoninc, 332-3 
Itius, Portus, 77 ; its whereabouts dis- 
cussed, 433-43 
Izemore, 362-3 

Ja>«*»in. See Pilum 

Jovinus, 307, 315 

Julius Caesrr. See Caesar . 

Jura, 20, 28, 1*4, 483, 607-8 

Kings, in Gaul, 1ST, 516-17. 
Ambiorix, Catar antaloedes, Catu- 
Cavarinus, Commius, Divitiacus, 
Galba, Monarchy, MoriSasgus, Tas- 
getius, Teutomatus, Vercingetorix 
Knights, Gallic, 12. See Equites 
“Kymry,” 287, 289, 292, 295-6, 299, 
305-17 

Labienus, ordered by Caesar to guard 
lines oil Rhone, 28 ; rejoins Caesar 
near confluence of Sa'.ne aUl RhOne, 
29 ; co-operates with Caesar ii attempt 
to surprise Helvetia, 32-3, 201-2 ; left 
in command of Roman army for 
winter of 58-57 B.C., 46 ; informs 
Caesar of conspiracy of Belgae, 47 ; 
pursues Belgae down valley of Aisne, 
51 ; in battle with Nervii, in 

command of a legion during winter ot 
54-53 B.C., 79, 348, 717-19 ; informed 
of* disaster at Aduatuca, 85 ; unable 
to join Caesar in relieving Q. Ciceio, 
88-9 ; informed of relief of Cicero, 
91, 716 ; defeats and slayu In- 
dutiomarus, 92 - 3 ; reinforced by 
Caesar, defeats Treveri, 94 ; charged 
by Caesar with duty of suppressing 
rebellion in valley ot Sein4, 117 ; 
Caesar anxiems for his safety, 123, 
128 ; his campaign against Camulo- 
genus. 1 28-30, 755-66 ; rejoins Caesar, 
1&», *766-8 ; attempts to assassinate 
r Commius, 140; strikes decisive blow 
at Alesia, 144, 797-8^ his great 
services, 160 ; did he or Caesar defeat 
Tigurini % 198-200 ; fairness of Caesar’s 
account of his exploits, 218-20 
La F4re, 49, 644 
La Grande Briere, 666, 668-72 
Lake dwellings, 296, 808, n. 5 
La Madelaine, 5 

Land, did the Gauls recognise private 
property in ? 521-3 
Langres, 36, 104, 624, 769, 780 ^ 

Latere aperto , 614-17, 619 
Latium, 1 


L .tobrigi, 26 ; their geographical posi- 
tion discussed, 443-7 ; orthography, 
818 

Law, in Gaul, 519-20 
League, Gallic, 333-4 
Legate 23, 45, 76, 568-9 ; services of, 
during conquest of Gaul, 160 ; was 
Caesar just in his notice of their 
services ? 217-20. See Caninius, Cicero, 
Cotta, Crassus, Decimus Brutus, Fabius, 
Galba, Labienus, Lucius Caesar, 
Plancus, Regin us, Roscius, Sextius, * 
Titurius Sabinus, Trebonius 
Legionaries, 23 - 4 ; panic among, at 
Vesontio, 39-41 ; short stature of, 57 ; 
conduct a* Avaricum, 1 10 ; nationality, 
159, n. 1 ; derisive armour * and 
clothing, 586-/ 

Legions, Caesar’s, 22-4 ; raised by Caesar 
during Gallic war, 28 48, 93, 716-17 ; 
how rgpuy Kid Caesar receive from 
Senate and Pom an People ? <561 ; 
numerical strength of, 5^3-7 ; number 
of, at Alesia, 782-3 ; 1st legion, 782 ; 
5tli (Aland*), 783, n. 2 ; 6th, 782-3 ; 
7th, 55-6 ; 8th, 55 ; 9th, 5^ ; 10th, 
41, .>5-6, 124-6 ; 13th, 124 ; 15th, 782 
Lemouum, 153 ; question of its site, 
450 ; orthography, 818 
Lemovices, 447-9 
Leplorrhinian, 250 
Les Eyzies, 5 

Lea Laumes, 146, 370-71, 374, 783, 786, 
788. 790, 793, 796 

Jjeuci, .lend supplies to Caesar, l *3, n. 1, 
632-3 ; territory of, defined, 449 
Levaci, 465-6 % 

Lexovii, 64, 449-50 ; orthography, 818 
Lifter, 277. Sec Loire 
Ligurians. 6-7 ; ethnology of, 275 - 81, 
x. 3141-19 

Limagne, 102, 118 
Limbourg, 344-5 

Lingones, Caesar overtakes Helvetii in 
their couiftry, J6, 623 * 5 ; supply 
Caesar with corn for campaign against 
Ariovistus, 39, 43, note, 632-8 ; two 
legions winder among (53-52 b.c.), 99, 
104 ; Caesar rejoins tlie legions, 106 ; 
adhere to Caesar during rebellion of 
Vercingetorix, 131 ; Caesar rests his 
army in their country, n j34, 769-70 
Caesar marches through their county 
with Siew of succouring Aovittee, 
771-4 ; their territory defined, 450-51 ; 
meaning of per extremos Lingonum 
Jines , 772-4 * 

Liscus, 317 517-18 

Litaviccus, tampers with Aeduan con- 
tingent on march to join Caesar at 
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Gergpvia, J 20-22, 748-9 ; recruits f#r 
Vercing^orix, 126 ; orthography, 818 
Loire, lgfjlons cantoned along valley of 
(57 3.C.), 61 ; Caesar orders ships to be 
built in estuary, 63 ; Brutus’s fleet 
assembles in estuary, 65 ; legions 
quartered between, and Seine (56 b.c.), 
69 ; boundary between Aedui and 
Bituriges, 104, 427, 430 ; Caesar crosses, 
at Cenabum, 107 ; Caesar crosses, m 
spite of Aedui, 127-8, 755 ; campaign 
of Fabius in lower valley, 154 
* Long-Barrow ra«e, 251, 273 
Lorica , 587 

Luba, 64 • 

Lufcanius. See Quintus ^ 

Lucius Caesar, 1 3?^^ 

Lucius Fabius^ 124-5 • 

Luctemis, threatens to invade Fro\ince, 
104-5 ; defends Uxelfldunurn, 153-4 ; 
goes out to fetch su))plie% escapes 
slaughter^ 54 ; delivered up to Caesar, 
156-7 ; orography, 818 
Lutetia, Labienus marches for, 128 ; 
burned by order of Camulogenus, 1 29 ; 
battle# near, 128-9, 755 - 6 ; ortho- 
graphy, 819 • 

Luxury, 11-12 * 

Luzech, 496-504 

Macon, 30, 148, 358, 611-12, 614 
Magetobriga, site of battle of, 451-2 : 
date and circumstances of battle, 558-9 ; 
•orthography, 812 
MagiuJ? 240-41 
•Mamurra, 217 

Mandnbii, 132 ; expelled from Alesia, 
their fate, 141, 790 ; their territory 
defined, 452 ; orthography, 819 * 

Maniple, 23, 590-93. See Primi ordincs 
Manuscripts, of Caesar’s Commerrtarip, 
165-6 

Map, of Gaul, remarks upon, 329-32 
Marches, average length of Caesar^, 
626-7 ; his forcedftnarcfe during opera- 
tions at G^rgovia, 121 - 2 ; to Aoss 
Loire, 128 ; from Agedincum to 
* Cenabum, 409-10 ; to ¥esonti&, 623 • 
Marcus Petronius, 125 
Maritime Alps, 3 * 

Marius, defeats the Teutoni, 18 : his 
military reforms, ; made cohort 
tactical unit of Romau infantry, 567-8 
ftarnef 4, 48, 129, 289, 759-0t 
Marseilles, 3 

Martigny, 59. See Octodurus 
Massilia, 3*4 
Matisco: See Macon 
Mauchamp, 645-8 
Mediolanum, 2 


Mediomatrici, were they a Belgic tribe ? 

384-5 ; their territory defined, 452-3 
Medulli, 512 * 

Meldi, 453-6 

Melodunum. Sec Metiosedum 
Memini, 513 0 

Menapii, 68, 678 ; their country in varied 
by s:\jetes and Tencteri, 70 ; rebel 
after disaster at Aduatuca, 93 ; ^)»ir 
lands harried (5o b.c.), 94 ^Caesar 
deters, /rom helping Anfcbiorix, 94 
their territory detmed. # 4#6-60 
Mesorrhinian, 250 

?4gtiosedum, 129# 30, 756 -65 : ortho- 
graphy, 819 # 

Mettius, 43 - ^ 

Meuse, skills of Neanderthal type found 
in basin *of, 5 ; winds round Mont 
Falhize, 57 ; Caesar crosses (55 B.C.), 
71 ; Aduatuca situated east of, 79, 
336-40^ were Usipetes and Tencteri 
rotted near conlluenol of, with Waal ? 
680-93 ; did Scheldt flow into '{ 720. 
See. also Aduatucorum oppidum, 
Ambiiiaviti § 

Miet4e, 49-50, 645-51 
Milan, 2 

Mile, Roman, 333-4 
; Milo, 101 

Miners, of Aquitania, etc., 1 1 
Mines, of Romans and Gauls in siege of 
^variemu, 112, 595-7 
Miu»cius Basilus, sent with cavalry to 
pursue Ambiorix, 95 ; nearly catches 
hini* 96 ; was he a foqntux 719 
Monarchy, iu Gaul, 12, 14-15, 515-17 
Mont Auxois. See Alesia # 

Mont» Falhize, 57. 354 -8 
Mont Ganelon. 152, 807 
Mont Genevre, 2$, 609 
Mont Par u ass e, 131, 766 
Mont f'eveneli 136, 138, 796* 

Mont Rea, 136, 142-4, 369, 373-4, 788, 
792-8 * 

Mont St-Mare, 150 
Mont St-Pierre, 151, 804 
Montagu* de Bnssy, 'lSG, 138 793-4, 796 
Montague de Flu vigny, 136, 138, 143-4, 
788, 793*796-8 
Montagne de la Serre, 118, 123 
Montaigne, 244 

Montargis, 107. See Vellaunodunam 
Montbeliard, 41, 634-5 
Morbihan, 62,^)4^664-8, 673-4 
Morini, Caesar’s campaign against (56 
B.C.), 68-9^198, 678 ; Fabius’ s legion 
quartered among (54 B.c.), 79 ; Fabius 
sent J)ack to, after relief of Cicero, 91 ; 
*heir territory defined, 456-60 
Moritasgus, 515 
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Moselle, Usipetes and Tcneteri defeated 
near confluence of, with Rhine, 74, 
680-91 * 

Muaculi, 602-4 

Mussy-la-Fosse, 141, 370, 790-91 

Naranetes, 69 ; their territory defined, 
460, 664-6 

jNVitur, 79, 344, 347, 354-5 
Nantei w 64. Se,e Nlunnetes 
Nautuates,,60, 460-63 
Napoleon Il T , xxvi.-xxviii., xxx. 

Narbo, 4 ; threatened by Lucterius* 
rescued by Caesar, &05 u 

Narbonne. See N avbo 
NenJ^rtlial race, 5, 250 
Nemetes^dSd " 

Neffietocenna, 464 

Neolithic man, in Gaul, 6, 250-54, 318 
Nervii, t>2-3 ; defeated by Caesar (57 
B.C.), 53-6, 654-60 ; credibility of 
Caesar’s account of battle, vid of 
numbers of, 208, 229-30 ; survivors 
exaggerate their Ios>es, 57, 169-70 , 
Caesar treats survivor w ovith rdemency, 
57 ; Q. Cicero winters in c^nt^y of, 
79, 347-8 * besiege Q. Cicero's camp, 
85-8, 714-15 ; defeated by Caesar. 89- 
90 ; remain in arms, their lands j 
ravaged by Caesar, 93 ; their territory 
defined, 464-5 ; territory of their 
clients, 465-6 t 

Neuf-Mesnil, 53, 56 ; battle with !fyrvn 
shown to haxe taken place at, 654-6 j 
Neuwied, 696 j 

Nevers, 117. Set Noviodunum (Aediu- 
rum) 

Nievre, 106 «, 

Nimes, 105 

Nitiobriges, induced to join rebellion of 
Vercingetorix, 105, 116 ; their terri- 
tory defied, 467 ; orthography, SI 9 
Noddles (nobles), in Gaul. 12, 14-15, 
523-4 ; Morr/hisen on power of noble 
families. 524-5 

Crassus receives submission 
of tribes of, 61 ; tribes rebel, 62-3, 
b6-7 ; they contemplate an attack 
on Roscius, 91 

N6tre Dame, Lutetia built upon its site, 
129 

Novalai.se, 363 

Noviodunum (Aeduorum), used by 
Caesar as a magazine, 1 17 ; seized by 
Eporedonx and Viridomarus, 127 ; 
question of its site, 467 
Noviodunum (Biturigum), Surrenders to 
Caesar (52 b.c.), 107 ; question of its 
site, 467-73 

Noviodunum (Suessiomtm), 52 ; question 


rf of its site, 473-4 ; did @elga<b march 
from, against Caesar ? 64*v5 ; duration 
of Caesar's inarch to, from ^erry-au- 
Bao, 652-4 
Numidians, 22, 51 

Obtterati , 525-7 
Ocelum, 432-3 
Octodurus, 59-60, 661-2 
Oise, 49, 52, 152, 806-7 
Opm e, 118, 123 
Qrbi*, 84 and n. 1, 712-13 
Greet, 119, 738, n. 1 
Order of battle, Caesar's, 589-94 
Orgetorix, 20 ; credibility of Caes&r’a 
statements about, 182, 221-2 ; ortho- 
graphy, SUO i 
Orleans. til. jSJc (Lcnabum 
Orne, 63 

Orosius, authoiMy of. 1~9. 181 

Orthogn^hou^, 250 

OsiMiii, 474-5 ; t rthographv. 820 

Ourthe, 71, 79 

Oze, 136-7, 142, 78 J 

Ozerain, 136-8, 143-4, 784 

” T ” Oelts, 298-9 

Paemani, nationality *bf, 323-5 ; their 
territory defined, 399-400 
Palaeolithic man, in Gaul, 5, 250-54, 318 
Parisian skulls, 288-9 
Pari*ui, campaign of Labienus against, 
128-31 ; tbeir territory defined, 475 ; 
questions relating to Caesar's narrative 
of U biemis’s campaign, 755-6u' 

Vas dc 1'Scluse, 27-8, 607-8 
Puimevelle. -See IV vend 
Petit Grosne, 30, 614, u. 2 
Pdronius, See Marcus 
Petrueoni, 475 ; orthography, 820 
Ppverel. Mont, 136, 138, 796 
Philo- Roman party in Gaul, 530-32 
Pictones, lend ships to Caesar, 65 ; their 
• territory defined, 475 
Pihnn, 24, 34, 45, ?5. 594, 620 
Pi ho, 73 
Placentia, 2 

1> 1 auciis, quar 4, red near Bamarobriva (54 
n.c.\ 79 ; sent to overawe CanTOtoa* 
79-80 

Platyirhinian, 250 
Pleumoxii, 465-6 
Plutarch, authority of, 178, *181 
Ptulei, 6C ‘-5 
Vo i} 1-2 

Poirqley, negotiates with Caesar at Luca, 
63-4 ; lends Caesar a legion, 98 ; 
restores ,>rder at Rome after* murder 
of Clodtus, 104 ; Caesar’s remarks 
about, 168 
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Pontarcy, 6f9-51 
PontaSierufs, 607 
Poutav^lf^O 
Population, of Gaul, 325-7 
Praeftd i fair urn , 23. See Mamurra 
Preciani, 475-6 

Prehistoric races, of Gaul, 4-5, 8-9, 250- 
,54, 318 

Primi onlines, 571-33 
Princeps , principal us, meaning of, 540, 
n. 1 

’ Private property in land, did the Gauls 
recognise ? 5J1 -3 
Procillus, 32, 45 

Province, formation of Jtoman, in Trans- 
•ajpine Gaul, 4 ; victory of Cimbri and 
Teuton! in, fi^ Caesar appointed 
Governor of, 2,7^ eJpnsed to danger 
frogj Germtns, 25 ; Helvetii desire to 
march throu^i, 26 ; Caesar refines to 
allow Helvetii to enl%r, 27 ; exposed 
t<* danger from Hfl/vetii, ZS, 185-6 ; 
Caesar rifles cavalry in. 30 ; Ariovistus 
complains that Caesar has crossed 
frontier of, 42 ; Caesar levies oarsmen 
from # (56 B.O.), 63 ; threatened by 
Lucterius, rescued by Caesar^ 104-5 ; 
Aedui inteiul^to prevent Caesar from 
retreating to, 127-8, 750-52; Caesar 
said to he retreating to, 129 : 
threatened by Vercingetonx, 132-3 : 
roads leading to, from Further Gaul, 
blocked, 133 ; Caesar marches to 
. succour, 134, 768-70, 772-4 ; Caesar 
pofUs troops to guard (52-51 a.c.1. 148 
. Pro vine, 359-60 
Ptianii, 475-6 

Publius Considfus. 33. 201-2 
Punic war, second, 2 
** Putrid Plain,” 18 

Pay de Dome, 102 ; ethnology # of de- 
partment of, 236-8, 295, n. 1 
Puy Giroux, 118 
Puy de Jussat, 741-2 
Puy d’issolu, 15 3, <49 9 -,"4)4 
Pyrenees, 68^ 1 

“Q” Cells, 298-9 
Quariates, 51^ 

Quesnoy, 657 
Quiberon Bay, 65, 664 
Quintus I^canius, 572 

•Rabdliu, 136, 138, 780 
Kations, 24, 587-8 

Kaurici, 26 ; their territory defiiftd343- 
7 ; orthography, 820 
Ravenna, 64 
Rt>a. See Mont Rea 
Rebilus. See Caninius 


Red-hot (or white-hot) Dalis, 87, 714-15 
Redones, 476 ; orthography, 820 
Reginus, defends camp on "Mont Rea, 
142, 792, 798* 

Reims, 49, 100. See Durocortorum 
Religion of Gauls,«9, 15-17, 535-6 
Remi, voluntarily submit to Caesar and 
help him, 48-9 ; their territory 
threatened by other Belgic tribes* &1 ; 
loyal to Caesar,* 62, 120, J^4 ; ne 
treats them with distinction, 79 ; 
congratulate Labienus^oh relief of 
Cicero's camp, 91, 718 ; Indutiomarus 
threatens, 92 intercede for Carnutes, 

93 ; two legiona detailed to protect 
them (52-51 b.c.), 148 ; Su^^Hones 
placed dependence on, ^T50 ; their 
j territoryndefmed, 476-7 ; clients of, 
i 528 ; hegemony of, 529 
Rhine, 4-5 ; .crossed by Celts, 7 ; Ger- 
mans fight their way to light bank of, 
18^19 f Ariovistus aiml beaten host flee 
to, 45 ; souk Transrheiu&e tribes 
i otter submission to Caesar (57 B.C.), 
j 59 ; ^Labienus charged to prevent 
i (jjprinan.s from crossing, 64 ; Usipetes 
and Tencteri cross, 70^ 678-9 ; Usi- 
petes and Tencteri driven to confluence 
of, with Moselle, 74, 680-93 ; Caesar 
crosses in 55 and 53 B.c., 74-5, 95, 
694-7 ; construction of Caesar's 
bridges over, 697-709; Sugambri 
| Jross, 97 ; German cavalry cross, to 
( reinforce Caesar, 133. See Triboci 
j Ilhofaimis, 276-7, 461-2. See Rh6ne 
l^ihoue, Arverni and allies defeated at 
confluence of, with Isere (1 21 b.c.), 3 ; 
Romans masters of lower valley, 3-4 ; 
Romans defeated on banks of, by 
Cimbri and «Teutoni, 18; Helvetian 
marauders o.. right bank (60 B.C.), 
19* Hel%etii prevente<l by Caesar 
from crossing, 26-7, 183-5, 608”; 
Labienus holds Cae*-.r’s lines on, 28 ; 
Caesar crosses, near Lvons, 29, 610- 
11 ; Allobroges defend forciNfco f jm aiaas t ** 
Vercmgctorix ’s tevies, 133 ; territory 
of Allobroges on northern bank, ^676- 
7 ; Mofcnnsen's amazing explanation 
of the passage iacu Leman no, qui in 
fhimeti Rhodanum injlnil, 461-2 
Risolles, 118, 123, 125, 740-42 
Roanne, 30, 481 

Roche Blanche, 118 ; seized by Caesar, 
119, 738-9 camp on, held during 
Caesar’s absence from Gergovia, 121, 
740 ; lieW by Sextius, 124. See also 
746 

ftoduftma. See Roanne 

Rome, captured by Gauls, 1 ; Romans 
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repel Gallic incursions and conquer 
Cisalpine Gaul, 1-3 ; establish them- 
selves in Transalpine Gaul and form 
Province, 3-4 ; Roman army defeated 
by Tigurini, 20, f>59 ; Roman interests 
menaced by intended Helvetian emi- 
gration, 21, 28 ; and by pressure of 
Germans upon Gaul, 25, 37 ; C.esar 
leases Rome (58 B.C.), 26 ; Dumuorix 
heads >nti-Roman faction, 31, 530-31 ; 
Ariovistus complains of Roman inter- 
ference ana ^bad faith, 38, 42’ ; Roman 
soldiers liable r to panic, 39 ; rejoicings 
at Rome over Cnes ny ' , s victories (57 
B.C.), 61 ; Gauls familiar with idea of 
Rc. r*n dominion, 62, 162; Caesar 
obliged To think of Ronvvn politics 
during conquest of Gaul, 63, 93 ; 
Roman supremacy galling to Gallic 
patriots, 78, 91, 101 : riots in Rome 
(52 B.C.), 101 ; Pompey restores order- 
in, 104; Caesar desires to hvOimni.se j 
Gauls, lo7 ; nu “ Little Roman ” party, j 
194 ; how many legions did Roman j 
People grant Caesar ( 561 - j 

Roscius, 79 , - i 

Round-Barrow, race, 251-2, 305-9 j 

Rntenu induced to join rebellion of j 
Vercingetorix, 104-5 ; hounded on by j 
Vercingetorix to invade Province, 134 ; | 
a legion quartered in their country, 
148 ; their territory defined, 477 v 

* vr 

Sabinas, See Titurius 

Sabis, 658, 720. See Sambre 

Saint-Gildas, 65, 664 

Saint- Jean-de-Losne, 134, 779-80 

Saint Jerome, 297 

Saint-Maurice, 59, 460 

Saint- Parize-le-Ch&tel, 3«, 106, 429-31 

Salluvii, 276, See Salves 

S^lyes, 3 »* 

Saraarobriva, 52 ; Trebonius’s legion 
quartered at f,?4 B.C.), 79, 335, u. 4 ; 
Caesar fm;s bis headquarters there 
** -^5* ZIP.*! 19 ; V ertico carries a despatch 
to, 88 ; Caesar leaves Crassns in charge 
of, 88 ; three legions quartered near, 
91 ; Caesar holds Gallic council at 
(54 B.C.), 93 ; did Caesar leave, for 
Italy in 54 b»c, ? 207 ; question of its 
site, 477-9 ; orthography, 821 
Sambre, 52 ; battle on, 53-6 ; question 
of site of battle, 654-60 ; did Caesar 
confound Sambre witfi Scheldt ? 720 
Samnitae, 479-80, 664-5 
Samnite war, third, 1 -2 w 
Sancerre, 430-31, 469 
San tones, lend ships to Caesar, 65 , 
Helvetii intend to settle in country 


of, credibility of CaesAris i^m&rk 
about their proximity Province, 
185-6, 480 ; their territory dt^ed, 480 
Sa6ne, crossed by Helvetii and by Caesar, 
29, 610-13 ; Caesar inarches up valley 
of, in pursuit of Helvetii, 30-31, 614, 
618 ; Caesar marches up valley (52 
B.c.), 106 ; Caesar intends to cross,* in 
order to succour Province, 134, 775, 
777, 779-80 ; did it form boundary 
between Aedui and Sequani ? 358-9 
Sappers’ huts, 52, 87, 109, 113, 148, 
602-5 

Sathonay, 29, 611-13 
SaVoy, 278-9 

Scaldis , 658, 720, See Scheldt , * 
Scheldt, 52 ; * Nervia/" non - combatants 
take refuge ifear'~ estuary, 57, 659 ; 
Caesar marches towards 'lower galley, 
E bur ones taKte refuge in marshes 
formed by estuary, 96 ; did Caesar 
confound Scheldt with Sambre ? 7/i0 
Sclaigiieaux, 252, 254, n. 4, ,#04, 307-8 
Scorpios 586 

Seduni, 59, 661-2 ; their territory defined, 
460-61 

Segni, rationality of, 323*5 ; their terri- 
tory conjee turally defftied, 400 
Segusiavi, their territory defined, 480- 
82 ; in what part of their country did 
Caesar encamp (f>8 B.i.) ? 610-12; 
orthography, 821 

Seme, 4 ; legions winter between, and 
Loire (56-55 B.c.), 69 ; campaign of 
Labie^us in valley of, 117, 1C8-31, 
'’753- 66e See Lexovii, Meldi 
Senate, Roman, support Massiliots against 
Ligurians, 3 ; will not definitely assist 
Aodui against Ariovistus, 19 ; try to 
guard by diplomacy against threatened 
Heh etian invasion, grant title to Ario- 
vi-stus, 21 ; order a thanksgiving service 
in honour of Caesar’s victories, 61 ; 
Induced to vote pay for legions raised 
by Caesar or* his »own responsibility, 
64, 194-5 ; Caesar’s treatment of 
U si pet as and Tencteri condemned In, 
74 ; n*umbcr-'Of legions which they 
granted Caesar, 561 

Senates, of Gallic tribes, 12, 519*20 ; 
senate of the Nervii, 57 ; senates of 
Eburo vices arid Lexovii massacred, 
66-7 

Sen ones (of Cisalpine Gaul), 2 ' # 

Serenes, rebel against Caesar (54 B.O.), 
91 -2f; inquiry into their conduct, 100 ; 
Caesar captures their stronghold, Vel- 
launodunrm, 107 ; Labienus’s campaign 
against, 128-31, 755-66 ; their territory 
defined, 482-3. See aim 766*70 
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Sequgni, 1$ ; hire aid of Ariovi$tus 
againstJ&edui, subdued in turn by 
Ariq^lKus, 19 ; allow Helvetii to pass 
through their country, 28 ; ask 
Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus, 37 ; 
Caesar occupies their stronghold, 
Vesontio, 39 ; send supplies to Caesar, 

, ‘43, n. 3, 633, n. 1 ; Caesar quarters 
troops in their country (58-57 B.c.), 

• 46, n. 2 ; he intends to march through 
their country, to succour Province, 
134, 768-70, 772-5 ; he quarters troops 
in .their country (52-53 b.c.), 148 • 
credibility , of his account of their 

• relations with Awoviatus, 187-9 : 
their territory defined, 483-4 

Sefbannes, 120,^48-9* 9 

Sertorius, 68 ^ • 

Sextjps, his Operations during attack on 
Gergovia, l^fi-6, 74fl*6 
Sextius Baculus, in %attle^ with the 
$fervii, 55-6 ; at O^todurus, 60 ; saves 
Cicero’s^amp at Aduatuca, 98 ; was 
he an erocatus in 53 B.c. ? 582 
Sibuzates, 484 
Silvan^ptes, 486 
Sion, 253 

Slavery, in Ga\#, 12-13$Mtf 
Slingers, in Caesar’s army, 22, 49, 51, 
142 ; at Aduatuca, 84 
Soissons, 52. See Noviodunum (Sues- 
sionum) 

Somme, 68 
Sos, 67, 484, 486 

Soti^les, 67 ; their territory# defined, 
484-6 ; orthography, 821-2» • ■ 

Spain, reinforcements from, join Aqui- 
tanians (56*b.C.), 68 ; Iberians and 
Basques of, 256-73 * 

Spanish cavalry, employed by Caesar, 
22, 81, 583, 585 

Speeches, in Caesar’s Commentaries, 
credibility of, 175-6 
Stock, Mr. St. G., xxvi.xxx. • 

Stoffel, Colonel, better# from, to the 
writer regarding his methods #f ex- 
cavation, fxviii.-xxx. 

•Strasbourg, 38, 491, 63fc ' 

Sublicae, 70f?-9 

Suessiones, Rerni anxious to shake «ff 
their yoke, 48 ; join Bclgic confederacy 
against # Caesai. *’8-9 : surrender to 
Caesar, 52 ; threatened by Bellovaci, 
15fl, 804 ; their territory defined, 
486-7 J 

Suevi, threaten to reinforce Aitovistus, 
38 ; return home, 46 ; harry Usipctes 
and. Tencteri, 70 ; their superiority 
acknowledged by Usipetes and Tencteri, 
71 ; Ubii solicit Caesar’s aid against, 


74 ; ready to light Caesar, 75 ; send 
reinforcements to aid Treveri against 
Labienus, 95 ; Caesar too wary to 
attack, 95 ; J credibility of Caesar’s 
statements about, 206-7, 227 ; ortho- 
graphy, 822 * 

Sugambn, refuse to surrender cavalry of 
tfcipe ’js and Tencteri to Caesar, 74 ; 
Caesar punishes, 75 ; harry lftwj of" 
Eburones, 97 ; attack Cicero^ camp at 
Aduatuca, 97-9,.' 721 ; ^credibility of 
Caesar’s account of ^jheir raid into 
country of Eburoifes, 208-9, 231 ; 

. orthography, <£22 
oulpicius Severus,AJ98 
Switzerland. 4, 20 ; ethnology 253, 
283, 226. See Helvetia Nantuates, 
Seduni,Wtragri 


Table of Peutiruupr 332-3 ' 

Tabuda , 43m 
Tangih< 6, 253-4 
Tarbelli, 487-8 

Tarn, 4 ; Lucterius threatens to cross, 
105 # « 

Tjqpisaies, 4 So -9 
Tasgetius, 79, 515-17 # 

Telamon, battle of, 2 
Tencteri, cross the Rhine, 70 ; Caesar’s 
campaign against, 71-4 ; credibility 
of Caesar’s account of his campaign, 
33,0-91, 208 ; effect of his massacre 
S> i. in deterring Germans from crossing 
Rhine, 92, 209 : question of place 
vllere they crossed Rhine, 678-80 : 
i question of locality of their defeat, 
680-93 m 

Ter^h legion. See Legions 
Terrasidius, 66^-3 

Tertiary man, alleged .races ol, in Gaul, 
5, 250, 318 

Tesi+dines,%&03-4 # * 

Teutomatus, joins Yerciugetorix, 116 ; 

surprised in attack Ifcu Gergovia. 124 
Teutoni, 18, 40, 57, 551-6 
Tliarnes, credibility ol "TTuT^ ’ 
of hi$ passage ol* 234-6 
Thuringia, 95 ** 

Tiguriiii, defeat a Roman army (107 B.c.), 
20, 559 ; defeated by Caesar, 29, 198- 
200, 225-6 ; their territory conjectur- 
ally defined, 489-90 ; orthography, 
490 

Tilie, 134, 774^776, 780-81 
Titurius Sanimis, # holds bridge over 
Aisne at Berry-au-L.iC, 49, 51, 652 ; 
sent to* disperse northern allies of 
Veneti, 64, 67 7 ; defeats them, 66-7 ; 
* placed in joint command at Aduatuca, 
79, 709 ; attacked by Ambiorix, 80 ; 
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< 

overrules his colleague and abandons 
camp, 81-3 ; conduct in subsequent 
disaster, 53-5 ; killed, 85 ; fairness of 
Caesar’s notices of, 2f8-19 ; how he 
formed his column in marching from 
Aduatuca, 711 ; did Eburones out- 
number his force ? 711-12 
Tolosa, 07 
Tol$$£&es, 490 
Tongres, <837-43 * 

Tonnerre, 86,jS23-5, 776-7 
Toulon-sur-An^ux, 33, 618 
Tourmente, 153, 1 55, 500-502 
Toutates, 17 r ( 

Towers (movable), in ^‘ege of Aduatucan 
stronghold, 58 ; used by Gauls in 
siege of *5$. Cicero’s camp,* 87 ; sta- 
tionary tower built on Caesar’s second 
bridge over Rhine, 95 ; movable towers 
on 'at Avaric&ov 109-10, 113-14, 
697-600, 728-9 ; tower* ducted by 
Gauls at Avaft-icurn, 112 ; Gaqrar's 
towers jR Ales/a, 138, 142, 144, 788 ; 
tower at Uxellodunuiu, 155, 809-10 
Traders, 24, 39, 97 p r. 

Transalpine Gaul. See Gaul t 

Transmigration of souls, 16 
Trebatius, 76 

Trebonius, quartered at Samarobriva 
(54 B.C.), 79, 335, n. 3 ; Caesar 
marches with his legion to relieve Q. 
Cicero, 89 ; campaigns in south-western 
part of country of Eburones, 9{ : 
disarms Vellaunodunum, 107 
Treveri, auxiliary cavalry of, dCsert 
Caesar in battle with Nervii, 55 ; 
Labienus winters near western frontier 
of (54-53 B.C.), 79, 348, 717-19 ; dis- 
affection of Treveri '(54 B.C.), 80 ; 
Labienus hard pressed by, 89 ; rebellion 
of (54-53 B.C.), 91-5 ; forced by attacks 
German^to hold aloof fiim rebellion 
of Yercingetorix, 131 ; were they a 
Belgic people ?**384-5 ; their territory 
defined, 4,90-91 ; did Usipetes and 
•^Rwr^ri^lnter their country * 690-91 ; 

orthography, 822 t 

Tr£v$s, 64 ; two legions quartered near 
(53-52 B.C.), 104. See Trevtri 
Tribes, Gallic, mutual relations of, 13-15, 
78, 159-60, 528-9 
Triboci, 491-3 

Tribunes, military, 23, 39-40, 56, 60, 85, 
669-71 , 

Tricaases, 450, 477, $92* 

Tricorii, 512-13 
Trigu&res, 506 ‘ 

Trou-de-Frontal, 252, 254, in 4 
Trou-Rosette, 251-2, 254, n. 4 
Troyes, 134, 767 


Tubngi, 26 ; in battle near l&bracta, 35, 
202-3, 614, 621-3 ; thewLtemtory 
coujecturally defined, 443-7 *' 5 ' 

Tumuli , 8, 284, 300, 319 
Turoni, 493 

Ubii, Caesar invites Usipetes and Tencteri 
to settle in their country, 72, 685-91 ^ 
beg Caesar to cross Rhine, 74, 690-91 ; 
Caesar enters their country, 75 ; give 
him information about movements of 
Suevi, 95 

Uceni, 512-13 t 

\Jnelli, 64, 662-3 ; their territory defined, 
493 ; whereabouts did Sabinus enoamp 
in their coyntry? 677; orthography, 

822 v • jf* 

Usipetes, cross tHfe Rhine, 70 ; Caesar’s 
campaign against, 71-4 ; ^redilhl^y of 
Caesar’s accoigit of Jiis campaign 
against, # 190-<Tl, 208 ; question of 
place where the# crossed Rhine, (*78- 
80 ; question of locality of their de- 
feat, 680-93 
Ussel, 495-6 

Uxelloduiium, blockade and capture of, 
153-6f} question of its site, 493-504 ; 
height of Glum’s towtr on terrace at, 
809-10 

Uzerche, 494, u. 4 

Vadimo, Hoii defeated near lake of, 2 
Vangiones, 504 
Vapincum. See Gap 
Vasates, £11 

Wnocasse#, 150 ; their territory defined, 
504 ; orthography, 822 
Vellaunodunum, captured* by Caesar (52 
B.«), 107 ; question of its site, 504-9 
Vellavii, 509 ; orthography, 822 
Ve^elli* See Unelli 
Veneti, their rebellion, 62-5 ; Caesar's 
campaign against, 65-6 ; credibility of 
ffaesar's narrative of their defeat, 206- 
6 ; their tertritory%defined, 509-11 ; 
question of theatre of war, 663-74 ; 
questions regarding Calsar’s opera- 
, fjtions, 674-6 

veragri, 59, 601-2 ; their ‘territory de- 
stined, 460-61. See Martigny 
Verbigeni, 203-4 

Vercassivellaunus, l^tO ; attaches Homan 
camp on Mont Rea, 142, 144-5, 793-5 ; 
captured,*! 45 ; orthography* 82 £ 0 

Ver&dlae, 18 

Ver^in^itorix, rebels against Caesar, 
chosen king and commander- in -chief, 
raises an* army, 103, 510*; * sends 
Lucterius to deal with Ruteni, enters 
country of Biturigea, who join him, 
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104 ; f-Vcecl by Caesar’s strategy to democratic movei^nt\ 536-47 ; or- 

returnixo country of Arverni, 105 ; thography, 823 " ^ 

beiges Gorgobina, 106 ; raises siege Vorgobrets, 12 ; did two" hold office 
and attempts to recover Noviodunum, simultaneously in one state? 517-19. 

*l()7 ; persuades Bituriges and other See Convictolitavis, Cotus, Dumnorix, 

tribes to burn towns and granaries, Liscus 9 
108, 725-6 ; obliged to consent to Verodunenses, 453 
defence of Avaricum, 108-9, 725 ; en- VdHieo, 38 

camps near Avaricum and harasses Vcsontio, occupied by Caesar, 39^ dank, 
Caesar, 109-10, 726-7 ; moves nearer in Caesar’s armty at, 39-40 garrisoned 


Caesar, 109-10, 726-7 ; moves nearer in Caesar’s armty at, 39-40 garrisoned 

Avaricum, 110 ; refutes charge of by faesar, 41 ; legjons probably 

treachery, 111-12 ; advises garrison to quartered there (58-57 b.c.), 46. See 

eyacuate 4 varicu m, 114 ; consoles also 48, 367-8 * 

troops for loss of Avaricum, 115*:| Viducasses, 39£, 425 
raises fresh levfos, 116 ; destroys Vienna (Vienne).^106, 375, 610 
.bridges over Allier, 117 ; plants, him- Vieux-Laon, 19. See Bibrax 
'self on hill^£ Gergovia, 118, 740 ; Vilaine, £5, 665-8 ** 

diligent in comn&nd, 119; bribes) Vineae, t?02 
Cpnvictofltavis to join rebellion, 120 ; | Vingeanne, 775-6 

fortities wqg^ern approach to Gergovia, Viridomarag, Ig A* seized 5 oviodunum , 
123, 740-42; defers Caesar at Ger- ] 126^-rOTeof four# generals in com- 

^ovia, 124-6 ; iaijp to harass Caesar’s ytilm of army dejtined for relief of 

retreat* J"om Gergovia, 126 ; joined by Alesia, 140 t * 

Aedui, 127 ; resists their claim to Viridovix, 66-7, 546 

direct campaign, re-elected com- Viropymduif 53, 55 ; their territory de- 


campaign, 


re - elected 


madder-in-chief at Bibracte, 131-2; # fin|d, 511 ; orthography, 823 
his plan of campaign fortifies and Vocates, 511 • 


ferities and Vocates. 511 


picul ci urtiiiptvigu* icmuujj j > |/u % 

provisions fcdesia, Mffipts to gam | Vocontii, 511-13, 609-10 
Roman Province, 132, 770-71 ; attacks I Yolcae, 513-14 


Roman Province, 132, 770-71 ; attacks Yolcae, 513-14 
Caesar with his cavalry near Dijon, 1 34 - V olunteers, 1 33. 


Caesar with his cavalry near Dijon, 134- « V olunteers, 133. See Evocati 

5, 771-81; retreats ^Seaten to Alesia, ! Vdhisenus, at Octodurus, 60; attempts 
135, 781-2 ; failure of his first sortie, j 1*> assassinate Commius, 140 

136-7 ; sends out cavalry to' fetch jjosges, 41, /3, 629, 631-2, 636-8 

succour, 137, 785-6 ; economises | Vulgientes, 513 

#ores, 139 ; army organised for his . * . * OA AO 

relief, 139-40, 799-801- his o 08 

stand, 141-5, 791-9 ; surrender, ini- . Walloons, 302-4, 308 

prisonraenf, and execution, 145, 799 ; | W' 3 : GaU,c *J ™ l^ions relating to 

place in history, 145-7; othei'chiefs j “ eir 00 ^ trtctl0n ’ 7 *' 9 ‘® 1 .. .. ... 

jealous ofhini, 160, 531, 795, 800-801 ; Wlssant ’ 77 » '; utetl .V'' °L 

credibility of Caesars notice. of^75- wlth 1 ortHS ltius ^cussed, 434-43 

6, 191-2, 209-16 ; was his rebellion aj Yo*ne, l‘JB, 133, 767-8 
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[I have not^ven a complete index of authors, first, because 1 louj^l that it would 
run to an excessive length, and/secondly, because I thought t£at irwas unnecessary. 
Nearly all the articles in Part il. are brief ; and if, for example, any r^der wished 
to look up HerrJSchambach had to say about Caesar’s gavalry, he woulcftum 
to “Cavalry” in the* ^nd would find on the paggs referral to what he 
wanted. But, as ihere are two .^ry long essays in Sections I. and II., it seemed to 
me that it vgotild much more difficult for a reader to find therein or ii* the fdot- 
notes to the Narrative what this or that commentator had said ; and therefore I 
concluded that the partial index given below, which embraces pp. V.-327, might be 
useful. The names of authors whT se works are simply referred to in footnotes are 
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Abbadie, A. d’, 270 
Allen and Greenough, 184 
Appian, 178-9, 181, 198-200, 202, n*o 
Arbois de Jubainville, M. II. d\ 217, 258, 
n. 2, 276-7, 294-6, 299, ?13, n. 4 £ 

Artemidorus, 264, n. 2, 277, n, 3 
Asinius Pollio, 173 ’ ^ 

Aumale, Due d’, 172, 177, 195, 210, n. 1, 
215-6, 243-4 ^ 

Babelon, E., xxiii., n. 2 1 
Barraeco, G., xxi. j 

Barth61emy, A. de, 214, n. 6, 216 
Baumann, H., ,187-8 n * 

Baye, J. de, 252 

Beddoe, J., 253, 230, 272, 294-5, 302-7, 
309-10, 313-15 

Beloch, J., 327 
Berlinghieri, L. V., 21 7 
Bernoulli, J. J,, xx., xxiv. » 
Bertrand, A., 6, n. 1, 8, n. 1, 15, n. 3, 
17, n. 1, n. 4, 252, 300 
Blad6, J. F., 256-62 
Bonnem&re, L., 198, ^16, n. 6 
Bose, E., 198, 216, n. 6 
Boudin, J. C. M., 283 
Boyd Dawkins, W., 269, 274-5, 283, n. 1, 
307 

Bresemer, E., 190, n. 4 
Broca, P., 249, 251, 270, 273, 280, 283, 
295, n, 2, 299, 301, 310 


ftlur* 

Castel franco, I\, 279 
Cliarencey, H.-de, 265, 272 
Cicero, 166, 181, n. 2, 182, n. 7, 194 
Claudian, 283 
Cohen; H., xx., n. 6 

Collignon, R., 265, 269-74, 283, 288, n. . 

4, 292, *295 9 

'Cofiipton, W. C,, 211-14 
Coulanges, F. de, 298, n. 6 
Cuno, J. G„ 182 


Davis, Barnard, 305 
Dav*j?, JT., 239 
Deloche, M., 276, n. 9 
Desjardins, A. E. E., 208, 259, n. 4, 
203 

Diodorus Siculus',* 260-&1, 276, 2§3, 294- 

5 , 327 , 

Dion Cassius, 178-82, 196-8, 205-6, 222, 
<,'16 ' 
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